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fgns: Journal of Women in Culture and Society socks submissions for a 

special issue on “Globalization and Gender,” slated for publication in 

Summer 2001. For this special issue, we will focus on feminist critiques 
of the prevailing ways in which globalization has been conceptualized. 
Since traditional scholarship on globalization has ignored gender issues, 
feminist approaches provide new insights into the reconfiguration of the 
state, transnational economies, and cultural formations. Whether these 
changes result from what David Harvey has termed “time-space compres- 
sion” or from the movements and flows of finance capital, goods, or labor, 
feminist scholarship and pedagogy are vital to understanding global pro- 
cesses and movements in a transnational moment. For example, feminist 
approaches to globalization might address: the emergence of women as a 
new labor force; the rise of feminized service industries in many parts of 
the world; the centrality of consumption practices; the emergence of gen- 
dered social movements in relation to sexuality, religion, and ethnicity; the 
gendering of ecological activism; the practices of global media empires; the 
nature of feminist politics in a world of non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) and transnational coalitions; and the relationship of women and 
gender to new technologies of communication. 

This special issue secks submissions that address such topics as the rela- 
tionship between gender and globalization, feminist critiques and under- 
standings of globalization, earlier forms of globalization in comparison 
and connection to contemporary processes, the gendered dimensions of 

_ new forms of global information and finance systems, the transnationaliza- 
tion of identity politics based on gender and sexuality, the globalization of 
race and multiculturalism, global and transnational women’s and gender- 
related NGOs, and new forms of internationalism and nationalism. Above 
all, rather than analyses that simply add women or gender to the study of 
globalization, we seck essays that situate and historicize feminist knowl- 
edges as formative and integral to a variety of global movements. We en- 
courage the submission of essays that address pedagogical practice as well 
as research, and we are especially interested in interdisciplinary and collab- 
orative approaches. 

The special issue editors are Amrita Basu (political science, Amherst 
College), Inderpal Grewal (women’s studies, San Francisco State Univer- 
sity), Caren Kaplan (women’s studies, University of California, Berkeley), 


and Liisa Malkki (anthropology, University of California, Irvine). Please 
submit articles (five copies) no later than October 31, 1999, to Signs, “Glob- 
alization and Gender,” Box 354345, C14 Padelford Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, WA 98195-4345. Please observe the guidelines in the 
“Notice to Contributors” printed in the most recent issue of the journal. 


A Change of Signs Editorship: A Word from the Publisher 


the five-year term of the editorship of Carolyn Allen and Judith A. 

Howard, who, along with their colleagues at the University of Wash- 
ington and other institutions, have very ably managed the journal from 
volume 21. During these years, following the traditions of the journal since 
its inception, Sys has continued to show its commitment to publishing 
essays at the forefront of new directions in feminist scholarship. Among 
these directions are contestations about the very concept of “feminism” 
and, accordingly, the definition of “feminist scholarship,” parallel debates 
about the concept and practice of theory, and discussions about identity 
politics, poststructuralism, universality and particularity, women’s studies 
and gender studies, personal voice and academic discourse. Signs has em- 
phasized as well a transnational perspective, including membership of a 
number of international scholars on its Advisory Board. The process for 
selecting a new editorial home for the journal is now beginning, and a few 
words about that process are in order. 

From its founding, S¢ns has had no formal connection to any scholarly 
Organization or to any department at the University of Chicago. Instead, 
the process of selecting an editor (or editors) has involved consultation by 
the Press with a wide range of scholars in many disciplines throughout the 
world. The editorial group has taken many forms over the journal’s his- 
tory — from single editors at Bamard/Rutgers and Duke/UNC universities 
to an editorial collective at Stanford and explicitly interdisciplinary coedi- 
torships at Minnesota and at Washington. The Press continues to be open 
to such diversity of editorial organization. With the development of e-mail, 
fax, and expedited mail services, it is now quite feasible to undertake the 
editorship of the journal with not all of the associate editors located at the 
editor’s (or editors’) institution or in close geographical proximity. Such a 
distributed editorial arrangement would permit the journal to involve lead- 
ing scholars throughout the world as associate editors, with many poten- 
tial benefits. 

The Press and its Board, in order to guide the selection, have appointed 
an Advisory Committee, which consists of all previous editors and a se- 
lected group of associate editors and members of the Sjgms Advisory Board. 
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Nominations will be solicited from a wide group of scholars, including all 
members of the Editorial Board, past and present. The Press will ask the 
nominees to prepare a full publication proposal. Proposals will be subse- 
quently reviewed by the Advisory committee, and recommendations will 
be made to the Press, which makes the final appointment. 

The proposals are judged on several grounds. The statement of editorial 
policy is critical, as it must reflect an understanding of the field and the role 
that Signs has played in the past. It must also articulate a practical agenda 
for the journal's future. In addition, each proposal is evaluated in terms 
of the proposed editor’s (or editors’) academic qualifications, publishing 
experience, and overall abilities to work with a diverse group of scholars 
and multidisciplinary ideas. The editor(s) will be charged with the final 
responsibility for peer review and the acceptance of manuscripts for publi- 
cation and will carry the primary burden of dealing fairly and openly with 
literally hundreds of potential contributors to the journal each year. 

The selection of proposed associate editors must also be evaluated. The 
involvement of a number of scholars is essential to bringing diverse per- 
spectives to the formation of editorial direction for the journal. Further, 
cach proposal is judged on its contribution toward involving a changing 
and ever-widening network of scholars in the work of the journal. Finally, 
it is also critical that the group selected to head the journal have the active 
institutional support that has characterized the previous editorships. The 
editors’ responsibilities to the journal cannot be met without the contribu- 
tions of release time from other responsibilities, office space, and adminis- 
trative support. 

Signs has, since its inception, played a remarkable role in the scholarly 
study of women in culture and society. We launch the search for the sixth 
editor(s) with the belief that the challenging world of scholarship today 
presents ample opportunity to build upon the accomplishments of the 
journal during its first twenty-five years of publication. 


Teresa de Lauretis 


Popular Culture, Public and Private Fantasies: Femininity 
and Fetishism In David Cronenberg’s M. Butterfly 


To many common people the baroque and the operatic appear as an 
extraordinarily fascinating way of feeling and acting, a means of escaping 
what they consider low, mean and contemptible in their lives and education 
in order to enter a more select sphere of great feelings and noble 

passions. . . . But opera is the most pestiferous because words set to music 
are more easily recalled, and they become matrices in which thought takes 
shape out of flux. 

— Antonio Gramsci, Selections from Cultural Writings, 378. 

— Cronenberg on Cronenberg, 184. 


Listening to Puccini's Madama Butterfly (1904), I unwittingly participate in 
a history of racist imperialism. And yet at moments the opera works against 
its pernicious frame. . . . When Butterfly enters, I drift away from fixed 
vantage-point; the noose of gender loosens, and I begin to breathe. 

— Wayne Koestenbaum, The Opesn’s Throat, 199. 


ne of the first thinkers in this century to reflect on popular culture 
as a political force was Antonio Gramsci. In his prison notebooks, 
Gramsci traces a connection between politics and particular expressive 
forms that, in each country, inscribe its dominant cultural narratives. For 
example, he remarks that the rise and fortunes of opera in Italy and of the 
popular novel in France and England in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries coincided with the “appearance and expansion of national- 
popular democratic forces throughout Europe” (1985, 378). Considered 
as a whole, as a genre, rather than as the expression of individual artists, 
the blossoming of opera was a “historico-cultural” event on a par with that 
of the novel, and both were forms of “popular epic” (378). We can œr- 
tainly say the same of cinema in our century. 
Those expressive forms, Gramsci observes, were clearly marked as fic- 
tional and served the purpose of entertainment or escape from the reality 
of daily life; but their effects had the power of “something deeply felt and 
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experienced” (378). While they allowed the common people to escape 
from “what they considered low, mean and contemptible in their lives” 
and enter into an exalted “sphere of great feelings and noble passions,” 
thus producing an artificial, cliché, deluded view of social relations, these 
popular forms also provided structures of cognition as well as feeling, “ma- 
trices in which thought takes shape out of flux” (378). Opera, Gramsci 
scornfully remarks, was “the most pestiferous” because it instigated in the 
Italian people what he calls “the operatic conception of life” (le concezione 
melodrammatica della vita) (377); but he immediately takes back the sarcas- 
tic emphasis to remark on the significance of the effect: for its viewers/ 
listeners, who were uneducated, common people but not “superficial 
snobs. opera had the effect of “something deeply felt and experienced” (378, 
emphasis added). 

Popular culture forms have the effect of something deeply felt and experi- 
enced, and yet they are fictional representations. I want to suggest that they 
perform, at the societal level and in the public sphere, a function similar to 
that of the private fantasies, daydreams, and reveries by which individual 
subjects imagine or give images to their erotic, ambitious, or destructive 
aspirations. In “Creative Writers and Day-Dreaming,” Freud put it in a 
nutshell: “His Majesty the Ego [is] the hero alike of every day-dream and 
every story” (1953-74, 9:150). In this sense, the narratives inscribed in 
popular culture forms and their scenarios or mise-en-scène, complete with 
characters, passions, conflicts, and resolutions, may be considered public 


Gramsci further speculates that, if in Italy opera alone attained the pop- 
ularity that the novel had elsewhere in Europe, this was because “irs lan- 
guage was not national but cosmopolitan, as music is.” and did not necessi- 
tate the presence of a national-popular culture, which Italy lacked, or the 
“strict nationalization of indigenous intellectuals” that occurred in other 
countries of Europe at that time (1985, 378-79). To support his view of 
the cosmopolitan character of Italian opera, he observes that 


the plot of the libretti is never “national,” but European, in two 
senses. Either because the “intrigue” of the drama takes place in all 
the countries of Europe, and more rarely in Italy, using popular leg- 
ends or popular novels. Or because the feelings and passions of the 
drama reflect the particular sensibility of cighteenth-century and Ro- 
mantic Europe. This European sensibility nevertheless coincides 
with prominent elements of the popular sensibility of all countries, 
from which it had in any case drawn its Romantic current. (This fact 
should be connected to the popularity of Shakespeare and the Greek 
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tragic dramatists, whose characters, overcome by elementary pas- 
sions, jealousy, paternal love and revenge, are essentially popular in 
every country.) (1985, 379) 


Do Gramsci’s speculations in the first decades of this century retain 
some value into its closing years? As we move from the nineteenth-century 
forms of popular epic to those produced in the twentieth by the historico- 
cultural events of cinema, television, and the internet, the notion of a na- 
tional-popular culture yields to that of a multinational, mass media culture 
with global reach. Perhaps we can no longer hypothesize a particular sensi- 
bility common to all Western countries, and surely the meaning of cosmopol- 
itan has expanded beyond the European continent to, at least, the planet. 
Moreover, the former distinction between high and low cultures, between 
an elite culture of the educated classes and a popular culture of the “com- 
mon people,” is no longer tenable, owing in part to the social technologies 
of cinema, television, and the paperback industry. And yet, precisely 
through these technologies, the passions and dramas’ of popular mytholo- 
gies — jealousy, revenge, violence, and indeed paternal love (now seeking 
to supplant maternal love) — continue to replay in the contemporary imag- 
ination, repackaged in the popular epic forms of our time, commercially 
successful films, television serials,.and supermarket fiction. (Think of the 
film industry’s standard practice of making famous novels and plays into 
films, and then making successful films into, precisely, remakes.) 

As for a romantic sensibility in today’s popular culture, is the romance 
of the child in Steven Spielberg’s films, from E.T. and Close Encounters of 
the Third Kind to Jurasic Park, anything other than the sentimental reduc- 
tion or, as Gramsci put it, the “politico-commercial degeneration” (1985, 
379) of Wordsworth’s vision of the child as father to man? Conversely, 
however, can one speak of degeneration for films like James Cameron's 
Terminator or Terminator II: Judgment Day, where the romantic elements 
of Christian epic, Genesis, and the Oedipus myth are re-imaged with the 
most spectacular special effects in a science fiction film? Perhaps the legend 
of King Oedipus no longer has the “universal” power to move it had for 
Freud; and yet it did have it for Pier Paolo Pasolini, who re-imaged himself 
as Oedipus in his film Edipo Re (Italy, 1967); for Matsumoto Toshio, who 
recast Oedipus as a young homosexual transvestite in Funera! Parade of 
Roses (Bara no soretsn, Japan, 1969); for Joy Chamberlain, who rescripted 
the story with an all-female cast in the British Broadcasting Corporation 
production Noctwrne (UK, 1991); even, apparently, for the Hollywood 
audiences of Robert Zemeckis’s Back to the Future (USA, 1985) and the 
two sequels it has spawned to date (1989, 1990). 
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And again, although Greek tragedy may no longer have the emotional 
impact attributed to it by Gramsci and Marx, think how many films in 
recent years have restaged Shakespeare’s plays and how many of Jane Aus- 
ten’s cighteenth-century novels have been made and remade into films. 
Can we read such trends as symptoms of a national-popular drive resurfac- 
ing perversely in these times of global politics? Or is it rather the symptom 
of a dearth of new narratives in Western postmodemity? In any case, my 
Purpose is not to reiterate a worn distinction between an authentic 
national-popular culture and its politico-commercial degeneration but to 
reflect on the re-use and mixing of popular forms and narratives in the 
cinematic construction of public fantasies. 


Public and private fantasies 

Fantasy is a fundamental human activity based on the capacity for imagin- 
ing and imaging; for making images in one’s mind (imagining) and making 
images in material expressions (imaging) by various technical means that 
include, say, drawing and photography but also language and even one’s 
own body, for example, in performance. Psychoanalytic theory under- 
stands fantasy as a primary psychic activity, a creative activity that animates 
the imagination and produces imaginary scenes or scenarios in which the 
subject is protagonist or in some other way present. With the term fantasy 
Freud designates both these imaginary scenes and the activity of fantasiz- 
ing, the psychic mechanism that produces the imaginary scenes. These, 
he notes in “The Interpretation of Dreams,” are in some cases conscious 
(¢.g., daydreams, reveries, or “daytime fantasies”) but often “remain un- 
conscious on account of their content and of their origin from repressed 
material” (1953-74, 5:492). Freud insists that both types of fantasies share 
many of the properties of dreams, and thus point to a common psychic 
activity or structure: 


Like dreams, [fantasies] are wish-fulfilments; like dreams, they are 
based to a great extent on impressions of infantile experiences; like 
dreams, they benefit by a certain degree of relaxation of censorship. 
If we examine their structure, we shall perceive the way in which the 
wishful purpose that is at work in their production has mixed up the 
material of which they are built, has rearranged it and has formed it 
into a new whole. They stand in much the same relation to the child- 
hood memories from which they are derived as do some of the Ba- 
roque palaces of Rome to the ancient ruins whose pavements and 
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columns have provided the material for the more recent structures. 
(1953-74, 5:492) 


One of the great contributions of Freud’s work to twentieth-century 
conceptions of the subject in culture is to have dissolved the qualitative 
distinction between fantasy as mere illusion and reality as something that 
really is. For Freud, psychic reality is everything that in our minds takes on 
the force of reality, has all the consistency of the real, and on the basis 
of which we live our lives, understand the world, and act in it. Fantasy is 
the psychic mechanism that structures subjectivity by reworking or trans- 
lating social representations into subjective representations and self 
representations. 

Film theory has analyzed the ways in which our capacity to fantasize is 
intensely stimulated in watching a fiction film. By engaging the spectator’s 
desire and identification in the scenarios and the movement of its narrative, 
the film sores us (in both senses of the word) along with it, binding fantasy 
to images; placing, shifting, and re-positioning the spectator as a figure in 
that imaginary, imaged world, as one present or emotionally participating 
in it. That is to say, the film constructs a narrative space (Heath 1980) and 
makes a place in it for those who watch it. The film’s construction of a field 
of vision and meaning that are perceived to originate in those who watch 
it produces the spectator as the point of its coherence; it thus contributes 
to the production of subject positions and the construction — more rarely, 
the deconstruction—of social, gendered identities for its viewers in the 
very process of viewing (a process that film theory calls spectatorship). This 
is another way of saying that the construction of a popular imaginary by 
means of cinematic representations, cinema’s public fantasies, produces in 
the spectators structures of cognition as well as fecling, what Gramsci calls 
“matrices in which thought takes shape out of flux,” and these interface 
and resonate with the subjective fantasy structures of individual spectators. 

What I mean by public fantasies, then, are dominant cultural narratives 
and scenarios of the popular imagination that have been expressed in 
myths, medieval sagas, sacred texts, epics, and other forms of oral, written, 
or visual narrative that tell the story of a people, a nation, or a representa- 
tive individual (Everyman) and reconstruct their origin, their struggles, 
and their achievements. We are all familiar with some of these narratives 
in Western cultures, from Homer and the Bible to the Niebelangentted and 
Kalevala, from Dantes Divina Commedia to Miltons Paradise Lost, and 
their modern counterparts in cinema: Birth of a Nation, Potemkin, Triumph 
of the Will, Paisan, Ben Hur, Gone with the Wind, Apocalypse Now, Terminator, 
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and many more. All of them represent, through various types of conflicts 
and moral choices, the construction of Nation, of a new society, and the 
place of the individual as agent and subject in that new world. 

Some public fantasies narrow their focus to the individual character’s 
story or to one aspect of the individual’s development in a struggle be- 
tween good and evil, from Faust to Raging Bull, from Madame Bovary to 
Now, Voyager, from The Wizard of Oz to the hologram of Leonardo da Vinci 
in Star Trek: Voyager. Other times the focus is set on a particular locale or 
narrative topos in which are played out the conflicts and moral choices of 
the members of a specific group, for example, a family, a school, a prison 
camp, or the United States-Mexico border—from Orson Welles’s classic 
Touch of Evil (1954) to John Sayles’s recent Lone Star (1996). A compari- 
son of the last two films would serve quite well to illustrate beyond a doubt 
how the construction of a popular imaginary—what I call public fanta- 
sies — by means of cinematic representations does not merely take up but 
significantly rearticulates existing cultural narratives. That is to say, it re- 
uses their structures and thematic concems, but brings in new material, 
new contents, new characters or cultural agents, new issues and themes 
drawn from the contemporary world and its social arrangements. 

Here, however, I will take as my case study a film which, in addition, 
explicitly thematizes the effects of public fantasies on individual lives. Da- 
vid Cronenberg’s M. Butterfly (USA, 1993) takes up and makes use of a 
dominant cultural narrative, although one not epic but sentimental and yet 
equally concerned with a “universal” problem: the questions of desire, of 
thé cultural and racial other, and the so-called difference between the sexes. 
Z5 its title suggests, the film re-proposes a stereotyped image of femininity, 
made popular by the heroine of Giacomo Puccini’s opera Madama Buiter- 
Sty; but it does so in light of contemporary discourses on gender, sexuality, 
and racial-cultural difference from the vantage point of postcoloniality. In 
re-presenting it with another cast of characters, the film at once decon- 
structs and reappropriates the narrative of feminine love and honor as eter- 
nal and selfless devotion to her husband and young son, built around the 
exemplary figure of Butterfly. It deconstructs it by showing it to be a West- 
em patriarchal construct and an orientalist fantasy based on hierarchies of 
gender, race, and colonial and political domination. It reappropriates it by 
showing the narrative’s enduring power to affect and even shape individual 
lives precisely because. it works in the cultural imaginary as a fantasy, as 
“something deeply felt and experienced? 


‘Tam indebted to Luz Calvo, a doctoral candidate in History of Consciousness, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Cruz, for her comparative reading of the two films (Calvo 1998). 
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M. Butterfly is about that fantasy and is itself, in turn, a fantasy that 
links three continents and two centuries, that connects North America and 
Europe via Asia and reconnects the popular epic form of our century, cin- 
ema, with its nineteenth-century equivalent, opera. But the Butterfly fan- 
~ tasy did not originate with the opera that has made it famous worldwide.” 
It already had a cosmopolitan history of its own when Puccini set it to 
music. 


Birth of a fantasy 

Its history begins in yet another genre of popular culture, travel literature, 
and from there the fantasy is reinscribed, translated, and transformed in 
other popular genres —the short story, personal diary, drama, opera, and 
film. In the process, the heroine’s name changes from Chrysanthtme (O- 
kiku-san) to Butterfly (Cho-cho-san) to Song Liling. To give just a very 
brief summary of her incamations, she first appeared in 1887, when a 
French naval officer, Julien Viaud, published an account of his sojourn in 
Japan and his temporary marriage to a young woman of Nagasaki named 
O-kiku-san (Chrysanthemum). The book was titled Madame Chrysanthème 
(1887) and its authors name (a pseudonym) was Pierre Loti (1850- 
1923).2 More a travel book than a love story, Madame Chrysanthème was 
very successful; it fit into the vogue for the exotic, the Oriental, and in 
particular the fascination that the West— Europe and the United States — 
had for Japanese culture, art, and design in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, no doubt encouraged by Japan’s opening of its ports to 
Western trade and travel around 1860. The story Loti told was not new, 
as Western sailors frequently engaged in temporary unions with Japanese 


2 When I presented a version of this essay at the Seventh Tampere Conference on North 
American Studies in Finland, a member of the audience, who was herself a speaker at the 
conference, Professor Chalermsri Chantasingh of Silpakom Univernty in Thailand, very 
kindly mformed me that a play drawn from the Butterfly story is performed in her country, 
without music and with Thai setting and characters. In the Japanese city of Nagasaki, a statuc 
of Madama Butterfly, one arm outstretched toward the bay and the other holding her young 
son, is a favonte tourist attraction. I was told that an ana ftom Puccin?’s opera was played at 
the opening ceremony of the 1988 Winter Olympics in Japan, while the female athlete Midori 
Ito carried the torch, dressed in what Westerners saw as a Butterfly costume. (Thanks to 
Jodith Howard and Amy Singer) 

3 For the genealogy of the Madama Butterfly character, I am indebted to Delpeut 1994. 
Detpeut, however, reports Lotr’s real name as Theodore Viaud, instead of Julien Viaud (com- 
pare Grand Larousse encyclopddignes, 6:857). An Italian commentator of Lotrs Madams Chry- 
santhèms states that her real name, as reported by Loti in a letter to his mother, was Okané- 
san (Catalano 19-41, 78). I owe the latter information to Nerina Millen. 
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women. But the success of Madame Chrysanthème owed more to Western 
fascination with the Orient and Lot?s descriptions of life in Japan than to its 
heroine, whom her husband depicted as rather surly, dull, and unrespon- 
sive; so much so that when he left her, declaring the marriage failed, she 
Practically rejoiced in the end of an advantageous economic transaction. 

This businesslike character of Lotis Chrysanthème, her lack of shame 
over selling her body to a Westerner, and her emotional independence 
from her “husband,” were not acceptable to the authors of her next two 
incarnations: in 1893 she reappeared as the lead role in an opera by André 
Messager (libretto by Georges Hartmann and André Alexandre), Madame 
Chrysanthéme, that was popular until the beginning of this century; and in 
1894, as the author of a “diary,” Le Cahier Rose de Mme Chrysanthème, actu- 
which retells the story of Loti’s marriage to Chrysanthtme from her point 
of view and as if written by her. Already by this (her third) reincarnation, 
in only seven years, Chrysanthème has become the tragic heroine that will 
be Butterfly: she’s been seduced and abandoned; she’s love-stricken and 
contemplating suicide. 

She next appears in the United States, four years later, in a short story 
by John Luther Long published in Centwry Magazine. Although Long ac- 
knowledges Lotis book as his source, her name is now Madame Butterfly 
(Cho-cho-san) and the cynical “husband” is an American navy officer 
named Pinkerton. The fantasy is here approaching its final form of melo- 
drama, as we know it from Puccini's opera, but it still has something of a 
happy ending in that now Butterfly gives birth to a son and, when Pinker- 
ton returns accompanied by his legal, American wife, Butterfly runs away 
to live together with her child. However, her suicide is fated to come with 
the next incarnation in David Belasco’s one-act play, written in collabora- 
tion with Long and also titled Madame Butterfly, which opened in 1900 
and which the Italian composer Giacomo Puccini happened to see at its 

On Belasco’s play, as well as all the previous ones, is based the classic 
version of the fantasy, Puccini's opera Madama Butterfly. Here Cho-cho- 
san, cast out by her family for marrying the Westerner, cursed by the high 
priest, abandoned by Pinkerton, also loses her child, whom she gives up 
so he can live the good life in America, and kills herself with the dagger of 
her father. The ritual suicide (ssppwkx) restores her honor. i 

Those being the carly, heady days of cinema, it is not surprising that 
Butterfly found its way into three silent films as well. In the United States, 
it served as a Mary Pickford vehicle, a Madame Butterfly directed by Sidney 
Olcott in 1915 and based on Long’s story. In Germany, in 1919, Fritz 
Lang directed a film known as Here Ksri but whose only surviving copy, 
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found in the Nederlands Filmmuseum, bears the title Madame Butterfly 
and the subtitle Naar de Wereldberoemde Opera in zes acten (after the world- 
renowned opera in six acts). Again in the United States, in 1922, Chester 
Franklin directed The Toll of the Sea, with Anna May Wong as Lotus Flower 
rescuing a Pinkerton character (named Allen Carver) washed ashore and 
nearly drowned. Although set in China—like Cronenberg’s film—the 
screenplay by Marion Francis follows Long’s Madams Butterfly to the point 
of giving exact quotations from it in the intertitles.* 

By the mid-1920s the vogue of japonisme, chinoiseries, and so forth, 
was over, but the sentimental tale of Chrysanthtme/Butterfly had taken 
root in the Western cultural imaginary and could live on by any other 
name: Japan and China were interchangeable loci, stage sets, or intima- 
tions of an orientalist fantasy that, in Cronenberg’s words, has now be- 
come “a cultural truism.” It is not a coincidence that the best known ver- 
sion of her story, and the one the film utilizes, is, in fact, the opera Madama 
Butterfly, composed by Puccini, which was first performed at La Scala in 
Milan in 1904 and has been on every opera company repertoire ever since.® 
(As Gramsci said, opera is “the most pestiferous.”) 

Now, at the end of the twentieth century, in these times of multinational 
finances and information superhighways, Cronenberg’s film M. Butterfly 
refigures in contemporary terms the cosmopolitanism and romantic sensi- 
bility that belonged to opera in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Eu- 
rope. The film displays the features of popular epic noted by Gramsci— 
cosmopolitan setting and plot, romantic sensibility—but reframes the 
narrative in the ironic mode of postmodernist aesthetics, articulating it 
to the cultural issues of gender, race, and sexuality in a postcolonial West. 


M. for trouble 
M. Butterfly is a film made by a Canadian director, produced in the United 
States, and in part financed by Japan’s Sony Corporation.” The film is based 


4 The names are changed: Cho-cho-san becomes O-Take-ean (played by Lil Dagover) and 
Pinkerton becomes Olaf J. Anderson. Interesting detail: he buys her freedom from a brothel, 
so the marriage is not a question of lust but a question of honoc 

ë The Toll of ths Sen was a promotion for Technicolor’s new two-color filmstock, blue-green 
and dark red (according to Delpeut 1994, 22). In a remarkable instance of intertextmahtty, 
whether intentional or not, the star of thus film, Anna May Wong, appears in M. Butterfhy on 
a magazine cover as one of the models of femininity that Song Liling follows in his construc- 
tion of himself es a modern-day, Chinese Butterfly. 

4 The hbretto by Luigi Ilica and Giuseppe Giacosa reached its definitive version in 1907. 

7 Some of the information given in this paragraph comes from AL. Butterfiy’s press release. 
I am much indebted to Jim Schwenterley, owner of the Nickelodeon Theatre in Santa Cruz, 
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on a play by a Chinese-American playwright, David Hwang (1988), which 
is in turn based on a New York Times Magazine story about the treason trial 
of a French embassy attaché and a Beijing opera singer (Wadler 1993). 
The title and the storyline refer to an Italian opera about a Japanese geisha 
and an American navy officer. The setting of the film—China during the 
1960s cultural revolution and Paris during the student uprising of May 
1968 — is as exotically distant from Toronto, Canada (Cronenberg’s home- 
town and the setting of many of his films) as the Japanese port of Nagasaki, 
home of the fictional Butterfly, was from the European audiences of Pucci- 
ni’s opera. Most of the scenes set in Paris were actually filmed in Budapest, 
except for the brief shot of Jeremy Irons (playing René Gallimard) on a 
motorcycle riding past Notre Dame. The Red Guard parade in Beijing that 
culminates in the burning of Peking Opera costumes was filmed with 500 
extras from Toronto’s Chinese community dressed in Red Guard uniforms 
made in France. 

So the cosmopolitanism of opera is inscribed in the very production of 
the film, as well as, of course, its international distribution. But what of 
the romantic sensibility today, in a world where issues are less international 
than global, where the relations among peoples and countries are defined 
by postcoloniality, and aesthetic representation is under the aegis of post- 
modernism? The title of the film provides the first indication of this differ- 
ent cultural climate: M. Butterfly, where the M. cannot possibly mean Ma- 
dame or Miss or Mrs. — or even Ms. Even for those who do not know that 
M. stands for Monstewr in French, there is already something troubling, 
something off-key in the title. That something, which the film will reveal 
to be a trouble with gender, is the first of several ways in which the film’s 
recasting of the Butterfly story will trouble, ironize, deconstruct, and ulti- 
mately reappropriate the dominant narrative. 

First, “Butterfly” reincarnated in Song Liling (played by John Lone) 
turns out to have a male body, to be a spy for the People’s Republic, and 
to be familiar with the opera plot to the point of pretending to have given 
birth to a child: “I need a baby, a Chinese baby with blond hair” he sarcasti- 
cally demands of comrade Chin, the utterly unfeminine woman who is his 
Party contact. I say “he” because it is precisely in this scene that the spectators 
are informed, just in case we missed it before, that Song is a man.° But the 


* Credits for M. Butterfly (Geffen Pictures, USA, 1993) include: directed by David Cro- 
nenberg, with Jeremy Irons (René Gallimard), John Lone (Song Lilmg), Barbara Sukowa, and 
Tan Richardson; produced by Gabriella Martinelli; director of photography, Peter Suschitzky; 
screenplay by David Henry Hwang, based on his play; music by Howard Shore; edited by 

? Speaking of hus film in relation to Neil Jordans The Crying Gams, which was released 
when M. Butterfly was in production, Cronenberg states. “The Cryg Gaws made that thing 
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problem of how to refer to Song Liling remains, as we shall sec, a constant 
reminder of the constructedness of gender and its overdetermination by 


A second troubling of the popular narrative is that Song is perfectly aware 
that the Butterfly story comes from a Western fantasy of the Orient that is 
orientalist, in the sense specified by Edward Said’s book Oriesstalisms (1978); 
that is to say, a fantasy of the Orient that is inflected by the political and eco- 
nomic interests of Western imperialism and by its ideology of racial suprem- 
acy. Song is quite scornful of it, and so informs Gallimard in their first con- 
versation: “It’s your fantasy, isn’t it? The submissive Oriental woman and the 
cruel white man” 

And yet— here is a third, more troublesome twist — Song willingly plays 
the role of Butterfly and risks the labor camp for the sake of his desire and his 
forbidden homosexual relationship with René. His Butterfly is not a victim 
of the colonial master, the “white devil,” or a passive object of his desire; 
Song Liling’s Butterfly is not guileless and not passive, not an object but in- 
deed the subject — the conscious and willful subject— of a fantasy that sus- 
tains the agency of his own desire (“I invented myself just for him,” Song says 
at the trial). In Hwang's play, Song is already a spy before meeting Galli- 
mard; in Cronenberg’s film, he becomes one in order to continue their rela- 
tionship. The four shots of the servant Shu Fang watching their first sexual 
encounter through the window do not simply signify voyeurism, as we may 
at first assume, but have a narrative function: they tell us why Song must 
“spy? For Shu Fang will inform the Party cadre, Comrade Chin, that Song is 
carrying on a (homo)sexual affair, and Comrade Chin will then pay her visit 
to Song. Thus, when Song says, “As we embark on the most forbidden of 
loves, Pm afraid of my destiny, he knows that his destiny is not only thar 
of Butterfly, abandonment and death; in the historical context of the film’s 
setting, China during the Cultural Revolution, embarking on the mast forbid- 
den of loves, that is, homosexuality, is most likely to eam him imprisonment 
in a labor camp. While both the film and the play contain an explicit political 
critique of the Western orientalist fantasy, for Cronenberg, in particular, 
“there is no politics without human desire and madness,” and that is to say, 
there is no politics without fantasy (Rodley 1993, 184-85). Fantasy and de- 
sire are what move buman beings and cannot be separated off from any form 


of two men having a love affair — where one didn’t know thar the other one was a man— 
kind of sweet and mnocent and pure and, in a weird way, not threatening. ... I think it’s 
because she (Jaye Davidson) really i a woman, even though she’s got a cock... . Thats why 
I wanted Joho Lone, not the equivalent of Jaye Davidson. I didn’t want an unknown who was 
incredibly female, who was like a wonderful drag queen and almost undetectable. I wanted a 
man. When Gallimard and Song are kissing I wanted it to be two men. I wanted the audience 
to feel thar” (Rodley 1993, 180). 
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of human agency, whether it is expressed in art, in daily living, or in politi- 
cal action. 

A further, ironic troubling of the popular narrative is that the role or, I 
should rather say, the soul of Butterfly transmigrates from one character, 
Song Liling, to the other, crossing gender, cultures, and bodies. In the end, 
it is Gallimard, formerly the Pinkerton character, whose self-inflicted death 
we watch as a cheap tape recorder blares the famous aria of Puccinf’s opera. 
He, too, becomes Butterfly in an elaborate tragic performance in which we 
see him putting on costume and makeup as he speaks: he literally becomes 
Butterfly under our cyes. As we watch his transformation on the prison 
stage, our look is multiplied by those of the prison inmates who are Galli- 
mard’s diegetic audience. 


M. for mirror 

The film presents the figure Butterfly as a narrative image, an image that 
But M. Butterfly re-presents Madama Butterfly as a mirror construction, a 
mise-en-abime: it reframes the opera as a mirror for the films two male 
protagonists.’° The story of Butterfly is encased and relayed to the specta- 
tor by the story of Song and René, who mediate the spectator’s access to 
the Butterfly fantasy—for thus the film represents the story: as a public 
fantasy that has acquired a life of its own beyond the opera, but whose 
power to incite desire is most effective through its formal configuration in 
the opera. In turn, Song and René mirror the spectator’s relation to the 
film, demonstrating the ways in which a public fantasy (an opera, a film) 
may elicit spectatorial, subjective desire. 

The mirroring is achieved by formal means. For example, the awareness 
on the part of the characters that Butterfly is a fantasy is relayed back to 
the spectators by a particular articulation of the looks: looking at the 
screen, we see René looking at Song during the recital, and later as he 
performs at the Beijing opera; we see René looking and listening to the 
opera, and jumping in, as it were, to assume a place in it. The repeated 
framing of René as spectator of a performance (even as he listens to the 
French consul, the seating arrangement is formal, theatrical; and even dur- 
ing the brief sequence of the trial, in which we see only Song testify, René 


10 “MISE-EN-ABIME refers to the infinite regress of mirror reflections to denote the 
Hterary, painterly or filmic process by which a passage, a section or sequence plays out in 
miniature the processes of the text as a whole” (Stam, Burgoyne, and Flitterman-Lewis 
1992, 201). 
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appears as the spectator of yet another performance, Song’s performance 
as a male spy) is so insistent throughout the film that we must come to see 
owrsetpes, in turn, as spectators of a performance, of a fantasy, and of the film, 
whether or not we are caught up in its fantasy. 

Song Liling as well, after their first encounter, assumes a place in what 
he knows to be a fantasy, and begins playing the role of Butterfly. His 
performance is doubly coded as such because he already plays a similar role 
in his daily work as an actor of the Beijing opera; and in traditional Chinese 
opera, much as on the Elizabethan stage, only men were allowed to act, 
some of them trained from childhood to play exclusively female roles. 
(That a role similar to Butterfly’s was a staple of Chinese opera may be 
known from another film released coincidentally the same year, Farewell 
My Concubine, by the Chinese director Chen Kaige.)" The framing of Song 
as Butterfly, as well, constructs a vision of femininity for the spectator that 
is not the femininity of Puccinrs Butterfly but that of the films fantasy: 
either he’s framed by a door or a curtain, usually at center screen, as if 
making the diva’s grand entrance (after the recital, emerging from the 
building and descending the stairs; in the Beijing opera dressing room bis 
face is framed by a white curtain; at the trial the heavy doors swing open 
as he enters flanked by two guards) or he’s framed in a corner, barely visi- 
ble, huddled on the stairs with the baby like a mannerist madonna, or hid- 
ing on the staircase outside Renés apartment. He’s both a glamorous diva 
and a demure, self-effacing little woman, the two extremes of the femi- 
nine. Many of these shots are set subjective or strictly from the point of 
view of René, who is often included in the frame as a spectator, just as we 
are. The last shots of the film are only for us: Song sits in the airplane 
about to fly back to China, dressed as a man, and no longer a prisoner of 
the French government (his handcuffs are removed). But even here we are 
addressed as spectators of a performance: when the airplane door is shut, 
in the very last image of the film, it has the effect of a curtain falling. 


1 Incidentally, John Lone was himself trained as an actor by the Beijing Opera in Hong 
Kong, a repertory company that had fled China during the cultural revolution. In the perfor- 
mance of Song Liling, the “concubine? role he plays is from a 500-year-okd opera titled 
“Drunken Beauty,” in which a woman is driven to drink after being rejected by her Emperor 
lover. John Lane himself angs the part that we watch, together with René, at the theatre. 

2 In addition to his training as an actor of the Beijing opera, which certainly contribures 
to the queenly elegance of his performance of an opera diva, as well as his rendition of the 
character of Butterfly, John Lone chose always to appear as a woman during the film’s produc- 
tion, according to the director: “John Lone was a very strong presence on set. There was a 
lot of interesting stuff going on between John and Jeremy. . . . He was so scrupulous about 
bang a woman on set. He wanted Jeremy to not ever see him as a man. He really was the 
girl on the set and that was great. If you needed femaleness, he was it” (Rodley 1993, 177). 
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With the significant individual contributions of actors, their perfor- 
mances and/or star personas, of camera operators, image and sound edi- 
tors, and so forth, cinema constructs its own scenario of desire in the film. 
Consider, for example, the soundtrack. The operatic arias and orchestral 
movements, the Schubert quartet, and the Chinese music associated with 
Song Liling work as an apparatus of spectatorial interpellation: they call to 
us, draw us into the passion, the longing, the sadness of Song and René, 
pulling us into the aural space of a fantasy which is not that of the opera 
but the film’s own operatic fantasy. 

And so, watching the film, anyone must realize that Madama Butterfty 
is not merely an opera, which one may or may not have seen or heard: it 
is a Western cultural fantasy based on a stereotype of femininity, a feminin- 
ity that can be put on as a costume, can be performed as an effective mas- 
querade by anyone, woman or man, who has compelling reasons to do so. 

David Hwang notes that, when he got the idea for the play from the 
New York Times news story, he had never seen the opera: 


I didn’t even know the plot of the opera! I knew Butterfly only as a 
cultural stereotype; speaking of an Asian woman, we would some- 
times say, “She’s pulling a Butterfly? which meant playing the sub- 
missive Oriental number. Yet, I felt convinced that the libretto would 
include yet another lotus blossom pining away for a cruel Caucasian 
man, and dying for her love. Such a story has become too much of a 
cliche not to be included in the archetypal East-West romance... . 
Sure enough, when I purchased the record, I discovered it contained 
a wealth of sexist and racist cliches. (1988, 86) 


Cronenberg, in discussing with Hwang the screenplay he was adapting 
from his own stage play, insisted that Gallimard need not have ever heard 
of the opera; for the figure of Butterfly, the cliché of the submissive oriental 
woman, is “a cultural truism”: “technically you could take any man off the 
street in Western culture and he would believe all of these things. He 
doesn’t have to ever have seen Madame Butterfly” (Rodley 1993, 173). 

The film explicitly evokes the figure of Butterfly as a cliché, a stereotype 
set in a threadbare orientalist narrative, which, nevertheless, like many 
other public fantasies, still has the power of “something deeply felt and 
experienced.” The work of the film is to analyze that power, to show how 
the public fantasy translates into a subjective fantasy and is experienced as 
an erotic fantasy by both René and Song, informing the scenario or mise- 


4 Cronenberg himself may have seen it, but be has the title wrong— Madams instead of 
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en-scène of their desire; in other words, to show how the stereotype be- 
comes a fetish.!* For in the figure of Butterfly the performance of feminin- 
ity actually comes to embody it, for both men, regardless of anatomy; and 
in this sense Butterfly is a fetish or fantasy object that sustains their differ- 
ent desires. 

The power of fantasy to elicit desire is represented cinematically — visu- 
ally and aurally, by the specific codes of narrative cinema — in a scene, near 
the beginning, when Gallimard first sees Song Liling on stage during the 
recital at the embassy. René is sitting next to Frau Baden, the German 
woman with whom he will have his only extra-extramarital affair, and she’s 
telling him the bare bones of the opera plot. Song enters singing and René 
is transfixed. 

Song’s entrance is filmed in a very long shot, with the camera positioned 
behind the seated audience; the music on the soundtrack is from Butterfly’s 
entrance in Act I of the opera. Then the camera cuts to a medium shot of 
Gallimard and Frau Baden seated among the audience and talking. Then 
cut again to the stage with Song in a long shot singing, while the camera 
pans slowly left to right. This shot/reverse-shot pattern is repeated twice, 
and each time the camera cuts to the stage, a new aria is being sung (“Vog- 
liatemi bene” on the wedding night in Act I and “Un bel dí” from Act I), 
condensing real time to film time and suggestng the elliptic temporality 
of fantasy. In the third reverse shot of Gallimard, the camera zooms slowly 
from a medium distance to a close-up of his face. Then again cut to Song, 
still in long shot; that is, the focal distance has not changed, the camera is 
still at the same distance from the stage, giving us the point of view of 
Gallimard, whose distance from the stage is, of course, fixed. Then, in the 
next shot of Gallimard, he sits up, moves his body forward as if to see 
better, and moves into a (profilmic) light that illuminates the upper half of 
his face; this creates the impression that he is transfixed, for the light that 
shines on his eyes seems to come from inside him, as if he were suddenly 
lit up by an internal source — desire. (Note how this formal, rigorous fram- 
ing of Song in long shot during the entire scene is more effective to convey 
René’ fascination than a zoom on Song would have been.)!® 


4 As Homi Bhabha has argued m another context, the stereotype works as a fetish that 
constructs the subject in colonial discourse by both recognizing and disavowing cultural 
difference (see Bhabha 1994, 66-84). 

16 A passage in Christian Metz's theory of cinema as “imagmary signifier” accounts for the 
effectiveness of such a technical choice. Cinema, he argues, in eliating the spectators desire 
to sec, engages what psychoanalysis calls the scopic drive (scopophilia, pleasure in looking) 
and the invocanory dove (Lacans pulson tpocents, pleasure in hearing). “The ‘perceiving 
drive’— combining into ane the scopic drive and the invocatory dave — concretely represents 
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What this sequence of shots suggests is that the fantasy is being born 
before his eyes, reborn in his imagination, even without costumes, sets, 
or orchestra: something in the story, the music, the white-clad oriental 
woman on stage resonates with something in René, like an unconscious 
fantasy suddenly breaking through into preconscious thought. He will fill 
out the details of plot and mise-en-sctne later on, buying the record, going 
to the opera, and so on, throughout his life; but the desire is bom with 
the slightest sketch of the narrative figure of Butterfly and the epiphanic 
sight of her embodied in Song Liling on the stage. Thus the public fantasy 
expressed in the opera becomes René% private, subjective fantasy; at first 
inchoate, merely the intimation of another scene, then actively, consciously 
reconstructed as the compelling and exclusive scene of his desire. For the 
rest of the film, René and Song will work at restaging the complete sce- 
nario of the fantasy in ever fuller, more elaborate details, following the 
script provided by the opera unto its bitter end. And switching places 
against their will. Song’s participation in the intersubjective construction 
of the fantasy that sustains their different desires is as crucial as the opera 
that gives it formal expression. 

Direct references to opera in various forms of cultural circulation are 
interspersed throughout the film: after the recital at the Swedish Embassy 
where they meet, René looks at the album in his office; his wife hums a 
few notes of Madama Butterfly’s most popular aria. René first visits the 
Beijing opera in its traditional form, where Song performs “Drunken 
Beauty”; on his second visit, he finds a cheery, Cultural Revolution version 
of Chinese opera. Song at the labor camp turns when the Butterfly aria 
suddenly plays on the soundtrack, as if beckoning him — bridging spatial 
and temporal discontinuity in the manner of the dreamwork; the next shot 
takes us (with him) to the Paris opera house where René sits watching/ 
listening to Puccini’s opera, crying. At home in his Paris apartment René 
plays a recorded version of the opera just before Song calls his name and 
then appears, as if conjured up by the music (which is, in fact, the hum- 
ming chorus preceding the entrance of Butterfly). Last comes Renés per- 
formance of Butterfly in prison. 


the absence of its object in the distance at which it mamtains it and which is part of its very 
defininon: distance of the look, distance of listening... . If it us true of all desire that it de- 
pends on the mfinite pursuit of its abeent object, voyeunstic desire ... is the only desire 
whose ponciple of distance symbolically and spatially evokes thus fundamental rent [the sub- 
jects separation from the desired obyect]” (Metz 1982, 59-60). 

1$ The aria played on the cassette tape 1s “Un bel dí” and not “Addio, piccolo iddho,” 
which in the opera us the death scene of Butterfly, saying goodbye to her san. Here the 
substitution is motivated, as the child is irrelevant to Gallimard. 
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These recurrent references to the opera in its ability to cross cultures 
and to appeal to multiple sensory registers (visual, aural, and tactile) em- 
phasize the perceptual quality of fantasy as origin and support, prop and 
mise-en-scène of the subjects desire. They not only have the function of 
referring the characters, and the spectator, back to the cultural narrative 
that shapes the fantasy of René and Song and may fulfill itself in them but 
further, in three of the sequences mentioned, the operatic music produces 
for the spectator a special effect of perceptual presence. We know, of 
course, that when Song at the labor camp turns screen-right, he does not 
actually hear the aria that we hear recorded on the soundtrack; and that his 
mattrializing outside Renés apartment is not an effect of the Dolby sound 
system. We may also know that it is the narrativity of the operatic music, 
its linking of musical phrases and motifs to characters and events in the 
drama, that produces the spectatorial expectation of Song’s appearance 
while the record plays the humming chorus (just as Butterfly appears in 
the opera) and joins China to Paris as Butterfly sings her fantasized reunion 
with Pinkerton. We may know. But we suspend our disbelief because the 
musics narrative charge, redoubled by the cinematic narrative construction 
and conveyed by the “imaginary signifier” of cinema, confers to what we 
see and hear the perceptual dimension of the real, as in a dream or a halluci- 
nation.” This effect is also mirrored for us in the final prison scene, when 
René looks at himself made up as Butterfly in the mirror with which he 
cuts his throat; he actually sees the Butterfly that his words and the music 
have conjured up, and he thus experiences ber death with all bis senses. 

In other words, the recurrent references to the opera contribute to re- 
present or make present the fantasy as something perceptually experienced, 
drawing us into its visual and aural space, and punctuating it with the 
rhythm of an obsession. They are insistent, even didactic indications of 
how a public fantasy may take hold in a particular subjectivity or, rather, 
in two quite distinct subjectivities, and work for them as a private fantasy 
and all-consuming passion. For if Song is willing to risk the labor camp or 
worse for the sake of his desire, René jeopardizes his career and eventually 


L See Metz 1982, 44-45: “What is characteristic of the cintma is not the imaginary that 
it may happen to represent, but the imaginary thar it is from the start, the imaginary that 
constitutes it as a signifier... . The actrvity af perception which it involves us real (the cinema 
is not a fantasy), but the perceived is not really the object, 1t is its shade, m phantom, rs 
double, its niies in a new kind of mirror” And Jean-Louis Baudry: “The anematographic 
apparatus is unique in thar rt offers the subject perceptions ‘of a reality’ whose status secms 
similar to that of representations experienced as perception. [The wish for nema] conmsts 
in obtaining from reality a position, a condition in which what is perceived would no longer 
be disnnguished from representations” (1976, 120-21). 
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loses his job as the fantasy becomes his psychic c reality, impinging on his 
judgment and inflecting his reading of political events in the outside 
woud. René misreads China’s attitude toward the United States during the 
Vietnam War because he projects his own Butterfly fantasy onto the two 
countries, China being, of course, identified with Song and the United 
States with himself The imbrication of the personal in the political and the 
projection of private fantasies into the public sphere are the flip side of the 
effects of public fantasy in subjectivity. 


M. for masquerade 

The film re-presents the Butterfly fantasy inscribed in Puccini’s opera (the 
diegetic fantasy) as pursued and reenacted by Song and René, and at the 
same time deconstructs it, showing the ideological presumption of hierar- 
chy implicit in the opposite pairs East and West, woman and man, female 
and male, self and other. In so doing, however, the film stages its own 
fantasy of Butterfly as an orientalist fantasy that is shared and consciously 
orchestrated by two men — one Asian and one European, one homosexual 
and one heterosexual —a fantasy that, for one of them, will mean psychic 
disintegration, loss of self, and death. But it will be René, the white man, 
the Pinkerton character, who dies Butterfly’s death in the film. How can 
we read this reversal? 

In narratological terms, the narrative that forms the setting of the fan- 
tasy must be played out to its ending, for all stories must end; happily or 
tragically, an ending is necessary to a story. But the tragic ending of the 
nineteenth-century Butterfly story need not be repeated in its postmodern 
replay. Indeed, if we saw the film as Song Liling’s story, its ending would 
not be tragic, merely unhappy. M. Butterfly, however, tells Renés story. In 
the director’s stated intention, the film is about the inner transformation 
of a man; and Cronenberg will tell the story of the Western heterosexual 
man, although he means to cast doubts as to who or what that man really 
is by looking into the murky areas of his psyche (Rodley 1993).18 

The transformation of René into Butterfly, in which the difference of 


the film’s fantasy from the diegetic fantasy is most apparent, occurs after 


18 Most of Cronenberg’s carher films are about physical transformations, 
decay, mutation, monstrous metamorphoses, from his first feature film, Shivers (1975), about 
people in a high-rise apartment building invaded by internal bodily paramtes, to Rabid 
(1976), The Brood (1979), Scammers (1980), Videodrems (1982), The Fly (1986). Since Dead 
Ringers (1988) and Naked Lunch (1991) the emphasis has been on psychic transformation 
and fantasy. The theme of fenshism, which emerged in M. Badterfhy, 18 taken up explicitly and 
quite literally in Cronenberg’s recent Crash (1996). 
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the trial and the revelation that Song is a man. When, on their way to 
prison, in the paddy wagon scene, Song, naked at his fect, tries to convince 
René to accept the Butterfly fantasy as a gay fantasy (“under the robes, 
beneath everything, it was always me... . I am your Butterfly”), René re- 
jects him, saying: “Tm a man who loved a woman created by a man. Any- 
thing else simply falls short’ He cannot accept Song’s transvestite fantasy 
of Butterfly, ostensibly because his fantasy is heterosexual; one could say, 
heterosexist.” But what is s women created by a man if not the masquerade 
of femininity? Then it is not the revelation of Song’s maleness— which 
René has obviously disavowed, known and not known, all along —that 
causes him to lose his love object, but the end of the masquerade. With it 
comes the realization that what he loved was not Song but Butterfly, the 
masquerade of femininity; that the object of his desire is a fantasy object, 
Butterfly, and that object alone can sustain his desire. 

Butterfly, then, is a fetish in the classical, psychic sense defined by Freud: 
it is an object which wards off the threat of castration always looming 
above the male subject and allays his fear of homosexuality." It is quite 
literally an object, the sum of.the accoutrements that make up the masquer- 
ade of femininity: the oriental woman costume, the long black hair, the 
face paint and rouge, the long red fingernails — all the props that René will 
barter from the prison guard for his final performance. But the fetish is a 
particular object, set in a mise-en-scène and a scenario, a narrative, from 
which it acquires its psychic value as object and signifier of desire. This is 
Butterfly, a fantasy object which enables René’s desire and the very possibil- 
ity of existing as a desiring subject, for desire is the condition of psychic 

19 On the specific appeal of opera to gay spectators/listeners, their identification with oper- 
atic heroines, and the fascmation exerted by the figure of the prima donna (Callas above all), 
sec Koestenbaum 1993; Blackmer and Smith 1995; and Abel 1996. 


2 Indeed, the film’s representation of ween is downnght misogynist. As if to set off the 
femininity of Song, all the female characters are constructed by similarity and high contrast 
to “Butterfly”: Gallimard’s wife is ludicrous when, sitting in bed with a cold and blowing her 
nosc, abe sings a few notes of “Un bel df” out of tune (and probably because of this soon 
disappears altogether from the diegens); Fran Baden’s matter-of-fact artimide toward scx, no 
less than her naked female body, only serves to incite Gallimard’s desire for the white-robed, 
reticent, prepubescent gurPs body he imagines in Song; Comrade Chin, whom Gallimard 
never secs, epitomizes the unwomanly woman — the mascuhnized, militarized, “communist,” 
policewoman or prison matron — purely for the spectators edification; and the servant Shu 
Fang, unlike Suzuki, ber feminme counterpart ın Pucani’s opera, 18 genderiess and merely 
functional to the plot as “servant.” 

2 See Freud, “Fetishism” (1953-74, 21:152-57). I have attempted to define fenehism in 
relation to homoserual/lesbian desire in The Practics of Love (de Laurctis 1994). However, the 
classic Freudian definition pertains to Gallimard’s heterosexual fetishism, where the fetish is 
a substitute for the phaltus. 
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cxistence. From the moment of this realization, having lost Butterfty in 
Song, René can only become the object of his desire, or lose it altogether. 
And he does both. His erotic and narcissistic investment in Butterfly is 

vital: he cannot let it go. So, first, he introjects the lost object, takes it into 
himself, identifies with it, and becomes Butterfly. Then, the fantasy fulfills 
itselfin him, for, paradoxically, only her immolation to him will prove that he 
is the powerful/potent man who can be loved forever by the perfect woman. 

Another reading is possible in metapsychological terms. With his last 
words, he identifies himself as “René Gallimard, also known as Madame 
Butterfly.” The transformation could be seen as the result of the psychic 
process that Freud names melancholia, a pathological condition of narcis- 
sism in which the ego identifies with the lost object. With the loss of the 
loved object, Freud writes in “Mourning and Melancholia,” the ego be- 
comes completely impoverished, incapable of love or achievement; it re- 
greases from narcissistic object choice (a love object chosen for its similarity 
with the subject) to narcissistic identification with the lost object. “The 
ego can kill itself only if, owing to the return of the object-cathexis, it can 
treat itself as an object—if it is able to direct against itself the hostility 
which relates to an object and which represents the ego’s original reaction 
to objects in the external world. . . . In the two opposed situations of being 
most intensely in love and of suicide the ego is overwhelmed by the object, 
though in totally different ways” (1953-74, 13:252). 

The way of suicide, Freud clarifies, can occur when the love for the lost 
object was ambivalent; that is to say, mixed with resentment or hatred 
toward the one who has abandoned or betrayed us. It is the hatred toward 
the object, now introjected into the ego, that overwhelms the melancholic 
subject and produces the tendency to suicide. In “Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle,” he speculates that “the riddle of life” consists in the co-presence 
of two opposing forces, the life instincts (Eros) and the death instincts, 
which “were struggling with each other from the very first” (1953-74, 
18:61). In this perspective, René’s suicide is both the ultimate realization/ 
consummation of the cultural fantasy (the death of Butterfly) and the rep- 
resentation of death at work in the cinema— the imbrication of the erotic 
drive in the death drive. 

In all of Cronenberg’s films, the death drive is consistently represented 
in conjunction with the sexual drive, nowhere more explicitly — and indeed 
literally — than in Crash (1996), where the compulsion to repeat violent 
and traumatic experiences is intertwined with the sexual drive in the eroti- 
zation of traffic accidents. Speaking of his films, Cronenberg insists that 
death is only a transformation (compare the scene of the dragonfly in 
M. Butterfly, which was not in the script but was added by the director, on 
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impulse, during the shooting in Beijing). Here René’s death is figured as a 
transformation that is more properly a transfiguration: what he sees in the 
mirror is both a death mask and a living legend, the fantasy of Butterfly 
come alive once more. 

Thus the reading of René’ suicide as an effect of melancholia does not 
contradict but rather complicates the interpretation of Gallimard/Butter- 
fly’s death scene as a supreme expression of fetishistic desire. For the latter 
is supported by several considerations. First, he ends his life with an elabo- 
rate, well-planned, public performance not suggestive of a melancholic 
subject but rather of a willful if deluded one. Second, with this perfor- 
mance he reaffirms his narcissism, his existence as subject of desire, his 
masculine potency: he has been loved by the perfect woman (the fetishist’s 
phallic mother), and he is still loved by her since she is now about to die 
for him. Third, his restaging of the fetish-Butterfly in all the spectacular 
accoutrements of the masquerade, complete with the “immortal” music of 
Puccini’s opera, bears witness to the rigid, formal, and compelling nature 
of the fetishistic fantasy. Finally, in Puccini’s Madama Butterfly the turn to 
the tragic ending also occurs with a revelation. When Cho-cho-san sees 
Pinkerton’s American wife, who has come with him to take away her child, 
she realizes that she has been repudiated as wife: she has lost not only the 
objects of her love, Pinkerton and the child, but also her honor and, thus, 
the possibility of existence as social subject, which is defined, for a woman, 
by being a wife and a mother. When Song’s maleness is revealed, René 
loses the possibility of existence as a desiring subject. Hence Cronenberg’s 
brilliant idea to replace the seppuku dagger (symbol of social honor), not 
with its modern Western equivalent but with the mirror (symbol of narcis- 
sistic self-love), supports the interpretation of fetishism. 

But René’s death is not the apotheosis of a hero, does not result in the 
attainment of a higher order of knowledge, as does the death of Oedipus 
at Colonus, or in the creation of a new heroic legend of the birth of a 
nation in the way the legacy of Oedipus is the creation of the Athenian 
democratic state. Renés death is the do-it-yourself replica of a wom cul- 
tural cliché on a makeshift institutional stage. In this regard, the manner 
of death is significant. The shard of mirror with which René kills himself 
is a densely polyvalent visual signifier, a poetic metaphor by which the film- 
text knots together multiple associative threads.” Death by mirror on a 


2 Tn metacmematic terms, the fact that we watch René seang (himself as) Butterfly in the 
mirror not only brings home to the viewers the artificial, constructed nature of Butterfly as a 
figure of performance, a fantasy figure, but also represents m miniature, in an image, the 
films construction of the fantasy as a mis-em-abime, ic., the fantasy of Butterfly within the 


y. ae 
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prison stage cannot but suggest the function of the psychoanalytic mirror 
stage defined by Lacan as the first matrix of the ego, an ego constituted 
by narcissistic, self-aggrandizing impulses and in the misrecognition of its 
mortality, its division, its death drive. 

Western man looks into the mirror and sees the face of his other(s), an 
orientalist pastiche of Chinese and Japanese costume and makeup. This is 
the stereotype of the racial, cultural, and gendered other that he himself 
has constructed for his civilization, his history, bis desire; and he is finally 
consumed like Frankenstein by his own creation, his own will to domina- 
tion. In René Gallimard’s cnd — his name is the epitome of Western philos- 
ophy and French high aulture: René for Descartes and Gallimard for the 
French publishing company — the discontents of Western civilization have 
come full circle, and the aggression that it had displaced onto its colonized 
others now turns around upon itself, upon the colonizer. The once mighty 
Western man is reduced to a pathetic figure in drag slumped on the prison 
floor in a heap of colored rags, without even the homage of a majestic 
panorama paid by Visconti to the protagonist of his Death in Venice. 

- And yet . . . what lives on through the repeat performance of Butterfly 
in Cronenberg’s film is the staging of the fantasy, the mise-en-scène of love 
and death in which the masquerade of femininity, the colonial fetish, But- 
terfly, sustains Western man’s desire, his capacity to disavow, his narcissistic 
self-absorption: “Pm a man who loved a woman created by a man. Any- 
thing else simply falls short” Paradoxically, René must die Butterfly’s death so 
that his desire may live in the consummation of the fantasy, as eros, the 
vital principle, only ever delays the inexorable movement toward death. 
Just as Butterfly, time and again reborn with each performance, is the fetish 
that sustains Renés desire, cinema is a fetish that sustains our belief in the 
Western subject’s desire in postcolonial times. 

The ability to hold two contrary beliefs, which Freud named disevowal 
(Verleugnsng), is the psychic mechanism that sustains fetishistic desire. 
Cinema, with its lush scenarios, the privileged vision afforded by its close- 
ups, the mobility of its cameras, its image and sound editing techniques, 
the ever-renewed wonder of its special effects, endlessly rearticulates popu- 
lar culture narratives, Shakespeare and the novel, opera and Oedipus, pub- 
lic and private fantasies, engaging the spectator’s identification and desire 
in what Coleridge, before Freud, named the “willing suspension of disbe- 
lief? Christian Metz observes that the technical, material apparatus of cin- 
ema itself works as a fetish for the spectator. As the masquerade of feminin- 


fantasy that 1s the film. It is not comadental, I think, that this technique of visual and narrative 
construchon, which in French 1s called seiss-es-abiess, in English is called swérror construction. 
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ity in M. Butterfly is the fetish object that constitutes Butterfly as the body 
of desire, so is “the technical equipment of the cinema with respect to the 
cinema as a whole. A fetish, the cinema as a technical performance, as 
prowess, as an exploit, an exploit that underlines and denounces the lack on 
which the whole arrangement is based (the absence of the object, replaced 
by its reflection), an exploit which consists at the same time of making this 
absence forgotten. The cinema fetishist is the person who is enchanted at 
what the machine is capable of, at the theater of shadows as such” (Metz 
1982, 74, emphasis in original). 

In this sense Cronenberg’s film is also a metacinematic meditation on 
cinematic fetishism, on cinema itself as fetish, fantasy object, spectacular 
performance, and artifice. M. Butterfly’s masquerade of femininity mirrors 
the masquerade that is cinema, relaying its effect as a fantasy object that 
sustains the illusion of desire. Perhaps this is what underlies the popularity 
of cinema and its capacity to entertain (etymologically, hold between), to 
capture the look and solicit identifications, to position and hold the specta- 
tor between its shots, its images and sounds. In the particular fetish objects 
of cinema’s fantasy scenarios, as in the very essence of cinema as fetish, one 
can find and live the fantasy of existing as a desiring subject. 


Cinema’s fantasies 

With the term fantasy I have designated both the activity of fantasizing, 
whether individual or collective, and its products — an imaginary scene, an 
imagined scenario, a mise-en-scène, a fictional world. These may be repre- 
sented mentally, as in subjective fantasies (imagining), expressed in private 
or semiprivate situations, or may be constructed materially (imaging) in 
cinema, opera, and other public contexts of performance. Cronenberg’s 
film is at once the public representation of a fantasy and an exploration of 
the effects of public fantasies on the private fantasies of individuals; it thus 
lends itself particularty well to an analysis of the different aspects and levels 
of fantasy in the cinema. 

M. Butterfly is an ironic re-presentation—a deconstruction and a reap- 
propriation — of the popular, public fantasy inscribed in Puccinr’s opera. 
The film ironizes and deconstructs the cultural narrative of femininity con- 
tained in the opera libretto by showing that it is an orientalist fantasy based 
on hierarchies of gender, race, and political domination;* but it also reap- 
propriates that fantasy to its own ends. The film poses the questions of 


% This is made explicit in Song’s comment to Gallimard about the Japanese experiments 
on imprisoned Chinese women dunng the war. 
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fantasy and desire very directly and explicitly in relation to gender, sexual- 
ity, and racial-cultural difference in postcoloniality; these issues are com- 
pletely imbricated in one another both in the relationship of Song and 
René and in their respective relations to the Butterfly fantasy. And just as 
they are caught up in the operatic scenario that sustains their respective 
desires, so is the spectator moved by the film’s narrative and its scenario of 
desire. As the opera mediates the relation of Song and René to the fantasy 
they share, articulating its desiring positions, they in turn mediate the spec- 
tator’s relation to the film’s fantasy and the desiring positions it inscribes. 

Thus, in M. Butterfly, fantasy is not only a thematics but a meise-en-abimne, 
the structuring device of the film’s mirror construction. There are three 
levels of fantasy at work in the film: 


1. The dsegetic frntasy.— This is the fantasy portrayed in the world of the 
film, the fantasy of Butterfly as inscribed in Puccini’s opera and pursued, 
reenacted by the two characters. 

2. The film's fantasy. — Even as it deconstructs the diegetic fantasy as an 
orientalist fantasy, the film restages its own fantasy of Butterfly as an 
orientalist fantasy that is, nevertheless, shared by two men, one Asian 
and one European, one homosexual and one heterosexual, and sustains 
their sexual relationship and respective desires; a fantasy into which the 
film invites the spectator as a participant voyeur. 

3. The spectators fantasy. — And then there is the fantasizing that the film 
elicits in its spectator. This is, of course, mental and subjective; more- 
over, a good deal of our fantasies remain unconscious. Thus spectatorial 
fantasies can only be glimpsed in the ways spectators respond to the 
film, in the effects of identification, pleasure and displeasure that the 
film produces in each viewer, traces of which may be found, for in- 
stance, in the reviews or critical readings of the film, including the one 


Critics (who, of course, are first of all spectators) have tended to direct 
their attention to one or two of these issues in particular, seldom to all 
three, and have based their interpretations of the characters on the issue(s) 
emphasized. Thus they may have seen the same film and yet they have not 
seen the same film, for each reading or review suggests a subjective view- 
ing, a particular take or entry into the film from a certain point of specta- 
torial identification. But, one may well ask, what does “secing a film” 
mean? Insofar as the film is a text, there can be no one meaning, no defini- 
tive vision, no single, comprehensive or total view. Moreover, any object 
scen, be it represented or perceptual, be it image or object of the “real 
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world” is an object of vision; that is to say, it is seen by a viewing subject 
through a purposeful attending and a selective gathering of clues which 
may cohere into meaningful percepts.* While all seeing is selective and 
dependent on contextual expectations, seeing a film entails particular cf- 
fects of identification with, as well as identification of, the objects seen (sec 
Cowie 1997). The “willing suspension of disbelief” that marks our com- 
plicity in cinema’s fantasies also stimulates and elicits the activity of fanta- 
sizing in the spectator. In this sense, viewers may see the same film but 
produce different fantasies in relation to it. 

When Cronenberg, speaking about his casting of Song Liling, says, “I 
wanted a man. When Gallimard and Song are kissing I wanted it to be two 
men. I wanted the audience to feel that’? he may be playing his own role 
of Hollywood’ enfant terrible, shocking the conservatives in the audience. 
For, when he discusses the film in interviews and states his ideas about 
characters’ motivations and his directorial choices, he expresses a view of 
sexuality that is quite conservatively framed by the traditional gender po- 
larity of maleness and femaleness: “Sexuality has become detached from 
the physiology of reproduction and so it now is almost an abstract force,” 
a bisexual potential for self-creation and transformation, “an agreed-upon 
fantasy” between any two lovers, who play out “all the maleness and fe- 
maleness” between them (Rodley 1993, 180, 186, 184).** For Cronen- 
berg, then, sexuality is propped on gender performance—the qualities, 
gestures, behavior, masquerade of gender, rather than the bodies of the 
lovers. As in the science-fiction fantasy of Ursula LeGuin’s The Left Hand 
of Darkness, any two lovers in Cronenberg’s fantasy will always agree upon 
a fantasy in which one is the man and the other the girl: someone must be 
“the girl on the set,” and it will not be Gallimard, with whom Cronenberg 
identifies, as the pronoun “she” which he most often uses in reference to 
Song/Lone indicates. “The way I talked to John Lone about [the character] 
was that Song meets Gallimard, does her routine almost tongue in cheek, 
sees that he’s actually falling for it, gets him isolated from his embassy staff 
in case somebody tells him that she’s not a woman and sees how far she 
can go. She’s flattered, excited and aroused to have him start to fall in love 
with her and be seduced by her. And then she is caught with him” (Rodley 
1993, 185). 

The equivocation between gender and sexuality is apparent in the next 


4 I have discussed this in “Imaging,” chap. 2 of de Lauretis 1984, 53-69. 

To the extent that, ın this interview, Cronenberg is stating his ideas, intentions, and 
opinions about the film, these may be considered part of the director's fantasy, not of the 
film’s fantasy, which is the result of multiple agents with their own fantasies and desires. 
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sentence, which identifies Song as homosexual (as a man) and the direc- 
tor’s wish to shock his audience: “I added a shot— Song’s housemaid Shu 
Fang pecking through the window at them—on the day of shooting. I 
wanted to suggest that she blows the whistle on Song, who is then forced 
to spy, or it’s a serious labour camp for being a homosexual” (185). 

And yet, in spite of the fact that he takes pains to make Song’s desire 
explicit in the film, in the climactic scene in the paddy wagon Song is no 
longer a homosexual but only the foil of Gallimard’s disenchantment: 
“Song is this creature: male, female, east, west, invented. Song is no longer 
this thing they created. ... It’s really very applicable to a lot of normal 
relationships. A lot of marriages fall apart when that willed suspension of 
disbelief collapses and suddenly the thing that you've created together is 
not there any more. Yow see cach other plain and you don’t like what you see 
because its not enough” (Rodley 1993, 183-84, emphasis added). 

I emphasized the last sentence to point out that while “you see cach - 
other” ostensibly refers to both members of the couple, in fact it only refers 
to one: Song has always seen Gallimard “plain” but that, for him, és 
“enough.” For the director, then, the emotional point of view, his point of 
identification in the film’s fantasy, is Gallimard. While he casts two men in 
the film, still his fantasy is heterosexual: the scenario demands a girl (“the 
girl on the set”) to cajole and play to the man’s desire — just as in marriage 
(John Lone “really was the gid on the set and that was great. If you needed 
femaleness, he was it”). 

Similarly, if with contrary emphasis, Richard Corliss, reviewing the film 
in Time magazine, decries Lones “5 o’clock shadow [which] gives him 
away to everyone but the diplomat.” The critic’s displeasure in the failed 
womanliness of Lone’s Butterfly is the flip side of the director’s pleasure in 
her “femaleness”: “If you needed femaleness, he was it? And they do need 
it, they both see or need to see Song from the point of view of Gallimard — 
as a woman. Corliss’s fantasy of Butterfly, however, is perfectly embodied 
in another Chinese actor, “Leslie Cheung, the beautifully androgynous star 
of Farewell My Concubine. ... He is enough woman-for any man to fall 
for” (Corliss 1993, 85). Which is another way of saying, as Gallimard says: 
“I am a man who loves a woman created by a man. Anything else simply 
falls short.” In other words, the Butterfly fantasy also works for Corliss; it’s 
simply the “5 o’clock shadow” that doesn’t — that falls short, as it were. 

Further extolling the charms of Leslie Cheung, Corliss describes the 
actor’s characterization of “a homosexual star of the Peking opera” in Fare- 
well My Concubine as “both steely and vulnerable, with a sexuality that tran- 
scends gender—a Mandarin Michael Jackson” (1993, 85). One wonders 
what sort of sexuality the critic imagines such a character to have (Does 
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one have a sexuality as one has sex, or as one has, say, black hair?); more- 
over, what is a sexuality that transcends gender, although it evidently does 
not transcend race?! Whatever it may be, clearly there is no possibility for 
the Time reviewer to own or identify with it: such a sexuality pertains to 
the other, Butterfly or Concubine, the Chinese actor(s), the homosexuals, 
the Michael Jacksons of various colors, who are “enough woman” for ary 
man to fall for. 

Many people, nowadays, use the word gender to speak of sexuality. The 
rhetorical confusion, when it is not equivocation, between two terms or 
discursive entities that, albeit mutually implicated, have very different 
histories and cultural locations, is rendered more acute by the media- 
generated public awareness of practices of transvestism, the choreography 
of transsexualism, and the growing currency of the term “transgender,” all 
of which are independent of sexual object-choice (i.¢., their subjects or 
* practitioners may desire or engage in heterosexual, same-sex, self-sex, het- 
erogencous-sex, even no-sex practices). The rhetorical assimilation of gen- 
der and sexuality serves many purposes, from euphemism in polite conver- 
sation to disrupting the moral status quo, all the way to the conceptual 
evacuation of the very terms “sexuality” and “gender”; and who stands to 
gain or to lose from rendering them indistinct is an interesting question 
that I must leave for another discussion. For the purposes of this discussion 
of the film M. Butterfly, I use the terms in the old-fashioned sense: gender 
for masculine or feminine identification; sexuality for heterosexual or 
same-sex desire. I noted earlier that the problem of how to refer to Song 
Liling by personal pronouns is a constant reminder of the discursive con- 
structedness of gender. Now I will add that it is also a sign of spectatorial 
identification. For example, Cronenberg’s referring to Song as “she,” which 
signals bis identification of Song as a woman (“Butterfly”), suggests bis iden- 
tification with Gallimard. Another spectator/critic refers to Song Liling as 
“she” but with a different set of identifications. 

Rey Chow’s “The Dream of a Butterfly” (1995) is, to my knowledge, 
the most theoretically rich and historically contextualized critical reading 
of the film published to date. In many ways, my reading is in solidarity 
with hers. I concur with her assessment of the central role of fantasy in the 
film and with her argument against a simply “political,” didactic reading of 
the orientalist content of the fantasy. I admire her lucid discussion of Lacan’s 


% In light of this observation, that sexual fantasy is cven more strictly bound to “racial” 
mages than it us to gender, it may be pointed out that while AL Batterfly deconstructs the 
cultural narrative of “the oriental woman” Butterfly, ıt does nothing to deconstruct the 
equally onentalist stereotype of the feminized Asian man (sec Fong 1991). 
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concept of the gaze in relation to the film. Moreover, Chow’s reading of 
Songs masquerade of femininity is also similar to mine here, with one 
distinction. Whereas I call the femininity represented in (M) Butterfly # 
fetish, Chow calls it the phallus: “Song exists for Gallimard as the phallus in 
Lacan’s sense of the term” (74); thus, in the paddy wagon scene, when he 
undresses before Gallimard, “Song fails to see that what Gallimard ‘wants’ 
is not him, Song, be he in the definitive form of a woman or a man, but, 
as Gallimard says, ‘Butterfly.’ Because Gallimard’s desire hinges on neither 
a female nor a male body, but rather on the phallus, the veiled thing that 
is the ‘oriental woman? Song’s candid disclosure of his physical body . . . 
serves not to arouse but extinguish desire” (77). 

The distinction between our two conceptualizations of the Butterfly 
trope in the film is the distinction between fetish and phallus. By saying 
that Song’s Butterfly is the phallus, which must remain veiled, masquer- 
aded (“the veiled thing thar is the ‘oriental woman’”), Chow adheres to 
the Lacanian definition of woman’s position in desire: she wants to be the 
phallus, the signifier of the desire of the Other. But what about Song's 
desire? Since the Butterfly fantasy is also the scenario of Song’s desire, to 
equate “Butterfly” with the phallus is to assume that Song’s homosexual 
desire is from the position of a woman (woman as phallus). Which is to 
see homosexuality as sexual and gender inversion, in the old sexological 
formula that Lacan’s theory raises to a higher level of abstraction.” Here 
is where my reading and Chow’s part ways or diverge—on the issue of 
the nature of desire and the conditions of spectatorial identification. Not 
surprisingly, the film elicits in me a very different fantasy. 

Chow uses the feminine personal pronoun “she” to identify the charac- 
ter Song Liling by gender or self-presentation rather than by anatomical 
sex. While this may indicate respect for one’s choice of gender identity, it 
ignores Song’s homosexual desire. In this Chow follows Cronenberg and 
Hwang,” both of whom deny or minimize the significance of Song’s ho- 
mosexual desire for René, although her identification, unlike theirs, is not 
with Gallimard but with Song; in other words, Chow’s referring to Song 


X I have attempted to reformulate the fetish as the general term for the signifier of per- 
verse desire, of which the phalius/penis may be a particular instance, in chaps, 5 and 6 of The 
Practice of Love (de Lauretis 1994). 

™ Tb me, this s not a ‘gay’ subject, because the very labels heterosamal or homoecxua! 
become meaningless in the context of this story. Yes, of course this was literally a bomoecxual 
affeir. Yet becanse Gallimard perceived it or chose to perceive it as a heterosexual liaison, in 
hus mind it was essentially so. Smoc I am telling the story from the Frenchman’s point of 
view” (Hwang 1988, cited by Chow 1995, 89-90, n. 14). 
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as “she” signals her identification of Song as a woman, but also her identi- 
fication with Song as a woman. However, if one defines Song as a woman 
solely on account of gender, without consideration of sexuality and desire, 
the motivation for bis actions and his sexual relationship with René can 
only be a political one: Song is a spy, does what he does for the love of his 
country, not of Ren¢—a characterization the film ironizes (most evidently 
in the two scenes between Song and Comrade Chin) and openly disal- 
lows.” Alternatively, Song’s motivation is one of anticolonial resistance 
and revenge: he just plays the role of Butterfly to tum the orientalist fan- 
tasy against its colonial, imperialist creator. In my view, the film also belies 
this reading, especially (but not only) in the paddy wagon scene after the 
trial, when Song tries in vain to convince René to accept his transvestite 
fantasy of Butterfly as a gay fantasy. There, when the spying game is all 
played out, it seems to me beyond doubt that, whatever else he may be, 
Song is a man who loves a man. 

And yet, if one identifies Song as a woman, and wih Song as a woman, 
one sees a different film. Chow, for example, writes: “At no moment in the 
film M. Butterfly docs Song’s subjectivity and desire become lucid to us . . . 
until in the ‘showdown’ scene in the police van. In that scene, we see for 
the first time that what she ‘wants’ is a complete overturning of the laws 
of desire that have structured her relationship with Gallimard. In other 
words, in spite of her love for the Frenchman, what the ‘oriental woman 
wants is nothing less than the liquidation of his entire sexual ontological 
being — his death” (1995, 87). 

After the paddy wagon scene, in which Songs homosexual desire can 
no longer be in doubt, Chow’s interpretation moves to the allegorical level, 
and Song is read as a figure for the avenging “oriental woman” who, in 
the end, goes off in her airplane like Pinkerton on his ship, leaving the 
Western man to his demise, humbled as he had humbled Butterfly, the 
tables turned. Such an interpretation could be given of the text of the stage 
play and is, in fact, the interpretation favored by the playwright: “The 
Frenchman fantasizes that he is Pinkerton and his lover is Butterfly. By the 
end of the piece, he realizes that it is he who has been Butterfly, in that 
the Frenchman has been duped by love; the Chinese spy, who exploited 


2 In the first of these scenes, Comrade Chin’s surprise visit finds Song reading glossy 
magazines (“decadent trash”). The one picked out by the camera features on its cover a color 
photo of the Chinese-American actress Anna May Wong (sce n. 5 above) who, as the camera 
seems to comment ironically, was a star in decadent and trashy Hollywood movies. What the 
camera docs not suggest, but some spectators may recall, is that Wong was also known to 
appear in male drag. 
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that love, is therefore the real Pinkerton” (Hwang 1988, 86).% However, 
this reversal of the roles of the dominant narrative, by ignoring Song’s 
desire, denies his subjectivity and turns him into a trope for political libera- 
tion, an allegorical figure, a counter-Butterfly, no less ideological than Puc- 
cini’s Cho-cho-san who wanted so much to be Mrs. Pinkerton, an Ameri- 
can, at thin is precisely the didactic interpretation that Chow herself wants 
to discredit. 

The contradiction in Chow’s reading of the film suggests to me the ac- 
tive presence of a spectatorial fantasy: the spectator projects her own wish 
into the film’s scenario and narrative resolution, sees herself in — identifies 
with — the character of Song, and invests it with the role that she herself 
would play in the fantasy scenario; that is, the role of the woman who will 
not die for love of the imperialist, Western “devil” but wants his death 
instead, “the liquidation of his entire sexual ontological being.” This, how- 
ever, is not a fantasy of vengeance or simple role reversal. In the brief coda 
that inchudes the last long passage quoted, Chow extends her reading 
of the film to pose anew the question of cultural and gender difference, 
making explicit the critical and political nature, as well as the subjective 
grounds, of her identification wih and of Song as a woman: “By definition, 
the death of the white man signals the dawn of a fundamentally different 
way of coming to terms with the East. The film closes with ‘Butterfly’ fly- 
ing back to China. This ‘oriental woman’ who existed as the white man’s 
symptom — what will happen to her now that the white man is dead? That 
is the ultimate question with which we are left” (1995, 87). 

It seems to me that John Lone’s performance of the character, in keeping 
with Cronenberg’s (re)vision, does not sustain such a reading and that 
Chow’s concluding question can only emerge as an effect of a compelling, 
political and personal, spectatorial fantasy. His expression as he sits on the 
plane, in male clothes, is not one of victory or revenge but one of sadness 
and loss. Closing as it does on this image of Song, the film reaffirms his 
presence as the man whom neither Gallimard nor the director (nor some 
spectators) can or wish to see. Or so it seems to me. For my spectatorial 
identification is also with Song although, from the beginning of the film, 
I identified him as a man, and hence have been referring to him by the 
masculine pronoun throughout this reading. 

Concomitant with the necessary, narrative identification with Gallimard 
as the “hero” of the film, my fantasmatic identification is with Song. As far 
as I can know (or think I know), my spectatorial fantasy is based on his 


> Although Hwang is credited for the films screenplay, he did extensive rewriting ac- 
cording to the director’s suggestions (sec Rodley 1993, 172-73). 
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politically incorrect desire, which exists in spite of his awareness of its ori- 
entalist, colonialist nature and indeed in spite of its impossibility. I identify 
with the predicament that Song not only exemplifies but also lives with 
conscious determination, for his desire is the predicament: he can be loved 
only as a woman created by a man and for a man—the predicament of 
femininity; he can be loved by a man only as a woman— the predicament 
of a homosexual in a heteronormative world. In other words, the predica- 
ment of desire: to be loved in a scenario in which your part is scripted by 
the other, and to be loved as a woman when one is not one. 


Department of History of Consciousness 
University of California, Santa Crus 
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Seyla Benhablb 


Sexual Difference and Collective kienttties: 
The New Global Constellation 


Postmodernism and globalization 


n retrospect, the term patmodermism, which dominated discussions in 

the humanities and social sciences in the 1980s and announced a new 

spirit of the epoch, appears to have captured a play at the level of surfaces 
only. Postmodernism heralded the end of history, understood as a cumula- 
tive, progressive, coherent sequence; postmodernism announced the end 
of man and reduced the anthropological subject to a vanishing face in the 
sand, a disappearing signifier, a fractured, centerless creature; postmodem- 
ism trumpeted the end of philosophy and of master narratives of justifica- 
tion and legitimation. Certainly, there were distinctions between postmod- 
ernism and poststructuralism. While the former designates a movement 
with wide currency in many different fields, the latter refers to a specific 
moment in the evolution of high theory, in the European — but particu- 
larty French—context, when Marxist and psychoanalytic paradigms, as 
well as the models of Claude Lévi-Strauss and Ferdinand de Saussure, 
which had dominated French theory construction from the early 1960s on- 
ward, came to an end. Judith Butler (1992) and Chantal Mouffe (1992) are 
correct in remarking that one should not himp together Michel Foucault, 


‘Thus article has been a long time in the making. Versions of it were delivered at a National 
Endowment for the Humanities Seminar on Ethics and Aesthencs organized by Anthony 
Cascardi and Charles Altieri at the University of Califomua, Berkeley, in the summer of 1993. 
My discussion of Virginia Woolf and Charlea Taylor formed part of a lecture delivered at the 
Northwestern Humanities Institute Series in the spring of 1994. titled “Sources of the Self in 
Contemporsry Feminist Theory.” Most recently, versions were read as a plenary address to 
the conference “Virnral Gender: Past Proyechons and Future Histories? organized by the 
Interdisciplinary Group for Historical Literary Study and the Women’s Studics Program at 
Texas A&M University in April 1996; at the New School for Social Research Graduate Fac- 
ulty Women in Philosophy Colloquium in the spang of 1996; and at the Cambadge Univer- 
tity Interdisciplinary Feminist Philosophy Colloquium in March 1998. My thanks go to par- 
tiapants on all thosc occasions for their crinctams and comments. I owe special thanks to 
Bonnie Honig, Lynn Layton, Doris Sommer, Jill Prank, and Melissa Lane for commenting 
on veruans of this article at various stages of its evolution. 

[Sigm Journal of Women in Culture and Sacccty 1999, vol. 24, no. 2] 
© 1999 by The Unrremity of Chicago. All iights reserved. 0097-9740/99/2402-0002$02,00 
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Jean-François Lyotard, and Jacques Derrida, as if they all represented the 
same philosophical tradition. Nonetheless, each of these thinkers, in dif- 
ferent ways, contributed to the set of cultural sensibilities that were ae 
ated with the term pastmodernism in the 1980s. 

Fredric Jameson (1991, 37-38, 48 ff.) was one of the few social and 
cultural critics to point out that postmodernism’s fixation on incommensu- 
rabilities, conflicts, and antagonisms at the level of surfaces was failing to 
account for processes of uniformization and homogenization occurring at 
deeper levels. Jameson sought to establish links between late capitalism’s 
developmental stage and postmodernism. Contingency at the surface is 
necessity at a deeper level, he argued; antagonism at one level is subservi- 
ence to the same forces at another, less visible level.’ Jameson was right: 
there is little question that the surface antagonisms, conflicts, and agonisms 
noted by postmodernists were accompanied by deeper forces of economic, 
military, technological, and communications and information integra- 
tion—1n short, by what we have come to call globalization in the nineties. 
If fragmentation was the code word of the eighties, hybridity is the code 
word of the nineties; if sscommenswrability was a master term for the cight- 
ics, saterstitialsty is one for the nineties; if the dash of cultures was the hori- 
zon of the eighties, meticultwralism and polyglotisn are the framework of 
the nineties.! 

It is my thesis that the new constellation formed by the coming together 
of global integration and apparent cultural fragmentation is the contempo- 
rary horizon against which the project of contemporary feminism must be 
rethought. Our contemporary condition is marked by the melting down 
of all naturalistic signifiers in the political and cultural realm and a desper- 
ate attempt to recreate them. The decline of superpower polarism and the 
end of the Cold War have brought with them a dizzying reconfiguration 
of the map of Europe. But elsewhere in the world as well, contradictory 
pulls are at work: as globalization proceeds at a dizzying rate, as a material 
global civilization encompasses the earth from Hong Kong to Lima, from 
Pretoria to Helsinki, worldwide integration is accompanied by cultural and 
collective disintegration. India and Turkey, among the earliest and oldest 
democracies of the Third World, are in the throes of religious struggles 
and ethnic strife that at times call into question the very project of a secular 
representative democracy. Need one mention the civil war in the former 
Yugoslavia and the simmering nationality conflicts in Chechnya, Azerbai- 


' 2 “Political empowerment and the enlargement of the mulnaulruralist cause,” wotes Homi 
Bhabha, “come from posing questions of solidarity and community from the mterstitial per- 
spective” (1994, 3). 
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jan, Macedonia, and Rwanda? As the markers of certainty at the economic, 
geopolitical, and technological spheres decline and can no longer be used 
to create hierarchies among nations and cultures, new signifiers are gener- 
ated to fill their place— signifiers that seek to renaturalize historical and 
cultural identities by presenting them as if they were racially and anthro- 
pologically deep-seated distinctions. The worldwide resurgence of eth- 
nic and nationalist movements, at a time of the decline and weakness of 
nation-states everywhere, is a further testimony to this process. What does 
this mean for contemporary feminism? How can we think of sexual differ- 
ence in the context of new struggles around collective identities? 

Debates around identity, which have always played a crucial role in the 
women’s movement, are now dominating nationalist, separatist aspirations 
worldwide. The purpose of this article is to engage in a retrospective analy- 
sis of identity debates within feminism of the past two decades, while keep- 
ing in mind the insights and dangers inaugurated by the new global con- 
stellation. The “paradigm wars” of feminist theory, which have raged 
among critical and poststructuralist feminist theorists in particular, lead me 
to draw some general analytical conclusions about identities, be they per- 
sonal, gender, or national. I propose a narrative model for conceptualizing 
identity at all these levels, and, by toggling back and forth between global 
political considerations andthe concerns of feminist theory, I hope to out- 
line a viable model for thinking about identities in the context of radical 
democratic politics. 


The problem of the subject revisited 

In my view, the most important theoretical issue to emerge from the femi- 
nism/postmodernism debates of the 1980s remains the problem of the 
subject. This problem comprises several others: First, how do we reconcep- 
tualize subjectivity in light of the philosophical contributions of feminism? 
How does feminism alter our understanding of the traditional episte- 
mological or moral subject of western philosophy — the cogito ergo swm of 
Descartes or the Kantian rational moral agent who is free only insofar 
as he can act in accordance with a universal law that he, as a rational being, 


2 The new literature on Islamic movements and, in particular, the use of terms such as 
jihad to designate all aspirations in the contemporary world for ethnic, religious, and cultural 
particularisms, even if well intentioned, unfortunately contribute to the portrayal of “Islam” 
as the enemy of the West. After the end of the Cold War, Istam has become the new archen- 
Jihad vs. McWorld: How Globalsm and Tribalsm Are Reshaping the World (1995) succumbs to 
these tendencies. 
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legislates to himself? Has the feminist emphasis on embodiedness, inter- 
subjectivity, caring and empathy, sexuality and desire subverted the catego- 
ries of the tradition? If so, what has it brought in their place?? Second, what 
is the relation between subjectivity and political agency? Can we think of 
political/moral/culmral agency only insofar as we retain a robust concep- 
tion of the autonomous, rational, and accountable subject, or is a concept 
of the subject as fragmentary and riveted by heterogeneous forces more 
conducive to understanding varieties of resistance and cultural struggles of 
the present? 

‘These issues have been at the heart of my ongoing public disagreement 
and dialogue with Judith Butler over the processes of identity formation, 
an exchange that has been reproduced in the volume Femsénist Contentions: 


A Philosophical Exchange (Benhabib et al. 1995).* My position was that in 
Gender Trouble (1990) at least, Butler subscribes to an overly constructivist 


view of selfhood and agency that leaves little room for explaining the possi- 
bilities of creativity and resistance. I objected that the term performativsty 


® See Louise M. Anthony and Charlotte Witts important new collection of works by ana- 
lytically oriented feminist philosophers (1993). 

* One of the more exciting and incisive contributions to our exchange is a recent article 
(1998). Anderson passes same unfortunate judgments about the motives as well as the con- 
teat of the publication of this work, naming us “an clite ‘gang of four” (1). Despite some 
unwarranted rhetorical side-flourishes, Anderson defends a “more capacious model of dia- 
of spectacle, performance” (2). Defending Habermas against me, or my earher work against 
my exchanges with Butler, Anderson attempts to show how communicative ethics can be 
made compatible with processes “of radical disidentification” (2). I find this an mteresting 
argument, however, I remam skeptical on two counts. First, as I argue in the body of this 
article, disidentification only works against a background of identificanon constituted 
through narrative. Otherwise, disidentification may not be in the service of the self, but it can 
further the dissolution of a strong sense of self. Second, I am skeptical about the “transforma- 
tive-politicaP’ potential of such performative disidentifications. As Anderson notes, I am a 
civil libertarian on a whole range of issues relating to pornography, sadomasochism, etc., but 
I do not share the optimism of the artistic avant-garde of the modem penod, since the Dadaist 
movement of this century, that the performative disruptions of artistic life must also produce 
good politics. The politics af culture must always be judged against the background of the 
culture of politics in any given country. The United States, since the 1960s, has managed to 
produce an avant-garde artisuc culture in arts, theater, dance, music, and literature that us the 
envy of the word without managing to solve the problems of corrupt campaign financing, 
blockages in legislative processes, misguided foreign policy, and lack of universal health care 
coverage, parental leave, decent housing, and education for all who live in this polity. Ir is 
some “cultural purism,” that leads me to be skeptical about the “cultural politics of the 
performative.” 
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appeared to reduce individuals to masks without an actor or to a series of 
disjointed gender enactments without a center. Butler clarified subse- 
quently that she had meant performatsvity to invoke not a dramaturgical 
but a linguistic model. She writes in Bodies That Matter, “Performativity is 
... not a singular ‘act? for it is always a reiteration of a norm or a set of 
noms, and to the extent that it acquires an act-like status in the present, it 
conceals or dissimulates the conventions of which it is a repetition” (1993, 
12). Relying on Derrida’s appropriation of speech-act theory, Butler sees 
performativity as a reenactment, as an iteration that in the process of enun- 
ciation also transforms what it iterates or enunciates. Repetition and inno- 
vation, necessity and contingency are brought together in an interesting 
fashion here. I have little quarrel with this view of linguistic agency; how- 
ever, I think that one needs a stronger concept of human intentionality 
and a more developed view of the communicative-pragmatic abilities of 
everyday life to explain how speech acts are not only iterations but also 
innovations and reinterpretations, be it of old linguistic codes, communi- 
cative or behavioral. 

This philosophical disagreement concerning the nature of language and 
human intentionality was not always at the forefront of my earlier ex- 
changes with Butler. Her recent work in Excitable Speech helps articulate 
these differences more sharply. In this work, Butler explores, among other 
issues, Derrida’s critique of J. L. Austin’s theory of speech acts (Butler 
1997, 146-55). What she fails to note, and what is of crucial importance 
in our dispute, is that Derrida and Jiirgen Habermas agree that the Aus- 
tinian theory of speech acts is too conventionalist, that is, that it identifies 

ivity with the fulfillment or satisfaction of a given social code or 
norm (Habermas 1987, 194-99). Derrida and Habermas concur that the 
most interesting aspects of language-in-use occur in situations in which 
there are no stipulated social rules or codes. Such situational understanding 
is quite distinct from fulfilling a norm or following a convention. In his 
critique of John Searle, Derrida complains that Searle’s “speech act” theory 
cannot account for the “surfeit of meaning” that transcends the boundaries 
of mere conventionality. There is always “more” in language. Derrida 
writes: “I do not believe that iterability is necessarily tied to convention, 
and even less, that it is limited by it. Iterability is precisely that which— 
once its consequences have been unfolded—can no longer be dominated 
by the opposition nature/convention. It dislocates, subverts, and con- 
stantly displaces the dividing line between the two terms. It has an essential 
rapport with the force (theoretical and practical, ‘effective; ‘historical; ‘pey- 
chic) ‘political? etc.) deconstructing these oppositional limits” (Derrida 
1988, 102). For Habermas, this “more” in language comes about through 
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the communicative competence of social actors in generating situational 
interpretations of their lifeworld through communicative acts oriented to 
validity claims. For Derrida, the “surfeit” of meaning, the subversions that 
transform iterations, are part of the bounty of language itself, For Ha- 
bermas, this surfeit is part of the bounty of communication—not merely 
of language, but of language-in-use. The crucial issue is this: Can there 
be resignification without communication among members of a language 
game? If, as Derrida argues and Habermas concurs, speech acts are acts 
not only, or not primarily, because they reproduce a set of established 
norms and conventions but because they reinterpret and resignify, modify, 
and discursively challenge such norms and conventions, then how does 
one know, how does anyone know, that such resignification and reinterpre- 
tation have taken place?# In the Derridian model of speech as enunciation, 
the surplus of meaning seems to reside in the almost oracular quality of 
utterances themselves. In the model of communicative pragmatics, by con- 
trast, the same proposition—let us say, “The moon is made of green 
cheese” — can be treated as incorporating different speech acts depending 
on the validity claims raised by the speaker and accepted or rejected by the 
hearers. For example, is this statement to be understood as a scientific claim 
about the material composition of the moon or as an expressive-poctic 
claim about one’s emotions concerning the moon? Or is it a normative 
statement, exhorting us to accept as correct that we should view the moon 
as if it were made of green cheese? In communicative pragmatics the inten- 
tions of the speaker and the negotiations about these intentions between 
speaker and hearer are articulated through the various validity claims that 
the same proposition can embody. These are the claims to truth or false- 
hood, rightness or wrongness, sincerity and deception, and intelligibility. 
The validity claims of propositions cannot be identified independently of 
the intentions of their ; 

As Butlers Excitable Speech makes admirably clear, views of political 
agency and legal accountability are inextricably bound up with our philo- 
sophical understandings of linguistic activity. Nevertheless, this account 
still offers no explication of how regimes of discourse/power or normative 
regimes of language and sexuality both circumscribe and enable the sub- 
ject. As Allison Weir observes, “What's lost here is any recognition of the 


s Martin Jay (1992) secs these different orientations to language as the central msue of 
coarenton among critical cheorists and poststructuralists. For an exploration of the complex 
issues of understanding (Vernuendyway), reaching understanding (Eiererstacnanes) and con- 
sensus (Konans) in universal pragmatics, sec the exchange between myself and David Hoy on 
Habermas's theory of universal pragmatics (Benhahib 1996a; Hoy 1996). 
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perspectives of the participants in these performances, and hence, any 
meaningful differentiation among unreflective, deliberate, dogmatic, de- 
fensive, anxious, ironic, playful, and parodic performances of gender, and 
any understanding of the ways in which these interact and conflict in spe- 
cific performances and particular subjects. What’s lost then, is any mean- 
ingful concept of agency, and any meaningful concept of subversion” 
(1996, 127). I would like to suggest a “narrative” model of subjectivity 
and identity-constitution in place of the “performativity” model.* My con- 
tention is that the narrative model has the virtue of accounting for that 
“surfeit of meaning, creativity and spontaneity” that is said to accompany 
iteration in the performativity model as well but whose mechanisms cannot 
actually be explained by performativity. 

I will introduce this narrative model first by an excursus into Virginia 
Woolf’s Orlando and, second, through a detailed examination of Charles 
Taylors views on the constitution of identities through “webs of narra- 
tives.” There is an interesting convergence of literary and philosophical per- 
spectives here: both Woolf and Taylor outline a notion of a “core” self, the 
constitution of which Woolf leaves mysterious and Taylor tries to account 
for in several ways. ROLE MNO a every ees 


with their writings. 


The narrative model of identity constitution I: 
Virginia Woolf's Orlando 
Narrativity and identity, or the manner in which the telling of the story of 
the self reinforces or undermines a particular understanding of self, is a 
major preoccupation of high modernist literature from Marcel Proust to 
James Joyce, from Robert Musil to Virginia Woolf. Due to her incisive 
disentanglement of the confluence of one’s sense of self with fantasies and 
expectations about one’s sex/gender, Woolf’s work remains a beacon for 
navigating the stormy waters of identities. 

In October 1928, the month during which Woolf delivered the two 


$ I would like to cammon that I am usmg these terms in the specific senses that they have 
acquired in this debate. Ar some level, all narratives are performatives, and many performa- 
tives involve a narrative dimension. Nonetheless, at the level of sdentity-constinition these 
refer to a theory of individual identity consttunon as well as to a theory of sexual identity 
focmation. In this article I am dealmg with individual and collective identities and not with 
in the uses of these terms. 
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lectures that were to form the basis of A Room of Ones Own (1929), her 
novel Orlando appeared.” An exuberant, fantastic, lyrical, satiric novel, Or- 
lando, in the words of one critic, “stages the mobility of fantasy and desire; 
it is a narrative of boundary crossings— of time, space, gender, and sex” 
(Lawrence 1992, 253). This biography begins in the late 1500s as the story 
of a beautiful and talented young man of noble descent, good fortune, and 
great promise. In fact, so bright is the future held in store for this young 
man that Queen Elizabeth takes a fancy to him and showers him with 
amorous advances. After falling madly in love with a mysterious and fickle 
Russian princess, Sasha, Orlando agrees to be sent to Constantinople as 
the crown’s ambassador; there he falls into a deep trance that lasts several 
days and awakens to find himself a woman: “Orlando had become a 
woman — there is no denying it,” writes Woolf “But in cvery other respect, 
Orlando remained precisely as he had been. The change of sex, though it 
altered their future, did nothing whatever to alter their identity. Their faces 
remained, as their portraits prove, practically the same. His memory — but 
in future we must, for conventions sake, say ‘her’ for ‘his; and ‘she’ for 
‘he’— her memory then, went back through all the events of her past life 
without encountering any obstacle. Some slight haziness there may have 
been, as if a few dark drops had fallen into the clear pool of memory; 
certain things had become a little dimmed; but that was all” (107). 

The last phrase, “that was all,” conceals the extent to which the entire 
novel is a meditation on the complex themes of personal identity, sexual 
difference, the construction of gender, and the quest of the artist to dis- 
cover the innermost sources from which creativity, art, imagination, and 
fantasy spring. “Orlando was a man till the age of thirty; when he became 
a woman and has remained so ever since” (107). Woolfs narrative defies 
easy categorization in terms of androgyny, bisexuality, or the polymor- 
phous perversity of all sexual desire. It is “an exuberant and fantastic sexual 
ideal” (Lokke 1992, 236), a story of multiple and transgressive sexuality. 
Dedicated to Woolf's lover, Vita Sackville-West, and composed during 
Sackville-West’s travels to the Near East, Orlando is both “public and pri- 
vate, directed to an audience of one and many” (Lawrence 1992, 257). 

Having survived the sarcasm, hypocrisy, and baseness of the savants of 
the eighteenth century, personified by Pope, Addison, and Dryden, Or- 
lando faces the repressive gender roles of the nineteenth century: “One 
might see the spirit of the age blowing, now hot, now cold, upon her 
cheeks. And if the spirit of the age blew a little unequally . . . her ambigu- 
ous position must excuse her (even her sex was still in dispute) and the 


7 All unattributed parenthetical references in the text are to Woolf 1977. 
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irregular life she had lived before” (181). Fixed sexual identity, as defined 
by rigid gender roles and categories, is not central to the core identity of 
the self, Woolf intimates. The sources of the self as a unified being, if there 
are any at all, suggests Woolf, lic deeper. Looking through her shirt pock- 
ets, Orlando discovers a “sea-stained, blood-stained, travel-stained” (181) 
manuscript of her poem “The Oak Tree.” She had started working on this 
back in 1586, close to “three hundred years” before the point at which the 
narrator finds her/himself in the second half of the nineteenth century 
(181). Meanwhile, as she looks through the pages of the manuscript, she 
realizes “how very little she had changed all these years. She had been a 
gloomy boy, in love with death, as boys are; and then she had been amo- 
rous and florid; and then she had been sprightly and satirical; and some- 
times she had tried prose and sometimes she had tried drama. Yet through . 
all these changes she had remained, she reflected, fundamentally the same. 
She had the same brooding meditative temper, the same love of animals 
and nature, the same passion for the country and the seasons” (181). 

“Yet through all these changes she had remained, she reflected, funda- 
mentally the same” What is the meaning of this sameness of the self? : 
Through what sets of characteristics or activities, patterns of consciousness 
or behavior, do we say of someone that she is “the same”? In philosophical 
language, how is the identity of the self that remains self-same to be 
thought of? 

Woolf gives no unequivocal answer to this question — perhaps it allows 
none. Sometimes she suggests that the core identity of the self is formed by 
a set of gender-transcending characteristics that in old-fashioned language 
would be called “character”: Orlando had “the same brooding meditative 
temper, the same love of animals and nature, the same passion for the 
country and the seasons.” It is these moral, cognitive, and aesthetic disposi- 
tions, Woolf intimates, that constitute her as “fundamentally the same.” 


The narrative model of identity constitution II: 

Charlies Taylor's Sources of the Seif 

Charles Taylor’s Soweces of the Seif is an attempt to disentangle philosophi- 
cally the relationships between a sense of core identity and a set of disposi- 
tional attitudes, or “strong evaluative commitments,” also cherished by the 
self. Two metaphors dominate Taylors lucid analysis of identity: “hori- 
zons” and “webs of interlocution.” Of horizons Taylor writes, “My identity 
is defined by the commitments and identifications which provide the frame 
or horizon within which I can try to determine from case to case what is 
good, or valuable, or what ought to be done, or what I endorse or oppose.” 
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“To know who I am,” he emphasizes, “is a species of knowing where I 
stand” (Taylor 1989, 27). A horizon of strong evaluations or of strong 
evaluative commitments is for ‘Taylor “integral” to human personhood.’ 

The metaphor of “webs of interlocution” suggests a different approach, 
one more consonant with a narrative view. It describes, Taylor writes, “the 
sense in which one cannot be a self on one’s own... . I am a self only in 
relation to certain interlocutors: in one way in relation to those conversa- 
tion partners who were essential to my achieving self-definition; in another 
in relation to those who are now crucial to my continuing grasp of lan- 
guages of self understanding — and, of course, these classes may overlap. A 
self exists only within what I call ‘webs of interlocution’” (1989, 36). The 
answer to the question of who I am always involves reference to “where” 
, Jam speaking from and to whom or with whom. 

The dialogic narrative view, which I share with Taylor and which I shall 
distinguish from the more essentialist model of “strong evaluative commit- 
ments,” is the following: To be and to become a self is to insert oneself 
into webs of interlocution; it is to know how to answer when one is ad- 
dressed; in turn, it is learning how to address others. Of course, we never 
really “insert” ourselves but rather are thrown into these webs of interlocu- 
tion, in the Heideggerian sense of Geworfenbeit. We are born into webs 
of interlocution or into webs of narrative—from the familial and gender 
Narratives to the linguistic one to the macronarrative of one’s collective 
identity. We become who we are by learning to be a conversation partner 
in these narratives. Although we do not choose the webs in whose nets we 
are initially caught or select those with whom we wish to converse, our 
agency consists in our capacity to weave out of those narratives and frag- 
ments of narratives a life story that makes sense for us, as unique individual 
selves. Certainly, the codes of established narratives in various cultures de- 
fine our capacity to tell the story in very different ways; they limit our 
freedom to “vary the code”? But just as it is always possible in a conversa- 


* Surely, though, this claim is far too specific to a certain ethos of modemty to be general- 
izable throughout the history of culture. The language of strong evaluations and strong 
evaluatrve commitments implies an ethics of autonomy and an ethos of disenchantment. 
Since our moral and valuc universes have become disenchanted in characteristically modern 
ways, we are thrust unto the position of making strong evaluabons and strong evaluative 
commitments. In an enchanted universe these evaluations are not “mune,” they simply are 
“part” of my bang by virtue of the consntunve identity that I share with others. They are 
mine because they are a part of my value universe. The language of strong evaluative com- 
Joel Anderson (1996) analyzes the tensions between Taylors “expressiviem and his moral 
realism.” 

’ Tt is thanks to Ton: Morrison's tremendous contributions in giving voice to Black Amen- 
cans, and African-Amencan women in particular, that we have learned something about the 
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tion to drop the last remark and let it crash on the floor in silence, or to 
carry on and keep the dialogue alive and going, or to become whimsical, 
ironic, and critical and turn the conversation on itself, so too, do we always 
have options in telling a life story that makes sense to us. These options 
are not ahistorical; they are culturally and historically specific and inflected 
by the master narrative of the family structure and gender roles into which 
cach individual is thrown. Nonetheless, just as the grammatical rules of 
language, once acquired, do not exhaust our capacity to build an infinite 
number of well-formed sentences in a language, so socialization and accu- 
mulation processes do not determine the life story of any unique individual 
or his or her capacity to initiate new actions and new sentences in a conver- 
sation. Donald Spence, a psychoanalyst, formulates the link between the 
self and narration perspicaciously: “It is by means of a continuous dialogue 
with ourselves —in daydreams, partial thoughts, and full-fledged plans — 
that we search for ways to interact with our environment and tum happen- 
ings into meanings, and we organize these interactions by putting our reac- 
tions into words. . . . Language offers a mechanism for putting myself into 
the world, as Heidegger might phrase it, and for making the world part of 
me; and language very likely determines the way in which experience will 
be registered and later recalled” (1987, 134). 

Are there really significant distinctions between the dialogic and narra- 
tive understanding of the self and the view of “strong evaluations” that 
‘Taylor also adumbrates? Indeed there are, and spelling them out will give 
one a firmer grasp of the postmodernist objection that any conception of 
a “core identity” is essentialist, ahistorical, and implausible. Consider some 
postmodem objections to the concept of “strong evaluations”: certainly, 
the experiences of fragmentation and collage, the senseless being next-to- 
each-other in space and time of individuals, are authentic. They express 
and articulate a material and lived reality of our social and cultural world. 
Particularly postmodern selves seem to suffer from the inability to make 
strong evaluative commitments. What implications does this have for Tay- 
lors theory? In the face of cultural forms of possible selfhood that contra- 
dict his theory, Taylor could give two answers: one response could be that 
individuals do have strong evaluative and constitutive commitments, al- 
though these may not be known to them. It is only the standpoint of the 
observer or the philosophical analyst or the psychotherapist that could dis- 
close these. A second response could be that individuals whose lives lack 


vartabilty of “narratives and codes” across groups and cultures and genders The comparative 
study of narrative voices and codes would conribute to a philosophical understanding of 
selfhood across racial and gender divides. Morrison’s work also demonstrates the indispens- 
ability of narrative for the empewerment of oppressed and marginal groups. 
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strong evaluative commitments also lack the essential conditions of what 
Taylor refers to as “integral, that is, undamaged human personhood” 
(1989, 27). Taylor entertains both options; it is the second claim that I 
find particularly problematic and would like to focus on. 

How plausible is it to argue that strong evaluative commitments are 
essential to human personhood — as essential, let us say, as the capacity to 
be a conversation partner in a web of interlocurion? I think that there is a 
confusion of levels in Taylors argument at this point: Taylor confuses the 
conditions of posible human agency with a strong concept of moral integrity. But 
it is possible to think of the first without the second. Consider two human 
types: the seducer and the ironist. The one goes through life accumulating 
conquests, love affairs, and broken hearts and is unable to make strong 
commitments or even state where or for what she or he stands. The other, 
vigilant and selfreflective, self-critical and whimsical, retains a distance 
from all commitments and thrives on not making strong evaluations or 
strong evaluative commitments. Of course, Taylor could respond that the 
strong evaluations out of which the seducer acts are those of narcissistic 
self-gratification in having others fall for her or him, whereas, for the iro- 
nist, a certain sense of sovereign control and not giving oneself too much 
to any one thing is the secret horizon of strong evaluation. If the philoso- 
pher were the psychotherapist for these individuals the task would consist 
in revealing to them what they implicitly presuppose. One could shift from 
the language of self-description and self-identification to the language of 
observational assessment to sustain Taylor’s view of strong evaluations. 

Undoubtedly, in many instances in human life and interaction, such a 
shift in perspective from the standpoint of the agent to that of the observer 
is justifiable and valid. Nonetheless, it cannot be that there is always and 
necessarily a disjunction between the language of self-evaluation and de- 
scription and that of the third-person observer’s point of view. I think we 
can entertain the possibility that there are human lives that lack a horizon 
of strong evaluations and evaluative commitments. Such lives may lack a 
certain depth, a certain integrity, a certain vibrancy and vitality, but we 
know that they can be and are lived by some. It just seems wrong to say 
that they are not human life stories at all; should we rather not say that they 
are not very desirable, deep, or worthwhile ones? What is at stake here? 

We have to think of the continuity of the self in time not through a 
commitment to a specific set of evaluative goods but through the cspacsty to hake 
and adopt an attitude toward such goods, even if, and particularly if, this 
attitude means noncommitment. There can be self-identity without moral 
integrity; the core identity of a self is better defined through the second- 
order attitudes and beliefs that this self has toward making first-order com- 
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mitments. In the language of narration, it is not what the story is about 
that matters but, rather, one’s ability to keep telling a story about who one 
is that makes sense to oneself and to others. Strong evaluative commit- 
ments may or may not be part of such narratives or fragments of narratives. 
Spence writes of the self as a “signature,” a “fingerprint”: “The way a life 
is conceived or described tells us something important about the teller that 
he very likely does not know himself. . . . The concept of self reminds us 
that a certain structured constellation of attitudes, principles, and values 
contributes to our view of everyday happenings and affects the way these 

ings are represented in memory and recovered in time” (1987, 
132-33). This “certain structured constellation of attitudes” may or may 
not entail strong evaluations or evaluative commitments. It is the signature 
that matters, not the document that is signed. Or, to remain at the level of 
metaphor, what matters are the marks left by the fingerprint, not the ink 
or what the marks are imprinted on. Taylor's view of the self is not about 
the signature, however, but about the document, and not about the im- 
print but the ink and the object on which it is left. This, I am arguing, is a 
confusion of levels of analysis. 

Ironically, objections to views such as Taylor’s concept of “strong cvalu- 
ations” on the grounds that they are essentialist also succumb to the same 
confusion: they assume that any conception of identity suggests the fiction 
of a stable, frozen, and fixed subject, preceding in time the multifarious 
performatives of gender and language, social roles, and individual postures 
through which we become who we are. The language of strong evaluative 
commitments suggests a “doer who precedes the deed” (Nietzsche). Yet if 
we think of the identity of the self in time not in terms of a set of strong 
evaluative commitments but rather in terms of an ability to make sense, to 
render coherent, meaningful, and viable for oneself one’s shifting commit- 
ments as well as changing attachments, then the postmodernist objection 
loses its target. The issue becomes whether it is possible to be a self at all 
without some ability to continue to generate meaningful and viable narra- 
tives over time. My view is that, hard as we try, we cannot “stop making 
sense,” as the Talking Heads urge us to do. We will try to make sense out 
of nonsense. 

Are there constraints, then, on what makes sense? Put differently: What 
if strong assumptions about narrative with their inevitable overtones of 
beginning, unfolding, and resolution—the classical model of a tragedy 
from which we can draw lessons for life—find their way into this model 
and thus push the illusions of coherence, continuity, and fixity from one 
level to the next? I would like to suggest that “making sense” does not 
involve an Aristotelian or Victorian model of narrative, with a coherent 
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beginning, unfolding, and ending. It involves, rather, the psychodynamic 
capacity to go on, to retell, to re-member, to reconfigure. Retelling, re 
membering, and reconfiguring always entail more than one narrative; they 
occur in a “web of interlocution.” which is also a conversation with the 
other(s). Others are not just the subject matters of my story; they are also 
tellers of their own stories, which compete with my own, unsettle my self- 
understanding, and spoil my attempts to mastermind my own narrative. 
Narratives cannot have closure precisely because they are always aspects of 
the narratives of others; the sense that I create for myself is always im- 
mersed in a fragile “web of stories” that I as well as others spin."° Psychoan- 
alytic feminism. both challenges and supplements the narrative model. 
“The shadow cast by the other subject,” in Jessica Benjamin’s words, is 
permanent. 


1° Margaret R. Somers and Glona D. Gibeon write: “Above all, narratives are constellations 
of relationships (connected parts) embedded m time and space, constituted by amsal empilament” 
(1994, 59). Emphasizing that the narratrves within which social actions are embedded can 
only be intelligible against a background, Somers and Gibson attempt to connect views of 
constituted by a person’s temporally and spatially varmable ‘place’ in culturally constructed 
stories comprised of (breakable) rules, (vanable) practices, binding (and unbinding) mstitu- 
tions, and the multiple plots of family, nation, or economic hfe” (67). This view of narrative 
is metatheoretical, or second order, in that it does not prejudge the content of the culturally 
constructed stories, practices, and institutions that constitute narrative identities, and it 
should not be confused with theories of relationality and the “relational self” (e.g, the work 
of Carol Gilligan). Relationality is ons form of narrative emplotment. Furthermore, in that 
culturally constructed stories are composed of rules, this view of mterlocutive narratives is 
compatible with universal pragmatics, which seeks to analyze such rules as they would under- 
gird all cultural constructions, insofar as the narratives are reproduced only by the communi- 
by social agents through narratrve emplotment, practices and mstmutions are not narratives 
and Gibson write, “Although we argue that social acon is intelligible only through the con- 
free to fabricate narratives at will; rather, they must ‘choose’ from a repertoire of available 
representations and stories. Which kinds of narratives will socially predominate is contested 
politically and will depend in large part on the distribution of power” (73). In this csay, I 
am developing a metathcoretical, or second-order, perspective for conceptualming narratively 
constituted identines. Although the details of the social-theoretical implications of this per- 
spective will need to be elaborated in future work, my thesis is that narrativity end critical 
pitfalls of moving too quickly from a metatheorencal perspective on narratively constituted 
actions and identities to prescnibing social science methodologies is inasvely analyzed by 
Seyres S. Rudy (Rudy, in press. 
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Psychoanalytic feminism: The limits of narrativity 

If we view the human child as a fragile, dependent creature whose body 
needs to be cared for, sustained, and nurtured and whose various needs 
have to be satisfied, we must take seriously the psychoanalytic insight that 
there is a corporal, somatic memory, that is, the unconscious. This is the 
point at which the insights of psychoanalytically inspired feminism aid in 
developing the narrative model further. Every story we tell of ourselves 
will also contain another of which we may not even be aware; and, in ways 
that are usually very obscure to us, we are determined by these subtexts 
and memories in our unconscious. The self is not sovereign, or as Freud 
famously put it, “Das Ich ist nicht Herr im eigenen Haus” (the ego is not 
master in its own house) (Freud 1974, 143). Poststructuralist/discourse 
feminists, alert to the oppressive language of Herrschaft/Knechischaft in 
Freud’s formulation, follow Nietzsche and Foucault in arguing that the 
Ich —the ego—is something we must get rid of altogether. They translate 
the psychoanalytic insight that the sovereignty of the “I” is never unlimited 
but always dependent on contexts, conscious and unconscious, that the I 
cannot master, into a call to get rid of the I as an instance of coherent 
mastery and ordering altogether. The I becomes instead an instance of 
repression, and its sovereignty is viewed as a striving after a form of re- 
pressive and illusory unity. Hence identity is viewed as a suspect category. 
Perhaps, though, we can think of the phrase “Das Ich ist nicht Herr im 
eigenen Haus” in quite a different way. 

The I can never be master in its house because a household is composed 
of other beings whose needs, desires, and concrete identities always make 
claims on one and remind one of the inevitable perspectivality and limits 
of one’s own point of view. Only the male subject could consider itself “the 
master of the household” All others —women, children, domestics, other 
dependents such as the elderty—have always known that there are limits 
to mastery and agency. The view that only one perspective dominates could 
only be the view of the master; the others know how to view themselves 
as they appear to the master, to each other, and to themselves. A household 
consists of multiple, complex perspectives and voices often in contest with 
each other, arguing with each other. Webs of interloaution are often family 
brawls, and only some family brawls succeed in making good conversa- 
tions. More often than not they fail. The individual is thus always already 
situated in a psychosomatic context that we can define as the psychic econ- 
omy of the household that one is born into and grows up in. Although we 
can never extricate ourselves from the material and spiritual webs in which 
these beginnings implicate us, we can nonetheless weave them together 
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into a narrative of the many voices within us and the many perspectives 
that have constituted our field of vision. 

This, however, is an interminable task, for narration is also a project of 
recollection and retrieval. We can only retrieve more or less, retell more or 
less those memories ingrained on the body, those somatic impressions of 
touch, tone, and odor that defined our early being-in-the-world. They can 
only be relived in the present, as meaningful within our present narrative. 
They are only “for us”; our access to them can never be “in itself? or an 
sich. The attempt to relive these memories outside the temporal horizon of 
the present would put the self in danger of regression, dissipation, and loss 
of ego boundaries. For an individual whose childhood was one of abuse 
and systematic mistreatment, the present may be a constant process of 
warding against being overwhelmed by memories and by the pull of the 
past. Yet there may also be ways of recuperating these memories in the 
present so as to generate new and future horizons of meaning. Personal 
identity is the ever fragile achievement of needy and dependent creatures 
whose capacity to develop a coherent life story out of the multiple, com- 
peting, and often irreconcilable voices and perspectives of childhood must 
be cherished and protected. Furthering one’s capacity for autonomous 
agency is only possible within a solidaristic community that sustains one’s 
identity through listening to one, and allowing one to listen to others, 
with respect within the many webs of interlocution that constitute our 
lives. 


Complex subjectivities, the politics of difference, 

and the new constellation 

The intuition that certain views of identity and subjectivity are closely 
linked with collective politics is an old one. At least since the work of the 
Frankfurt School, which attempted to explain the rise of fascism in Europe 
through a mix of Marxist and psychoanalytic theory, we have had access to 
the insight that one’s inability at the psychic level to acknowledge the oth- 
emess within oneself will, more often than not, manifest itself in the urge 
to split the “other” off and project it onto an external figuration outside 
oneself! This projected or “abjected” other is thus excised from oneself; 
placing it outside, the self feels secure in maintaining the boundaries of its 
own identity without being threatened by dissolution into otherness. The 
other is the stranger, the foreigner, the one who is “alien” and “unlike” us. 
All authoritarian and fascist movements of our century (and not only of 


u Juha Kristeva (1993) bas also explored these Inks. 
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ours) manipulate this fear of losing ego boundaries and self-identity by 
making a group of collective others the bearers and carriers of certain natu- 
ralistic traits that are said to be different from and a threat to one’s own 
identity. Already in the sixteenth century, during and after the Spanish In- 
quisition against the Jews of Spain, the doctrine of la Kmepeaza de la sangre 
(the cleanliness of blood) was practiced (Netanyahu 1973). The divider 
between the Jews and the Catholics was not doctrinal belief or religious 
practices but a biological category, itself only a phantasmagoric figment of 
the imagination. How does one prove “cleanliness of the blood”? In the 
case of the Spanish Inquisition, this meant not only that those who had 
intermarried with other Jews but also all others who had some Jewish de- 
scendants had to be eradicated. It is hard to imagine — but historically doc- 
umented — the mechanisms of state control and persecution that had to be 
mobilized in a sixteenth-century society in order, first, to establish the fact 
of Jewish blood in one’s lineage and, second, to carry out the extermination 
or forced conversion of those so identified. 

Think now of a more recent example. During the war in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina it was reported that Bosnian Serb soldiers in several instances 
not only raped Bosnian Muslim women but detained them in special 
camps where they were subjected to continuous rapes so that they would 
become pregnant. To view women as the booty of war is an ancient human 
practice. However, reflect for a moment on the ethnic genocide behind 
this act of impregnation. The reasoning of Bosnian Serbs appears to have 
been the following: Since the Serbs refused to acknowledge a separate 
Muslim Bosnian identity — since, in their eyes, the Bosnian Muslims were 
an insignificant and bastard category, a people who should never have been 
granted official recognition — the Serbs took themselves to be ending this 
group’s identity by impregnating its women. Muslim women would now 
bear Bosnian Serb offspring. Yet the bizarre blindness in this act is the 
apparent lack of recognition that these offspring would be half-Serb and 
half-Muslim; by virtue of being born to a Muslim mother they would con- 
tinue her ethnic lineage. Paradoxically, then, the attempt to eliminate eth- 
nic otherness results in the creation of more “ethnic bastardization” or “hy- 
bridization,” and these children of war become the purest examples of 
collective impurity and hybridity. 

The narrative view of identity regards individual as well as collective 
identities as woven out of tales and fragments belonging both to oneself 
and to others. While narrativity stresses otherness and the fluidity of the 
boundaries between the self and others, authoritarian and repressive move- 
ments respond to the search for certainty, for rigid definitions, for bound- 
aries and markers. 
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“The shadow of the other subject”: Jessica Benjamin's Intervention 
In an impressive contribution tited “The Shadow of the Other (Subject): 
Intersubjectivity and Feminist Theory,” Jessica Benjamin deepens under- 
standings of the homologies as well as disanalogies between processes of 
interpsychic and intrapsychic recognition: “The question whether a subject 
can relate to the other without assimilating the other to the self through 
identification corresponds to the political question whether a community 
can admit the Other without her/him having to already be the same, or 
become the same. What psychoanalysis refers to as omnipotence is thus 
always linked to the ethical (respect) and the political (non-violence)” 
(1994, 240). Omnipotence is the name for the fantasy that I can mold the 
world and others to fit my desires, that I can control them so completely 
that I will never be rendered vulnerable, dependent, frustrated, and needy. 
Classical political philosophy named the fantasy of omnipotence the “re- 
gime of tyranny.” 

Yet despite this homology between accepting the other within and re- 
specting the other without, intrasubjectivity in the psyche and intersubjec- 
tivity in the political world cannot be mapped onto each other “The psy- 
chological relations that constitute the self” cannot be collapsed “into the 
epistemological and political positions that constitute the subject of knowl- 
edge or history” (Benjamin 1994, 234). For each individual, the process 
of “splitting.” as an ongoing active process of idealization and defense per- 
formed with respect to the other, has a unique trajectory and logic. The 
other is significant in this story only insofar as he or she is introjected by 
the self in a particular manner and imbued with certain meanings. Whether 
the political other is conceived as the enemy or the liberator, as the oppres- 
sor or the redeemer, as the purifer or the seducer — to play with only some 
permutations — will depend not only on the cultural codes of the public 
world but on the individual psychic history of the self as well. 

Benjamin makes the important observation that “the opposition recog- 
nition/negation is therefore not precisely the same opposition as mutual 
recognition/breakdown. All negotiation of difference involves negation, 
partial breakdowns. Breakdown is only catastrophic when the possibility of 
reestablishing the tension between negation and recognition is foreclosed, 
when the survival of the other self, of self for other, is definitely over” 
(1994, 241). An individual may become incapable of establishing and sus- 
taining this tension because he or she is delusional and violent or com- 
pletely rigid and fragmented. In either case, the ability to “narrate” proxim- 
ity and distance, intimacy and alienation is lost or impaired. Using the 
analogy advisedly, one can say that, politically, a regime of recognition 
without negation would correspond to despotism. In the cyes of the des- 
pot all are one and equal, but there is no democratic sphere of jostling and 
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collaborating, competing and cooperating. That is why despotism is like 
the death of the political body: it eliminates the possibility of negation. 
What is surprising in Benjamin’s illuminating contribution is her insis- 
tence that “identity is not self. To include without assimilating or reducing 
requires us to think beyond the binary alternatives of self-enclosed identity 
and fragmented dispersal to a notion of multiplicity. What kind of self can 
sustain multiplicity, indeed, the opposition to identity that the relation 
with the different other brings?” (1994, 247). Benjamin understands iden- 
tity as sameness, indeed as the compulsory re-creation of sameness. How- 
ever, precisely because, as I have sought to argue, the self cannot be viewed 
as a substrate that remains self-same over time, other models of identity 
have been suggested in the Western philosophical tradition. The narrative 
model of identity is developed precisely to counteract this difficulty by pro- 
posing that identity does not mean “sameness in time” but rather the ca- 
pacity to generate meaning over time so as to hold past, present, and future 
together. In arguing that inclusion “calls for difference, not synthesis,” Ben- 
jamin repeats some of the postmodernist prejudices against the narrative 
search for coherence. Inclusion, I would argue, does not call for symbiosis, 
but it does call for some kind of synthesis. Retaining the degree of sepa- 
rateness and otherness that the permanent struggle for recognition pushes 
selves into requires a strong sense of respect for the autonomy of the other 
and for his or her equal right to retain such difference. When some such 


n The question of “synthesis” — Le., whether all attempts at unity and searches for same 
general rule shared by all particulars are inherently oppressrve and repressive — has been at 
the center of recent debates ın critical theory. Formulated very generally, these debates mvolve 
critical theorists who seek to defend the possibility of “synthesis without violence” and post- 
structuralists, beginning with Jacques Lacan in his work on the ego, who deny this possibility. 
For a general statement of the epistemological problem see Wellmer 1991. Joel Whitebook 
gives an incisive and extensrve discussion of different ideals of the ego and of synthesis preva- 
lent in coticel theory and poststructurahsem while exploring the ambiguities of Adomo’s posi- 
ton (1995; see esp. 119-65). Philosophically we are dealing with the same issue of how to 
understand activity that—be it linguisne or epistemological, psychic or social—1s rule gov- 
emed but creative, innovative, and playful ın contextually implementing the rules rather than 
being dogmatically subservient to them. 

a Benjamin muisunderstands my use of the term “autonomy” in the debate with Judith 
Butler when she writes, “The autonomy and intact reflexivity that Benhabib wants to rescue 
have been revealed to be an illusion, based on the denial of the subjects social production, 
on a break thar conceals and represses what constitutes 1t” (1994, 233). She also claims thar 
there us a contradiction between the concepnon of autonomy I use in the debate with Butler 
and my position in my 1992 essay “The Generalrzed and the Concrete Other” (Benjamin 
1994, 251, n. 5). Benjamin confuses autonomy with autarchy — only an autarchical conception 
of autonomy would deny the “subject’s social production.” Since Critigus, Norm, and Utopia 
(Benhabib 1986), I have subscribed to the nonon that autonomy 1 not autarchy but rather 
the ability to distance oneself from one’s social roles, traditions, history, and even deepest 
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synthetic narrative is not available, then recognition can indeed break 
down altogether and result in violence and civil war, armed conflict or 
silent confrontation. As Benjamin succinctly observes, “Owning the other 
within diminishes the threat of the other without, so that the stranger out- 
side is no longer identical with the stranger within us” (1994, 250). This 
capacity to own up to the “strange” within and the “stranger” without 
presupposes the capacity for narrative synthesis: the capacity to generate 
individual and collective stories of the many voices within us, reflecting 
the fragility as well as the complexity of the webs of interlocution that 
constitute us. 


The vocation of the feminist theorist: A cultural broker? 
During historical periods such as ours, in which economic-technological 
and political changes effect a restructuring of millions of lives, the search 


commitments and to take a unrversalistic atrıtude of hypothetical questioning toward them. 
‘This is the salvageable and still valid kernel of the Kantian injunction to consider ourselves as 
bangs who, through our actions, could legislate a universally valid moral lew. Indeed, the 
“intersubjective” turn of Kantian ethics, initiated by Karl Otto-Apel and Jurgen Habermas, 
has been at the center of my concerns for the last decade. In this discourse ethics model, 
“untversalzability” is understood in procedural terms as the ability to take the standpoint of 
the other in an actual and idealmed moral dialogue through a process of reversing perspec- 
tives. As Thomas McCarthy has observed, “The emphass shifts from what cach can will 
without contradicnon to be a general law, to what all can will in universal agreement to be a 
universal norm” (1978, 326). My contribution to this general program has been the insis- 
“standpoint of the other” ın real and virtual moral discourse be understood as mctuding the 
“concrete,” and not only the “generalized,” other. This conception of autonomy requires no 
denial of the heteronomy of the subject, Le., of the fundamental dependence of the self on 
the webs of narrative interlocution that constitute it. Only, to be “constituted” by narrative is 
not to be “determined” by it; sumatedness does not preclude critical distantiation and reflex- 
rity. As I wrote in Critique, Norm, and Utopia, “The ideal community of communication 
cocresponds to an ego identity which allows the unfolding of the relation to the concrete 
other on the basis of satomemous action” (342). I see no reason to retract this daim. In these 
postutopian times, we have become more sensitive to the breakdown of recognition and 
communication. We have come to see the recalcitrance of alterity, the violence always lurking 
in human relationships, the potential for breakdown of communication, and the disappoint- 
ment and burt that accompany unrequited recognition and love. Bur in these hard times as 
well, the task of critical philosophy is to think beyond the given to the regulative limits of 
our concepts. “Autonomy” in achoa, conduct, and thought that is generated through critical 
reflection and a principled moral stance, is one such limit-concept of modem philosophy. It 
must not be confused with the fantasy of “autarchy,” which also inhabits the carly bourgeois 
mak imagination and which I have discussed m “The Generalized and the Concrete Other” 
(Benhabib 19922). 
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for certainty grows. The more fluid the environment becomes, the more 
unpredictable and opaque it grows and the more we retreat into the walls 
of our certainties, into the markers of the familiar Hence globalization is 
accompanied by demands for isolationism, for protectionism, for raising 
even higher and making even sturdier the walls that divide us and them. 

Theories of fragmentary and dispersed subjectivity, which were so fash- 
ionable at the height of postmodernism, ignored these demands for stabil- 
ity and understanding. The dispersal of the subject—yes, indeed, the 
“death” of the subject— was thought to be a good thing. Yet the search for 
coherence in an increasingly fragmentary material and cultural world and 
the attempt to generate meaning out of the complexities of life stories are 
not wrong, or unjust, or meaningless. The challenge in the new constella- 
tion is the following: Can there be coherent accounts of individual and 
collective identity that do not fall into xenophobia, intolerance, paranoia, 
and aggression toward others? Can the search for coherence be made com- 
patible with the maintenance of fluid ego boundaries? Can the attempt to 
generate meaning be accompanied by an appreciation of the meaningless, 
the absurd, and the limits of discursivity? And finally, can we establish jus- 
tice and solidarity at home without turning in on ourselves, without clos- 
ing our borders to the needs and cries of others? What will democratic 
collective identities look like in the century of globalization? 

One consequence of the new constellation for issues of sexual difference 
and collective identity is a renewed respect for the universal. The feminist 
movement in the 1980s lived through a “hermenuetics of suspicion.” Every 
claim to generalization was suspected of hiding a claim to power on the 
part of a specific group; every attempt to speak in the name of “women” 
was countered by myriad differences of race, class, culture, and sexual ori- 
entation that were said to divide women. The category “woman” itself 
became suspect; feminist theorizing about woman or the female of the 
species was dubbed the hegemonic discourse of white, middle-class, pro- 
fessional, heterosexual women. We are still reeling from the many divisions 
and splinterings, the amocba-like splittings, of the women’s movements. 

I sense, however, a new awareness afoot —a recognition of interdepen- 
dence among women of different classes, cultures, and sexual orienta- 
tions;* more significantly, I detect a renewed respect for the moral and 
political legacy of universalism out of which the women’s movements first 


“The work of Marfa Lugones on sestizays (1994) and Gloria Anralcita (1987, 1990) 
and Norma Alarcón (1990) on cultural interstitialiry deal with parallel themes. I would like 
to thank my student Edwina Barvosa (1998) for drawing my attention to Chicana women’s 
writing and multiplex identities. 
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grew in the cighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Consider the remarkable 
“Universalism” issue of the journal differences. In “French Feminism Is a 
Universalism,” Naomi Schor writes, 


And yet just as some women have resisted the critique of universal- 
ism, 80, too, universalism has clung to life. This refusal simply to 
fade away gracefully is indicated by the recent return of the universal 
among some of the feminists and postmodernist theorists who at 
other times and in other situations wholeheartedly embraced the cri- 
tique of universalism. I count myself among them. . . . If Auschwitz 
dealt the Enlightenment ideal of universalism — a notion rejected by 
fascism —a death blow, what may pass for the repetition of Ausch- 
witz, the ongoing ethnic cleansing in Bosnia-Herzegovina, has if not 
revived universalism then called into question the celebration of par- 
ticularisms, at least in their regressive ethnic form. (1995, 28) 


A further consequence of the new constellation is a reconceptualization 
of the position of the feminist theorist as a critical intellectual. In Stmating 
the Self I used the metaphor of the exile to explicate the possibility of social 
and cultural criticism, which, while being situated and context-bound, 
nonetheless aspired to transcend its own parish walls. I argued that “the 
social critic who is in exile does not adopt the ‘view from nowhere’ but the 
‘view from outside the walls of the city,’ wherever those walls and those 
boundaries might be. It may indeed be no coincidence that from Hypatia 
to Diotima to Olympe de Gouges and to Rosa Luxemburg, the vocation 
of the feminist thinker and critic has led her to leave home and the city 
walls” (Benhabib 1992b, 228). The metaphor of exile to describe the voca- 
tion of the feminist critic has received a spirited objection from Rosi 
Braidotti in her provocative Nomadic Subjects. Braidotti agrees with me that 
we must empower women’s political agency without falling “back on a 
substantialist vision of the subject,” but she objects to my emphasis on exile: 


The central figuration for postmodern subjectivity is not that of a 
marginalized exile but rather that of an active nomadism. The critical 
intellectual camping at the city gates is not seeking readmission but 
rather taking a rest before crossing the next stretch of desert. Critical 
thinking is not a diaspora of the elected few but a massive abandon- 
ment of the logocentric “polis,” the alleged “center” of the empire, 
on the part of critical and resisting thinking beings. Whereas for Ben- 
habib the normativity of the phallogocentric regime is negotiable and 
reparable, for me it is beyond repair. Nomadism is therefore also a 
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gesture of nonconfidence in the capacity of the “polis” to undo the 
power foundations on which it rests. (1994, 32) 


This is an eloquent characterization of some fundamental differences. 
However, Braidotti has an unrealistic conception of identity. For her, mat- 
ters of identity seem infinitely deconstructable figurations. She defines no- 
madic consciousness as “not taking any kind of identity as permanent. The 
nomad is only passing through; s/he makes those necessarily situated con- 
nections that can help her/him to survive, but s/he never takes on fully the 
limits of one, national fixed identity. The nomad has no passport—or has 
too many of them” (1994, 33). 

Yet there is an enormous difference between having no passport and 
having too many. The refugee, the illegal immigrant, the asylum seeker 
who has no passport also has no protection from the collective and orga- 
nized power of her or his fellow human beings. She or he is at the mercy of 
border patrols, emigration officials, international relief organizations (see 
Benhabib 1998). She has lost, in Hannah Arendt’s famous words, “the 
right to have rights” — that is, the right to be recognized as a moral and 
political equal in a human community (1951, 290; see also Benhabib 
1996b). In a century in which statelessness and the condition of being a 
refugee have become global phenomena, this is not a matter to be taken 
lightly. To have too many passports is usually the privilege of the few. 
Nation-states are still loath to recognize the status of dual citizenship; it is 
only rare circumstances of family, work, and political history that place one 
in this situation. I would agree with Braidotti that the complexity of our 
cultural, ethnic, racial, linguistic identities and heritages are not reflected 
in our passports, in our identities as nationals of this or that state. How- 
ever, we must have the right to become members of a polity, and the rules 
of entry into a polity must be fair and in accordance with human dignity. 
To achieve this, we must indeed renegotiate the normativity of the “logo- 
centric polis.” The feminist theorist at the present is one of the brokers in 
this complex renegotiation of sexual difference and new collective 
identities. 

I l I 


Having started with Virginia Woolf, let me end by returning to Orlando 
once more. It is Thursday, the eleventh of October, 1928, and Orlando is 
driving past Old Kent Road to the family estate of four hundred years. 
Orlando, now a mother and writer, calls to Orlando at the turn by the 
barn, but Orlando does not come. However, she has many other selves to 
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choose from: “A biography is considered complete if it merely accounts 
for six or seven selves, whereas a person may well have as many as thou- 
sand” (235). For some unaccountable reason, complains Woolf, some- 
times the conscious self wishes to be but one self. “This.” she observes, “is 
what some people call the true self, and it is, they say, compact of all the 
selves we have it in us to be; commanded and locked up by the Captain 
self, the Key self, which amalgamates and controls them all” (236). Having 
winked in the direction of the Nietzschean-Freudian critique of the unitary 
self as the captain self with the master key, Woolf then bows toward Tay- 
lor’s theory of strong evaluative commitments: “And it was at this mo- 
ment, when she had ceased to call ‘Orlando’ and was deep in thoughts of 
something else, that the Orlando whom she had called came of its own 
accord. ... The whole of her darkened and settled, as when some foil 
whose addition makes the round and solidity of a surface is added to it, 
and the shallow becomes deep and the near distant; and all is contained as 
water is contained by the sides of a well. So she was now darkened, stilled, 
and became, with the addition of this Orlando, what is called, rightly or 
wrongly, a single self, a real self” (249). 

These are not the last lines of the novel, and I do not want to leave the 
impression that they are. In the last pages of the book, Orlando experiences 
moments of intense recollection and ultimate reconciliation, uttering, “ec- 
stasy~ as she catches a vision of her seafaring captain husband, Shelmer- 
dine, now returned. A quaint, romantic, we might even say regressively 
traditional female ending to a novel so daring! But I shall resist the tempta- 
tion to draw a single, coherent philosophical condusion from Woolf's 
complex narrative, for I frankly do not know that there is a single conclu- 
sion to be drawn. The mark of a great work of art is to hold together in a 
single intuition those complex conceptual relationships that it is the task 
of philosophical reflection to disentangle. 

Department of Government 
Harvard University 
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Forging Feminist Identity In an International Movement 
A Collective Identity Approach to Twentleth-Century 
Feminism 


ow do we know who should be included in the pantheon of historical 
feminists? “Feminism” is a contested term even in the present, and 
historical literature is full of kinds of feminists who would surely have 
had a hard time finding common ground: Nazi feminists and Jewish femi- 
nists, Catholic feminists and Islamic feminists, socialist feminists and uto- 
pian feminists, social feminists and equity feminists, imperial feminists and 
national feminists.1 The problem is especially sticky in periods before the 
advent of the term “feminism,” but there is no easy answer even when the 
women in question lived in times and places where the word, or a deriva- 
tion or translation in an indigenous language, slipped easily off the tongue. 
As even this short list suggests, the internationalization of feminism in 
the twentieth century has further complicated the problem. As women’s 
movements emerged in all parts of the world at different points in time, 
feminists began to talk to one another across national and regional bound- 
aries. They sometimes used different terms, had different ideas, chose 
different strategies to fight for different goals. How, then, can we make sense 
of the diversity of feminism historically? Who, indeed, was a feminist? 
Historians have mulled over the question and proposed various schemes 
of categorization based on gender ideology, specifically visions of women’s 
sameness or difference from men. Karen Offen’s distinction between what 
she calls “relational feminism,” which advocates equity for women in their 
traditional familial roles as wives and mothers, and “individualist femi- 
nism,” a (largely) Anglo-American tradition emphasizing human rights 


We would like to thank Mincke Bosch, Susan Hartmann, Karen Offen, Birgitte Seland, 
Suzanne Staggenborg, Sid Tarrow, Nancy Whither, and Ulla Wikander for their comments 
oa vanous drafts of this article. 

1 For discussions of various kinds of feminists in history, see Johnson 1976; Rupp 1977; 
Kaplan 1979; Quataert 1979; Hause with Kenney 1984; Jayawardena 1986; Bohachevsky- 
Chomrak 1988; Black 1989; Kummack 1990; Anderson 1992; Burton 1994; Badran 1995. 
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and personal autonomy, has had enormous impact (1988, 1995). Even 
those who argue about whether “relational feminist” tendencies deserve 
the label “feminist” acknowledge the existence of two different kinds of 
arguments for women’s equality.” 

The ongoing discussion of gender ideology in feminism is fruitful, but 
it does not explain the lack of fit between feminists’ positions on sameness 
and difference and their strategic choices in the struggle for equality. 
Women have argued for the vote, for example, on the grounds that 
women, like men, are citizens but also on the basis that women’s special 
qualities would improve the political world. And some women who ar- 
gued thar women’s touch would purify politics also vehemently opposed 
labor legislation that treated women and men differently. A concentration 
solely on ideas ignores the fact that feminists are social movement actors 
situated in an organizational and movement context. Feminism is more 
than gender ideology: it is a collective identity. A collective identity ap- 
proach shifts attention to the complex and ever-changing process of draw- 
ing the circles that separate “us” (i.c., feminists) and “them”? Because the 
meaning of feminism has changed over time and from place to place and 
is often disputed, it requires a framework that allows access not just to 
what women (or men) in a specific historical situation believed bur to how 
they constructed, sometimes through conflict with one another, a sense of 
togetherness. Although the approach we propose acknowledges that femi- 
nists do not always agree on the definition of feminism or on feminist 
strategies or practices, it also recognizes that their disputes take place 
within a social movement community that, as it evolves, encompasses 
those who see gender as a major category of analysis, who critique female 
disadvantage, and who work to improve women's situations. 

We use the case of the international women’s movement in the carly 
twentieth century to propose a collective identity approach to defining 
feminism. International organizing posed real challenges and the meaning 
of “feminism” underwent great change at this time. In the first decades of 
the century, a wave of enfranchisement divided women into suffrage haves 
and have-nots. Women in the industrialized world moved increasingly into 
public roles, but while women’s movements coalesced in dependent and 
formerly colonial countries, those in the developed world languished. And 
the rise of fascism and the spread of economic depression threatened wom- 


2 See the comments on Offen’s article m DuBois 1989 and Cott 19892. See also Cott 
1989 and Wikander 1992. Scott 1988 reminds us that “equalry” and “difference” are not 
polar opposites. 

1 Other works on femunism in the colleanve identity tradition inchude Taylor and Rupp 
1993 and Whittier 1995. 
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en’s newfound freedoms. There was nothing fixed about an intemational 
feminist identity in the 1920s and 1930s, and it is this dynamic process of 
contestation that we depict. 


A collective Identity approach 
Feminist scholars unsympathetic to “identity politics” may view the con- 
cept of collective identity with a skeptical eye. Fearing an essentialist basis 
of identity, a divisive splintering into ever more discrete identities, and a 
move away from political action to self-absorption, many critics tend to be 
wary of organizing on the basis of identity.* But the concept of collective 
identity as it has been defined by scholars of social movements is not essen- 
tialist or exclusive or apolitical. Rather, it allows an understanding of femi- 
nism as a political identity that is continuously negotiated and revised. 

Social movement scholars agree that one of the distinguishing features 
of a social movement is the assertion of an identity in public life (Melucci 
1989; Gamson 1992; Tilly, in press). Our analysis relies on recent socio- 
logical research on social movement identity construction, especially the 
insight that people do not bring ready-made identities — gendered, racial, 
sexual, or national, for instance—to collective action. This work, then, 
treats the collective identities that people deploy to make public claims as 
an accomplishment of an organization or a wider movement (Klander- 
mans 1992; Mueller 1992; Hunt, Benford, and Snow 1994). Using this 
approach to analyze lesbian feminist communities, Verta Taylor and Nancy 
Whittier define collective identity as the shared definition of a group that 
derives from members’ common interests, experiences, and solidarity (Tay- 
lor 1989; Taylor and Whittier 1992; Taylor 1996). In an attempt to under- 
stand collective identity as a characteristic that is constructed, activated, 
and sustained through interaction in social movement communities, Tay- 
lor and Whittier point to three processes involved in the formation of po- 
liticized identities: the creation of boundaries that mark off a group; the 
development of a consciousness of the group’s distinct and shared disad- 
vantages; and the politicization of everyday life, embodied in symbols and 
actions that connect the members of the group and link their everyday 
experiences to larger social injustices. 

The problem with this definition is that it tends to emphasize the uni- 
tary aspects of collective identity and to ignore significant differences of 


* For discussions of identity polmcs, see Alcoff 1988; Adams 1989; Phelan 1989; 
Kauffman 1990; Stein 1992; Seidman 1993; Staggenborg, Eder, and Sudderth 1993-94; 
Dean 1996, Taylor 1996; Lichterman 1997. 
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identity and interest (Gamson 1995). As the history of feminism so clearly 
shows, feminist identity does not dictate one ideology or political style. If, 

as social movement scholars suggest, solidarities and collective identities 
work in tandem to structure how activists define themselves, the claims 
they make, and even their ways of doing politics, then feminism as a politi- 
cal identity can be understood only in reference to women’s movements 
and their organizations. 

To gain insight into the negotiation of feminist identity that takes place 
in any women’s movement, we think it is useful, as William Gamson 
(1991) has suggested, to think of collective identity as three embedded 
layers: organizational, movement, and solidary. The organizational layer 
consists of identities constructed around networks or groups that may or 
may not be part of a larger movement. The movement layer is broader and 
subordinates individual organizations to the larger cause. Finally, move- 
ments may or may not be based in even broader solidary identities — such 
as gender, race, class, and ethnicity — derived from people’s social locations. 
These layers may be, but are not necessarily, closely integrated. 

This three-layer framework allows us to view the process of constructing 
a feminist identity in the first wave of the international women’s movement 
as shaped not only by the larger institutional and political context (Kat- 
zenstein 1998) but also by intramovement struggles to define and express 
women’s common interests. We show how a collective identity approach 
to defining feminism in the twentieth century (and presumably the twenty- 
first as well) both avoids a static notion of identity and sheds light on how 
feminists with conflicting interests and ideas are able to talk across their 
differences. 


The International women's movement 

‘Transnational women’s organizations in the early twentieth century pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity for exploring the process of constructing a 
feminist identity because they brought together women from a variety of 
cultures, albeit primarily women of European origin from the industrial- 
ized nations of the Western world. Transatlantic connections began in the 
mid-nineteenth century with visits and the exchange of written materials; 

they strengthened within progressive organizations devoted to abolition- 


ism, socialism, pacifism, temperance, and women’s rights.* In 1878, the 
first international women’s congress convened in Paris, and other one-time 


* See Schnetzler 1971; Taylor 1974; Evans 1977; Rendall 1984; Banks 1986; McFadden 
1988, 1990; Cooper 1991; Dubois 1991; Tyrrell 1991; Bolt 1993; Holton 1994; Ander- 
son 1996. 
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meetings unattached to established organizations followed. Yet no sturdy 
edifice could rise on the shaky terrain of occasional meetings. Furthermore, 
throughout much of continental Europe, legal restrictions on political ac- 
tivity and publishing hampered women’s ability to organize. Only in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century and the first decades of the twentieth 
did internationally minded women ensure the continuity of an interna- 
tional women’s movement by creating new, lasting organizations that 
fostered an environment in which both transnational personal ties and 
commitment to an ideal of internationalism could flourish. With these 
organizations, the movement began to grow beyond the boundaries of 
Europe and what have been called the “neo-Europes” — lands where Euro- 
pean settler colonies flourished (Crosby 1987) —and to survive the calami- 
tous events of the first half of the twentieth century (Rupp 1994, 1997). 

We foaus here primarily on three major transnational women’s organiza- 
tions, the International Council of Women, the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance (later International Alliance of Women), and the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom. These groups distinguished 
themselves from others that sprang up in the years surrounding the First 
World War by their professed openness to all women and their (admittedly 
limited) success in organizing beyond the Euro-American arena. During its 
first wave, the international women’s movement remained heavily Euro- 
American in composition and leadership. Women from the United States, 
Great Britain, and western and northern Europe constituted the original 
membership of international organizations and also dominated their lead- 
ership. This pattern was perpetuated through the choice of official lan- 
guages — English, French, and German—and the location of congresses 
primarily in Europe, with a few excursions to North America. 

In addition to the three major players, a wide variety of groups — some 
organized on a regional basis, some focused on specific goals, and some 
encompassing particular groups of women — proliferated, especially in the 
1920s and 1930s (Reinalda and Verhaaren 1989). Although they some- 
times competed fiercely, groups also cooperated by forming coalitions. In 
the shadow of the Bolshevik Revolution, the global Depression, the rise of 
fascism, and the war clouds gathering over both Asia and Europe, the 
1920s and 1930s proved to be the heyday of the first wave of women’s 


international organizing. 


Organtzational Identity 

At the first layer of collective identity, women developed a sense of them- 
selves as members of discrete organizations. The three major bodies grew 
out of one another and gradually took on different emphases and styles. 
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Even women who belonged to more than one group tended to identify 
strongly with a particular organization. 

The International Council of Women (ICW) grew from seeds planted 
during a transatlantic trip in 1882-83 by U.S. suffragists Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony. The shoots broke through the surface at 
the 1888 convention of the U.S. National Woman Suffrage Associaton, 
where international representatives joined with U.S. suffragists to found 
the ICW.‘ Despite its suffragist origins, the ICW from the beginning opted 
for a broad and uncontroversial program that would appeal to the largest 
number of women. As German secretary Alice Salomon put it, the ICW 
was “bound to be cautious, as it included women from the most outlying 
villages as well as from those regions better prepared for an energetic policy 
in favor of the franchise.” When the Council leadership insisted that anti- 
suffragists deserved a hearing at a session on women’s political rights at 
the 1899 congress, German suffragists Lida Gustava Heymann and Anita 
Augspurg called an alternative meeting that advocated the founding of an 
international women’s suffrage organization.® After a preliminary meeting 
in conjunction with the U.S. National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion convention in 1902, the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
(IWSA) came into being in 1904 in Berlin, the site of the ICW quinquen- 
nial congress.? After the wave of enfranchisements around the time of 
World War I, the group broadened its goals and changed its name to the 
International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, 
which required just an addition, not a rearrangement, in the French and 
German versions of the name. 

Just as differences over suffrage hastened what the ICW considered the 


‘The Birth of the ILC. W.” pamphlet, 1957, International Counal of Women (Cw) 
Papers, box 1, Sophia Smith Collecton (hereafter abbreviated as SSC), Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. Women in a Changing World 1966 ıs a useful in-house history af the 
Organization. 

” Alice Salomon, “Character Is Destiny,” 77, Salomon Papers, Leo Bacck Institute (here- 
after abbreviated as LBI), New York 

* See “Report of the Meetung of the Committee of Arrangements,” July 6, 1898, Interna- 
tional Council of Women (ICW) Minute Book, ICW Headquarters (hereafter abbreviated as 
ICW HQ), Pans, “Report of Meeting” of Execute Committee, March 23, 1899, ICW 
Minute Book, ICW HQ, Paris; ICW, “Polmecal Enfranchisement of Women,” Wensen t Poh- 
fies Being the Poltical Section of the International Congress of Women 5 (1900): 115-41 On the 
role of Heymann and Augspurg, sec May Wright Sewall to Minna Caner, December 28, 
1903, Hebene-Lange-Archiv, 81-323 (2), Landesarchiv Berlin (hereafter abbreviated as LB); 
also Bosch with Kloosterman 1990, 7. 

” On the Intemational Woman Suffrage Alliance (TWSA), see Whitnck 1979 and Bosch 
1990. 
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“hiving off” of the IWSA, disagreement about peace activism led to the 
emergence of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 

F) from out of the Alliance.” Although the Alliance’s 1915 con- 
gress, scheduled for Berlin, was scuttled when war broke out, some mem- 
bers were unwilling to give up on an international meeting: “Day and 
night I trouble my brains what we can do to stop this scandalous blood- 
shed? Dutch suffrage leader Aletta Jacobs wrote to other Alliance mem- 
bers.!! But opposition to meeting in wartime axed the idea of Alliance 
sponsorship. As a result, a group of members from the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Britain, and Germany met in Amsterdam “in warm sympathy and 
the best harmony” in February of 1915 and issued a call for an Interna- 
tional Congress of Women to be held at the end of April in The Hague.” 
The famous congress established an International Committee of Women 
for Permanent Peace, which at war’s end took on the WILPF name.’* 

Throughout the years, these three groups came to work more and more 
on the same issues, especially women’s rights and peace. The ICW re- 
mained cautious and inclusive, the explicitly feminist Alliance added the 
cause of peace to its perennial concern with women’s rights as more 
women won the right to vote, and the WILPF staked out the most radical 
positions from the outset. 

Despite their familial relationship and history of overlapping member- 
ship and cooperation, members lavished fervent loyalty on their individual 
groups. Faced with the emergence of a new body or the extension of work 
into a different area, women proclaimed their allegiances. “For my part 
I feel convinced that Chinese walls will only give way before long-built- 
up organisations,” wrote Dutch Alliance member Martina Kramers in 
1917.5 And when Alliance leaders heard that the upstart World Woman's 
Party expected the Alliance to die and planned to take its place on the 


10'The phrase “hiving off” comes from Marthe Pol Boel, “Introduction,” ICW Balesin 16, 
no. 10 June 1938). 

1 Aletta Jacobs to Miss Macmillan, Miss Sheepshanks, Roska, and other Suffrage fends, 
Augus 16, 1914, Schwimmer-Lloyd Collection, box A-40, New York Public Library (hereaf- 
ter abbreviated as NYPL), also printed in Jus Sueffhagt 8, no 13 (September 1, 1914). 

n Aletta Jacobs to Rosika Schwimmer, December 29, 1914, Schwimmer-Lloyd Collec- 
tion, box A-52, NYPL. 

13 Ania Augspurg to Rosika Schwimmer [German], Schwimmer-Lloyd Collection, box 
A-54, NYPL. 

¥ On The Hague Congress and Women’s Intemanonal League for Peace and Freedom 
(WILPF), sce Bussey and Tims 1965; Costin 1982; Wilshire 1985; Vellacoct 1987, 1993; 
Foster 1989. 

8 Martine [Kramers] to Rosika Schwimmer, September 10, 1917, Schwimmer-Lloyd 
Collecnon, box A-92, NYPL. 
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international stage, they resisted the very thought: “The idea of the Alli- 
ance going out and Alice Paul picking up the members, makes my hair 
stand,” wrote Dutch member Rosa Manus. “THIS MAY NOT HAPPEN 
and I shall fight for it”?* When German Council secretary Alice Salomon 
came to visit the new WILPF headquarters in Geneva in 1919, the resident 
international secretary reported that Salomon was impressed by the work 
of WILPF members and was friendly, “though mainly loyal to the I Coun- 
cil of W.?!7 Pauline Chaponnitre-Chaix, Swiss president of the Interna- 
tional Council from 1920 to 1922, regretfully declined an invitation to the 
1921 congress of the Women’s International League because “I feel I must, 
for this year at least, concentrate absolutely upon my work for the 
LC.W.°¥* When Dutch WILPF member Cor Ramondt-Hirschmann got 
back in touch with the International Council and Intemational Alliance, 
she reported that “it struck me how far more congenial I felt with regard 
to the WLL? 

Such organizational loyalty played a powerful role in keeping groups 
alive. “People get so proud of and devoted to their own organizations” 
Alliance president Margery Corbett Ashby concluded.” Emily Greene 
Balch, U.S. WILPF leader, tried hard “not to be a chauvinist with regard 
to a given organisation with which I am associated any more than with 
regard to my country,” but she could not hide her loyalty to the Women’s 
International League.” Making the same comparison, another activist re- 
ferred to falling into “the trap of patriotism, in this case toward the corpo- 
rate bodies with whom one works and comes to love?” 

Membership badges symbolized the organizational identity forged 
within the individual groups. The International Council of Women set up 
a committee to develop a badge sometime after the 1899 congress and 
finally, in 1908, adopted a design with the intertwined letters “ICW? mod- 


* Rosa Manus to Carrie Chapman Catt, June 8, 1939; and Came Chapman Catt to Rosa 
Manus, March 9, 1939, both m Catt Papers, reel 4, Library of Congress (hereafter abbrevi- 
ated as L of C), Washington, D.C ; Bertha Lutz to Carne Chapman Catt, Janmary 14, 1939, 
National Amencan Woman Suffrage Associanon (hereafter abbreviated as NAWSA) Papers, 
reel 12, LofC. 

” Emily Greene Balch to Jane Addams, September 30, 1919, WILPF Papers, reel 35. 

= P. Chaponmtre-Char to Emily Greene Balch, June 28, 1921, WILPF Papers, reel 18. 

* Coc Ramondr Hirschmann to Jane Addams, May 22, 1930, Jane Addams Papers, reel 21. 

= Margery Corbett Ashby mterview, conducted by Brian Harrison, September 21, 1976, 
cassette no. 6, Fawcett Library (hereafter abbreviated 2s FL), London Guildhall Unrversity, 
London. 

Emily Greene Balch to Mrs. Villerd, Apn! 1, 1920, Jane Addams Papers, reel 13. 
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eled on a brooch that had belonged to Susan B. Anthony and was passed 
on at her death to longtime president Lady Aberdeen.” A U.S. leader, May 
Wright Sewall, insisted that the time put into designing the perfect badge 
was worthwhile because of the deep meaning of belonging: “As compared 
with the actual work to be done by the International Council,” she admit- 
ted, “it is true that the badge and insignia indicative of its intentions are 
trifling, but in themselves they are of vital importance.°*™ Within the Inter- 
national Alliance, neither the 1904 founding congress nor correspondence 
in its aftermath hit on the perfect embodiment of internationalism, but the 
1906 conference in Copenhagen adopted a badge portraying the figure of 
justice and the words Jus Suffragit. The Women’s International League, 
despite initial refusal of a membership symbol, adopted a badge displaying 
the word Pax at its 1921 congress. (The choice of Latin words for the 
Alliance and League badges reflected a desire to use an international, if 
Eurocentric, language.) Because membership badges represented an alter- 
native to national symbols, such as flags, colors, anthems, and traditional 
dress and rituals, wearing one was an expression of both organizational 
identity and commitment to the larger cause of feminist internationalism. 
As this dual function suggests, loving one’s international group did not 
foreclose the construction of a second layer of identity. 


Movement identity 

Loyalty to individual groups did not cut off women’s interaction across 
organizational borders or their development of a collective identity as sister 
participants in an international women’s movement. Although the mean- 
ings of the terms feminist, féministe, or feministisch shifted across time and 
in different contexts, and although international feminists disagreed about 
specific strategies, through their cooperation and conflict they forged an 
identity as feminist internationalists. The Council, Alliance, and WILPF 
all claimed the term “feminist” at some point in the early twentieth century. 
The Alliance proudly adopted the selfdescription of a “general feminist 
organisation”; WILPF announced a “Feminist Programme” at its 1919 


3 Ishbel Aberdeen, “Presidents Report,” ICW Annual Report (1905-6); “The Delegates 
at Howl Wittsburg” [informal Execunve Committee meeting, June 1907], ICW Annual Re- 
port (1906-7); May Wnght Sewall to Marie Strtt, August 14, 1908, 84-330 (2), Helene- 
Lange-Archiv, LB; “Business transacted at the Special Session of the ICW,” September 15, 
1908, ICW Annual Report, 1907-8; ICW Ammal Report, 1913-14, 152. 

M May Wright Sewall to Coworkers, December 31, 1903, 83-329 (5), Helene-Lange- 
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% Chrystal Macmillan, “The Future of the IWSA,” Jus Suffiagis 14, no. 5 (February 1920). 
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congress; and the ICW claimed a “feminist” viewpoint on the question 
of an equal moral standard for women and men.” 

Within international circles in the period before the First World War, 
the term “feminism” had come to connote, quite specifically, support for 


legal equality and equal opportunity in the labor market for women and 
men, particularly opposition to special—what was known as “protec- 
tive” — labor legislation for women (Wikander 1992). By the 1920s and 
1930s, feminism had multiple meanings, defined differently by various 
groups and individuals but nevertheless serving as the core of a move- 
ment identity. 

The original and most circumscribed meaning of feminism, or what 
came to be known also as “equalitarianism? emerges in Cécile Brun- 
schwicg’s 1912 description of a French delegate for Correspondence Inter- 
nationale as “une excellente feministe”? Correspondence Internationale, 
founded at the 1911 Stockholm congress of the International Alliance, rep- 
resented the first attempt to establish a group specifically devoted to fight- 
ing special legislation. We can see the same meaning in the claim of Equal 
Rights Intemational (ERI), an anti-protective-legislation group founded 
in 1930, to have directed the discussions in coalition meetings “into more 
feminist channels.°” In preparing a pamphlet, ERI looked to the definition 
of “feminism” in Websters International Dictionary: “the theory, cult and 
practice of those who hold that present laws, conventions and conditions 
prevent the free and full development of woman, and who advocate such 
changes as will do away with undue restrictions upon her political, social, 
and economic conduct and relations”* Members of ERI and the other 
specifically equal rights groups regularty described women they met as “a 
fine feminist? “conscious feminists,” “a keen feminist, “an advanced femi- 
nist,” or simply “ONE of US?! 


w *Towards Peace and Freedom,” August 1919, Congress pamphlet, WILPF Papers, 
ree] 17. 
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As women supportive of special legislation began to claim “feminism” 
as a broader term, those who held feminism to the older and stricter defi- 
nition adopted qualifying phrases to distinguish what they saw as their 
true feminist views from this new, more expansive definition. In 1912, 
Hungarian feminist Rosika Schwimmer lauded an organization because it 
was “feminist in the highest sense.” Helen Archdale, a staunch British 
leader of Equal Rights International, referred, with no connotation of so- 
cialism, to herself and American equal rights advocate Alice Paul, as “left 
wing feminists?” 

Such qualifications represented a response to claims to feminism “in the 
larger sense” — meaning not confined to advocacy of identical legal treat- 
ment—by groups such as the strongly protectionist U.S. section of the 
Alliance, the League of Women Voters.% By the late 1920s, those who 
identified with this sense of feminism began to use the term “humanist” 
to describe themselves. In response to a public charge in 1928 in the Alli- 
ance journal Jus Suffragt that the group was moving away from its feminist 
commitment by working for peace, U.S. former president Carrie Chapman 
Catt identified herself as a “humanist” who had “not ceased to be a femi- 
nist?” As her British successor Margery Corbett Ashby put it, “We cannot, 
we dare not be only feminists, we must be humanists as well”* For Ashby, 
feminism was “much like love: a new love takes nothing from affection 
already given, it is an added enrichment of life. In the same way a feminist 
is no less a feminist because she has reached a point at which she dare develop 
every side of her human nature and natural interests?” German member 
Marie Stritt agreed, defining feminism as “the struggle against violence in 
every form.”** Not surprisingly, Helen Archdale objected to this usage, 
comparing “humanist” to the older term “social reformer” For her, a femi- 
nist “is one who works for the advancement of women’s intellectual and 
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social status,” in contrast to a humanist who “cares for the joys and sorrows 
of all humanity.”” 

The dialogue on feminism and humanism must be understood in the 
context of mounting threats to peace and human rights, particularly after 
the Nazis’ accession to power in Germany in 1933. Just as communists, 
socialists, and other antifascists tried to call a truce among themselves in 
order to unite against the fascist threat, so too some internationally minded 
women sought to work with men and unite in a common struggle against 
the violation of human rights. Humanism—a kind of women’s “Popular 
Front” — did not, they thought, represent a setback for feminism. In 1936, 
in the face of crises in Abyssinia, Palestine, and Spain, Ashby asked whether 
it was time to put feminism aside and answered with a resounding “no”: 
“Feminism is the faith of women who believe in individual freedom and 
responsibility. It is but the women’s side to the great doctrine of freedom 
of thought and speech, of ordered self-discipline, of self-government, 
of free loyalty to the community, of equal opportunity and mutual 
assistance” ® 

The redefinition of “feminism” as converging with humanism was also 
a response to the connotations of radicalism and antimale sentiment that 
clung to feminism. In 1916, Scottish feminist Chrystal Macmillan de- 
scribed the beautiful Dutch suffragist Mia Boissevain as looking “so inno- 
cent that the men would never realise what a good feminist she was An 
editorial in Jus Suffragié on labor-saving devices in the home, requested by 
Greek board member Avra Theodoropoulos, pointed out that such matters 
interested feminists, “even ... those rather mythical ones who are still 
sometimes pictured in the general press as valkyries with wild hair bent on 
riding down the whole of the male sex And when Martha Larsen Jahn, 
a Norwegian WILPF member, recommended a countrywoman to the 
League of Nations, she identified her as a feminist but not an “obdurate” 
one, “personally very agreeable, with plenty of tact and amiability and I 
think that it will be easy for her to collaborate with the men“ During the 
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Second World War, Alliance secretary Katherine Bompas suspected that 
feminism “sounded old fashioned, anti-man or something odd? 

Clearly, women in the international women’s movement contested the 
legacy and use of the term “feminism.” Over time, the boundaries separat- 
ing feminists from nonfeminists were drawn in different places and by 
different parties. But they all agreed that something needed to be done to 
bring about equality with men, even if they had as many ideas about what 
that was as they had qualifying terms for “feminism.” The bone of con- 
tention in defining who was and was not a feminist — support for identical 
laws for women and men—lay at the heart of post-World War I feminist 
struggles over policy questions as well. In fighting for suffrage, labor legis- 
lation, and nationality laws for married women, the international women’s 
movement divided between those who evaluated laws solely on the basis 
of whether they treated women identically to men and those who had a 
vision of just laws for both men and women. Their differing frames corres- 
ponded to the labels “left-wing feminist” and “humanist,” respectively. 

Feminist internationalists found common ground in trying to wrest the 
vote and enabling legislation from the dominant forces on the national and 
global scene, but they struggled almost as much with each other. Socialists 
in the international women’s organizations attacked those who advocated 
the vote for educated or elite women only, calling this “lady suffrage? 
The 1926 Alliance congress blew up over the question of special legisla- 
tion, prompting one newspaper to headline its coverage, “Rival Suffragists 
Take Row to Paris: Feminism Is Real Issue” The League of Nations- 
sponsored Women’s Consultative Committee on Nationality, a coalition 
of international women’s organizations designed to provide advice on the 
nationality issues of women who married foreign citizens, divided so bit- 
terly between advocates of “equal” and “independent” nationality that they 
failed to bring about any change at all. Yet these were, for the most part, 


“ Katherine Bompas, “The Ruse and Fall of the Women’s Movement,” Jus Suffragit 35, 
no. 9, July 1941. 
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* Traditionally, when a woman married a man of a different nanionality, she lost her own 
citizenship and gained that of her husband. The nationality question took on added signifi- 
cance after the outbreak of the First Wodd War, when the customary practice led to a situation 
in which some women found themselves enemy nationals in the land of their birth while 
countnes of their nationahty but not granted that of their husbands, stateless. The issue of 
Intemational Law held in The Hague in 1930. Despite mtense lobbying by women, the 
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women talking to each other, even when they disagreed. And from the 
outside they all looked very much like women with a shared feminist 
identity. 

By the 1920s, for most of the women in the three major international 
organizations, the boundary that encircled feminist internationalists in- 
cluded all those committed to ending male domination and the subordina- 
tion of women, whatever their position on identical legislation for women 
and men. Underlying their movement identity was a third layer of identity 
rooted in their sense of “we-ness” as women. 


Solidary Identity 
At the broadest level, by both assuming fundamental gender differences 
and organizing in all-women groups, women in the international feminist 
movement drew boundaries that separated women from men. The dis- 
course of difference resounded throughout the movement. German paci- 
fist Anita Augspurg contrasted the “world of men,” “built up on profit and 
power, on gaining material wealth and oppressing other people,” to the 
“new world” women could build which would “produce enough for all 
and which would include the protection of children, youth and the 
weak” Augspurg’s life partner, Lida Gustava Heymann, likewise con- 
demned men’s “lies and hatred and violence” and lauded the world women 
wanted to establish based on “love, right and mutual understanding” 
Such contrasts came to the fore especially in discussions of what women 
generally considered the male business of war and the female penchant for 
peace. Of the First World War, British WILPF member Mary Sheepshanks 
wrote, “Men have made this war; let women make peace —a real and last- 
ing peace”! Hungarian Paula Pogány had never in her life “felt more aver- 


Conference maintained the pnnaple of a woman’s nationality followmg that of her husband. 
Organized women then took up the cudgel against ratification of the Convention, leading to 
the formation of the Women’s Consultative Committee. Supporters of “equal nationality” 
called for identical laws for women and men, while advocates of “independent nationality” 
wanted to grant women the right to retum or change their nationality Unable to reach 
agreement, they failed to persuade the League of Nations to reject The Hague Convention 
and its shackles on women’s nationality. See Page 1984 and Miller 1992. 
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sion against everything what carries the character of manhood.”®? In the 
interval between the wars, Egyptian Alliance member Huda Sha‘rawi pro- 
claimed that “if men’s ambition has created war, the sentiment of equity, 
innate in women, will further the construction of peace.’® Putting it more 
bluntly, International Alliance leader Carrie Chapman Catt insisted: “All 
wars are men’s wars. Peace has been made by women but war never”®* In 
the midst of the Second World War, she ventured that men had never 
wanted to end war: “They like to fight, they like the adventure, they like 
the prestige, and they certainly love conquest.” 

Underlying such gender consciousness was a widespread essentialist as- 
sumption that women’s biological capacity for childbearing made them in- 
herently pacifistic. As Germaine Malaterre-Sellier, French suffrage leader 
put it, “Women who have given life must always have a horror of war” 
Or as a German-language appeal to women as mothers of sons asked, 
“Have you forgotten the hour of his birth? No man can sympathize with 
that, for he has never with a hundred thousand pains borne a child?® 
Women who had given birth were coming more and more to realize “that 
it is senseless to continue to give life when this life will surely be annihilated 
by violence and war.”® Over and over again, women referred to themselves 
as “guardians, nurses & preservers? “Mothers of the Human Race,” “carri- 
ers of life” “MOTHERS OF THE NATIONS? “guardians of the new 
generations? ® 


© Paula Pogány to Mary Sheepshanks, February 8, 1915, Schwimmer-Lloyd Collection, 
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Maternalist appeals served as a staple of the propaganda issued by inter- 
national women’s organizations.*! Most echoed the 1936 “Call to Women” 
issued by the Rassemblement Universel pour la Paix, a mixed-gender peace 
campaign whose women’s section attracted the participation of organized 
women: “Mothers everywhere feel a growing despair. They tremble at the 
thought that the children they have borne must undergo the horrors of 
another war.” But motherhood as a basis of solidarity did not have to be 
essentialist, as illustrated by a 1920 appeal “To the Women of Palestine 
Who Love Peace,” which called on women as the socializers of children to 
use their power to help “their sons and daughters grow up free from reli- 
gious and racial prejudice, free from all that is dwarfing in the wrong kind 
of patriotism.”® Motherhood had the potential to unite all women, even 
those who had never given birth. As Rosika Schwimmer put it, “Even 
women who are not physically mothers, feel all as the mothers of the hu- 
man race.°“ That appeals to motherhood could be strategic, as well as 
heartfelt, is suggested by WILPF leader Emily Greene Balch’s comment, 
“I see value in sentimental appeals to ‘the mother heart?”* 

Another powerful argument for women’s difference targeted wartime 
sexual violence as a stark boundary separating women from men. The In- 
ternational Council of Women’s Peace Committee protested in 1913 
against “the horrible violation of womanhood that attends all war?® Ac- 
cording to Carrie Chapman Catt, the “conditions of war subvert the natu- 
ral instincts of many men of all races, who temporarily return to the brutal 
practices of the most savage primitive races?’ Expressing a gloomier view 
of “civilized” men’s peacetime behavior, Schwimmer protested that the 
“victimizing of children, young girls, and women of all ages so common 
in peaceful times, because under the double standard of morals men are 
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not outlawed for sexual crimes, is multiplied in war time.” Picking up the 
theme of violence, the flyer announcing the 1915 Hague Congress referred 
circumspectly to rape as one reason that women needed to come together 
internationally: “The moral and physical sufferings of many women are 
beyond description and are often of such a nature that by the tacit consent 
of men the least possible is reported. Women raise their voices in commis- 
eration with those women wounded in their deepest sense of womanhood 
and powerless to defend themselves® Violence against women, like 
motherhood, had the potential to unite women across cultures. 

Not all expressions of boundaries between women and men had such 
potentially universal appeal. One strand of discourse in the pre—First World 
War period called attention to women’s social roles in the home. Lady Ab- 
erdeen, ICW president, argued that devotion to the home brought women 
together across the chasms of class and race.” Finnish Alliance member 
Annie Furuhjelm saw the “motor force of the whole movement” as the 
“intuitive comprehension of women that they have to go out of their own 
individual homes in order to make the big world more of a home.” For 
Mary Sheepshanks, the fact that women had for so many generations been 
isolated in their homes made their schemes for reform different from 
men’s.” As women in industrialized societies increasingly moved into the 
labor force and recognized divergent patterns of social organization in 
different parts of the world, this theme lost some of its salience. 

Likewise, the motif of women’s disfranchisement or lack of political 
power diminished over time. At the founding congress of the International 
Council of Women, Elizabeth Cady Stanton referred to the “universal 
sense of injustice, that forms a common bond of union” among “the 
women of all nationalities?” When U.S. women still lacked the vote, Car- 
rie Chapman Catt saw Chinese suffragists beholding “the same vision 
which is arousing the women of all the Nations of the Earth” and, tuming 
her gaze to the Balkans, asserted that there “are wrongs of countries and 
of classes to be righted, but the wrongs of women are common to all races 
and nations”? Mary Sheepshanks agreed: “Unenfranchised, unequal be- 

® Ronka Schwimmer, “The Women of the Word Demand Peace,” n.d. [September 
1914], Schwimmer-Lloyd Collection, box A-42, NYPL. 
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fore the law, suffering from innumerable disabilities and injustices, 
[women] will preserve the bond of their common sisterhood?” But the 
granting of women’s suffrage in the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
and many of the European countries around the time of the First World 
War created division between enfranchised and still-voteless women. Al- 
though the 1911 congress in Stockholm had resolved that the nations with 
suffrage “feel that their work is not done . . . as long as the women of any 
country remain disfranchised,” women voters seemed increasingly eager to 
move on to other issues.” 

The general lack of political power continued, however, to draw a line 
between women and men, at least in countries where men had some politi- 
cal rights. Siao-Mei Djang, a Chinese woman writing a pamphlet for the 
Women’s International League in 1929, could still refer to “the problems 
which are universal to womanhood?” Enfranchised women tended to fo- 
cus on the independence of women from traditional political parties. Ac- 
cording to Emily Greene Balch, women, “in the main outside of the poli- 
tics of the past,” were “free from bad old political habits and traditions, 
and free to strike out a new political method, not dominated by party, in 
which social and moral values shall outweigh all others?7 Likewise, when 
Hitler came to power, the Women’s International League issued a “State- 
ment on Fascism” proclaiming that “we women, the greater part of whom 
are outside all political parties, and consequently not obliged to take the 
orders of any of them, can understand these events independently, with 
our simple common sense, and our sense of what is human.” 

The notion of women’s difference from men— whether biologically or 
socially based — found organizational expression in the separatist nature of 
the three major international bodies and the coalitions they formed. Al- 
though women proclaimed the exclusion of men a temporary expedient 
and periodically considered opening up their groups, they persisted in or- 
ganizing apart from men, giving institutional form to their convictions 
of difference. 

Those who questioned the assumption of women’s difference were 
voices crying in the wilderness. The crowd at the 1915 Hague Congress 
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hissed down one woman for saying that “the average woman is no more 
for peace than men are,” showing not only the existence of dissent but the 
emotion invested in the dogma of difference.” The disillusionment of the 
First World War and the mounting threats to peace in the 1930s took their 
toll on some activists. Rosika Schwimmer, in 1934, admitted that she no 
longer believed in women’s natural pacifism.” But even though interna- 
tionally organized women knew that their identities as feminist interna- 
tionalists and as members of their organizations separated them from the 
mass of women, gender consciousness and a commitment to female soli- 
darity underlay those other identities. 


Conclusion 

Women in transnational organizations in the early twentieth century 
forged three interacting layers of collective identity. As members of dis- 
crete — if historically and strategically connected — groups, they expressed 
organizational identities. Cooperating and struggling to win equality for 
women, they managed to forge a movement identity as international femi- 
nists, even if organizational loyalties at times got in the way. And, at the 
most basic level, they constructed a solidary identity as women who 
differed in fundamental ways from men, displaying the kind of gender con- 
sciousness that scholars of the women’s movement have found to be critical 
to women’s activism (Klein 1984; Katzenstein and Mueller 1987; Ferree 
and Hess 1994). The discourse of difference did not dictate agreement 
on the specific strategies that international feminists pursued for winning 
equality. Women on both sides of the policy struggles over suffrage, la- 
bor legislation, and nationality — those who sought identical, gender-blind 
laws and those who opposed them — based their positions on a belief in 
women’s difference. The process of constructing an international feminist 
collective identity suggests, at least to a limited extent, the possibility of 
overcoming national differences, certainly still a dream of the contempo- 
rary global women’s movement. 

Beyond the case of the international women’s movement, we offer a 
collective identity approach derived from recent research on social move- 
ments as a productive way to rethink the problem of defining feminism. 
By connecting feminist identity to organizations and movements, such an 
approach allows us to look beyond the traditional texts of feminism to the 
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thinking, actions, and expressions of the women who embraced feminist 
identities. The distinction we propose between organizational, movement, 
and solidary identities reveals the different ways feminists in the interna- 
tional women’s movement saw themselves. Pregiven gender interests, fem- 
inist ideology, or organizational imperatives alone do not explain the stra- 
tegic differences between feminists in this period. Our typology, however, 
offers insight into the way identity politics can lead to new forms of soli- 
darity that respect both particularities and similarities. 

This conceptualization does not, of course, provide a simple solution to 
the question of who was a feminist. But it does suggest a way that we 
might try to sort out the complicated interactions among women in di- 
verse places and historical periods. As the international case makes clear, a 
focus on collective identity demonstrates that the nature of “feminism” is 
constructed as it evolves over time, emerging from contests over who be- 
longs and how best to win equality for women. In every group, in every 
place, at every time, the meaning of “feminism” is worked out in the course 
of being and doing. The disagreements that, depending on one’s perspec- 
tive, either plague or enliven feminism are not necessarily about drawing 
the circle of “us” smaller and smaller. They show who is talking to whom 
and how understandings of feminism are unfolding. Feminists today 
would do well to pay attention to this contentious process in thinking 
about feminism both historically and in the present. 
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Border Lives: Prostitute Women In Tijuana 


Con el nombre que quieras, tú pagas. 
(With whatever name you like, you're paying.) 
— Mexico City prostitute (Aranda Luna 1990, 101) 


Pues me llamo como me llamo, ich? Y soy quien soy, simplemente. 
(I call myself what I am, right? And I am who I am, just that.) 


Eso (trabajadora sexual) se escucha muy feo, tno? Desde cuando trabaja 
Ud. en el ambiente de noche, mejor digo. 

(That [sex worker] sounds really ugly, right? Better say: How long have 
you been working in this scenc at night?) 

— Tijuana prostitutes to Rangel Gómez 


his article ts explicitly concerned with trying to understand the con- 
crete social situation of women working in prostitution in Tijuana, 
Mexico. Nothing in this seemingly simple statement is either simple or 
straightforward, however. To talk about the “social” immediately embeds 
our study in a complex dynamic of competing institutional discourses and 
practices in which the traditional sociological methodology of participant 
observation is compromised a priori. To talk about working women opens 
the topic of work (that of both the researcher and the research subject) as 
an emancipatory, nonhierarchical, theoretical, activist practice, as vocifer- 
ously theorized by both Anglo-European and Latin American feminists 
in various, competing, and often mutually contradictory ways. To talk 
about women involves a necessary exploration of the cultural construction 
of gender and sexuality—both its dominant stereotypes and its unruly 
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margins. To talk about prostitution is to evoke what Wendy Chapkis calls 
a “magic sign’ whose meaning always exceeds its definition” to such an 
extent that it begins to resemble a degree-zero space of representation, an 
empty screen onto which people project their desires and anxieties (1997, 
211). To talk about Tijuana invokes a complex history in which all of these 
magic signs, discourses, practices, and struggles are filtered through a par- 
ticular border site with its own metaphorical overlay of feminization and 
abjection, its own legal history, its own racially inflected past and present, 
its own biculturally determined exchanges. And when we as researchers try 
to understand the concrete situation of real women in that city, we are 
thrown back on ambiguously framed narratives about their lives that im- 
plicitly or explicitly rub up against all these social, theoretical, cultural, his- 
torical frames in a sometimes complicitous, often contestatory manner. 
The interplay between theory and methodology has produced a certain 
familiar discourse of ethically driven personal engagement, ironically re- 
produced in its (our) critique; the interplay between interviewer and inter- 
viewee opens onto another space of negotiated identities, a counterdis- 
course of the sort evoked in the epigraphs to this article, by which 
narratives and selves are continually reinvented in ways neither unmoti- 
vated nor naive. Our aim, finally, is to try to understand the articulations 
among these competing social and cultural formations, and our tactic is to 
move back and forth between the staging of methodology and the perfor- 
mance of identity, between the theoretical and the thematic, with the goal 
of exploring the concomitant complicities and appropriations. 


A problem of method 

In 1993, Lynn Sharon Chancer published an article that asked the reader 
to imagine a hypothetical sociologist involved in participant observer field 
work on prostitution in Chicago. The theoretical grounding of Chancer’s 
article rests on the readers’ and the author’s shared perception of the im- 
possibility of such a project—or at least, the extreme ambivalence of its 
reception — within U.S. academic settings. The responses to Chancer’s sce- 
nario led her to conclude that “something about sex work is especially 
threatening, putting the researcher socially/sociologically at risk above and 
beyond the dangers attaching to the researched activity itself? (Chancer 
1993, 167).* This perception of a risk that is both personal (participant 


1 One of the symptoms of the disquiet provoked by studies of prostitution is the plethora 
Chapkis’s introductory chapter to Lers Sex Acts, “The Meaning of Sex,” offers a luad analysis 
of how specific terms such as prostitute, where, and sev worker play themselves out relative to 
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observation with sex workers is frequently dangerous because of the social 
spaces in which these women work) and professional (Chancer’s col- 
leagues, when approached about this hypothetical project, all asked her in 
confidence if she had once been a prostitute) leads to a paradoxical posi- 
tioning of the researcher that undermines her work on at least two levels. 
The highly charged social connotations of this kind of study associate the 
researcher with a stigmatized subject community, to her professional detri- 
‘ment. Of even greater concern is the degree to which the work itself is 
compromised. More intensely, perhaps, than in other participant observer 
situations, the academic researcher has an important stake in maintaining 
a distance between herself and the women she studies, such that “the bene- 
fits of participant observation are seldom brought to bear” (Chancer 1993, 
153). Maintaining distance is important both for the researcher and for 
the women themselves, whose difficult lives have taught them to distrust 
strangers who may want only to use them.? 

Chancer’s observations serve as important cautionary reminders in our 
study, the result of collaborative work by a public health researcher, a social 
activist, and a literary critic. Experience in Mexico shows that the first reac- 
tion of people working in prostitution when approached by researchers is 
to ask, “Why are you interested in us?” “Do you have AIDS?” If they are 
not satisfied with the answers to these questions, they will not participate 
in the interviews and will influence companions not to participate. Pub- 
lished research in Mexico, as elsewhere, frequently marks the difficulty of 
securing useful material: commercial sex workers are “reluctant to talk 
about their trade—especially to outsiders identified with public institu- 
tions” (Zalduondo, Hernández Avila, and Uribe Zúñiga 1991, 167), and 
researchers often have to adjudicate the accuracy of the information gath- 
ered; as one article delicately puts it, referring to the veracity of a particular 
statement, “doubt exists” (Uribe-Salas et al. 1996, 124).* 


respect to the terms they prefer to descnbe themseives and their work; some say “call me 
what I am,” while most prefer less explicit references to “el ambiente” (loosely equivalent to 
“the scene”). There is a general (but not universal) dislike among them for the term “trabaya- 
dora sexmal” (sex worker), which they see as an academic affectation. Because it 1s not the 
purpose of this article to engage these debates, we merely try to remain consistent with these 
shifting perspectives ın our choice of vocabulary used to paraphrase the interviewees” 
comments, 

This issuc is also addressed by Chaphis 1995, which responds to the same theoretical/ 
methodological problem posed by Chancer 1993 with respect to participant observation re- 
search in Calrfornta and Amsterdam. Chaphis’s work has been farther developed in ber 1997 
book, Liss Sex Acts We thank an anonymous reviewer at Sjgus for banging this important 
work to our attention. 

* The issue of doubt has always been present in cultural studies, though its implications 
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Recent studies such as that by Michael Schwalbe and Douglas Mason- 
Schrock on “Identity Work as Group Process” further complicate this dis- 
cussion by inquiring into the ways that “identities are created, used, and 
changed in interaction” (1996, 114). Schwalbe and Mason-Schrock re- 
mind us that interviews and questionnaires tend to assume that people 
report to researchers on their (singular) identity, when identity work can 
more accurately be defined as a process, a situationally based performance, 
and a mechanism for describing a moral position with respect to society. 
They emphasize “how people adopt and adapt various rhetorical strategies 
for presenting themselves as they want to be seen in a given situation” 
(1996, 117). These strategies include defining, coding and policing, and 
affirming an individual’s perceived/chosen/imagined identity. Schwalbe 
and Mason-Schrock conclude that “any identity can be made into a moral 
identity” that offers an individual the possibility of creating a personal, 
symbolic resource base that supports her in the face of a hostile dominant 
culture (1996, 137). Following on Schwalbe and Mason-Schrock’s discus- 
sion, then, we could say that the Tijuanan woman working in prostitution 
defines herself both in her work and in her home life in ways that allow 
her to set the limits and boundaries of her variously assumed moral identi- 
ties. These identities, in the interview context, are put into play situation- 
ally and performatively in response to her understanding of who she is in 
a particular moment, her symbolic capital vis-à-vis the interviewer, and her 
assumptions about the interviewer's stake in the conversation. 

This article derives from ongoing, published work, primarily ın educa- 
tion and public health policy, with both male and female prostitutes and 
from our own two-phase qualitative project. The first phase involved eth- 


comments that “while all manner of methodologists have a lot to say about how best to get 
people to give truthful, or full and sincere rephes, less ss said about how a researcher can tell 
whether an interviewee i telling the truth,” allowing such quesnons to fall back onto an 
assernon about good rapport as a foundation for the interview process (1994, 116, 122). 
Chancer, Zalduondo et al, and Unbe-Salas et al. put pressure on methodological concerns at 
precisely this level; m sundies of prosnmtion, where both the rapport and the responses are 
always ın doubt, the data must be evaluated very carefully indeed. Furthermore, we must take 
seriously the concerns of feminist writers (Chaphis and Davidson are excellent examples in 
the Anglo-European scene, as is Lamas in Mexico) about the masaulinist bias in social re- 
search and the way that “the orthodox methodologist’s emphasis on control, hierarchy and 
the impersonal nature of scientific research reflects a masculine view of the world and of 
human relationships more generally” (Davidson and Layder 1994, 125). Even here, however, 
doubt persists and cannot be alleviated by our assurances of a good interview rapport or by 
a ponhxcrarchical format for interviews of women by women since, inevitably, dass and the 
educational differennals between interviewer and interviewee reinstate a hierarchical 
relationship. £ 
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nographic work in 1988, including interviews with 184 women working 
in prostitution in Tijuana to evaluate their knowledge of HIV/AIDS and 
to take blood samples to test for seropositivity, as well as visits to different 
zones of the city to study the social characteristics and dynamics of each of 
these places. During this process, we (1) made a complete census of all the 
places where prostitution is practiced in Tijuana, (2) observed the working 
dynamics in each site, (3) through participant observation, studied the 
characteristics of women working both in establishments and on the street, 
and (4) classified the prostitution zones based on their social characteristics 
and those of the women who work in them. This information has been 
continually updated by the researchers. 

The second phase took place in 1994-95 and consisted of in-depth in- 
terviews with thirty Tijuanan prostitutes in their workplaces; these women 
were chosen to represent the places in which prostitution is practiced and 
the types of services offered. While a qualitative study of this sort does not 
lend itself to the kinds of generalizations that can be drawn from data col- 
lected using the tools of statistical analysis and larger, quantitatively deter- 
mined samples, every effort was made to guarantee that we interviewed 
women of different ages and from different socioeconomic classes within 
the world of prostitution, from different types of establishments and from 
the street, who had migrated from different regions of the country, and 
who had been working in prostitution for periods of time ranging from a 
few months to many years. Material drawn from these interviews serves as 
the basis for the discussion that follows, and the findings are consistent 
with other, related research and with the prostitutes’ responses in work- 
shops and meetings organized for and by them in Tijuana both before and 
after these interviews were recorded.* 

While we too could say of our focus and data that “doubt exists,” we 
intend this article to supplement Chancer’s picture of the ambivalence 
about serious sociological study of prostitution in the U.S. academy and 
to contribute to an interdisciplinary conversation about the social con- 
struction of prostitution within Tijuana. In the latter respect we also re- 
spond to a call by Patricia Uribe, Laura Elena de Caso, and Victor Aguirre 
(1996) for further multidisciplinary study of prostitution in Mexico: 
“There is little published research that can contribute to expanding knowl- 


4 In addinon to these studies, and informing the general context of our work, we would 
hike to recognize Patricia Barrón Salido’s fieldwork (1n 1995-96) on an organized group of 
Tyvanan street prostitutes, the “Marfa Magdalenas,” and her recently completed master’s the- 
ms on the social reproduction of the families of prostitute women. Barrén’s particular mterest 
1s the double stigmatrration they experience. Both of these projects were completed under 
the direction of Marfa Gudelia Rangel Gómez. 
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edge about the groups engaged in prostitution; there is also limited work 
with an interdisciplinary focus which deals with the phenomenon from an 
epidemiological, biomedical, ethnographic, anthropological, socioeco- 
nomic, or cultural perspective” (185). Our purpose in this article is thus 
twofold: (1) to look at the way that metropolitan methodology and theory 
intertwine to produce/invent a discourse on prostitution that spills over 
into ethical and political concerns in Mexico as well as in the Anglo- 
European sites of theory production and (2) to analyze interviews with 
prostitute women from Tijuana to show how their identity narratives com- 
plicate typical social science discussions of prostitution and constitute an 
implicit — if ambiguously sited — counternarrative to them. 


Mexican research on prostitution 
Discussions of prostitution in Mexico range from historical studies, like 
those of Sergio González Rodríguez (1993) and Xorge del Campo (1974), 
to published memoirs or testimonios of women who have worked in prosti- 
tution, such as Eduardo Mufiuzuri’s Memorias de la Bandida (1967) and 
Antonia Mora’s Del oficio (1972), to studies of attitudes toward prostitu- 
tion and the relationship between prostitution and society, such as those 
by culture critics Carlos Monsiváis (1977, 1980, 1981) and José Joaquin 
Blanco (1981). In addition to such popular culture materials on prostitu- 
tion, there is also a body of professional studies on women who work 
in “el ambiente” in Mexico. Current studies in this field tend to one of 
four types: historical, sociological, medical, or legal. Uribe, de Caso, and 
Aguirre find that investigators associated with the field of public health 
have greater and more reliable access to women working in prostitution in 
Mexico than do people in other academic specialities, thus ameliorating 
the kand of distrust between sex workers and academic investigators 
pointed out by Chancer and Chapkis, among others, as a persistent prob- 
lem in this kind of research (Chapkis 1991, 1997; Chancer 1993). At the 
same time, while we support the Mexican researchers’ recommendation 
that research ties with public health and nongovernmental organizations 
be strengthened (Uribe, de Caso, and Aguirre 1996, 201) —and despite 
our own commitment to public health issues—we recognize that such a 
focus often tends to limit research questions too narrowly to reproductive 
health issues and epidemiological concerns. One currently popular research 
topic is the relationship between the behavior of the prostitute and the 
propagation of venereal diseases and, particularly, AIDS. For example, 
articles by Luis Alfredo Judrez-Figueroa et al. (1993) and Felipe Uribe- 
Salas et al. (1996) address only one of the issues concerning sex workers 
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in Mexico, basically limiting the objectives of the study to providing epi- 
demiologically oriented information of use to policy makers in public 
health. 

Because of the concern about AIDS, the scientific community has been 
increasingly interested in the relationship between prostitution and infec- 
tion, both as a topic of investigation for health authorities and as a response 
to generalized concern in the society as a whole. However, one of the most 
important limiting factors of this research is that it does not explicitly ana- 
lyze the social context of prostitution. A more nuanced study, for example, 
would address more of the many variables affecting how women enter 
prostitution—including geographic locations, economic class structures 
within prostitution, client bases, patterns of migration into and out of 
prostitution, and intravenous drug use. Current epidemiological studies, 
unfortunately, tend to flatten out or ignore such crucial differences. While 
they have provided much valuable information, their focus skews the re- 
sults by reducing the sex worker to a risk category and imagining her work- 
place as a site of infection. 

Valerie Sacks’s review of Western literature notes that similar studies 
done in the United States and Europe routinely assume a link between 
HIV and prostitution, despite consistent evidence that the rate of infection 
is no higher for sex workers than for nonprostitute women, with the nota- 
ble exception of women with a history of intravenous drug use (1996, 61). 
Gail Pheterson, too, complains of this bias, ating one study among many 
in which “the authors are cognizant of the ‘peculiar methodological prob- 
lems’ of research related to prostitution. . . . And yet they do not question 
whether the status ‘prostitute’ is indeed the variable under study” (1990, 
403). Inevitably, we are led to the conclusion that epidemiological study 
of AIDS is as much about inherited prejudices as it is about disease trans- 
mission. Such work evokes and participates in a long tradition in middle- 
class culture of associating sex workers with a femme fatale stereotype and 
stigmatizing female sexuality as contaminated. Leo Bersani points out that 
such cultural phenomena “‘legitimate’ a fantasy of female sexuality as 
intrinsically diseased; and promiscuity in this fantasy, far from merely in- 
creasing the risk of infection, is the sgn of infection” (1998, 211). According 
to such models of promiscuity as the linguistic/scientific sign of infection 
(which is implicit in works with the premise that prostitution is a risk cate- 
gory) sexually transmitted diseases such as AIDS are marked as and associ- 
ated with the female, and with transmission to innocent male victims via 
her ostensibly unrestrained and unnatural sexual activity. 

As Barbara O. de Zalduondo, Mauricio Hemdndez Avila, and Patricia 
Uribe Zúñiga point out, an understanding of the social context of paid sex 
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requires the perspectives of clients, pimps, bar and rooming house owners, 
and police and other authorities (1991, 173). Likewise, a fuller social char- 
acterization of the sex worker would include, minimally, the perspective of 
her family. By focusing on the sex worker as a deviant or marginal member 
of society, commentators greatly simplify a very complex issue that cuts 
directly to the heart of how men perceive women and how women per- 
ceive themselves in variously adumbrated social and narrative interactions. 
Even though the sex worker’s livelihood “depends on the maintenance of 
the very ideology which degrades her and makes her into a social outcast” 
(Davidson 1995, 9), her liminal status in society casts a revealing light on 
questions of the social construction of gender and on issues of control and 
consent in human relationships. 

Furthermore, like Chancer, we found that neither the historical nor the 
social and legal studies provided the grounding necessary to answer our 
fundamental questions about the integration of prostitute women into 
their communities. Worse, the material is spotty and incomplete, plagued 
with evidence of researchers’ preexisting stereotypes and prostitutes’ dis- 
trust. Mexican scholars have tended to fill these theoretical and empirical 
gaps with historical surveys and large chunks of paraphrased material from 
writers as diverse as Carlos Fuentes, Susan Sontag, and Simone de Beau- 
voir (sec, ¢.g., Poniatowska 1988; Careaga 1990, 98, 108-11), with only 
postscripts to indicate their relevance to a Mexican social model. The result 
is a somewhat vague and unfocused essay style that depends for its effect on 
dubious analogies, on shock value and self-analysis, and on the empirical 
evidence of a database constructed from a very few, often ambiguous, ques- 
tions asked of an inadequate sample of the population. One such essay, 
admittedly an extreme example, involves a single conversation between 
journalist Javier Aranda Luna and a Mexico City prostitute in which the 
journalist has paid for her time (which makes the essay particularly suspect 
since researchers in Mexico are prohibited by law from offering any mone- 
tary compensation to interviewees) (Aranda Luna 1990). 

Thus, Mexican investigations into prostitution tend to one of two 
poles: the narrowly conceived scientific study or the generally oriented dis- 
cursive essay. In trying to negotiate our way between these equally unsatis- 
factory solutions, we are brought back again and again to the theoretical, 
methodological, political, and practical concerns that undergird them and 
to the voices of the Tijuanan women whose narrative constructions of their 
own lives and strategies for survival are often at cross-purposes to the re- 
searchers’ concerns. What is most powerful in these interviews is the 
glimpse they permit into the lives of these women—as women, not as 
symbols of evil, metaphors of disease, or displaced representatives of a nar- 
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rative style. Their stories speak to the pervasive silence about the image of 
the prostitute in modern Mexico and open up a new space for continued 
study. In these interviews with Tijuana prostitutes we are confronted con- 
tinually by the need to understand the dynamics of the interview process 
itself, which inevitably constructs dialogic and situational narratives about 
the self, both for the interviewee and for the interviewer. 

James Clifford describes the predicament of postcolonial ethnography 
as an unnerving process of negotiating across resistances while at the same 
time dealing with the moral tensions, inherent violence, and tactical dis- 
simulations of modern fieldwork. His comments seem apposite to the way 
we undertake a study of socially marginalized persons in society as well: 
“Some ‘authentic encounter) in [Clifford] Geertz’s phrase, seems a pre- 
requisite for intensive research; but initiatory claims to speak as a know- 
ledgeable insider revealing essential cultural truths are no longer credible. 
Fieldwork . .. must be seen as a historically contingent, unruly dialogic 
encounter involving to some degree both conflict and collaboration in the 
production of texts. Ethnographers seem to be condemned to strive for 
true encounter while simultaneously recognizing the political, ethical, and 
personal cross-purposes that undermine any transmission of intercultural 
knowledge” (1988, 90). Existing scholarship on prostitutes in Mexico 
does not capture well the complexities of social practices or explore the 
relationship of these practices to the women’s complex sense of personal 
identity as shifting and reconstructed according to the multiple spaces they 
inhabit. For example, a 1993 article by Marta Lamas, informed by interna- 
tional feminism and published in her prestigious journal Debate feminista, 
frames a discussion of street prostitution in two areas of Mexico City— 
Cuauhtémoc and Miguel Hidalgo—through a debate on symbolic vio- 
lence and stigmatized behaviors. For a number of researchers involved di- 
rectly in the field, the potential and actual consequences of this study have 
been particularly unfortunate because of its author’s privileged location in 
Merican society and government circles and because the journal’s interna- 
tional readership guarantees the article a certain influence. In a trenchant 
critique of Lamas’s work, Armando Rosas Solis of the Universidad Autén- 
oma de Baja California writes, “The article has a very unclear structure, 
since it leaps from a moralistic presentation, without specifying whether it 
refers to the Mexican or the international context, connecting it immedi- 
ately to the context of labor and from there to politics, in order to tie in 
the international prostitutes’ movement, concluding with a series of state- 
ments which, depending on how they are interpreted, are very risky. . . . 
The whole of the text depends on quotes to make proposals, and on the 
analysis of [Lamas’s] feelings towards Claudia [a sex worker who assisted 
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in the project] and not about prostitution” (Rosas Solis 1996, 2). Lamas’s 
article, then, purports to offer a new perspective on female prostitution 
based on the author’s experience with government-sponsored research 
groups and confirmed by her own participant observer status in the prosti- 
tutes’ community. However, as Rosas Solis comments, her work remains 
structured by the moral codes it decries, unconsciously speaking to the 
stereotypes that derive from a particular Mexican upper-middle-class, 
dominant-culture location. 

Most strikingly, in typical middle-class parlance the category of “wom- 
anhood” is decoupled from the adjectives “evil” or “decent” to hover un- 
ambiguously over only a certain type of female behavior, pushing other 
female persons into a discursive abyss. Note, for example, the interview of 
Mexican middle-class women in a book by Roberto Martinez Baños, Patri- 
cia Trejo de Zepeda, and Edilberto Soto Angli, in which freedom of sexual 
expression is immediately translated by the middle-class women inter- 
viewed into a de facto definition of prostitution that presupposes the in- 
compatibility of sexual freedom and womanhood. The interviewees further 
describe the essential characteristic of the prostitute not as the exchange 
of sex for money but as an immoral and degenerate enjoyment of sexual 
relations: 


Corazón: Yo conozco a muchas muchachas que salen con uno tres 
días y al cuarto, a la cama. Y esto pienso que es negativo porque esa 
mujer ya no es mujer; ya es otra cosa, ya es una mujer que se vende: 
para mí es una prostituta, es una mujer de Ja calle. 

Patrica: Si por puro placer, sin sentir amor, se acuestan con el 
primero que se encuentren, pues, realmente sí, son prostitutas. 

Corazón: Y está peor, porque ni le pagan. (1973, 91) 


(Corazón: I know a lot of girls who go out with a guy for three 
days and on the fourth, to bed. And I think this is negative because 
that woman is no longer a woman; she becomes something else, she 
becomes a woman who sells herself: for me she’s a prostitute, a 
streetwalker. 

Patricia: If they go to bed with the first guy they meet just for pure 
pleasure, without love, then, well, yes, they really are prostitutes. 

Corazón: And it’s worse, because they aren't even getting paid.) 


This exchange does not just manifest an internalization of the traditional 
double standard by which women are divided into two camps, decent and 
evil; it also shows that those who refuse to fit easily into cither category 
are stripped of womanhood itself. For Patricia and Corazón, “woman” is 
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defined not only in opposition to “man” but also in contradistinction to 
that other-gendered being, the whore. In their conversation, the two 
women echo novelist Federico Gamboa’s famously elliptical description of 
his prostitute protagonist, Santa, “iNo era mujer, no; era una... !” (She 
was not a woman, no; she was a... !) (Gamboa 1903, 15). Curiously, the 
interviewees find the women they describe most morally reprehensible if 
they do not participate in the single most traditional definition of the pros- 
titute — the exchange of sex for money. Thus, the sexually liberated woman 
poses a particular threat to society if she has sex only for pleasure; because 
traditional notions posit decent women as indifferent to sex, the prostitute 
who accepts money for a service she finds unpleasant fits more readily into 
the social norm. 

Recognizing her own preexisting prejudices, which she claims were dis- 
pelled by her work with women in prostitution, Lamas concludes her ar- 
ticle with a call for more equitable treatment: “A struggle to establish better 
social conditions has to inchide the task of deconstructing this symboliza- 
tion of prostitutes as evil or sin, so linked to religious thought and so far 
from libertarian and democratic aspirations” (1993, 132). Rosas Solis 
points out that Lamas does not in fact deconstruct the model describing 
women as either decent or whores but rather reinstates the stereotypes that 
her rhetoric apparently rejects, in that she asks not for a more nuanced 
understanding of the multiple roles and spaces of Mexican prostitutes but 
for a revision of the symbolic structure by which the dominant class appro- 
priates images of them. In other words, the discussion that Lamas pro- 
motes retains a single moral horizon and does not recognize alternative 
structures into which the figure of the prostitute can interpolate herself — 
or be interpolated — on terms other than evil/not evil. This negative typing 
of the prostitute suggests to Rosas Solis that Lamas has a theoretical/struc- 
tural stake in discussing prostitution in terms of marginality and stigma; 
her perspective, despite her six months of fieldwork on Mexico City streets, 
remains that of her upper-class background and does not take into account 
in a more than anecdotal way the perspective of the women who work 
within the very different class structures of prostitution. 

The difference of opinion between Lamas and Rosas Solis has important 
material effects on how studies of prostitution in the Mexican context are 
conducted and by whom. In Mexico, where competition for scarce re- 
sources is often fierce, and where the different regions of the country vary 
widely (with respect to economics, culture, and education), current re- 
search has tended to be so narrowly focused that the results neither yield 
generalizations of wider import nor are able to influence public policy at 
a national level. Furthermore, prostitution has seldom been studied as a 
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social phenomenon in itself at any level, creating a lacuna in knowledge 
about a population that, with the appearance of AIDS, has come under 
increased fire. More nuanced studies addressing the concrete social realities 
of men and women working in prostitution will require shifts of focus and 
resources. It is not irrelevant in this context that Lamas enjoys an impor- 
tant position in Mexican government and runs an influential, widely circu- 
lated journal, while Rosas Solis occupies a less privileged position in Tiju- 
ana, expressing his views via personal fax. One of the frustrations of the 
existing material is that it inevitably returns to the consolidation of stereo- 
types about the essential nature of women and the social construction of 
femininity in other similarly politicized contexts. Alternative constructions 
of femininity — produced by women and men of all class backgrounds 
and overlapping to varying degrees with dominant culture imaginings of 
women as middle-class, heterosexual wives and mothers—resolve into 
mere verbal evocations, at best pointing to ongoing struggles about gender - 
in popular culture. In any case, the social phenomenon of prostitution and 
the lives of the women involved in it are perceived as liminal to the larger 
social context. 

‘The paucity of serious work on the personal contexts and social con- 
structions of prostitution is particularly ironic in places like Tijuana, where 
geographic and moral marginality have always been tightly linked. Because 
of the “Black Legend” of Tijuana’s development as an outpost of Mexican 
culture and a gigantic brothel at the service of the United States, both its 
population growth and economic development have gone hand in hand 
with activities that are stigmatized or prohibited in other places, and in 
Tijuana the tight imbrication of (provincial) identity and (deviant) female 
sexuality is particularly pronounced. Tijuana’s infamous international im- 
age as a meat market for the United States —in which U.S. men cross the 
border to purchase sex from Mexican women, while Mexican men cross 
the border to sell their labor in U.S. fields — suggests that in both central 
Mexico and the United States there is a tendency to feminize Tijuana in a 
particularly marginalizing and stigmatized manner. One result of this pro- 
cess is a generalized conception of the city as, variously, a generous lady 
who allows a better standard of living for her inhabitants; a frivolous 
young woman who attracts men only to cause them to lose their souls; 
and, finally, a decadent and grotesque prostitute who abuses the unfortu- 
nate souls who pass through in either direction. Tijuana, in this respect, 
confirms centrist notions about the provinces as unattractive at best and 
degraded at worst. Even more curiously, in view of Tijuana’s notorious 
image of undomestic femininity, writers and social scientists have tended, 
until very recently, to avoid analysis of the actual women who work in the 
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night clubs as waitresses, dancers for pay, strippers, and prostitutes. As 
Patricia Barrón Salido astutely comments, even in respected studies of mar- 
ginal figures from Tijuana, “it seems that prostitution remains in the ellip- 
sis” (1995, 9).5 

Complicating this picture further are the ambivalent attitudes evident 
in commentaries by women working in prostitution — attitudes deter- 
mined in part by a woman’s background, her geographical location and 
place in the class hierarchy of sex workers, her relationship to her interlocu- 
tors (readers, interviewers, clients) and presumptions about their desires 
and expectations, the space of utterance (whether interviewed in the work 
place, in her home, or in a clinic or other third location), and whether her 
words will be published. For example, Mexico City sex worker Claudia 
Colimoro, president of an organization called Mujeres por la Salud en Ac- 
ción contra las Enfermedades de Transmisión Sexual y el SIDA (Women 
for Health in Action against Sexually Transmitted Diseases and AIDS) 
(MUSA, formed in 1985), presents an image of sex workers very different 
from that encoded in popular stereotypes. In contrast to the glamorous 
and terrible fatal woman image of “la dama del alba” (“the lady of the 
morning,” singer Victor Manuel’s code term for AIDS in a popular song), 
or the woman inappropriately attracted to sexual pleasure, Colimoro 
points out that 80 percent of Mexican female sex workers are mothers, a 
reality that “hace que las mujeres tengan que llevar una vida doble para 
satisfacer las necesidades de sus hijos y ocultar su ocupación y diciendo en 
su casa que trabajan de meseras o enfermeras” (forces women to live a 
double life to meet the needs of their children and hide their profession by 
saying at home that they work as waitresses or nurses) (quoted in Ojeda 
1994, 78). Colimoro’s observation hints at a tense and often bitter renego- 
tiation of accepted roles within the community, in which the prostitute 
and the saintly mother occupy the same social space, rendering both home 
and bar environments more complicated. Yet, even Colimoro’s references 
to a “double life” and “hiding their profession” suggest that women in 

* Barrón Salido 1s referring to a specific report on the stuation in Tijuana. She quotes 
Martin de la Roea’s (1985) extensive list of marginal persons: “Vamos a ocupamos en este 
apartado de los peones, los albañiles, meseros, lavacoches, periodiqueros, las ‘marias? los que 
‘ya volyicron del otro lado’ (meteddlares), los que ‘quieren ır al otro lado; las empleadas 
domésticas, las ‘que lavan ajeno; los yonkeros, los ‘cholos los barrenderos, los artesanos, los 
vendedores ambulantes, ... los desocupados” (We are going to concem ourselves in this 
sellers, the indigenous women workers, those who came back from the other side [bringing 
dollars], those who want to go to the other aide, the servants, the washerwomen, the junkies, 
the gang members, the street sweepers, the handicraft makers, the street vendors, the unem- 
ployed) (quoted in Barrón Salido 1995). 
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Prostitution uniformly accept the strictures of the dominant culture’s 
moral rhetoric, which condemn them as immoral within the home space 
while covertly demanding their sexual availability within recognized zones 
of tolerance. 

A somewhat different picture emerges from a large sample study of over 
1,600 prostitutes in six cities in 1987-88, in which researchers with la 
Secretarfa de Salud (the Ministry of Health) asked women working in 
prostitution about their attitudes toward a variety of sexual practices. The 
women were asked to respond to a number of statements and to discrimi- 
nate between what they find acceptable for themselves and what for others. 
Clearly, these women know the codes of dominant cultural moral rhetoric; 
however, their own sense of appropriate behaviors does not always coin- 
cide with those norms. Evidence of this lack of fit appears in the results of 
the May 1988 interviews with 783 of these women. Their responses evoke 
a picture of their social context that is not strictly bound by dominant 
culture’s moral strictures but instead looks a good deal more fluid. For 
instance, a high percentage of the women agree with the statement that 
faithfulness to one’s partner is a positive good both for themselves and for 
others (80 percent/70 percent; however, about one-third of the women 
also find nothing particularly reprehensible in extramarital relationships), 
yet there is almost equally high acceptance of the practice of receiving 
money in exchange for sexual favors for both themselves and others (82 
percent/69 percent). Likewise, a surprising number (42 percent) of the 
almost 800 women interviewed also evince approval of sexual relations 
with strangers for society in general (Secretarfa de Salud 1989, 4:6-7). Just 
as one would hesitate to draw conclusions from the Colimoro interview 
about the degree to which prostitute women share normative middle-class 
views, so one should reserve judgment about the very different narrative 
constructed in the Secretaría de Salud surveys. Reading the two side by 
side demonstrates that the questions undergirding much social/eth- 
nographic/public health research — of good versus bad information, or of 
presumptions about reaching a single “truth” about the research sub- 
ject—need to be complicated by a recognition that narratives about the 
women’s lives (both the ones implicitly created in the research paper and 
the ones provided in interview responses) are constructed in dialogue and 
situationally. 

Another component of the confusion about prostitution’s status in 
Mexico is that, while it is decried as an inescapable social evil and prosti- 
tutes are considered both immoral and pathological, the act of selling one’s 
body for money falls into a legislative gray arca—not quite illegal, and 
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more or less regulated depending on local policies and statutes. In the 
section of the Mexican penal code ‘dealing with “los delitos contra la moral 
publica” (crimes against public morality), the following are identified as 
criminal acts: “contempt of public morality or good customs, corruption 
of minors, procuring, inciting crime, and defense of this or another vice” 
(González de la Vega 1968, 304; Moreno 1968, 239). Thus prostitution 
is technically legal, while houses of prostitution are outlawed under the 
prohibition against procuring. Despite these federal regulations, however, 
some individual states have legalized and regulate houses of prostitution 
in so-called sonas de tolerancia (tolerance zones or red light districts). As 
José Salazar González notes, these functioning state laws are in conflict 
with the federal code and thus seem to be unconstitutional (1986, 99, 
122). Likewise, one state authority comments that “even though prostitu- 
tion is not legally defined as a crime, that does not imply that the subjects 
who dedicate themselves to its practice can do it without any restrictions” 
(CONASIDA, 1995b, 22). Because of prostitution’s ambiguous legal sta- 
tus, officials’ continuing harassment of streetwalkers in most of the country 
is technically based not on their act of exchanging sex for money but on 
their personal appearance, for which they can be charged with “un aten- 
tado contra las buenas costumbres” (an assault on good customs) and held 
for thirty-six hours (Lamas 1993, 111). In the eyes of the dominant society, 
as represented in the national legal code, the prostitute, then, embodies an 
immoral but legal vice, a crime more against middle-class good taste than 
against the social order. 


Prostitution In Tijuana 

Perhaps because Tijuana itself has so often been stigmatized in centrist 
Mexican rhetoric as a whore of a city and a particularly loathsome blight 
on the national self-image, it is an apt locus for exploring the assumptions 
behind social and cultural codes and how these codes affect the form of 
investigations into prostitution. Whether overtly political, covertly moral- 
istic, self-consciously “p.c.,” or detachedly scientific, studies of prostitution 
tend to frame it as a borderline experience, excluded from centrist concepts 


* Debates m the federal congress in January 1997 about regulating prosntution within 
Menco City have heightened national awareness of the contradictions and inconsistencies 1n 
under which studies of prostitution are carried out in Mexico; most notably, unlike in the 
United States, the prostitution researchers are not dealing with a legally criminelized 
population. 
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of self and nation. Tijuana almost too neatly conflates symbolic geographic 
and moral exclusions from the healthy body of the state. From both sides 
of the border, Tijuana represents that tacky and vile and threatening thing 
that middle-class morality must resist but cannot stop talking about. 

This contemporary image is deeply rooted in the city’s volatile past. Its 
growth in the early part of the century had a good deal to do with the 
prevailing prohibitionist rhetoric in the United States. When Los Angeles 
prohibited bars and horse racing in 1911, the small Mexican town across 
the border experienced a sudden influx of bars, liquor stores, and night 
clubs, and in 1916 the Hippodrome opened its gates, so increasing tourist 
traffic that by 1920 the United States ordered the border closed between 
6:00 p.m. and 8:00 a.m. With the opening of the Agua Caliente Casino in 
1928, Tijuana’s attractions for tourists increased dramatically. At the same 
time, the city’s prevailing industries contributed to serious social problems 
on the border, exacerbated by the Great Depression of 1929. Mayo Mur- 
rieta and Alberto Hernández note that “Hollywood glamour displaced it- 
self to Tijuana. It was the refuge of harassed revolutionaries, of Cristeros 
pursued by the Law, of farm workers expelled from the United States by 
the crisis of 1929 and of Mexicans who arrived to populate it, seduced by 
its growth and distance” (1991). 

The “Black Legend” of Tijuana as a giant brothel for U.S. tourists, sol- 
diers based in San Diego, and transient Mexicans on their way to Califor- 
nia’s prosperous agricultural fields makes the study of prostitution in this 
city both necessary and exceptionally difficult. An additional complicating 
factor is the widespread disdain in Mexico’s centralized power structure for 
border issues. For example, Carlos Monsiváis underlines the political, so- 
cial, and cultural cost of the traditional division between Mexico City and 
the rest of the country: “A play of opposites was sanctified: civilization and 
barbarism, capital and provinces, culture and desolation. Since the begin- 
ning of the century . . . the idea has propagated that the province is unre- 
deemable)} that to stay is to be condemned” (Monsiváis 1992, 197). From 
Mexico City’s point of view, the northern border is imagined as perhaps the 
most “unredeemable” of all the provincial outposts. It is, from a centrist 
perspective, the region most affected by the cultural, linguistic, and moral 
corruption of Mexico’s unfortunately proximate and powerful neighbor, 
the United States. 

One of the most ambiguously negotiated social sites from either side of 
the border is that of female sexuality. In the bars and streets of Tijuana at 
least two dominant-aulture (U.S., Mexican) and two marginalized (un- 
derclass) versions of male and female stereotypes meet in the grating of 
two sets of cultural mores against each other. In this manner, the already 
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problematic category of womanhood becomes even more unstable, and, 
at the same time, the clash of cultural expectations highlights and sharpens 
our understanding of the limits of research paradigms that prematurely 
limit the scope of their own analyses. In Tijuana there are an estimated 
15,000 women working in prostitution on the street (in some sectors) and 
in 210 night clubs/brothels. The women range in age from their twenties 
to their fifties, have been involved in prostitution for a period ranging from 
a few weeks to many years, and work in a variety of establishments, from 
the least exclusive to the more expensive venues. While family circum- 
stances vary, most indicate that they come from the countryside, often 
from situations of extreme poverty. Family violence (mothers beaten by 
fathers, children beaten by parents) is common, and the women frequently 
seck to escape abusive homes either by forming partnerships with young 
men at a very early age (often as young as thirteen or fourteen) or by 
secking work. They tend to fall into prostitution, which they may or may 
not drop in and out of over the years, in response to economic necessity 
propelled by the failure of a relationship or by intolerable working condi- 
tions in other jobs. Some of the women are on their own and others have 
partners; most have children. Some of their children and partners know 
about their jobs; others do not. Their attitudes toward the sex industry 
vary widely, but most women indicate that they insist on certain bound- 
aries and specific practices that allow them to establish a comfort zone 
within their profession. At the same time, they often point to the failure - 
of other women in the same community to do so— which they commonly 
see as a contributing factor to drug addiction and venereal disease. 

A number of the women indicate that their first sexual experience was 
rape. One describes being kidnapped in a car by a young man she knew 
only by sight and being so injured by the rape that her attacker took fright 
and dropped her off at a hospital. Another describes being coerced into 
having sex when she was thirteen. A third describes an acquaintance rape 
by her employer: 


Pues como fue tan frío, tan cruel. No me la vas a creer, pero ese 
sefior después de violarme me pagó. Sí, me botó el dinero. Y yo lo 
necesitaba. Yo estaba estudiando en ese entonces en Hermosillo y 
trabajando y este señor era el gerente de la empresa, me ofreció raite . 
y de ahí en lugar de ofrecerme un raite, y yo le acepté raite porque 
estaba lloviendo mucho, entonces, de ahi me llevó a un hotel. Asi 
con todo lujo de violencia y prepotencia me metió a un cuarto a 
empujones hizo lo que quiso, todavía me amenazó, y pues. Nosotros 
habíamos sido de una condición no precisamente humilde, sino clase 
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medio pero muy retrafdas por mi mamá. Entonces, la educación que 
nos habían dado, ¿no? No fui capaz de reclamar ni nada de eso ino? 
Me sentía avergonzada, me sentía humillada, impotente. Y lo tomé 
con tranquilidad, no me podia quejar con nadie. Y ya después, pues 
seguí, seguí más o menos la misma ruta nomás que seguí cobrando. 


(How it was so cold, so cruel. You are not going to believe me, but 
that man after raping me he paid me. Yes, he threw money at me. 
And I needed it. I was studying in Hermosillo at that time and I was 
working and that man was the manager of the business. He offered 
me a ride and then instead of giving me a ride, well, I accepted the 
ride because it was raining hard, and then he took me to a hotel. 
There, with a lot of violence and superior strength he forced and 
shoved me into a room, did what he wanted to do, and even threat- 
ened me afterwards and then. . .. We had come from a background 
that was not precisely poor, more like middle class, but very repressed 
by my mother. So the education that she had given us, well, I wast 
able to file a complaint about any of this, right? I felt ashamed, I felt 

- humiliated, powerless. And I took it calmly, I couldn’t complain to 
anyone. And afterwards, then I continued, I continued more or less 
down the same path only now I began charging.) 


This woman's story of rape by her employer is but a more violent form 
of the many stories of sexual harassment in the workplace, confirming a 
widespread machista stereotype that unattached women are fair prey for 
sexual advances. One of the interviewees says she became a prostitute . 
“porque no tengo estudio y cualquier parte que vaya el caso es lo mismo” 
(because I don’t have any schooling and wherever I go it’s the same story). 
Another woman describes moving from job to job in order to avoid over- 
familiarity on the part of male bosses and expresses her frustration when it 
is assumed that a young widow with a child will be sexually available as 
one of the normal perks of the boss’s job. Eventually, she concludes that 
there is no way to avoid being forced into sexual relations, so she decides 
to prostitute herself voluntarily, and for pay: “y resulta que al final de 
cuenta tienes que hacerlo . . . y ya no tienes hasta donde libertad de hacer” 
(and it turns out that you have to do it after all... and you don’t even 
have the freedom to do it). Over and over again the women describe a 
societal structure based on male dominance in the workplace and male 
rights to women who are perceived as stepping out of their traditional 
roles, whether by remaining unattached to a male protector or by at- 
tempting to enter the realm of paid labor. The options — to have sex with 
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male coworkers or to change jobs constantly — are seen as increasingly un- 
viable and unstable. 

The women freely admit that prostitution provides a better living than 
other unskilled labor, since a minimum wage job does not provide even 
enough to buy sufficient food to support themselves and their families, 
much less to pay the rent. Furthermore, in addition to paying the bills, the 
relatively high wages earned in sex work allow for a measure of discretion- 
ary income, and consequently a certain freedom. Thus, while many of the 
women indicate that circumstances forced them into sex work, the nar- 
rowing of employment options paradoxically offers certain advantages to 
a woman who is able to use the system to her benefit. A sex worker can 
choose the number of days and hours in a day she works; she can choose 
the number of clients to meet and select specific ones from among the 
men soliciting her services; she can save her money and leave prostitution 
entirely or just drop out for a period of time. Sex work, while tension 
wrought and exhausting, allows for this flexibility, and several of the 
women describe holding other jobs in the informal economy as well as 
selling sexual favors; they talk about buying and selling items from the 
other side of the border, working in shops, or selling foodstuffs. 

A number of women see in prostitution the opportunity to live an au- 
tonomous life, in which they are no longer dependent on an abusive, unre- 
liable, or unfaithful partner. As one woman says, “no me gusta depender 
de nadie, ni que se posesionen de mi mente, de mi tiempo, de mi persona. 
No me gusta que me manejen por el hecho de estarme dando un cantidad 
a la semana o al mes” (I don’t like to depend on anyone, nor to have anyone 
own my mind, my time, my body. I don’t like them to control me by the 
fact of giving me so much per week or per month). Another woman says 
that she has come to Tijuana from her home in the countryside for a few 
months only, to earn the money to pay off a debt. Still another came out 
of retirement to pay for expenses incurred by her previous partner. Others 
are saving money to establish a small business or to buy a truck. Yet an- 
other is working for a time because she wants to be able to give her chil- 
dren the kinds of presents she missed as a child. Several women indicate 
that they are the sole support of extended families including their own 
children, their parents, and the families of siblings, and that they may work 
longer hours or quit working for a time, depending on family necessity. As 
one woman notes, “no me gustaba al principio pero me hice la idea de que 
me tenia que gustar porque tenía que atender a mi mamá, a mi hermana y 
dos niños que tengo” (I didn’t like it at first but I told myself that I had to 
like it because I had to take care of my mother, my sister, and my two 
children). 
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This attitude of looking at the positive side of an experience that is oth- 
erwise unpleasant is common to all the women interviewed. Importantly, 
the women, almost invariably, describe themselves and the attitudes they 
bring to their work as exceptions to the general rule within communities 
of prostitutes. Women who are egotistical or uncertain of their motives 
and goals are, according to the women interviewed, the ones most likely 
to destroy themselves through substance abuse. Women like themselves, 
however, who are able to step outside their immediate environment and 
focus on the positive side of their jobs, are the ones who survive, remain 
healthy, and have the intelligence to use the system against itself. Most 
important among the positive aspects are the rewards that accrue from 
seeing the family better itself} many of the women point with pride to 
how well their children and their nieces and nephews have done, precisely 
because of the assistance that they have been able to provide: these are 
children with enough to eat and decent clothes to wear, children who have 
finished high school, technical school, or even college. In this respect the 
interview responses are astonishingly consistent with the findings of thera- 
pist Clara Coria in her therapeutic practice with middle-class women and 
suggest the degree to which the Tijuanan prostitutes interviewed narrate 
themselves according to dominant culture models of good and bad motb- 
erhood, ironically finding support in and complicating a value structure 
that degrades them. Coria speaks of “prostitution fantasies” in her middle- 
class clients that manifest themselves as “modesty [e pudor] about money 
... To speak of money immodestly would be like evoking a prohibited 
sexuality” (1986, 45). To avoid association with this prostitution fan- 
tasy, says Coria, “women are capable of postponing or renouncing per- 
sonal interests so as not to suffer from this stigma” (74). The prostitute 
women interviewed here also divide money into good money (used for 
altruistic purposes like supporting family) and bad money (used for sef- 
gratification by women who consequently become prone to other vices 
such as drugs and alcohol), allowing them to distance themselves from the 
necessities of their work. However, if we follow Coria’s line of reasoning, 
the Tijuanan prostitutes are finding strength, paradoxically, in an ideologi- 
cal position that explicitly excludes them—an indication of the way that 
even explicitly marginal identities (or, at least, self representations in the 
interview exchanges) are bound up in the value system that dominant cul- 
ture dictates. 

At the same time, these women remind us that their job need not be 
wholly unpleasant, thus challenging the middle-class prostitution fantasy 
that associates desire, female sexuality, and money along quite different 
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lines. In the dominant culture fantasy, a prostitute 1s less morally reprehen- 
sible if she suffers endlessly in her work and more degenerate if she enjoys 
it; the good mother, or good money, could never be linked to transgressive 
sexuality and even less to the satisfaction of illicit desires. A number of the 
actual prostitutes, however, comment that they find sexual satisfaction 
with their clients, particularly with repeat customers or with men who treat 
them as buman beings, with kindness and thoughtfulness. One woman 
even sees human development prospects within prostitution itself, when 
it is approached with the right attitude: “Realmente cs una escuela . . . si 
se toma de una manera positiva. . . . A mf me ha servido mucho en que he 
aprendido a valorar a la gente, a valorarme yo misma, a comprender, a 
entender, a investigar también” (Really it’s a school . . . if taken in a positive 
way... . Its helped me a lot in that I have learned to value people, to value 
myself, to comprehend, to understand, and to investigate as well). 

Yet, if the job has its positive aspects with respect to human develop- 
ment, the rewards nevertheless fall into a familiar realm. Chapkis says it 
succinctly: “Women are expected to do emotional labor and to do it will- 
ingly” (1997, 81). Thus, many of the Tijuanan women prize the caretaking 
and emotional maintenance work that more commonly characterize long- 
term relationships outside the commercial exchanges of prostitution. Para- 
doxically, what oppresses them in one setting alleviates oppression in an- 
other and can serve as a survival strategy and a basis for what Schwalbe 
and Mason-Schrock (1996) see as a socially acceptable moral identity. 
Complicating this picture, of course, are client expectations. Clients in- 
clude two large groups: returning Mexican nationals and foreign visitors 
from the United States and, increasingly, other countries; and internal mi- 
grants from other states in Mexico (over 94 percent of migrant workers are 
men, particularly concentrated in the age group of 25-34). The Mexican 
underclass client shares a common language and presumably common cul- 
ture with the prostitute; however, he tends to be a transient customer 
rather than a repeat client. For clients from the United States who come 
to Mexico looking for the old-fashioned caretaking absent in their under- 
standing of dominant culture U.S. women, the prostitutes’ emotional la- 
bor fulfills stereotypical expectations of another sort. Complicating the pic- 
ture still further is the implicit contrast of this emotional labor with the 
stereotypical image of the hardened prostitute who detaches herself from 
her work. If, as Chapkis notes in her research with prostitutes in Amsterdam, 
professionalism is favorably associated with an ability to distance oneself 
from one’s work (1997, 78), then the positive valence that our interviewees’ 
narratives give to emotional involvement with clients suggests that some of 
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them wish to align themselves with dominant culture stereotypes of the 
good woman as a defense mechanism against the deadening professional- 
ism of the evil whore stereotype. 

Of course, the women interviewed do not lose sight of the ugly aspects 
of their lives, complicating and showing the inevitable cracks and incon- 
sistencies in their self-narratives. They freely recognize the potential for 
women to lose themselves if they are not strong enough to overcome the 
ugly and depressing environment. One woman describes how difficult it 
is to work on a daily basis, “hagas o no hagas el acto sexual” (whether or 
not you do the sex act), She explains: “Es la tensión, es la desvelada, es el 
alcohol, es, aunque no fumes, ya estás fumando” (It’s the tension, it’s the 
lack of sleep, it’s the alcohol, it’s, even if you dont smoke, you’re smoking 
anyway). Another adds the stress of pretending to be happy and having to 
laugh when she least wants to do so. Still another comments on the high 
degree of alcohol and drug use among the women: “A veces yo comprendo - 
a las muchachas cuando yo las veo que se dan su pase de coca o de cristal 
y sus acd todos lo que traen. Yo las considero porque yo sé que tienen que 
aguantar a cualquiera, a cualquiera, Y para aguantar a cualquiera hay que, 
no hay que andar en sus cinco sentidos. Apenas tomándose unos tragos o 
la droga para que así pueda uno soportar a cualquier” (Sometimes I under- 
stand the girls when I see them and they shoot up their coke or their rock 
or their whatever it is thar they bring. I feel sorry for them because I know 
that they have to put up with everyone, with everyone. And to put up with 
everyone, you can’t go around sober. Only by drinking a few glasses or 
with drugs can one survive it). In this manner, the women talk indirectly 
about their own drug or alcohol problems, while directly and specifically 
describing themselves as exceptions to the general rule of exhaustion, vio- 
lence, and substance abuse. 

Frequently, the women shift from first person to second or third person 
at crucial points in their narration, thus distancing themselves from dis- 
agreeable personal experiences. For example, in the passage that follows, a 
woman describes her experiences in the bar where she works in the second 
person, displacing and generalizing her experiences, while her comments 
on her home life are expressed in the first person: 


Y va de todo, y tanto pues tienes que soportar un viejo borracho que 
anda hasta las mangas y te diga cosas y tienes que aguantarte porque 
estás abhí. No vas a darle una cachetada, pues no, cómo te verfas? 
todo el mundo te corre. Te aguantas y te quitas nada más del lu- 
gar... . Sales ya aquí, piensas, a respirar aire fresco. Es lo que te digo. 
Yo llego a la casa y quisiera ... pero como llego tan cansada, tan 
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malhumorada, a veces fastidiada. Duermo, descanso y al día de mi 
des¢anso lo primero que hago, me levanto, me doy un regaderazo, y 
me voy a caminar al parque. 

(All kinds go there, and so many that you have to put up with an old 

drunk who's falling all over himself and tells you things and you have 

to put up with it because you're there. You aren't going to slap his 
face, oh no, how would that look? everyone would throw you out. 

You put up with it and you just move from that spot. ... You are 

getting out of here, you think, to breathe fresh air. That is what I am 

telling you. I arrive home and I wish . . . but I arrive so tired, in such 

a bad mood, sometimes disgusted. I sleep, I rest, and on my day off 

the first thing I do is I get up, I take a shower, and I go for a walk in 

the park.) 

There is a certain poetry to this passage, which falls so neatly into two 
parts. The second person narration of the first few sentences evokes a re- 
stricted space, where movement is limited, as are options for verbal re- 
sponses to provocative remarks. In the bar, the woman feels dirtied and 
yearns for fresh air. The second half of the passage provides the counterpart 
to the first; here is the deansing of body and soul: the shower, the walk in 
the park, the recuperation of the “I” 

This division of the self in language — of the first person voice shifting 
to second or third person and back again — duplicates a common division 
in the éssential spaces of the women’s lives. Many of them hide their real 
jobs from their families, saying that they are waitresses, cashiers, assembly 
plant workers, salespeople or street vendors, or that they clean houses, in 
some cases using an actual secondary source of income as a disguise for 
their primary one. Many prostitutes, especially those with children, avoid 
the topic of their jobs with their families; as one woman says, “yo no les 
voy a dejar el trauma a mis hijos” (I am not going to leave my children 
with that trauma). More realistically, perhaps, it is often difficult for their 
children not tò guess what is going on at some point: as one woman says, 
“Posiblemente cuando era niño pues lo podfa engañar. Yo sé que hoy 
siendo él un adulto no lo voy a poder engañar porque en primer lugar una 
persona que no tiene un empleo, que es una mujer, que se ve más o menos 
fisicamente y que trae mucho dinero en la bolsa y compra carro y hace esto 
y hace lo otro, pues es muy dfficil de que alguien se la trague” (Maybe 
when he was a child I could fool him. I know that now that he is an adult 
I will not be able to fool him because in the first place a person who doesn’t 
have a job, who is a woman, who is more or less good looking, and who 
carries around a lot of money in her purse and buys a car and does this and 
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that, well, it’s difficult for someone to swallow). Similarly, while extended 
families may receive a distanced and buffered version of the women’s em- 
ployment history, their long-term live-in partners generally know the truth, 
although considerations of “respect” make that profession an open secret 
that is not discussed. One woman says specifically, in response to the ques- 
tion “Would you tell your son about your job?”: “No, porque yo sé que él 
lo tiene sobrentendido. Y si él guarda silencio es por respeto. Entonces, si 
yo hablo, ‘qué caso tiene?” (No, because I know that he implicitly under- 
stands. And if he maintains silence, it is out of respect. Thus, if I speak, 
what purpose would it serve?). Here, the delicate dance of silenced mutual 
understanding creates a relationship with her child in which each of them 
respects implicit distances established by love and custom. 

In any case, for most of the women the topic of their work is more 
or less taboo outside their working environment; whether out of shame, 
concern about showing the children a bad example, or simply a kind of . 
unspoken respect for privacy on their partners’ and their children’s part, 
their profession remains unacknowledged: “A veces digo yo, no tiene por 
Gué saber de mi vida cualquier persona. . . . Tengo muchas . . . amistades 
pero no, muchas no saben ni la mitad de mi vida porque soy muy reser- 
vada” (Sometimes I say, not just anyone has the right to know about my 
life. . . . [have many . . . friends but, no, many don’t know even half of my 
life banie inay ea): Once again, virtues valued by the domi- 
nant society— reserve, respect, caretaking — are reinscribed with a differ- 
ence in the double life of the prostitute, where what is spoken and what 
remains unsaid, both at work and in the home, constitute the very warp 
and woof of her life. 

This double-voiced silence around an open secret is not always the rule. 
One of the women indicates that the relationship she has built with her 
children has allowed them to go beyond the tacit recognition of her profes- 
sion, in which the mother’s job becomes an unspoken matter of concern. 
The woman indicates that all her children know exactly what she does for 
a living and that their support is extremely important to her in maintaining 
an integrated life. She argues reasonably that since her children know ex- 
actly what their mother is doing and why, they will never feel the betrayal 
or shame that afflict some families whose mothers try to maintain the secret 
of their real jobs. She also uses her life as an object lesson for her children 
on the values of education and points proudly to their success in school. 
Likewise, another woman comments that her children have always known 
about her profession; however, now that her daughters are reaching the 
age of having boyfriends they have decided as a family that they do not 
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want the boyfriends to know, for fear that it would lead to misinterpreta- 
tions that could only be awkward. 

While most of the women indicate that they prefer to keep the two 
halves of their lives completely separate, common themes running through 
the interviews are the economic necessity of working in prostitution in 
order to support a family and, in a parallel commentary, the importance of 

maintaining a focus on the family when working so as to preserve their 
health and self-respect. Thus, paradoxically, the same forces that propelled 
them into prostitution are the ones that give them the strength to survive 
its destructive aspects. Because Tijuana so visibly offers an alternative to 
prostitution for the unskilled laborer — that is, through work in the magsi- 
ladoras or assembly plants—these narratives of family necessity are even 
more forcefully inscribed, as is the women’s need to imagine their basic 
identity as that of the good, self-sacrificing mother. For many of these 
women, matemity is both a precondition of the work and the single most 
important factor in defining their sense of self. “Yo me dediqué por entero 
a mi hijo” (I dedicated myself entirely to my child), says one woman. An- 
other adds, “Sea yo una prostituta, siempre las tuve bien cuidadas” (I may 
be a prostitute, but my daughters were always well taken care of), implic- 
itly recognizing the dominant society prejudice that women working in 
prostitution are irresponsible and evil. Another woman, whose children 
know that she works in prostitution, uses her own life as an object lesson 
to motivate them to work hard at their studies. In reproducing one such 
conversation for the interviewer, she cites what she would tell her child: 
“Yo no quiero que Ud. sea lo que yo soy. Si Ud. sabe que está mal lo que 
yo estoy haciendo por esto y esto otro, yo quiero que estudie y que Ud. 
sea muy diferente a mf” (I dort want you to become what I am. If you 
know that what I am doing is wrong because of this or that, I want you 
to study so that you can be different from me). In this instance, the woman 
marks out for the interviewer a clear distance between who she is (a re- 
sponsible mother) and what she does (sells her body to pay for her chil- 
dren’s education). 

The responsible mother is not only valued as an absolute social good; 
the prostitutes perceive her as a provider and survivor in the otherwise 
destructive world of the red zone, which always threatens her maternal 
role. One woman’s stance represents that of many: 


Pero he visto muchas mujeres que nada más se prostituyen para dro- 
garse y ni siquiera se dan cuenta de como están sus hijos. Nos les 
importa su alimentación, ni estudio, ni nada. Nada más ellas se 
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prostituyen para el beneficio de ellas, para satisfacer los deseos que 
ellas traen. Y eso es lo que a mí en la prostitución no me admira de 
nada. Simplemente uno se metió a esa clase de vida pues hay que 
sacarle provecho y cuidarse uno. 


(But I have seen a lot of women who just prostitute themselves for 
drugs and dort even notice their children. They don’t worry about 
their food, their schools, or anything. They just prostitute themselves 
for their own benefit, to satisfy the desires that they carry around. 
And that is something about prostitution that I don’t care for at all. 
Simply put, if one has gotten into that kind of life, one has to get the 
best out of it and take care of oneself.) 


The pathos evoked in these comments is too strong to be ignored. The 
speaker cloquently defines the constraining qualities of a prostitute’s life; 
in order to work in the dehumanizing world of the red zone, self-respect 
and respect for others are the keys to survival. At the same time, to be able 
to function at all, the women must separate within themselves the roles 
of mother/caretaker and commercial sex worker. If the separation is too 
absolute, however, they may fall prey to the dangers of the prostitute’s 
world: the drugs, the egotism. 

And yet, of course, the process of interviewing brings together the two 
parts of the womens lives, and the resulting picture, whether a conse- 
quence of the questions asked or not, is strikingly consistent with other 
understandings of professional women in other, more traditionally ac- 
cepted venues. Overwhelmingly, stories about professional women— 
whether Tijuana strect prostitutes or prominent lawyers —at some point 
place emphasis on the woman’s concept of herself with respect to her home 
and her children, a feature generally elided in stories of professional men. 
Conventional wisdom assumes that a woman’ identity is most clearly ar- 
ticulated with respect to her home life, whereas a man’s identity is wrapped 
up in his profession. This story of women’s identity allows Tijuana prosti- 
tutes distance from their profession, for whatever good they see in it has 
to do with service to others, and it is only the weak or the unwary who are 
consumed and hence destroyed by the profession. 

It is also important to recall that the work of these women occurs in an 
ambiguous space, not quite licit, not entirely illegal. Within the red zone 
certain behaviors are accepted; outside that space both clients and prosti- 
tutes enter into other sets of social, familial, and sexual relationships that 
may or may not reflect very different expectations for gendered behavior. 
It is, says Angie Hart about a Spanish red zone, precisely the permeability 
of the boundary between what is allowed and what is prohibited that 
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makes the space of prostitution so titillating for clients: “Many clients... 
describe their presence in the barrio as ‘vice’? However, they were able to 
enjoy this ‘vice’ in an atmosphere in which this was accepted as a leisure 
pursuit” (1995, 219). For the men and the women, then, relationships 
established within the red light district are ambiguously coded. The men 
see their behavior as leisure activity, often imagined not as strictly evil but 
as playing at transgression, practicing a “vice” imagined within ironic quo- 
tation marks; for the women it is a temporary and generally unpleasant 
job. If the clients sometimes express interest in crossing the boundaries 
between differently coded spaces — wanting home addresses or even beg- 
ging to marry prostitutes — it is the women themselves who make an effort 
to retain separation in the two parts of their lives, rejecting overtures, and 
only infrequently allowing men they have known as clients to become 
members of their lives outside their work. 


Infection-free sites 

In order to exert some contro! over their circumstances, the women de- 
scribe their techniques for creating personal comfort zones in the midst 
of the tense, uncertain environment. They mark out boundaries within 
prostitution by using specific practices to create reserved spaces, often 
spaces on their bodies. For instance, all of the women interviewed insist 
that they require condom use, and, uniformly, any woman who admits to 
having a venereal disease at some time in her life insists that it occurred 
outside of work, with a partner who was not a client and with whom, 
hence, she was less careful about safe sex practices. One of the women 
says that her only experience of sexually transmitted disease dates from her 
youth, before she was a prostitute, when she was infected by a boyfriend 
and did not even realize why she was sick. Another woman comments that 
her infection was the result of her desire for a social life outside of work, 
one involving going out for dinner and to movies and showing affection 
to a man. However, “los hombres andan sueltos como las mujeres de las 
maquiladoras” (men run around loose like the women from the assembly 
plants), which causes all the problems because, unlike responsible sex 
workers, unprofessional women and men who act promiscuously tend to 
spread disease. Still another describes her disgust upon finding out that 
her partner had gonorrhea. She immediately had herself tested for the dis- 
ease and was able to prove exactly where the guilt lay when her test turned 
out negative. In response, she not only threw her erstwhile boyfriend out 
of her life on the spot but even refused to give him a ride home from the 
clinic in her car: “No, no, no, le dije, no vayas a dejar aquí microbios” (No, 
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no, no, I told him, you aren't going to leave your microbes in here). These 
stories are not so much an accurate account of the relative safety from con- 
tagion within prostitution as they are modem myths, cautionary tales that 
reverse the dominant culture’s story of prostitution as a site of infection. 

In these revisionary stories, unlike the more familiar middle-class tales 
of the evil women who make men sick by passing on their vile female- 
associated diseases, it is the hypocritical dominant culture that victimizes 
women, who must be constantly alert to the persistent dangers of a con- 
taminated space outside formal sex work. Certainly, this image of the 
knowledgeable professional holds true only for a certain subset of Tijuana 
Prostitutes; it is also true that, whatever fantasies a male client may bring 
to his encounter with a prostitute, in most cases the woman has far more 
experience than the man, which partially offsets the power differentials in- 
herent in patriarchial expectations and paid-sex relationships. 

In an analogous manner, the boundaries of the specific sexual practices 
in which the women say they will engage are also indications of physical 
and mental reserve, or even a kind of patriotic pudor (modesty). When 
uniform: they consistently indicate a preference for “normal” vaginal sex. 
Some express ignorance about other sexual practices; some say that under 
special circumstances they will perform oral sex, albeit reluctantly; all vehe- 
mently deny that they ever agree to anal sex. When that inquiry is made, 
one woman says she typically responds, “Soy mujer, no maricón” (Pm a 
woman, not a fag). Another hints that such unnatural perversions could 
come only from foreigners or contagion by foreign practices: “Todavía soy 
muy Mexicana, ‘verdad? Yo sexo anal no lo realizo por ningún concepto” 
(I am still very Mexican, right? I don’t perform anal sex under any circum- 
stances). Another indignantly responds to the inquiry about sexual prac- 
tices other than vaginal sex with “iJamds! Te estoy diciendo que yo soy 
limpia en todo aspecto sexual. . . . Nunca jamás en la vida permití que me 
hicieron cochinadas ni que me dijeran que yo tenfa que hacerlo” (Never! I 
am telling you that I am clean in every sexual aspect... . I never ever in 
my life permitted anyone to do dirty things to me nor to tell me that I had 
to do it). Still another describes her technique for dealing with insistent 
clients: she tells them, “Mira, la verdad es que quiero llegar virgen de un 
lado de mi cuerpo para el dia que yo me case” (Look, the truth is that I 
Want to arrive virgin on one side of my body for the day I get married). In 
these comments too the women are delineating a certain comfortable so- 
cial space, perhaps real, perhaps constructed in the imaginary exchanges of 
interview expectations. Clearly, demands for oral and anal sex are extremely 
common. As one woman interviewed in Mexico City by another researcher 
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notes, “Me imagino que como la novia o su mujer no pueden vienen con 
una a ver si pega” (I imagine that since the girlfriend or the wife can’t, they 
come to one of us to see if they can talk us into it) (Aranda Luna 1990, 
99), and other evidence suggests that in Tijuana, as elsewhere, the most 
commonly offered service is the half-and-half (oral stimulation followed by 
vaginal sex), which most efficiently gets a client out of the room in twenty 
minutes. What the Tijuanan women are signaling in this interview situa- 
tion is a particular personal reserve, a chastity within prostitution that im- 
plicitly functions as a differentiating quality that the women interviewed 
believe separates them from the mass of other prostitutes, whom they see 
as perbaps less stable, less moral, more prey to the destructive side of their 
jobs. Again, what is crucial here is the way these women construct a consis- 
tent and moral identity with respect to the interview situation. We are less 
concerned with whether they actually pronounce the ugly and all-too- 
prevalent offer of “sucky-fucky” to their clients than with how their sense 
of self and their fragile boundary maintenance conspire to exhibit a desired 
identity that intersects with, and occassionally runs at odds to, their profes- 
sional lives. 

On another, discreet level the sex workers are indirectly addressing dom- 
inant Mexican culture’s concerns about the prostitute as a site of infection, 
since they know that AIDS is associated with homosexuals and particularly 
with anal sex. In defining themselves as professional aad chaste, they im- 
plicitly position themselves as outside simplistic dominant society percep- 
tions, where, in Chapkis’s words, “the lack of interest in the ‘contamination 
of prostitutes’— rather than by them— exposes the belief that prostitutes 
(like homosexuals) are always already ‘sick’; their eventual literal infection 
by a sexually transmitted disease does not represent a significant change of 
status. The message appears to be that for the ‘whore’ who has abandoned 
proper womanhood through money-driven promiscuity, ... disease and 
death are the natural, the expected, the sanctioned punishment” (1997, 
166). In Tijuana, again the nature of border consciousness comes into 
play; not only are anal intercourse and homosexuality expelled from the 
repertoire of usual practices, they are rejected as explicitly foreyn perver- 
sions —a clear contestation of dominant culture’s expectations and under- 
standings of prostitution as illness. Thus, these women insist that contami- 
nation is not localizable on their bodies or in the geographical space of the 
Zona Norte, nor can it be ascribed to Mexican national identity; it resides 
outside, across the border, in the other culture against which they must be 
vigilant. In each case, the delimitation involves a construction of borders 
against a threat that must be kept out— to protect body, community, na- 
tion—as well as an implicit recognition of the counterdiscursive quality 
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of these assertions. Mexican dominant culture serves Tijuanan prostitutes 
alternately as a model and as a menace, as a myth against which to measure 
survival strategies and as a harsh reality. At the same time, these shifting 
values interact with perceptions about the United States so that two sets 
of dominant culture stereotypes and two sets of marginalized responses 
resonate against cach other in the tales the women tell. Each culture’s dis- 
course also allows for slippage, for the woman who does not protect her 
boundaries and slips from one narrative construction into another, from 
myth to myth. 

Condom use is one of the most contested problems in establishing the 
boundaries and ground rules between a woman and her client. While La- 
mas’s study of street prostitution in Mexico City arrives at the conclusion 
that “no girl would refuse to do it without a condom, since that would 
mean losing the client” (1993, 123), the Tijuanan women we interviewed 
are far more united and adamant about condom use, to the degree that 
they commonly exchange stories on the topic and suggest methods for 
persuading reluctant clients to comply.” As one of the women notes, it is 
important to have an unbreakable agreement among the women that they 
will accept only clients with condom, since, she says, 99 percent of the 
men try to get out of using them: “Vamos a suponer que yo aceptara irme 
con un cliente sin condón, al ratito ya le gustó otra y también sin condón. 
Y es donde va el contagic” (Lers suppose that I agreed to go with a client 
without a condom, and then after a while he likes another woman and 
also without a condom. And that is where contagions start). One common 
argument is that the woman knows she is disease-free because of her regu- 


7 Lamas’s conclusion is also consistent with other local studies, although not with the 
the CONASIDA report on sex workers in the area of Turt Gutiérrez in the south of Mexico 
indicates that women in that area “do not include negotiations about condom use as part of 
thar daily practice, and their experience is slight. They reiterate a rejection of condom use in 
almost all types of clients, except ‘nch boys’ ” (CONASIDA 1995b, 13). Similarly, clients 
interviewed in Ciudad Hidalgo, also in the south of Mexico, tell interviewers that sex workers 
there report inflated rates of condom use. The prostitutes themseives know that they ought 
to use condoms but, when pressed, cannot explain cxactiy sy they should (CONASIDA 
1995a, 19). Women in Jalisco complain that while they are aware of the health naks, they are 
unable to use condoms because their clients refuse (Rivera, Vicente-Raldo, and Lucero 1992, 
77). The information from southem border cities 1s especially interesting, as the majonty of 
prostitutes in Ciudad Hidalgo, ¢.g., are Central American women who immigrate illegally to 
Mexico and use that city as a jumping off point to cam enough moncy to move to Mexico’s 
northern border. 
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lar checkups but that the client can give no such assurances. This argument 
reinforces the message that the professional woman offers advantages to a 
man careful of his health and that the red zone is a safer environment for 
nonmonogamous men than the larger community. The opposite argument 
is also common: the client may believe he is disease-free, but since he can- 
not have the same confidence about the prostitute, condom use is in his 
best interest. 

Ninety-five percent of the prostitutes surveyed for the 1989 national 
Informe técnico feel that they should use condoms. Fifty-seven percent actu- 
ally used condoms in the nine months preceding the study and approxi- 
mately 15 percent use them at all times (Secretarfa de Salud 1989, 4:4, 8, 
11). Obviously, the responses of the women interviewed in depth in Tiju- 
ana, in their uniform insistence on an unwavering commitment to consis- 
tent condom use with their clients, do not accord with the national statis- 
tics. Studies by Mauricio Hernández Avila et al. and Uribe-Salas et al. 
remind us that questions about condom use are particularly loaded ones 
and that the responses need to be evaluated with respect to behavioral, 
social, and political contexts (Hemdéndez Avila et al. 1991, 185, 187-88; 
Uribe-Salas et al. 1996, 124).* We do not attempt to resolve the question 
of whether the women’s responses are truthful; more important is that 
their emphasis on condom use indicates consciousness of safe sex practices 
and the important ideological representations of themselves as wholesome 
and intelligent and of the space of prostitution as an infection-free site 
where safe-sex knowledge is put into practice, in contrast to the practices 
of the general population. 


Conclusions 

What then, finally, can we say about the perspective of the prostitute apart 
from how she frames her life story for consumption by the privileged 
classes, whether in the form of a testimonio or a research interview? Rosas 
Solis— who draws from personal experience and from professional inter- 
views with hundreds of prostitutes in more than two dozen Mexican cities 


* Tt is important to remember that rates of HIV infection differ significantly in the major 
Mexican cities, although there is no consistent correlation between the rate of condom use 
and the risk of infecnon. One explanation for the relatively high reported condom use rate in 
‘Tyjuana would be the effectiveness of edncation and prevention programs, particularly among 
the dient base ın southern California anes. Anecdotal evidence from Internet newsgroups 


suggests that U.S. cients of Tyuanan prostitutes are aware of, and support, the women's 
universal requirement of condom use at all times. 
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in seventeen states over a period of thirty years — suggests that the familiar 
stereotypes do not always function as expected: 


Symbolizing prostitutes as evil, sin, or social trash is not something 
directed towards women who hold this job. . . . It is used for women 


who are not prostitutes and who are interested in sexual pleasure. oe 
On the other hand, this symbolism, which so worries social scien- 
tists, does not bother the majority of the women who work in 
prostitution. 

The other symbolism . . . of prostitution as a job like any other, is 
something that most of the time doesn’t worry them either. 

The problem of prostitution should not be focused from the point 
of view of male demand. . . . The problem should be addressed from 
the point of view of education in families and in schools, of the in- 
stereotypes people follow; from these derive the creation of necessity, 
and for this reason opens the space for it to become a business. 


Rosas Solis points out the curious fact that it is within so-called decent 
society that women are excoriated for expressing sexual desires. Thus, if a 
woman comes from a class background and upbringing that would seem 
to locate her within the category of “decent women,” she may be stigma- 
tized with the hurtful epithet of “whore” if her behavior is understood 
within her social context as overly sensual or sexual. Within the social space 
of the prostitute’s community, however, such an accusation would be irrel- 
evant; it is only in relation to the stigmatized and abjected female other 
that the insults acquire their force. Likewise, the question of prostitution’s 
relation to other forms of labor—a concept encapsulated in the term “sex 
worker” — only intermittently inflects these women’s understanding of 
themselves. While they frequently insist that prostitution is “un trabajo 
como cualquier otro” (a job like any other), and while they underline their 
professionalism, they also move in and out of prostitution with great flu- 
idity and with little sense of themselves as a potential collective of workers. 
Strikingly, then, the typical research framings of prostitution as either a 
social problem or as a labor movement fall drastically short of the women’s 

Again and again, we are reminded of the situational quality of our own 
work and its realignment of the fantasies that permeate the social imagi- 
nary, in which the prostitute (or one of her metaphors) stands for whatever 
corrupting, dangerous quality needs to be expelled from society at a given 
time and for whatever threats of corruption continue to menace society. In 
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this article we have begun the project of interrogating these social forms, 
looking at the shadows of the narratives behind methodological and theo- 
retical texts and exploring the inventions and reinventions of self and cul- 
ture that take place in the dialogues between interviewer and interviewee. 
In the interstices of these half spoken, half formulated shadow texts, we 
glimpse the engagements of and slippages from dominant discourses both 
Mexican and metropolitan. In this respect, we subscribe to the concern 
that Chapkis so eloquently voices in Live Sex Acts: “We need to develop the 
capacity to listen to these stories without reducing them to competitors 
for the status of Truth. We need to listen for meaning rather than just ‘fact; 
to ask why a story is told in this way, how the location of the speaker 
shapes the tale, how the position of the audience affects what is heard, and 
to carefully consider what is at stake politically, personally, and strategically 
in invoking this particular version at this moment in this context” (1997, 
212). Chapkis reminds us that discussions of prostitution—even when 
they pass for or are disguised in the rhetoric of objective, value-free scien- 
tific research — tend toward the dissimulation of highly charged political 
agendas. 

These agendas are not the same in Mexico as in the United States, but 
the cultures share underlying assumptions about a contained category 
called “sex worker” However, the narratives of Tijuana prostitutes that we 
discuss in these pages pose a continuing challenge to theoretical and meth- 
odological recuperation. Our task is complicated by the continual reinven- 
tion of narratives and selves in ways neither unmotivated nor naive, but 
even in our narrative subsumption of these voices, they remain unruly and 
recalcitrant and resist categorization. One anonymous reviewer of an car- 
lier version of this article commented, for instance, that some of the stories 
“counter popular stereotypes, some don’t.” Some of the interviewees 
reinscribe specific stereotypes (about women, about prostitutes); some live 
at odds with conventional expectations. Their narratives remain uncontain- 
able, and in this important respect they function most crucially not as indi- 
ces to or even recuperations of dominant culture’s expelled and contained 
Other but as its shadow supplement. It is this complicity that most threat- 
ens standard categories and thus is so often silenced or reduced to unintel- 
ligible cacophony. These Tijuanan prostitutes’ border lives, read in the con- 
text of cultural studies practices and social scientific theory, remind us that 
appeals to “knowledge” and “understanding” — the terms we proposed at 
the outset of our modest study — inevitably raise the stakes in a complex 
game of contested meanings. Their conjunction has forced us to rethink 
the question of the social; their presence shadows every theoretical turn. 
In trying to understand the articulations among these competing social 
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and cultural formations we are reminded again of Schwalbe and Mason- 
Schrock’s conclusion that “any identity can be made into a moral identity” 
(1996, 137), even if this morality may not coincide at all points with that 
of the hostile dominant culture. Ifa fuller understanding of these processes 
still eludes us, we have at least some hints about where to go to raise the 
deeper questions that need to be asked. 
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Elisabeth Rose Gruner 


Born and Made: Sisters, Brothers, 
and the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill 


But were another childhood-world my share, 
I would be born a little sister there. 
— George Eliot, “Brother and Sister Sonnets” (1874) 


e are—almost all—born into families, born into relationships. Like 
Mary Ann Evans, I was bom a little sister—but had I encountered 
her “Brother and Sister” sonnets at twelve, I might have thrown the 
book across the room. George Eliot’s fantasy of a perfected brother-sister 
relationship in these sonnets ings hollow and yet resonates profoundly 
with me. As a little sister myself, I wonder what could make the relation. 
ship — so often fraught with competition, envy, and neglect, yet potentially 


so richly rewarding — seem so powerfully right, so important to an adult 
woman's self-identification? For the narrator of the sonnets is certainly an 


adult woman, even if she is not George Eliot. Within the fantasy of the 
sibling relationship, Eliot invents and articulates female desire in the son- 
nets: desire for power, identification, and autonomy, mediated through 
memory and connection. Yet— and this is the source of my imagined anger 
at these lines — the sisterhood that Eliot chooses, younger sister to an older 
brother, seems simply to reinscribe existing power relations between men 
and women; older brothers, to put it bluntly, dominate younger sisters. 
What compensates, in Eliot’s fantasy, for that fact (acknowledged implicitly 
in the sonnets, overtly in her better-known sibling fantasy/nightmare, The 
Mill on the Floss)? The sonnets’ speaker places herself in the position of the 
unseen auditor in a Wordsworth poem, the recipient of and sharer in the 
poet% vision, and finds herself empowered through boyish games, lost in 
her own daydreams without paying any price for inatrention. The brother, 
in other words, provides imaginary access to a world of power and free- 
dom without cost. Yet costs, outside of fantasy, are never absent from fa- 


Thanks to the many friends, colleagnes, and teachers (many in more than one category!) 
who have read and commented on versions of this essay: Robert Aguirre, Roxanne Eberle, 
Mark Gruner, Anne Mellor, Chris Mott, Ruth Yeazell, and the editors and anonymous readers 
at Stones. 
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milial relations. The speaker also envisions her own position as enhancing 
her brother’s life: “His years with others must the sweeter be / For those 
brief days he spent in loving me” (Eliot 1874, 431; sonnet 9, lines 13-14). 
In a letter to her publisher, William Blackwood, Eliot wrote that “life 
might be so enriched if that relation were made the most of, as one of the 
highest forms of friendship” and also lamented that recent discussions of 
Byron had raised the specter of brother-sister incest, thus tainting the rela- 
tionship with sexuality (Byatt and Warren 1990, 426). 

This suggestion of a “taint” is at least part of what interests me in Eliot’s 
idealization of the sibling bond, for in the years when she was writing her 
sonnet sequence the relationship was inevitably tinged with sexuality — 
Byron or no Byron—through the legal cause célèbre of the Deceased 
Wifes Sister Bill. The bill, which prohibited a widower’s marrying his 
sister-in-law after his wife’s death, was ostensibly an anti-incest bill, de- 
signed to bring English common law in line with canon law of the Angli- 
can church. Although it was supposedly a tool for regulating male sexual- 
ity, the bill exposed and raised anxieties about female sexuality and 
subjectivity as well, demonstrating the internal contradictions of the Victo- 
rian ideal of an asexualized domestic space. Although Eliots sonnet se- 
quence is about success, laws are about failure: the need to regulate arises 
only in the face of perceived, anticipated, or recurrent problems (in this 
case, problems with the operations of the family). Most commentators at 
the time agreed that there was not an enormous problem with men mar- 
rying their sisters-in-law; nonetheless, the thought that they might want 
to do so (and the even more troubling thought that-the sisters-in-law 
might want it, too) was enough to spark a seven-decade debate. Brothers 
and sisters, whether by blood or marriage, are not the uncomplicated crea- 
tures that nostalgia and fantasy may want them to be, as Eliot well knew. 

The debates over the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill (1835-1907) exemplify 
the broader cultural anxieties over the positions of women and the family 
in the period and demonstrate the Victorian elevation of the brother-sister 
bond. The odd formulation by which the sister-in-law is universally known 
in these debates — “deceased wife’s. sister” — distinguishes her from any 
other sister-in-law a man might have, such as his brothers widow.! At the 


1 Lev. 18:16 specifically proscribes marrying one’s brothers widow; opponents of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister argued by analogy that marrying one’s wife's sister was 
similarly proscnbed. Of course, the fact that Onan 1s enjoined to marry hus brothers widow 
(though he refuses), in Gen. 38:8-9, contradicts this proscription. Arguments from the He- 
brew scripture were notonously ineffective in the case of marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister: one has only to think of Jacob's polygamous marriages to Rachel and Leah to dispute 
the argument from Leviticus. I have not uncovered much discussion of liberalizing the ban 
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same time, the term obscures the constructed nature of the relationship 
between a man and his sister-in-law by stressing her biological relation to 
her sister rather than the legally significant relation to her sister’s husband 
(whereas “sister-in-law” would stress the latter and call attention to the 
legal construction of the bond). Moreover, it sensationalizes the whole is- 
sue with the reminder that someone must be deceased before the relation- 
ship becomes significant. A protracted argument about whether a man may 
marry his sister-in-law after his wife’s death may seem an unlikely case, but 
the debate raised issues central to the Victorians’ sense of themselves as 
rational, moral, and domestic. 

The deceased wife’s sister question focuses attention on that most sa- 
cred, yet most fragile, of Victorian institutions, the heterosexual, nuclear 
family. It also interrogates masculine desire: why would a man want to 
marry his sister-in-law, anyway, and what are the issues involved in remar- 
riage? Most importantly, the debate enacts the common “shifting” that 
woman’ identity always undergoes when it is conceived primarily in rela- 
tion to others; the deceased wife’ sister, like most Victorian women, has 
no single self-identity but is always (potentially or actually) a sister, a wife, 
a mother? Writ large in her anomalous position is the preference Victorian 
England expressed for all of its daughters: that they become (and remain) 
sisters, safely defined through a family relationship, yet asexual, undesiring. 
This insistent yearning for an asexualized domestic relationship haunts El- 
iots sonnets as it haunts the debates over the deceased wife’s sister. The 
sister is caught, then, in a web of relationships mediated by nature and 
culture, biology and law, and in the conflicts between them we see the solid 
structure of the family unraveling. Caught in those shifting definitions, the 
sister cannot contain all the roles a woman might desire or be required to 
undertake. And while the deceased wife’s sister may indeed become sister, 
wife, and mother all in one, the significance of her originary, defining rela- 
tionship to her sister is lost in the shuffle—as are her desire, her freedom, 
and her voice. The seven-decade debate over marriage with a deceased 
wife% sister offers an unparalleled glimpse of the ways Victorian culture 
dealt with female sexuality and suggests as well the origins of some of the 
abiding present-day anxieties about the family and incest. It further dem- 
onstrates the centrality of the sister-brother bond in Victorian culture; the 
sister becomes the unsung heroine of Victorian life, the ideal woman be- 


on marrying a brother’s widow, and I suspect that the focus on the deceased wife's sister is a 
focus on the status of a presumably virginal, sexnally inexperienced female — one more way 
that this discussion is really about sexual desire rather than marriage laws. 

2 See Gruner 1997 for a discussion of rode-shifting mothers. 
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hind the popular image of the Angel in the House. Analyzing pamphlets, 
speeches, and novels published to promote either side of the debate, I first 
map out the ground occupied by liberals and conservatives in the debate, 
especially in relation to a shifting definition of family, and then demon- 
strate how the winning liberal argument actually entraps women into the 
role of the asexual “little sister” whom Eliot idealized in her “Brother and 
Sister Sonnets” and who became a particularly insidious version of the Vic- 
torian feminine ideal. 

Prohibited by canon law since Elizabeth I, marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was nonetheless an occasional, and generally acceptable, occur- 
rence over the centuries, a sister-in-law making a convenient replacement 
for her dead sister as both wife and (step-)mother.? Despite the church’s 
cal courts that regulated marriage and were therefore effectively legiti- 
mated — until 1835 and Lord Lyndhurst’s Marriage Act. This act, bringing 
parliamentary law in line with canon law, rendered null all unions outside 
the “prohibited degrees” after August 31, 1835, while at the same time 
legitimizing those made before that date.* The ostensible reason for the act 
was to legitimate the issue of a nobleman’s marriage with his own deceased 
wife’s sister; the addendum nullifying later marriages was inserted to pla- 
cate the bishops in the House of Lords and was widely expected to be 

revoked the following year. In fact it remained on the books for seventy- 
` two more years. 

The issue of the deceased wife’s sister engaged the Victorian imagination 
not only in the public debates over the issue but in literary representations 
as well. The deceased wife’s sister mediates between two important roles 
in the family. In her family of origin, she is her sister’s sister, her boon 
companion and closest female friend.’ In her sister’s new family, she is cast 
as the husband’s sister as well, thus becoming the brother's sister, a figure 
of vital importance in a wide range of Romantic and Victorian literature. 

? See csp. Behrman 1968 for a review of the theological arguments regarding marriage 
with a deceased wift’s sister. The primary justification for the ban lies in the “one flesh” doc- 
tine, which holds that as husband and wife are made one flesh in marriage, the relatives of 
one become at once the relatives of the other. Much ink was spilled over the question of 
whether this state of affairs continued after the death of one of the partners. 

* The prohibited degrees are those people with whom the Church of England determined 
that marnage would be incestuous: parents, children, siblings, uncles, aunta, in-laws; it might 
even be sad that the table of prohibited degrees constitutes a definition of the family. 

* Relations between sisters are not the focus of this study, bat they have been central to 


well have been the closest to each other” (1987, 351). 
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A brief survey of brothers’ sisters in nineteenth-century literature shows 
how widespread and multivalent the image of the sister was. For Words- 
worth, the sister is the ideal listener, the passive complement to the active 
poet/brother.® For the later Romantic poets Shelley and Byron, she is a 
spiritual twin, the fulfillment of a split androgynous self, but also, at least 
for Byron, the locus of sexual guilt.” In conduct literature, Romantic po- 
etry by men, and novels by Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, women cast as 
sisters are often self-sacrificing helpmates to heroic men, or even solipsistic 
reflections thereof. The Dorothy Wordsworth of her brother’s poems, Da- 
vid Copperfield’s Agnes Wickfield, and Laura Bell of Thackeray's Pendennis 
are notable examples of these tendencies. Such a sister, or sister figure, 
often becomes the domestic ideal, representing the hero’s rejection of 
childishly romantic-heroic ideals and his attainment of sober domesticity. 
The sister is an important figure in canonical fiction by women as well; 
characters such as Maggie Tulliver and Catherine Earnshaw (of Eliot’s The 
Mill on the Floss and Emily Brontt’s Wuthering Heights, respectively) are 
particularly relevant examples of heroines defined by their relationship to 
a brother or brother figure.* The wife’s sister fits right into this pattern, 
subordinating herself to a sister and a brother-in-law in order to have a 
place in that all-important unit, the family. The sister is an extreme version 
of that Victorian ideal, the “relative creature” or relational self found in 
conduct literature and fiction alike (Ellis 1839, 123).° But this relational 


$ Homans reads the brother-sister relationship of Eliot’s soonets through and against 
Wordsworth. She secs the relationship in both the sonnets and Ths Mil om the Floss as provid- 
ing an ambivalent security of identity to the sister; by focusing on the brother, she can be 
someone, have an identity, even 1f thar sdentity 1s rooted in pain, loss, and rejection. Homans 
reads the sonnets as a specifically female revision of Wordsworth, in which the sister must 
learn to embrace realism rather than the romanticism that such scenes engender in Words- 
worth’s male narrators (1986, chap. 6). ? 

7 On siblinghood in Romantic poetry, see esp. Richardson 1985 and Thorslev 1965. On 
incest and the deceased wife’s sister controversy, sec Anderson 1982. Other helpful discus- 
sions of siblings may be found in Mintz 1983 and Davidoff and Hall 1987. 

s Nancy F. Anderson usefully catalogs a significant number of Victorian brother-sister 
pairs, noting that the relationship was central to the development and/or sclf-representations 
of figures such as Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, the Brontts, and Benjamin and 
Sarah Disraeli (1982, 71). 

? The wock of Carol Gilligan (1982) and Nancy Chodorow (1978) is most closely associ- 
ated with the term “relational identity” in feminist theory, and cach offers a largely positive 
view of a female identity formed in relation to others. Jessica Benjamins work also powerfully 
suggests the value of a relational identity (she uses the term “intersubjectivity”) that preserves 
“freedom to be both with and distinct from the other” (1986, 98). See Hayles 1986 for a 
powerful cingue of Gilligan’s use of The Mil om the Fles in her discussions of relational 
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identity can both empower and imprison, depending at least in part on the 
flexibility of the family within which it is defined. 

Definitions of the family underwent a shift from a fluid network of fam- 
ily relations in the carly part of the nineteenth century to ar increasingly 
naturalized nuclear unit by about the middle of the century. The negotia- 
tion between secing the family as an affiliative network of friends, neigh- 
bors, servants, and distant kin and secing it as a privatized domestic unit 
was neither easy nor complete by midcentury.’° Yet increasingly the latter 
version was seen as “natural.” The novel— especially the domestic novel ~ 
participated in this naturalization process by creating a domestic space in 
fiction that was realistic and idealized at the same time. Burney’s Camilla 
Tyrold and Austen’s Fanny Price, for example, are domestic heroines who 
are able to reconstruct their families to suit their needs; their successors, 
characters such as Catherine Earnshaw and Maggie Tulliver, are bound into 
their biological families and cannot alter them to suit. That is, while the 
particular domestic spaces of, for example, 4 Camilla Tyrold or a Fanny 
Price may seem as conflictual and troubled as anyone else’s family, the con- 
clusion of their stories in happy marriages iniplies that with the right com- 
bination of family, luck, and love, including a healthy dose of sisterly self- 
sacrifice, anyone can create a domestic idyll. Catherine and Maggie struggle 
within their predecessors’ definitions of sisterhood and find them lacking 
but are rarely able to challenge the framework of families in which they are 
placed. They are both born sisters, unable to build new relationships that 
will either transcend the oppressiveness of family life or remove them from 
it altogether. In the earlier domestic comedies, which focus so tightly on 
courtship, the figure of the sister herself is inevitably lost as she becomes a 
wife; the sister’s tragedy, in the later naturalized family, is in her inability 
to reshape herself into a wife or mother in a new family. What all these 
examples also suggest, and what the debate over the deceased wife’s sister 
controversy made particularly clear, is that the brother-sister relationship 
became in some ways the normative male-female relationship in the nine- 
teenth century. Allowing for emotional closeness but also suggesting (pace 
Byron and the other Romantic poets) a safe asexuality as well, the brother- 
sister relationship provided a space for intergender communication that 
could, at its best, prefigure or prepare for marriage.!! When Edmund Ber- 


1 Lawrence Stone discusses this shift in detail (1979). Davidoff and Hall 1987 offers a 
useful corrective to Stone’s often cless-blind and Whiggish analysis, while concurring gener- 
4 Joseph A. Boone and Deborah E. Nord offer a provocative reading of the vaneties of 
brother-sister relationships ın Victorign fichon, arguing that “the siblmg ideal . . . becomes 
the matrix, the medianng structure, through which an array of psychosexual and social forces 
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tram greets Fanny Price as “my only sister now,” we know that she is not 
far from being his wife (Austen 1814, 347). Yet close public scrutiny of 
the relationship— brought about at least in part by the debates over the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill— brought to light a discomfort with unspoken 
assumptions about Victorian marital and familial relations that took most 
of the century to resolve. 

The sister, in most discussions of the bill, is a silent participant in the 
conflict. Defined more by her relationship to the dead than to the living, 
to the past rather than to the present or future, she figures most often as 
an object of exchange between men, as in the following anecdote about a 
man who was widowed in January 1840, after twenty-four years of mar- 
riage. He had five daughters, two “grown up” (in their twenties) and three 
in the schoolroom. The eldest daughter married, and the second died, so 
he was left with a family of three young daughters. Also residing in the 
house was the girls’ aunt, his wife’s sister, who had lived with her sister 
and brother-in-law since their marriage in 1816.4 In October 1844, this 
widower married his children’s aunt, thus, in the eyes of current British 
law, committing incest by marrying a member of his immediate family 
(Hope 1849, 56-58). The anecdote became a matter of public record in 
an 1849 pamphlet, in which, as in most discussions of the deceased wife’s 
sister, the woman herself does not speak. Instead, the marriage is urged by 
her own brother, who, in a remarkable letter to his brother-in-law, writes, 
“It would be one of the happiest days of my life, in which I can congratu- 
late you as the husband of my sister? —as he had presumably already done 
once, some twenty-cight years earlier (57). 

Novels of the time did, however, represent and occasionally even give 
voice to the deceased wife’s sister, thus providing another avenue for in- 
sight into the often vexed relationships among law, family, and subjectivity. 
For the deceased wife’s sister does not, in some sense, even exist until the 
law creates her, constructing her as not just any sister-in-law but a particu- 
lar one, not just any sister but a desired and desiring one. As Judith Butler 
notes, paraphrasing Michel Foucault, “Juridical systems of power produce 
the subjects they subsequently come to represent... . The subjects regu- 
lated by such structures are, by virtue of being subjected to them, formed, 
defined, and reproduced in accordance with the requirements of those 


intrinsic to nineteenth-century family hfe and culture uneasily mix and collide” (1992, 
167-68). 

4 One important, and overt, element of the deceased wifes sister debate is the concem, 
expeeseed in varying degrees throughout the nineteenth century, over the so-called redundant 
woman, the middle-class spinster who failed—through demographic shifts, personal attri- 
butes, or familial responsibilities — to find a surtable mate. 
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structures” (1990, 2; emphasis in original). The deceased wift’s sister, os- 
tensibly represented and protected by Parliament, has no real substance 
until the passage of a law regulating her marital choice. Through the juridi- 
cal power of Parliament, a new family relation is bom, and through the 
debates over the sister’s definition, her rights, and her often suppressed or 
sublimated desires, the nature of the family and the woman's position 
within it come under scrutiny. 

Felicia Skene’s The Inberitance of Evil, published anonymously in 1849, 
centers on the desires of a sister and their construction through the law 
and its discourses. Skene is best known as a Tractarian philanthropist, and 
her novels, including this one, reflect her evangelical commitment to the 
Orford movement (Sutherland 1989, 583-84). The Inheritance of Evil fo- 
cuses on the ways women are victimized by what Skene sees as the family’s 
instability in the face of legal interventions. It concerns two orphaned sis- 
ters whose lack of a religious upbringing dooms them to unhappiness and 
envy. Elizabeth, the elder, marries Richard Clayton on the condition that 
her younger sister, Agnes (whom he has not met), be allowed to live with 
them. He agrees, but when he first sees Agnes, Elizabeth experiences a 
shock of jealousy: “Her future husband was standing with his eyes fixed 
on Agnes, gazing at her with a look of the most warm and unqualified 
admiration, a look such as had never been bestowed on herself!” (Skene 
1849, 30). Elizabeth calms herself with the thought that “in a very few 
days, Richard Clayton would hold for Agnes Maynard the sacred name of 
brother. They twain [Richard and Elizabeth] were about to be made by a 
most holy ordinance ONE FLESH, and from that hour her sister must be his 
sister also, in the sight of God and man” (31; emphasis in original). For 
Elizabeth (and, I would argue, for Skene), an in-law is real family: a new 
family relation will be constructed through her marriage. Although her 
jealousy is misplaced, the reassurance that she chooses fails her, for, after 
overhearing her husband take the liberal side in a conversation about the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill some years later, she can no longer contain her 
jealousy. She becomes sick (presumably with jealousy), gives birth to a pre- 
mature son, and dies, leaving her husband with the baby and an older 
daughter. Agnes steps in as devoted caretaker to her brother-in-law and 
to her sister’s children. The narrator comments, “This state might have 
continued long, and their contentment would doubtless but have increased 
as they saw the children improving in health, and Richard acquiring great 
influence in the county; but they were doomed to suffer by that fatal laxity 
of principle, which has caused it to be considered as a possibikisy in Christian 
England that a man should become the husband of one who is virtually his 
sister!” (66; emphasis in original). Once the possibility is raised, however, 
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Richard and Agnes marry, and their lives rapidly disintegrate. After Agnes 
bears a son (Edward), Richard’s first-born son by her sister dies. Years later, 
Richard himself dies ın an attempt to save his daughter, Mary, from sui- 
cide; Mary then succumbs to a brain fever that leaves her an idiot; Edward 
dies of dissipation. At the end of the novel, the deceased wife’s sister her- 
self, a bereaved and outcast widow, is left to care for her sisters idiot 
daughter and repent her misspent life. Finally penitent, she turns to the 
church and accepts her miserable lot. 

In this novel, as in the pamphlets, the deceased wife’s sister is portrayed 
as both a victim of male lust and a maternal substitute for her sister. Al- 
though the novel centers on her, she is often oddly blank; her own feelings 
are rarely addressed except in her final penitence. Indeed, for the most part, 
women’s voices — those of the sister or any other woman — are remarkably 
absent from the debate. A. J. B. Hope seems to have believed that women 
would be on the anti-reform side when he enlisted their voices in the cause: 
Why is it that we hear so little of the women? Is this only a man’s ques- 
tion?” (1849, 37). It appears from the evidence of the pamphlets that it 
was; indeed, Margaret Gullette suggests that the controversy might more 
accurately have been titled “the Case of the Widower’s Convenience” 
(1990, 147). Matthew Arnold too agreed that it was a “man’s question,” 
casting it as an instance of “that double craving so characteristic of our 
Philistine, and so eminently exemplified in that crowned Philistine, Henry 
the Eighth—the craving for forbidden fruit and the craving for legality” 
(1891, 172-73). Arnold argued that womens “subtle instinctive propen- 
sions and repugnances” should “enlarge [their husbands’] spiritual and in- 
tellectual life and liberty” and thus convince the husbands to oppose the 
ban’s repeal (174). Arnold is rare, on the side of the ban’s proponents, in 
his appeal to woman's nature; yet, like other entrants into the debate, he 
considers women only as private “influences,” not as public participants. 

Rather than giving voice to the women, Skene’s remarkable novel relies 
primarily on ungendered authorial commentary to make its point in favor 
of the ban, presenting an argument that is standard in the pamphlets as 
well: permitting marriage between these relations will permit sexual attrac- 
tion between them, rendering illicit and immoral what had been an in- 
nocent and useful arrangement for all concerned —an unmarried woman 
living with her married sister’s family. Indeed, the cornerstone of the anti- 
reform movement was the notion that the prohibition of marriage pre- 
vents sexual attraction. Hope, one of Parliament’s most outspoken propo- 
nents of the ban, quoted the Archdeacon of London on the subject: “[The 
prohibition] has, I think, extended the fecling of brotherhood and sister- 
hood to those who are not ‘consanguinei? but only ‘affines’; and it is for 
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the sake of this feeling of relationship, which is of the purest kind, and the 
existence of which appears to me, on the whole, so much more beneficial 
to society than the non-existence of it would be, that I should be very sorry 
to sce this pure relationship destroyed for the sake of persons who do not 
value it” (1849, 50). 

An American opponent of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, the 
` pseudonymous Domesticus, argued the same point with a rhetorical fervor 
common to the defenders of the prohibition: “Abolish this law; expel this 
household God: let it be publicly and distinctly understood that the body 
of a sister-in-law, is no more than ay other female body, and to do this, 
you need only let the parties understand that after the death of the present 
wife they may marry; what will follow? Why, I will tell you sir, what will 
follow. — We shall hear by and by, tales that will make our ears to tingle” 
(1827, 31; emphasis in original). The “tales that will make our ears to 
tingle,” which Domesticus subsequently recounts, turn out to be fairly sim- 
ilar to the plot of Skene’s novel, in which a loving sister is transformed into 
a homewrecker (wittingly or no) by the possibility that she and her 
brother-in-law may marry. This law, in other words, produces their rela- 
tionship as family; without the law, and a common faith in the law, the 
family will fall apart. Domesticus goes even further than this, claiming that 
“the Law of Incest is the great moral safeguard appointed by Providence 
for protecting the laws of Marriage and Chastity” (12; emphasis in original). 
Indeed, the antediluvian world, in which there was no incest prohibition, 
becomes for Domestiaus a sink of depravity: “Children sucked in the seeds 
of pestilence, when lying on their mother’s bosom. Viewing each other as 
fit instruments of mutual gratification, from which they were only de- 
barred by the want of a form called a marriage ceremony; every interview, 
instead of fanning the sacred flame of sisterly and fraternal love, lighted - 
up fires of hell, which the devil would soon put them on a method of 
extinguishing. . . . Every family was a hot bed of pollution” (15; emphasis 
in original). Domesticus’s prurient fantasy of unbridled familial desire an- 
ticipates Freud in its stress on the pervasive influence of sexuality. And, 
like Freud, Domestics argues for the necessity of repression — here not an 
internal psychological mechanism but a civil law. 

As Skene’s novel and these comments show, conservative defenders of 
the family were forced by the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill debate to ac- 
knowledge the constructed nature of family bonds: despite the scriptural 
frame of reference in Domesticus’s argument, for example, a single law 
seems finally to bear the whole weight of creating brotherhood and sister- 
hood. While Skene similarly attributes the creation of family to God in 
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Elizabeth’s first meditation on the possibility of her fiancé’ attraction to 
her sister, this line of reasoning does not predominate in the novel. She 
carefully demonstrates Richard and Agnes’s happiness in living as brother 
and sister after Elizabeth’s death and the destruction of that happiness by 
the mere consideration of marriage (and, implicitly, sexuality). Family rela- 
tions, the plot line implies, can be created and destroyed by forces external 
to the family. The earl of Selbourne argued in this vein in 1895: prohibi- © 
tions of marriage between relatives exist, he claimed, “to fence round the 
family and the domestic relations by making that impossible in law the 
possibility of which would alter, or might in many cases alter, the charac- 
ter of the family” (Debate 1895, 19). And women, presumably, are safer 
within the fence. But by 1895 (and probably even earlier) Selbourne’s was 
a minority view. In 1873, a proponent of the bill bluntly answered an car- 
lier speech by Selbourne: “Men will not regard their sisters-in-law as their 
sisters, let the Statute book and the Prayer-book together affirm it never so 
strenuously” (Deceased Wife's Sister Bill 1873, 7). 

To prove its case, the other side —the liberal, reforming side — consis- 
tently invoked nature in its opposition to the legalistic position of the anti- 
repealers. Incest, in their view, applied only to blood relationships; thus, 
as one early clerical proponent of the bill wrote, “A sister-in-law is not even 
the next link to a man’s wife in the chain of nature, which, in fact, subsists 
only between him and his children” (Denham 1847, 8). He went on to 
argue that “no evidence exists that merriqge with a deceased wifes sister was 
ever considered a violation of the law of nature” (59; emphasis in original). A 
later writer, commenting on a second reading of the bill, insisted that “if 
we wished to make real incest seem less horrible than it is, we could do so 
by treating as illegal and incestuous, unions which the common sense and 
common conscience of mankind can, at the worst, look on as socially mis- 
chievous and undesirable” (Deceased Wife's Sister Bill 1873, 4; emphasis in 
original). This writer had a clear sense of what “real” incest is: sexual inter- 
course berween consanguineous relatives.!* The conservatives in this case, 
then, had a much better sense of the constructed nature of human relation- 
ships than did the liberals. The conservative family is a constructed family, 


u Nonetheless, definitions of incest were contested during the period, with some decrying 
cousin marmage while others embraced it, some sticking closely to the prohibited degrees 
while others spoke ın favor of relaxing them. It 1s of interest in this context to note thar the 
first divorce granted to a woman in England, in 1801, “was for her husband's incestuous 
edultery with her sister, his sister-in-law; it was granted because any further intercourse with 
ram 1987, 28). 
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built out of natural relationships but highly developed through law and 
custom. The liberal family is natural, biological, essential.* Yet both fami- 
lies are surrounded by a threatening morass of unbridled desire, and both 
sides locate the sister in the unthreatening, innocent center of that pro- 
tected family circle. 

Arguments in favor of changing the law tend to agree with those op- 
posed in one important particular: neither wants to admit to the centrality 
of sexual desire in the formation of the family. For the conservative side, 
this means banning sexual relationships between all but husband and wife 
within a family. For the liberals, it almost suggests banning them entirely. 
Rather than focusing on sexual desire between a man and his wife’s sister — 
which might raise the specter of incest, as it does for the conservatives — 
the most common argument for altering the law sidestepped the question 
of incest entirely, using another blood tie, motherhood, to promote the 
bill as a “children’s relief bill.” A sister-in-law, this argument goes, will make 
the best stepmother for her dead sister’s children, because she is already 
related to them (Debate 1895, 22n.). Real stepmothers (those imported, 
as it were, from outside the family circle) are wicked, according to this line 
of reasoning, but an aunt would never be a real stepmother because of the 
preeminent bond of blood. One supporter of the bill pur it bluntly: “The 
advantage of bringing into play the affection of an aunt to neutralise the 
natural harshness of a stepmother has been recognised by all mankind, with 
the exception of the early Fathers” (Debate 1895, 59). Another anonymous 
writer expanded on the idea: “Where there are young children, no second 
marriage can be so likely to restore the happiness of families as that of the 
husband with the sister of the deceased wife. In any other marriage the 
children become so many incumbrances to the stepmother, and the feeling 
between them is rather one of duty than affection. Affection may grow up, 


H Although the use of the terms Abena! and comserpative here may seem counter to contem- 
porary usage, rt amply demonstrates the shifting nature of these seemingly stable terms. Victo- 
nan Todes were, of course, far more likely than Liberals to have recourse to custom for their 
jusuficanon, while Liberals often looked to more scientific—but essentializing — rationales 
such as biology and physiology. 

= Thus is not, of course, to argue that the Victorians were so prudish as to deny sexuality 
Or so ignorant as to be unaware of its relationship to family life. As Michael Mason helpfully 
Puts rt, there are differences — often wide— between behavior and belief when it comes to 
sexual matters (1994, sce esp. chaps. 2 and 3). My argument here, then, has little if anything 
to do with the actual practices of Victonan sexuality, and everything to do with its representa- 
ton. It is also clear that the attempts to ban sexnality, or the appearance of sexual desire, 
within the family are largely about the control of female sexuality. The husband 1s always 
expected to deure, and to marry; the suster/wife’s status is the only thing at stake. 
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but experience shows that more frequently discord takes its place, espe- 
cially where there are children by the second wife” (Antiquary 1880, 28). 
The construction of the “natural” family that can never fully accept a step- 
mother is premised on another “natural” fact: women are naturally mater- 
nal and will naturally nurture children of their own blood. These “facts of 
nature,” of course, bear further examination. 

In pro-reform pamphlets, articles, and speeches, and especially in Dinah 
Mulock Craik’s novel Hannah (1872), the deceased wife’s sister becomes 
the best wife a man could want: a sympathetic helpmate, a mother without 
having given birth, even an assistant in a cult of the dead. Seemingly 
trapped in unrewarding domestic drudgery, she instead embraces her “ma- 
ternal nature” — which seems all the purer for its freedom from biological 
mothering and biological messiness — and risks all to marry the man who 
has brought it out. Indeed, the literature on both sides of the debate reveals 
certain gender assumptions that come as no surprise. For example, a man 
needs a wife, all seem to agree; the only question is, which one? The issue 
is not reciprocal; few participants in the debate believe that a widow needs 
to remarry, either for her own convenience or to obtain a father for her 
children. The debate thus points up an interesting contradiction in Victo- 
rian ideology about women: these dependent creatures, so often cast as 
vines clinging to the male oaks around them, are in fact supporting the 
oaks and are perfectly able to continue on their own.’* Craik’s Hannah 
makes this clear by casting Mr Rivers as a near-helpless sorrowing wid- 
ower who, months after his wife’s death, is unable to take an interest in his 
child or his surroundings until his sister-in-law comes to keep house (and, 
not incidentally, to nurse him back to psychic health). 

Those in favor of lifting the prohibition, granting the male need for a 
wife, often argue for the sister’s inherent superiority to any other wife as a 
stepmother (and, secondarily, a companion); those opposed question why 
the aunt, rather than any other, need be chosen. A “working man,” James 
Cunningham, described his happy second marriage to his deceased wife’s 
sister as follows: “The advantages [of the marriage] are such that could not 
be obtained under other circumstances: my child has not experienced the 
want of a mother’s love; neither have I had to contend with a strange dis- 
position; and those relics which are calculated to call up the remembrance 
of my late wife, are as sacred to my present wife as they are to myself; we 
can both mourn over her loss, and sprinkle flowers over her grave — it is 


1 Blmabeth Langland nicely demonstrates the ideological constructs that underpin such 
stereotypes in her recent book Nobody's Angeis (1995) 
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almost bringing the dead to life” (1864, 2).1” The sister-in-law, a willing 
participant in Cunningham’s cult of the dead, becomes a sexless, but famil- 
iar, mother-substitute. Hope, on the other hand, is so suspicious of step- 
mothers as to argue that an aunt will make the worst of all guardians for 
her nieces and nephews: 


[S]o long as the wife’s sister continues the unmarried guardian of her 
nephews and nieces, they will be to her the nearest and dearest, and 
only objects of love and care, but as soon as she marries their father 
she incurs the risk of having children of her own, who will be much 
nearer to her than her former charge. . . . A good aunt may often be 
changed into, if not a bad, at least a less devoted step-mother; a step- 
mother perhaps, on account of the very relationship previously ex- 
isting, more jealously alive to trifles than a stranger would have been. 
(1849, 75) 


Both sexuality and maternity are at issue in Hopes argument; women 
must mother, it seems, but will always mother their own in preference to 
another’s. Hope seems to assume that an unmarried aunt can go on sex- 
lessly, tirelessly mothering her sister’s children, yet, once married, she will 
inevitably reproduce and thus be reduced to the biologically determined 
maternity that his argument otherwise so insistently denies. 

Hope’s fears go unanswered in the pro-reform literature; most deceased 
Wives’ sisters in the pro-reform literature seem to be conveniently beyond 
childbearing age. Instead, the reformers simply assert that the deceased 
wife's sister is the devoted (asexual) aunt whom Dr. Charles Cameron lauds 
in a speech to the Marriage Law Reform Association: “To me it seems to 
the credit of human nature that in the invidious position in which our law 
has placed them, these women [deceased wives’ sisters] should be found 
so imbued with love for their dead sister and her offspring that for their 
dear sakes they are willing to defy the sneers of a scandal-loving and calum- 
nious world, and risk their reputation on the shrine of a sacred duty. (Ap- 
plause.)” (1883, 15). Like Cameron’s hypothetical women, Craik’s Han- 
nah goes to live with her previously unknown brother-in-law solely to care 
for his and her sister’s child and finds love in their mutual parenthood. Her 
maternal impulses lead her slowly and reluctantly to love: “Io my mind 
there is nothing more natural than that a man and woman thus thrown 


7 This oddly macabre scene may call to mind the one in which Lucy and Stephen Guest, 
now married, visit Maggic’s grave at the end of The Mil om the Flos. Lucy, Maggic’s cousin, 
functions much as a sister to her in the novel and 1s said to be modeled on Eliots own sister 
Chrissy. (I am indebted to an anonymous reader at Signs for pointing out this interesting 
connection.) 
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together, fighting together unselfishly the battle of life, with common ties 
and common interests, theif affections centered in a family which the 
woman treats and loves as her own—to me there is nothing more natural 
than that sentiments should arise between them which impel them irresist- 
ibly to marriage” (Cameron 1883, 15). 

Craik’s novel seems to have influenced all of the pamphlets that followed 
it, and, as Gullette has argued, her construction of the “nice generic midlife 
couple” (1990, 155) finally won the day (in conjunction with the growing 
anticlericalism that Mary Elizabeth Braddon taps in her novel on the sub- 
ject, The Fatal Three). Hannah, indeed, provides the best-case scenario in 
favor of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister: Hannah is safely “middle- 
aged” (Craik’s term for her thirty-year-old heroine); she doesn’t meet her 
brother-in-law until her sister is dead; she and her brother-in-law have im- 
peccably religious upbringings (he’s a clergyman); and she seems safely 
untouched by sexual desire, having previously loved only a tubercular 
cousin, “who, from his extreme gentleness and delicacy of health, was less 
like a brother than a sister —ay, even after he changed into a lover” (Craik 
1872, 47).* Above all, like the pamphleteers, Craik carefully establishes 
Hannah’s “natural” love for her niece as the source of her love for her 
brother-in-law; maternity here leads to (barely) romantic love, rather than 
the more usual sequence of events recollected in the nursery rhyme, “First 
comes love, then comes marriage, then comes Hannah with a baby car- 
riage.” If, as Nancy Anderson says, “the Wife’s Sister Bill was opposed . . . 
because it was feared that it would introduce into the family circle the 
unwelcome element of sexuality, whether incestuous or not,” Hannah 
argues that, in fact, marriage to a wife’s sister can (almost) keep sexuality 
out of the house, creating a domestic sanctum based on mutual affec- 
tion, shared parenthood, and, most importantly, female maternal nature 
(1982, 77). 

Sexual passion, if it is present at all, appears in the reformers’ writings 
primarily as a dangerous threat to family happiness — and not fit grounds 
for marriage. In William Clark RusselPs 1874 novel The Deceased Wifes 
Sister, the narrator, Magpie Holmes, is her sister Kate’s (unacknowledged) 
rival for Major Rivers before he and Kate are even engaged. Russels didac- 
ticism does not take the form, as Skene’s does, of overt authorial comment. 
He instead allows the plot to carry his pro-reform message—and a strange 
one it is! For while the narrative would seem to condemn marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister by demonstrating the difficulties encountered by the 


18 This passage again demonstrates the seeming necessity for the novelist to tum a fover 
into a siblmg in order to make him acceptable, even as a part of Hannah’s past. 
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couple, it finally valorizes a cousin-marriage (usually agreed by both sides 
in the debate to approach incest) and punishes only the cynical brother-in- 
law who uses the law to rid himself of a no longer desirable wife. Maggie 
makes a common argument in favor of lifting the prohibition when she 
says of her “husband”: “I do not doubt for a moment that his sentiments 
towards me had been wholly modified by the conditions under which he 
found himself in regard to me. Had I been his wife, I might never have 
found occasion to shed a tear; but being his wife only by that law which 
he professed to recognise as the true and only one, he found himself in 
Opposition to society; and this made him act like a slave utterly at the mercy 
of the master he professed to despise” (1874, 2:78-79). The law needs 
to be reformed, Russell's novel argues, to prevent wife abandonment; the 
intimacy of shared domesticity, however, as in Craik’s novel and so many 
canonical nineteenth-century novels, provides ample — indeed, perhaps the 
only — basis for marriage.” 

Russell, best known as a “nautical novelist,” daringly tangles with the 
central anti-reform issue of female sexual desire in his pro-reform novel. 
His heroine confesses carly in the first chapter, “I loved as I lived: secretly, 
confusedly, wrongheadedly. But I loved truly” (1:8). When Kate marries 
Major Rivers, Maggie refuses their offer of a home and remains with her 
tyrannical aunt, whose son she also refuses to marry, suspecting him of 
mere sympathy, not love. When Kate dies giving birth to a son, Maggie 
and her aunt take the baby in, and Maggie refuses for a second time the 
offer of a home with her brother-in-law. Her continuing love for him fi- 
nally erodes her determination to avoid him, and when he proposes — after 
discerning her feelings for him — she accepts. This illegal contract is ‘clearly 
no marriage of convenience; Maggie claims that “for the first six months 
of my married life my days were a perpetual honeymoon. Major Rivers 
was all tenderness, all passion. . . . I gloried in his praise, and the reciprocal 
passion urged me into never wearying efforts to sustain his love at the mark 
where I had found it” (1:215-16). But eventually the honeymoon ends. 
Maggie finds herself rejected by society and her husband misanthropic, 
cynical, and decidedly un-Chnistian; her sister’s son dies suddenly; and her 
own child, a daughter, is born blind and deformed. When Major Rivers 
abandons her for another woman, Maggie, legally unwed, has no recourse. 


19 Novels in which shared domesticity becomes the bans for marriage inchide Ansten’s 
Mansfield Park and Emma, Charlotte Bronte’s Jens Byrs, Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Hejghts (if 
we privilege the second ending), Dickens's Great Expectations (the marnage of Biddy and Joe), 
and GaskelPs Wipe and Daughters, to name only some obvious and canonical examples. Most 
of Eliot’s novels could serve as counterexamples, in which a lack of inumacy before marriage 
proves disastrous (most obviously, Middlemarch and Deis Deronda). 
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Near suicide after her baby’s death (seemingly of malnutrition), Maggie 
encounters George Gordon, the cousin with whom she was raised and 
whose proposal she had earlier rejected. (One wonders if the barely buried 
allusion to Byron in his name is intentional.) She marries him after learning 
of Major Rivers’s death in a duel and closes her narrative in the present time 
of a happy marriage: “I stand between the living and the dead; and the shrill 


merriment of my living litte ones tempers into resignation the lingering 
gaze I fix upon the imagined presence of my poor dead babe” (2:199). 

Maggie Holmes is young, passionate, and bright. Russell carefully cs- 
tablishes her age (eighteen at the beginning of the novel) and preexisting 
love for her brother-in-law to make a nearly worst-case version of the de- 
ceased wife’s sister story. And Russell reverses the roles of The Inheritance 
of Eril in one important respect: Rivers, unlike his predecessor, marries the 
pretty sister first; Kate Holmes Rivers, unlike Elizabeth Maynard Clayton, 
does not die of jealousy. But other parallels remain, especially in the sisters’ 
situations. Both sets of sisters are orphaned and lack religious upbringings: 
presumably a family, or the church, or both, are necessary to combat the 
predations of an unscrupulous brother-in-law. And both Agnes and Mag- 
gie find their children punished for their mothers’ sins: Agnes’s son is a 
dissipated wastrel, while Maggie’s daughter has the kinds of birth defects 
one might expect to find in the offspring of consanguineous incest. But 
while Agnes, who is consistently described in terms of her beauty and her 
sensual appreciation of the world, is merely a sensualist whose love for her 
husband seems purely the result of his attentions, Maggie’s love is estab- 
lished before her marriage. Violating all of the rules of courtship, she ac- 
knowledges to herself and finally even confesses to her brother-in-law the 
love she bears him. It is this most unsisterly passion, not her marriage, 
that the novel punishes. Passion turns to jealousy when Major Rivers pays 
attention to the woman for whom he finally abandons Maggie, and it is 
almost extinguished in her second marriage, which seems motivated by 
gratitude and a recognition of George’s “tenderness, his devotion, his 
never-failing amiability” (2:191). But while Maggie’s language is far more 
circumspect in describing this second attachment than the first one, it is 
clear that not all passion has been extinguished: the children she mentions 
at the end of the novel and her confession of “a feeling towards [her cousin 
George], such as I had thought I could never have experienced towards 
any man after my betrayal by Major Rivers,” indicate some residual passion 
(2:191). Her feelings occur, however, within the context of a familial 
courtship that again valorizes the quasi-sibling relationship the two have 
established as friends, cousins, and even childhood housemates. Foster sib- 
lings, as in Mansfield Park, make the best spouses. 
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Riverss change of heart after his rejection by society is comparable to 
the misery Agnes and Richard suffer in Skene’s novel, but it leads him 
to a course of action—abandonment— that provides a variation on the 
argument, common in the pamphlets, that the only people benefiting from 
the prohibition are the men who want to marry and then abandon their 
sisters-in-law. Indeed, Major Rivers might be the man of whom a Vanity 
Far correspondent cynically wrote: “It is conceivable that a man may love 
two charming sisters. He will be happy with either when the other dear 
charmer is away; and one day in the absence of the younger, he will get 
engaged to the elder. Suppose that he marry her and that she presently die; 
will he not then want to marry the second?” (Debate 1895, 104). This 
rather bald suggestion that one sister may easily substitute for another (or 
one woman for another) merely states what is implicit in the career of 
Major Rivers and many of the fictitious men created as examples by debat- 
ers on both sides of the issue. 

Hannah is explicitly concemed with what the woman in the case, the 
deceased wife’s sister herself, wants and needs. Thus Bernard Rivers must, 
it seems, prove himself a worthy husband through years of shared domes- 
tiaty, during which both parties accept their relationship as a sibling bond. 
As the Reverend Joshua Frederick Denham had pointed out some years 
earlier, marriage requires—and, implicitly, a marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister provides — “that all-predominant pre-requisite for happiness 
in married life—a sufficient opportunity of ascertaining each other’s real 
character, disposition, and temper before they were so indissolubly united” 
(1847, 16). He continues, “And how can all these be so assuredly ascer- 
tained as by the displays of them by a female in her own family, to her own 
relations, and in her daily unpremeditated conduct, and under all circum- 
stances, from year to year; and whose conduct is so likely to be unpremedi- 
tated and natural as the female’s who has only the bare possibility before 
her, supposing her ever to think of such a thing, that if she outlives her 
sister, she might, if both parties felt a wish for it, be married to her deceased 
sister’s husband?” (16; emphasis in original). Craik adroitly avoids the pit- 
falls of this argument — which makes marriage to a consanguineous sister 
look even better than marriage to a sister-in-law, with whom the period of 
acquaintance would necessarily be shorter—by making Hannah and Ber- 
nard Rivers virtual strangers until after her sister’s death. Like Denbam and 
Abraham Hayward, however, Craik does argue the importance of mutual 
knowledge to make a marriage work: “It is not merely because the husband 
and [second] wife have a mutual interest in the children, that such unions 
hold out a surer prospect of happiness, but because they are formed on a 
more complete knowledge of tempers and habits . . . which has led many 
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a man to marry the humble companion or dependant of his wife” (Hay- 
ward 1839, 18). Craik, not surprisingly, sees this benefit as accruing espe- 
cially to the wife: “In this case the woman’s experience of the man was 
close, domestic; more like that which comes after marriage than before. 
She knew Mr. Rivers perfectly well, as a brother, before she even thought 
of him as anything else. Loving him, she loved him open-eyed, seeing all 
his weak as well as his strong points as clearly as he saw hers” (2:255). 

In presenting the sibling relationship as a normative model for male- 
female relations, such an argument may seem to signal the victory of “com- 
panionate marriage” or “affective individualism” But in Hannab, Craik 
continues to try to attribute the growing attachment between Hannah and 
Mr. Rivers less to the circumstance of their shared domesticity than to na- 
ture — to a female nature that transcends the sibling tie. Hannah’s maternal 
instincts arise even before she meets her future husband: “She was quite 
aware of one great want in her nature —the need to be a mother to some- 
body or something” (1:9). As Gullette remarks, “This donned would appeal 
to all those who felt deeply that motherhood was a woman’s greatest bless- 
ing, to those who felt that being a mother took the sting out of dangerous 
femaleness and female sexuality, to those who wanted woman represented 
in fiction as safely enamored of her sphere” (147).71 Indeed, I would argue 
that this donne? made the triumph of the reformers possible. One typical 
speech argues that, because two sisters would necessarily share a concern 
for each other’s children, a dying wife would likely urge her husband’s 
remarriage to her sister: _ 

What is the feeling of a woman at that time [death]? I do not believe 

it is jealousy of the sister who may take her place. (Hear, hear.) 

Women are not so selfish as men are. (Cheers.) A woman would not 

do the cruel and wicked act that men are every day committing when 

they, by the terms of their wills, endeavour to prevent the wife from 
ever being happy again in married life. I believe to the woman it 
would be a consolation, and not an affliction or sorrow, to think the 
children she has loved would find their most appropriate protector 


® Lawrence Stone discusses the rise of companionate marriage, which he links to Protes- 
tantism and dares to the eighteenth century (1979, esp. chap. 8). 

2 differ with Gullette’s reading of the novel in that she finds Hannah, and the “generic 
midhfe couple” of which she forms one half, to be “sexual, but patient; sexual, but devoted 
to the children; semal, but religious; sexual, but anxious to funchon within the law; sexual, 
(1990, 158). In my reading, the “generic midlife couple” of the pamphlets and the novel is 
almost nowhere sexual, and, as my discussion of RuselPs novel makes clear, the reformers 
were not above condemning sexuality as a basis for marriage. 
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and the husband find his best companion in one who should bring 
back to husband and to children the memories of her who had gone. 
(Clarke 1884, 6) 


This speaker’s casy assumption of an essential difference between men and 
women, with women clearly cast as naturally self-sacrificing, not only ar- 
gues for passage of the Deceased Wifes Sister Bill but prevents any count- 
¢rargument that allowing this marriage will allow other marriages between 
affines, especially those involving widows. The uniquely female bond be- 
tween sisters is kept alive after death in the reformers’ fictions; it transcends 
and tames masculine desire as it operates to ensure the continuation of 

Craik’s heroine similarly keeps alive the memory of her sister, both in 
the person of her sister’s daughter and in her care for the widower, Bernard 
Rivers. But her role as surrogate mother is not without its blessings; if 
Craik will not allow her heroine sexual passion, she does replace it with 
another: “There are women in whom mother-love is less an instinct or 
affection than an actual passion—as strong as, sometimes even stronger 
than, the passion of love itself; to whom the mere thought of little hands 
and little feet — especially ‘my little hands, my little feet? in that fond appro- 
priation with which one poct-mother puts it— gives a thrill of ecstasy as 
keen as any love-dreams.... And such a one was Hannah Thelluson” 
(1:44; emphasis in original). In fact, Hannah’s love for his daughter, Rosie, 
is a stumbling block to Rivers’s love for her; amxious to avoid any shadow 
of ill repute falling on the child, she flees England (and Rivers) near the 
end of the novel to bring up Rosie alone. “Bernard's one rival, and no small 
one, was his own little child” (2:7). Rivers finally concedes to his daughter- 
rival by agrecing to repatriate himself in France, where, as French subjects, 
he and Hannah may marry legally. 

In Craik’s reformist imagination, Hannah’s maternal nature is stronger 
than both her own and Rivers’s desire. Even when she first recognizes that 
she does, indeed, love him, Craik’s insistence on the role of nature is evi- 
dent in Hannah’s reflections on the developing attachment. As in Skene’s 
novel, a crisis of gossip is required to bring the nascent attachment into 
the open: James Dixon, previously “married” to his deceased wife’s sister, 
the nursemaid, has accused Rivers of conduct worse than his own. (Dixon 
has abandoned his “wife” on the pretense of a reawakened conscience.) 
Once the possibility of an attachment is raised in Hannah’s hearing, she 
cannot ignore it: 


Had her sister lived, he [Rivers] would have been nothing to her at 
all; regarded with the sacred indifference with which every pure- 
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minded woman regards every other woman’s husband. Now what 
was he? Not her brother— except by a legal fiction, which he had 
himself recognised as a fiction. Nor her lover; and yet when she re- 
called his looks and tones, and a certain indescribable agitation which 
had been upon him all evening, some feminine instinct told her that, 
under other circumstances, he might have become her lover. Her 
husband he could never be; and yet she had to go on living with him 
in an anomalous relationship, which was a compound of all these 
three ties, with the difficulties of all and the comfort of none. Her 
friend he was; that bond seemed clear and plain; but then is it cus- 
tomary for a lady to go and keep the house of a male ‘friend; be he 
ever so tried and trusted? Society, to say nothing of her own feelings, 
would never allow it; and for once society is in the right. (2:2-3) 


To this point, Hannah’s musings seem to align her with the anti-reform 
contingent, who recognize that families are built by “legal fiction” and be- 
lieve that such fictions must be maintained to preserve the family and soci- 
ety at large. But the reverie continues in a way that gives.primacy once 
again to nature in the development of love and familial attachments: “Han- 
nah felt it so—felt that, stripping off the imaginary brother-and-sister 
bond, Bernard and she were exactly in the position of a lady and gentleman 
living together in those Platonic relations which are possible certainly, but 
which the wicked world never believes to be possible, and which Nature 
herself rejects as being out of the ordinary course of things, and therefore 
unadvisable” (2:3). Slipping into indirect discourse in this odd character- 
ization of a female Nature as a disapproving middle-class gossip, Craik 
makes the important distinction between the “imaginary” bonds created 
by law and the “real” bonds of nature. Ironically, it takes Craik’s fiction, 
and the fictional creations of the pamphlet writers, to make the case against 
the fictional creation of familial bonds. 

Craik puts the most explicit defense of the proposed change in law into 
the mouth of Lord Dunsmore, the husband of Hannah’s patroness, who 
is working in support of the bill. His words echo Hannah’s: “Let a man 
have his natural mother, sister, wife, but no anomalous relationships 
which, pretending to all, are in reality none of the three” (2:128). Craik 
works hard to make Hannah into the oxymoronic “natural wife” of Dun- 
smore’s speech, attributing every maternal and domestic virtue to her 
rather than acknowledging sexuality as a central component of wifeliness. 
The novel and many of the pamphlets insist that marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is not biological incest; ultimately, however, the same works 
make a strong case in favor of incest, when it is defined as marriage be- 
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tween nearly-related people, or people who share a household. Indeed, this 
version of incest seems to promote “family values,” in that the marriage of 
two people who are already related, already close, already connected up- 
holds the family. The “natural” bond of mother to child, seen here as the 
cornerstone of family, is best maintained through marriages that preserve 
blood relationships, even when they are uncomfortably close, potentially 
incestuous. 

Both Russell and Craik thus rely on a discourse that reveals its own 
limitations and contradictions. Only in fiction do these “natural” families 
exist, and even in fiction “Nature” itself becomes a character, a construct, 
the middle-class gossip who so haunts The Mill on the Floss and other mid- 
century texts. Such an appeal to nature must fail and yet it seems the only 
successful strategy for changing a law that bad, by all accounts, become an 
embarrassment and a focus of comedy long before it was finally repealed.” 

The repeated appeal to nature in these texts would be almost amusing 
if it were not also somewhat threatening — if it were not made by the side 
that won the debate. The rhetoric of “nature” haunts even current discus- 
sions of family, especially in debates over surrogacy, abortion, the rights of 
adoptive versus birth mothers, and similar issues. Maternity is still a, if not 
the, central role for women, the defining value even when it takes on the 
negative valence of “unwed” or “welfare” motherhood. If this seems a 
hopelessly antiquated view of women’s desires and roles, or a bald attempt 
to camouflage sexual desire by representing safer, maternal passion instead, 
consider Jessica Benjamin’s discussion of the difficulty of identifying female 
desire within a psychoanalytic context: “Woman’s sexuality is primarily 
portrayed through her object status, her ability to attract. The closest we 
have come to an image of feminine activity is motherhood and fertility. 
But the mother is not culturally articulated as a sexual subject, one who 
actively desires something for herself— quite the contrary. And once sexu- 
ality is cut loose from reproduction, once woman is no longer mother, we 
are at a loss for an image of woman’s sexual agency. What is woman’s de- 
sire?” (1986, 83). 

With Benjamins question still unanswered, the 1907 victory of the “lib- 
eral” forces in the deceased wife's sister debate signals a defeat for women, 
codifying notions about women and nature that “naturally” relegate 
women to the home and family and promoting maternity as the culmina- 


2 Behrman’ titie, “Ihe Annual Blister,” refers to a throwaway rhyme in W. S. Gilberts 
comic operetta Ielenths (1882); cartoons in Peach and bemused commentary in Veresty Fair 
further demonstrate the bilFs status as cultural caricature. See “Our Neighbourr Deceased 
Wives’ Sisters” (Pawech, March 22, 1862) for one cartoon in particular and Debats ov the Second 
Reading of the Deceased Wift’s Sister Bill (1895) for commentary from Veesity Feér. 
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tion of female nature. The shape.of Hannah’s progtessiithrough Craik’s 
novel mirrors that of many other heroines whose suitérs are not their 
brothers-in-law: her marriage, like'those of heroines from the independent 
Jane Eyre to the isolated Catherine Linton, validates an already familial 
relationship in which the heroine has grown into a nurturing, quasi- 
maternal figure. And in novels such as Wathering Heyghts, The Mill on the 
Floss, and Wives and Daughters, the analogy between a sibling attachment 
and a marriage continues simultaneously to empower and bind the sisterly 
heroines. While the brother-sister bond becomes the model for heterosex- 
ual relations in such fictions, the insistent nature/culture binary: that both 
defines and masks the origins of family relations makes the sibling tic a 
complex interaction, full of desire and sublimation, that often erases the 
sister through her gradual elision into the mother (like Molly in Wsves and 
Daughters or Catherine in Withering Heights) or her destruction by the 
force of her unacknowledged desires (like Eliots Maggie). For Hannah, as 
for heroines as disparate as Gaskell’s Ruth and Eliot’s Romola, maternity 
itself is redemptive. The naturalized family’s reliance on law and custom is 
masked by pervasive celebrations of domesticity in fiction, poetry, and art, 
and even in the debates over laws that create that family. “Nature” and 
“maternity” triumph — and “family values” reign. 


University of Richmond 
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Jeanne Halgren 


The “Predominance of the Feminine” at Chautauqua: 
Rethinking the Gender-Space Relationship 
In Victorian America 


he Chautauqua Lake Assembly unsettled psychologist William James 

during his visit in 1896. In an essay titled “What Makes a Life Signifi- 

cant,” James expressed his appreciation for the evangelical educational 
resort, which had been founded in 1874 in western New York, praising 
the “industry, intelligence and goodness, orderliness and ideality” of the 
place, the “kindergartens and model secondary schools, “the general reli- 
gious services,” “the soda-water fountains,” and the lack of disease, poverty, 
drunkenness, and crime (James [1900] 1983, 152). Yet he also had strong 
reservations about this bourgeois paradise: “I went in curiosity for a day. 
I stayed for a week, held spell-bound by the charm and ease of everything, 
by the middle-class paradise, without a sin, without a victim, without a 
blot, without a tear.... And yet what was my own astonishment, on 
emerging into the dark and wicked world again, to catch myself quite un- 
expectedly and involuntarily saying: Ouf! what a reliefl Now for some- 
thing primordial and savage, even though it were as bad as an Armenian 
massacre, to set the balance straight agair” (152). 

As the essay continues, James’s longing for “balance” is satisfied by cx- 
amples of productive physical activity—the sight of “a workman doing 
something on the dizzy edge of a sky-scaling iron construction” and 
thoughts of the work being performed “on freight-trains, on the decks of 
vessels, in cattle-yards and mines, on lumber-rafts, among the firemen and 
the policemen” (154). The class allusions are clear: the physical exertion ofa 
laboring class provides the counterpart to a leisured middle class. Yet equally 
clear is the gender motif. That which is “primordial and savage,” “human 


I would like to thank Alfreda Irwin and the late Barbara Haug of the Chantanqua Institu- 
tions Smith Memorial Library for their expert assistance and suggestions. I would also like 
to thank John Archer, Gail Bederman, Jim Borchert, Steven Cooley, Sandra Gustafson, Glenn 
Hendler, Paul Kilde, Suzanne Maniley, and Penny Russell for their comments on van- 
ous incarnations of this research and the Sggms editors and anonymous readers for their 
suggesnons. 
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nature i» esre” (155), inherently “heroic,” and ultimately productive is 
exclusively male. Male struggle is the counterpart to the apparently female 
“charm and ease” of Chautauqua. For James, its eclipse of productive (mas- 
culine) labor rendered Chautauqua a dissatisfying aberration. 

Several years earlier, a young British writer had also used metaphors 
of gender to express his dissatisfaction with Chautauqua. Describing his 
experiences in a piece titled “Chautauquaed,” Rudyard Kipling explains 
that his suspicions about Chautauqua were aroused as his train neared the 
destination and he assessed his fellow passengers: “very many women and 
a few clergymen” (Kipling [1890] 1909, 185). Turing to his traveling 
companion, Professor Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus, he asked whether he 
would be able to “get anything to drink there? “No” responded the pro- 
fessor. Would he be “allowed to smoke?” “Ye-es, in certain places,” came 
the hesitant reply. Chautauqua, it seems, would inevitably suppress his fa- 
vorite pastimes, drinking and smoking — activities intrinsic to masculine 
life. Arriving on the grounds, Kipling is at once astonished and frustrated 
by the large number of women he encounters. He is annoyed with their 
boisterous behavior and their lack of knowledge of the world. He consid- 
ers their efforts to gain an education at such a place futile. Most frustrating 
is that these people, whom he considers inferior to himself in ability, educa- 
tion, and experience, have control of the grounds and make him feel decid- 
edly out of place. Here Kipling’s cigar is more than just a cigar. It and his 
search for a place to smoke it represent his predicament: on the grounds, 
his lifestyle and opinions are subversive and dishonorable.? Most culpable, 
yet also most harmed by this aberrant community, he worries, are women: 


It has shown me a new side of American life. . . . I never want to see 
it again—and Pm awfully sorry for the girls who take it seriously. I 


* James concludes his essay by describing the heroism of aged Italian “peasant-women” of 
Vienna. “Old hags many of them were, dried and brown and wrinkled, kerchiefed and short- 


that he disparages (154). On conceptions of gendered activities as oppositional, see Filene 
(1974) 1986. 

* Kipling’ identification of smoking and drinking also constituted a direct critique of the 
goals of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, which targeted not only alcohol but also 
tobacco (Willard [1889] 1970, 43, 426-27; “Frances Willard’s Work” 1894). 
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suppose the bulk of them don’t. They just have a good time. But it 
would be better— .. . if they all got married instead of pumping up 
interest in a bric-à-brac museum and advertised lectures, and having 
their names in the papers. One never gets to believe in the proper 
destiny of women until one sees a thousand of em doing something 
different. I don’t like Chautauqua. There’s something wrong with it, 
and I haven't time to find out where. But it is wrong. (Kipling [1890] 
1909, 202-3) 


Whereas James’s critique of the suppression of physical activity only 
hints at his gender bias, Kipling’s essay explicitly disparages the “unnatural” 
influence of the feminine at Chautauqua. As another commentator wrote, 
“The Chautauqua idea is the predominance of the feminine. . . . Man has 
a subdued look, no matter his pounds or whiskers, at Chautauqua” (“A 
Sinful Man at Chautauqua” 1909, 86-87). To these writers, Chautauqua 
disrupted the order of ordinary life, enhancing female authority and caus- 
ing a corresponding diminution of male prerogative in a zero-sum game 
of gender power.* 

Feminist scholars have long understood that this “game” of sexual poli- 
tics is intimately linked with the politics of space." In the 1970s and 1980s, 
building on Barbara Welter’s analysis of the “women’s sphere” as articulated 
by the nineteenth-century “cult of true womanhood” (1966), historians 
mapped the sexes’ separate spheres onto real space. Just as they identified 


? Kiplmg’s harangue on women fills his essay. He dismisses both the goals and the accom- 
plshments of Chautauqua students: “Mercifully the students are womenfolk, and if they 
marry, the degree is forgotten, and if they become schoolteachers, they can only instruct 
young America in the art of mispronounang his own language. And yet so great is the perver- 
sity of the American girl that she can, scoring tennis and the allurements of boating, work 
herself nearly to death over the skittles of archaeology and foreign tongues, to the sorrow of 
all her friends” (196). (One can only speculate on whether the twenty-five-year-old Kipling’s 
anger stemmed from a spurned invitanon.) He continues by describing the consequence of 
these musguided activines: the decline in domestic standards. Kipling quotes Gunsaulus, who 
compares his Spartan rooming accommodations unfavorably to his expenence in India, la- 
mentng, “a dik bungalow bhexsewab wouldn't dare to give me a raw candle to go to bed 
by” (196-97). 

4 These gender-based antiques should not be taken as representative of public opinion on 
Chautanqua; rather, they mdicate that the “woman sinianon” at Chautauqua was considered 
a legitimate topsc for discussion. For alternative, positive assessments of Chautauqua by men, 
see Vincent 1886; Cook 1895; Hurlbut 1921; and Edwards n.d. 

t Women of the nineteenth century also recognized this connection. Frances Willard, for 
one, declared during a temperance lecture, “I resolved to build my life to help make the word 
so homelike that women could freely go out into it everywhere, side by side, without men” 
(quoted in “Frances Willard’s Work” 1894; see also Hayden 1981). 
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separate spheres — male/public and female/private — as a hegemonic ideo- 
logical construct of the nineteenth century, scholars came to see the built 
environment as a physical reification of those spheres. In what Linda K. 
Kerber (1988) has called the first wave of “spheres” scholarship, the sepa- 
rate spheres model was mapped onto real space, which was seen as a patri- 
archal tool to diminish women’s power by excluding them from the scene 
of public interaction (public space) and isolating them in the private space 
of the home.* 

‘Two lines of scholarship developed to counter this assumption of inexo- 
rable patriarchal power. As feminist historians began to argue that women 
used the “female space” of the domestic sphere to develop associations and 
enhance their own power, studies such as Karen Haltrunen’s analysis of the 
parlor linked female power to specific domestic spaces (1982). In more 
recent years, this type of analysis has evolved into the “gendered space” 
approach that argues that specific spaces become associated with either 
masculine or feminine meanings that strongly influence men’s and wom- 
en’s actual behavior and power within them.” While advancing our under- 
standing of women’s history enormously, these studies tend to approach 
both gender and space as relatively static sets, controlled by equally fixed 
ideological oppositional forces — masculine versus feminine. That these bi- 
narices are not completely fired has been made apparent by a second line of 
scholarship responding to the mapping of spheres onto spaces. As histori- 
ans interrogated women’s exclusion from the public sphere, they found 


* Kerber identifies three distinct stages in the use of the “spheres” concept: identificanon 
of the (predominantly) nineteenth-century concept of “spheres” and analysis of how it limited 
sphere; and reconcepnon of “spheres” as a chetoncal social construct in which men and 
women negotiated gender power and influence, constraints and limitations (1988). Scholar- 
negotiation, and the spheres concept, as a static model of cultural construction, has lost much 
of its analytical legitimacy. However, while ıt may not serve contemporary historians, we 
must not lose sight of its ideological weight among the middle classes in the nineteenth- 
century United States, as demonstrated by James’s and Kipling’s discomfort at Chautauqua. 

” Foc examples, see Sklar 1973, Secgert 1980; Green 1983; -Cook 1984; Matthews 1987; 
Brandimarte 1995; Brucken 1995, and Van Slyck 1995. An offshoot of this scholarship ex- 
amines strictures against transgressing these assigned spaces, such as etiquette books, which 
kept men and women informed of their duties in both spaces. “Respectuble* women were 
particularly limited in their activines in pubhc, where one’s cothmg, facial expression, direc- 
tion of gaze, pace, and path were all prescmbed (Saegert 1980; Kasson 1990, 12-32). 
Workmg-class women had neither the time nor the means to abide by these strictures, and 
their situation calls into question the efficacy of the binary model itself (Stansell 1986). 
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that women frequently entered supposedly off-limits public space: they 
bore witness to religious experiences and preached in churches, circulated 
petitions in the street, performed deeds of charity in public institutions, 
distributed religious tracts in impoverished neighborhoods, lectured to 
mixed-sex audiences in public forums, and wore unconventional clothing 
around town.’ These studies indicate that both categories, gender and 
space, were subject to challenge and negotiation in the nineteenth century. 

Taken together, these two lines of scholarship suggest that while a bi- 
nary space ideology had significant import in the nineteenth century, its 
influence on women’s actual bebavior in specific spaces is less certain. Such 
uncertainties have led, inevitably, to strong critiques of the binary 
gendered-space model, charging that it replicates patriarchal ideology and 
reinscribes the binary categories it studies.” Drawing on the work of an- 
thropologist M. Z. Rosaldo, Kerber warns that the dichotomy of public/ 
male and private/female masks the relational aspects of cultural processes 
by “impos[ing] a static model on dynamic relationships” (Kerber 1988, 
38; sec also Rosaldo 1980, 409, 417). Further, it has “failed to help us 
understand how men and women both participate in and help to repro- 
duce the institutional forms that may oppress, liberate, join or divide 
them” (Rosaldo, quoted in Kerber 1988, 38). Among the first to address 
this reductionism, Dolores Hayden argued in her study of alternative do- 
mestic spaces that it was precisely the binary of male/public and female/ 
private that materialist feminists at the turn of the century perceived as 
oppressive and attempted to resist through their experiments with cooper- 
ative housework (1981). Women’s actions, they felt, could counter and 
transform the ideologies inscribed in built spaces.!° Similarly, Christine 
Stansell (1986) and Mary Ryan (1990) have focused on the slippages be- 
tween binary gender conventions and women’s actual behavior in urban 
spaces. By showing that women’s actions often counter conceptions of 
space as merely a receptacle for understandings of gender that maintain the 


*On women m public space, see Blar 1980; Cranz 1980; Ryan 1990; Cohen 1992; 
Matthews 1992; Rodgers 1993; and Deutsch 1994. 

’ For exocllent historiographic essays on this topsc, sec Nicholson 1984; Kerber 1988; 
Vogel 1991; and Reverby and Helly 1992. See also Landes 1980; Yeatman 1984; and Sharis- 
tanian 1987. 

Hayden's subjects well understood that the power af gender distinction (and resulting 
female subordination) rested precisely in phyncal separation of activities based on gender and 
on the meanings attributed to various spaces. Thus, malang the private kitchen communal, 
for instance, contested both the ideological construcnon of the gendered divinon of labor 
and the spattal circumstances on which tt depended. 
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status quo and unequal power relationships, such studies have pointed 
the way toward assigning space a dynamic role in the process of gender 
construction.! 

Yet while historical research has increasingly come to examine cultural 
processes, scholars have only begun to interrogate the binary of specific, 
dichotomized gender identity and the “receptacle” notion of space as mod- 
els for the relationship between gender and space.4 Even the commonly 
used phrase “gendered space” characterizes both gender and space as rela- 
tively fixed constructs, not fluid processes. I propose a shift in perspective 
away from “gendered space” toward “the gendering of space? which 
would foreground the processes that determine how spaces become identi- 
fied with multiple (not simply binary) gender categories and also, more 
important, toward “gendering in space,” which would focus on how spaces 
help define, maintain, and sometimes even subvert gender categories. 
These approaches highlight the critical link between behavior and space — 
a link, I argue, that contributes significantly to the actual construction of 
gender. 

Behavioral models of spatial dynamics underscore the dependence of 
spatial meaning on behavior and vice versa. Built space plays a crucial role 
in the creation of social and cultural meanings (including those regarding 
gender) because the built environment both provides an artifactual setting 
for and influences human activity. Anyone who has ever been breathtak- 
ingly awestruck on entering a sacred space, followed a series of passages to 
a particular room, or lamented the lack of a handy bench on a downtown 
street has some sense of how human behavior is constantly affected by 
built spaces and the meanings associated with them. Focusing on the 
mutability of spatial meanings, Henri Lefebvre has argued that, “itself the 
outcome of past actions, social space is what permits fresh actions to occur, 
while suggesting others and prohibiting yet others” ([1974] 1991, 25). 
Built spaces provide the context within which meanings are developed and 


n For instance, Spain 1992; Weisman 1992; Duncan 1996; and Myalik 1996 assign a 
dynamic role to space m the construction of gender 

n For review essays on the topic of women and space, see Hayden and Wright 1976; and 
Wekerly, Peterson, and Morley 1980. For a partial bibliography, sec Jowrnal of Women’s History 
1991. For theoretical treatments, sec Moore 1986; Coben 1992; and Spain 1992. On 
women ın specific urban spaces, see Cranz 1980; Sacgert 1980; Stansell 1986; Weisman 
1992; and Blair 1993. On women in domestic spaces, see Sklar 1973; Clark 1976, 1986; 
Cott 1977; Wright 1980; and Hayden 1981. On related topics, see Horowitz 1984; and 
Rodgers 1993. 

2 For more on the theoretical foundations of this discusmon of behavior, space, and mean- 
ing, see Rapoport 1982; Habermas 1989, 43-65; and Lawrence 1990, 73-91. 
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also represent and reproduce those meanings. An urban street, for instance, 
is at once a setting for myriad human activities (e.g., shopping, socializing, 
performing) and a transmitter of particular messages that might “suggest” 
or “prohibit” certain behaviors (e.g., messages about the power of com- 
merce, about nature, or about the positions of individuals within social 
hierarchies). Because of the diversity of users, the meanings associated with 
a specific environment are contested and negotiated rather than merely 
imposed, as people behave in' ways counter to intended standards, resisting 
and modifying the meanings of the space. From the bare dirt paths pedes- 
trians beat through manicured lawns to the colorful confusion of graffiti- 
sprayed walls, the environments people inhabit are filled with examples of 
unintended and resistant usages.’* 

Combining this behavioral understanding of space with a behavioral 
model of gender highlights the dynamic nature of both factors in the 
gender-space equation. Judith Butler analyzes gender as the performance 
by an external body of actions and behaviors that society interprets as in- 
dicative of a female or male interior conscience or self (1990, 134-41). 
This socially constructed performance occurs within physical spaces that 
over time embody, reify, and sometimes naturalize those behaviors. To con- 
test gender is also to contest space or, more precisely, to contest some of 
the meanings associated with specific spaces. Such a challenge took place 
at the Chautauqua Assembly from its inception in 1874 through the early 
twentieth century and serves as an example of the process of negotiating 
gendered spatial meaning. As a new type of space, the assembly was not 
structured by a set of prior, traditional meanings and thus allowed both 
female and male visitors a wider range of behaviors than did more conven- 
tionally defined spaces. Women in particular could use this wider field of 
activity to their advantage by vigorously pursuing personal and political 
interests — interests that tested and negotiated the constraints of pre- 
scribed gender roles.® At Chautauqua, women created alternative gender 


4 I do not mean to suggest that space determines behavior, a view taken by some scholars. 
For discussion and illustration of this debate, see Donlkey-Reid 1990; and Kent 1990. While 
built environments strongly mftnence bebavior, the ability of individuals and groups to resist 
these infloences and behave counter to the dictates of particular environments is readily 
demonstrated. 

1 While thus article looks only at female gender, male gender was also negotiated at Chau- 
tauqua. Tensions between activities such as lecture- and concert-going on the one hand and 
fishing and sporting matches on the other suggest thar at least two distinct fooms of “mascu- 
sis in their own right. 


performances. Thus the following analysis of Chautauqua is meant as a case 
study of a particular physical site of gender contestation that illustrates the 
salience of space in the cultural process of gender construction. 


The Chautauqua landscape 

A odrona eae bails sale Wy ese ounce Sinn Guat 
Assembly. John Heyl Vincent, a Methodist minister, and Lewis Miller, a 
manufacturer of agricultural equipment and a Sunday school enthusiast, 
‘founded it in 1874 as a two-week retreat and seminar for Sunday school 
teachers under the auspices of the Sunday School Board of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Vincent had already offered a series of Sunday school 
“institutes” to train teachers in several towns and cities, and he hoped to 
expand the series into more cities. Miller, however, convinced that experi- 
encing the influence of nature was as critical for effectively teaching Chris- 
suaded Vincent to locate their enterprise in a wooded setting, on the shore 
of Lake Chautauqua in western New York state. Offering the teachers’ sem- 
inar for a tuition of only six dollars and opening special lectures by nation- 
ally known speakers to the public for a nominal fee, Chautauqua attracted 
some four thousand people daily in its inaugural session (Dunn 1974).16 
Subsequent years saw expansion of the seminar through the addition of 
classes in several subjects (including Hebrew and Greek, English language 
and literature, French, German, chemistry, biology, history, philosophy, 
library science, and music), augmentation of the lecture program, addition 
of concerts and theatrical performances, and development of recreational 
facilities (including croquet lawns, tennis courts, playgrounds, a Ferris 
wheel, a roller coaster, and a golf course). Chautauqua not only fully en- 
gaged the powerful self-improvement ideology of the period but also 
tapped into the growing leisure industry.’” 

16 Estimates of the crowd at the carly seasons vary widely. An anonymous and undated 
typescript in the Chautauqua Institution Archives puts the attendance for August 12, 1874, 
at ten thousand (“Fair Point Aug. 12—1874”). Single-day attendances in 1875 are reported 
as high as twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand. One report places the number of tickets 
sold througbour the twenty-two-day 1877 session at between smty thousand and eighty 
thousand. The figures are likely inflated (Dunn 1974). 

Y See Hendrick 1925; Vintent 1925; and Trachtenberg 1982, 1984. The Chautauqua 
Lake Sunday School Assembly was csmblished as an cleemosynary corporation in 1876 with 
five trustees, to which nineteen more, all property owners on the grounds, were shortly 
added. All persons who owned or leased a lot and paid fifty dollars could become members 
of the corporation, called the Chautauqua Association. Members elected a board of trustees 
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The changes in the Chautauqua program were accompanied by equally 
significant changes in the landscape. The site, owned in 1874 by the 
Methodist-run Fair Point Camp Meeting Corporation, of which Miller 
was a trustee, had been developed as a camp-meeting site in 1870. It con- 
sisted of a central “auditorium” (a grand name for a small, roofed platform 
at the head of several rows of backless benches) ringed by crude buildings 
and cottages with a few rough strects lined with tents radiating from this 
center —a standard camp-mecting arrangement (Cooley 1996).’* The rest 
of the site was heavily wooded, with a deep ravine running parallel to the 
lake several hundred yards inland. Although Miller harbored ambitions to 
improve the site with the aid of a landscape architect, the practical necessity 
of accommodating large numbers of visitors seems to have driven rather 
haphazard development in the early years of the assembly. An 1875 plan 


to manage the property and the corporation (Chautauqua Assembly 1889). The board was 
dominated by men, with only a few women property owners eligible and none listed as board 
members in the 1889 handbook. Its name was changed to the Chautauqua Asscmbly and 
later to the Chautauqua Institution. Although both staunch Methodists, Lewis and Vincent 
pursued an evangelical but latreodimanan agenda at the resort. They eschewed, however, the 
retained an evangelical tone throughout Vincent’s tenure and that of his son, George Vincent, 
who succeeded him as president. With the mstalletion of Arthur Bestor as president in 1915, 
gion played a dimimshing role throughout the twentieth cenmry. The Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, sans the religious agenda of its carly years, continues today as a thovmg summertime 
educational and arnstic community. Standard treatments of Chautauqua include Vincent 
1886; Hurlbut 1921; Richmond 1934, 1943; Morrison 1974; and Irwin 1987. 

u In 1873, Miller held the lease on one of the center lots with Kate Patterson Bruch, a 
dose friend of the Miller family. His double vested interest ın the site (as trustee and property 
owner) no doubt propelled the decision to locate one of Vincent's “institutes” on the shores 
of Lake Chautauqua. Miller and Vincent leased the fifty-acre site from the Camp Meeting 
Association for the inaugural 1874 scason, and in 1876 the Chautauqua Association bought 
the site. 

According to Kate Bruch, before the inaugural assembly Miller engaged a Cleveland 
“landscaper” by the name of Elliott, who was to redesign the ravine-riven area to the west of 
the existing buildings, however, due to conflicts with the Camp Mecting Association, the 
work was not completed. No record of the work exists and the identity of Elhott is uncertain. 
He probably was Franklin Reuben Elliott (1820-77), a borticulmralist from Lakewood, 
Ohio, and father of naturalist Henry Wood. Elliotts work was to be financed by Miller, 
who, according to Bruch, had “proposed personally to spend $10,000 on the grounds if the 
Association would consent to it, and give him ‘carte blanche’ in the matter” (Bruch 1897, 1). 
Apparently, the Camp Meeting Association would not consent to these terms. In 1876 the 
entire site was “transferred and conveyed” to the Chautanqua Assembly trustees by the Camp 
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Figure 1 An 1875 plan of the land purchased from the Camp Mecting Association. The 
plan belies the undeveloped nature of the site. A ring of buildings surrounding the open 
“auditorium” space and a covered lecture platform at its northeast end were the only 
structures on the grounds. (Courtesy of Banyan Books.) 
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shows lots both on the lake level and on the hill above the “reservation” 
(the ravine), although most of these areas were not then developed (fig. 1). 
Eight years later, a plan drawn up by a Buffalo company indicates several 
important changes, including the development of new ceremonial centers 
at the steamboat landing leading up the hill to the Palace Hotel (later re- 
named the Athenaeum) and at the amphitheatre (fig. 2). It also indicates 
park land between Pratt and Roberts Streets, bordered by Ramble Avenue 
at the north and Palestine at the south and by stables and a wood yard (a 
necessity for the rapid construction taking place on the site) on the far 


that cost fifty dollars in the first two years sold for two hundred fifty to three hundred dollars 
by 1879, and all the sites were soon sold out to private lessees who held nmety-nine year 
Jeases on them (Warren 1878; Bruch 1897; Butler 1949, 94-97; Irwin 1987). 
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Figure 2 An 1883 plan that appeared in a flyer advertising the Chantanqua Literary and 
Saentific Carcle. While the street and lot arrangements resemble those of a romantic 
suburb, the cramped construchon created a far different reality. (Courtesy of the 
Chautauqua Institution Archives, Chautauqua, N.Y.) 
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-western edge. With its curving streets and parks, the later plan evidences 
affinities with idealistic and exclusive romantic suburbs of the period 
(Schlereth 1984). Yet the reality of the grounds was somewhat less ideal. 
Streets were narrow and often jammed with horses and carts; lots were 
small, with some cottages built on the platforms that originally served 
tents; the din of construction was constant, with shacks and tents rising in 
any Cleared bit of space; and many buildings practically abutted one an- 
other, with jerry-built connections between buildings becoming so prob- 
lematic that they had to be regulated by the Chautauqua Board of Trustees 
(Chautauqua Assembly 1889). To top it all off, the sanitary facilities were 
insufficient (“Unsanitary Condition at Chautauqua” 1892). 


Gendered space at Chautauqua: Disregarding conventions 

Embedded in this variegated landscape were important gender-related 
meanings. The description “predominance of the feminine” indicates that 
it was seen as a female-gendered place. Yet both James and Kipling, men 
with fairly conventional understandings of gender, found the place dis- 
turbing, with James ostensibly secking “balance” between female and male 
influences and Kipling despairing of the unsuitability of Chautauqua wom- 
en's activities and power in a seemingly public space. Had the binary space 
ideology been fully instituted at the assembly, had it simply reproduced 
a male/public versus female/private landscape in which the masculine sex 
dominated, neither writer likely would have criticized the place in the gen- 
dered terms that they used. But, as their reactions suggest, Chautauqua 
countered this binary model of gendered spatial meaning from the outset, 
evolving as a landscape that was neither predominantly “public” like a city 
nor “private” like a domicile; elements of both kinds of spaces were 
intertwined. 

On the one hand, the physical proximity of thousands of visitors on a 
limited site (the original fifty acres had expanded to eighty by 1876) sug- 
gested a broadly “public” population, as did the rapid creation of town- 
like streets and buildings, including a post office, general stores, conces- 
sionaires, livery stables, hotels, and restaurants. A newspaper writer stated, 
“I think it is called a city; for it has its avenues regularly numbered; [it has] 
palace hotels ... fire department, metropolitan police and police regu- 
lations” (“Chautauqua Lake” 1876). By 1877 some two hundred houses 
and cottages, tightly packed and often built on lots only sixteen by twenty- 
four feet, had been constructed on the grounds, creating a housing density 


» On the governance of the assembly, see n. 17 above. 
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that approximated that of working- rather than middle-class neighbor- 
hoods (“Religious Intelligence” 1877b; Wright 1981). Within the Chau- 
tauqua grounds, people engaged in typical “public” pursuits — education 
and ideas, commerce and politics. j 

On the other hand, certain characteristics of the space aligned it with 
the private sphere and domesticity. For instance, the evangelical religious 
agenda of Chautauqua distinguished it to some extent from public pur- 
suits. The grounds of religious camp meetings had long been considered 
qualitatively different from the sinful “outside” world, and, although 
Chautauqua was not precisely a camp meeting, it was located on a former 
camp-meeting site. Indeed, the private nature of the camp meeting was 
represented in several ways at Chautauqua. Occupants of both the camp- 
ground and, later, Chautauqua considered themselves a family of Chris- 
tians: they often called one another “brother” and “sister” and shared the 
space as family members would. Furthermore, Chautauqua inherited the 
close moral/religious association between the nature of the camp meeting 
and that of the familial evangelical Christian home. In fact, Chautauqua 
was probably more successful at eliminating vice on its grounds than most 
camp mectings were. These characteristics together are more suggestive of 
a domestic situation than of a strictly public one. Moreover, the use of 
much of the Chautauqua landscape principally for residences generated a 
second set of strong private meanings. Hundreds of people (including in- 
dividuals, couples, and families) resided on-site for the duration of the sea- 
son, and weekend and weekly excursions brought short-term residents. 
These visitors rented tents, cottages, or rooms in boardinghouses or ho- 
tels, making the landscape into a kind of extended dormitory, with make- 
shift tents erected cheek by jowl in forest clearings and tiny cottages in a 
state of constant construction (fig. 3). 

Thus, the binary model of gendered spatial definition was compromised 
at Chautauqua on the most fundamental level: the “public” and the “pri- 
vate” coexisted simultaneously and merged in ways that made distinguish- 
ing between the two not only impossible but also irrelevant for much of 
the population. As Thomas Schlereth has argued, the space can be seen as 
a “middle landscape,” which, like a suburb or college campus, negotiates 
between the public and private, “reconcil[ing] morality and mobility, 
learning and living, enterprise and excess, art and nature” (1984, 31). This 
middle ground did not, however, result in a gender-neutral landscape. 
Chautauquans, of course, were familiar with the binary ideology and not 
entirely free from its influence. For instance, efforts to define boundaries 
between private, single-family homes and nonfamilial spaces are evident in 
the composition of photographs of the period (fig. 4). No matter how 
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Pigure 4 Individual family rent at Chautauqua, arca 1890. Note the transitional canopy 
mediating between inside and outside. (Courtesy of the Chautauqua Insutution Archives, 
Chautauqua, N.Y.) 


small the tent or cottage or how closely it stood to its neighbors, photo- 
graphs of Chautauqua residences carefully cropped out nearby structures. 
If one learned of Chautauqua only from photos, the overwhelming impres- 
sion would be of hundreds of fairly isolated nents and buildings—a far 
cry from the reality of the crowded, intermixed built environment, which 
radically contradicted the growing familial privacy ethos of late nineteenth- 
century America. While there was an attempt to reproduce the privatized 
middle-class domicile at Chautauqua, its dense population and permeable 
internal boundaries limited the success of such imitation. 

The residences themselves, like the photographs, also attempted but 
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failed to replicate the public/private distinctions of the outside world. The 
floor plans of Chautauqua residences were quite simple: in the typical cot- 
tage, a front parlor covered half of the ground floor and a kitchen and 
dining room occupied the rear; in the tents, a “parlor” area was separated 
from a sleeping area with curtains. Yet the lack of space made such spatial 
distinctions difficult to maintain. One commentator described typical 
Chautauqua domestic space as “kitchen, parlor, bedroom and dining room 
all in one, a trunk for a closet, and a box for a pantry” (“Fair Point, Chau- 
tauqua Lake” 1874; see also Fancher 1978). In its provision for both an 
area at the rear to accommodate domestic needs and a more accessible area 
at the front for nonfamilial visitors, the arrangement of spaces attests to 
Chautauquans’ struggle to affirm a qualitative difference between public 
and private areas. But it is unlikely that these spaces carried strong gender 
associations. Parlors were used by all— men, women, and children — for 
relaxing and socializing, and kitchens do not seem to have been viewed as 
“female space,” for at least one writer described men in their shirtsleeves 
preparing food over a campfire (Tarbell 1939, 68). Distinctly female and 
male—or even fully private and public— areas were simply not practicable 
in such confined quarters. 

Given these situations, using the label “gendered space” does not pro- 
vide much insight into either gender or spatial arrangements at Chautau- 
qua. This landscape, in which the idealized public/private distinction and 
its conventional gender associations were weak, can be seen as a kind of 
“liminal” space, to borrow Victor Turners (1969) term for a space with 
enormous potential but only ambiguous and indeterminate meanings. Lim- 
inality is crystallized in the paradox embedded in the anonymous author’s 
description of Chautauqua’s “predominance of the feminine.” The physical 
presence of large numbers of women on the grounds from the inaugural 
session on marked the place as predominantly “feminine” (i.e., female) in 
population. What women did at Chautauqua, however, was profoundly 
“unfeminine.” Their activities and behaviors, I argue, challenged the 
boundaries of gender norms and ultimately redefined appropriate female 
behavior, at least for Chautauqua life, refusing conventional spatial mean- 
ings, imbuing the site with alternative—even novel — connotations, and, 
in turn, allowing and even encouraging broader behavior options. Gender 
itself was altered at Chautauqua. 


Middle-class women at Chauteuqua: 

Challenging conventions, making meanings 

Chautauqua women were almost exclusively white and middle class or 
“genteel working class” with aspirations toward middle-class status. They 
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came from both urban areas and small towns, mostly in Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ontario, although in the first year visitors from 
some twenty-five states were noted. Tuition and lodging and board on the 
grounds were fairly inexpensive, making Chautauqua accessible to a class 
of people for whom a summer vacation was a rarity. But most people came 
- because Chautauqua offered them access to an education, a lifestyle, and a 
“culture” (Le., fine arts) that they associated with the middle class, making 
attendance a strategy for social mobility.” 

Much of the novelty of Chautauqua lay in its offer of a chance for these 
“respectable” women to “rough it” in the forest. Camp life demanded self- 
reliance of all visitors as well as a certain relaxing of standards of physical 
comfort and a corresponding degree of informality. For many women, the 
extraordinary nature of the situation may well have been impressed upon 
them as they first arrived on the grounds and went about making housing 
arrangements. While many single women stayed in boarding houses, 
groups often opted for the cheaper tent accommodations. To do so re- 
quired contacting the assembly office for the rental of a lot and a tent can- 
vas, negotiating with a lumber company for the construction of a platform 
and the erection of the tent, and arranging with a concessionaire for the 
rental of bedsteads and other furnishings. This was a rare opportunity for 
women to engage in home-building activity that surpassed their conven- 
tional responsibility for making domestic space comfortable, placing them 
in the position of contractor or building supervisor rather than simply con- 
sumer. Getting settled at Chautauqua, people quickly learned, required 
some shifts in expectation and modifications in behavior. 


2 Chautanquans were predominantly but not exchusively white. Although racial informa- 
ton on Chautauqua rendents was not reported ın census figures during the years in question 
(1880 through 1910), Chautauqua county, exchutive of Jamestown, which was the only town 
in the county with a population over twenty-five hundred, reported a steady decline in the 
number of nonwhites, from a peak of 145 “colored” (a category that inchided “civilized Indi- 
ans? as well as Chinese and Japanese) ın 1870 to a low of sixty-one categorized as “Negro” 
in 1910 (U.S. Government Censuses 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900, and 1910). That some of 
these people lived and worked at Chautauqua us likely. Some African-American children are 
present in boys’ and girls’ club group photos. Although Booker T. Washington lectured there 
in August of 1896 and 1906 (as did Mary McLeod Bethune in the twenticth century), Chan- 
tanqua was not welcoming to African-American visitors or participants. Polk Miller of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, “a master of the negro dialect,” appeared at Chautauqua in 1895 and appar- 
ently gave two readings of Southem literature (Western New York and Pennsytvanna Railroad 
Company 1895). A satirical article assailed the hypocusy of the inhospitable atmosphere, 
stating that “Chautauqua attends to the liberties of the colored man by working him for a 
season ticket, secing to it that his working hours cover the time of entertainment, and sending 
him aff the grounds to get his harr cut” (“Lift on the Lake” 1900). 

2 On women's everyday domestic responsibilities, see Sklar 1973; and Matthews 1987. 
One might also speculate on the extent of women's actual residence-building activity at 
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At Chautauqua, behavior and interactions on the streets and in “buffer 
zones” between the public street and the private domicile further chal- 
lenged middle-class norms of the period. By the mid-nineteenth century, 
the middle-class home was demarcated from the street by several buffer, or 
transitional, zones — yard, veranda, and vestibule—each increasingly pri- 
vate as one moved toward and into the house (Handlin 1979; Clark 1986). 
While the landscape of Chautauqua reproduced the middle-class public, 
transitional, and private zones, the behaviors associated with each were 
profoundly redefined in ways that compromised rigid spatial distinctions. 
The large population and consequent premium on building space mini- 
mized transitional front yards, yet cottages, boarding houses, and tents all 
exhibited some form of intermediary veranda or canopy as a buffer be- 
tween outside and inside (see figs. 3, 4). As one writer put it, Chautauqua 
consisted of “several hundred verandas, an amphitheatre, a high fence and 
two gates” (“A Sinful Man at Chautauqua” 1909, 85). Like the porches 
of middle-class homes, the verandas and canopies of Chautauqua allowed 
people to enjoy the out-of-doors and socialize with friends and neighbors 
on the street while not actually being in the street. These spaces, however, 
accommodated a broader spectrum of uses than did their suburban coun- 
terparts.* At Chautauqua, activities conventionally relegated to the private 
interiors of houses were performed on verandas and under canopies: 
people cooked food, ate meals, washed dishes, and disposed of wastes in 
these spaces, engaging in what journalist Ida Tarbell called “picnic 
housekeeping”: “You saw them at it, out in the rear of their cottages, over 
an old wood stove or stone fireplace, the men in their shirtsleeves, the 
women in big aprons, if not wrappers. Planks on sawhorses for tables, 


Chautauqua. Lumber companies and the association itself did much of the actual construc- 
tion. While several narrative accounts discuss the buildings, housing accommodations, and 
the continual racket of construction, I have found only Isabella MacDonald Alden’s fictional 
description of women’s relanonship to the process of scammg accommodations ({1876] 
1904, 78). Yet, because tents were significantly cheaper than boarding houses or the hotel, the 
possibility of women’s construction work is tantalizing. Furthermore, the pervastve informal 
construcbon practices — i.e, yerry-built shacks — suggest a lack of regulation regarding buid- 
ing, Because women did own property (some fifteen lots are identifiable as being held by 
women ın 1876 [Fancher 1978, 32]), the hkelthood that some of them supervised construc- 
toa and even took up hammer and nails should not be dismissed. Individual responses to 
the lodging situation did vary widely. In e rant tinged with ethnocentrism, Kiphng declared 
that his shabby Chautauqua accommodations were worse than those he was accustomed to 
1n India due to his landlady’s insufficient domestic ekills ([1890], 1909, 196-97). Canadian 
Sunday school teacher Letitia Youmans, in contrast, termed the room she and ber husband 
shared “comfortable” (1893, 97). 
B On the meanings of transttional spaces, see Lawrence 1990, 78-91. 
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mats, . . . benches for seats” (1939, 68). These unconventional uses lent a 
certain informality to the Chautauqua outdoors, drawing nonfamilial par- 
ticipants into personal activities and countering the conventional decorum 
of the privatized, single-family household. One observer pointed out that 
“people going from one part of the grounds to the other, ignore strects 
and highways, and dodge between tents and cottages. One is just as liable 
to have callers at the back as the front door” (“Fair Point, Chautauqua 
Lake” 1874).%* 

The connotations of the interior arrangements of Chautauqua domiciles 
were also different from those associated with the bourgeois home. The 
parlor, sheltered by several transitional spaces in middle-class homes, was 
not guarded as vigorously on the Chautauqua grounds. The thinness of 
the tent or cottage walls, be they canvas or board, ensured that all that 
transpired within could be easily overheard, and sometimes even seen, by 
passersby. Mary B. Ingbam of Cleveland, Ohio, commented on the “floor 
of straw in an apartment into which the daylight shone through holes and 
crevices” in the “new board shanty” where she met with a group of women 
to discuss temperance in 1874 (quoted in Willard 1883, 122). With such 
casy interpenetration of inside and outside, it was common practice to in- 
vite interested listeners to join discussions, and Chautauqua “parlors” often 
became the settings for prayer meetings and discussions open to individu- 
als on the street. 

This informality owed much to the homogeneity of the population and 
the perceived absence of danger that such homogencity encouraged. Where- 
as the threat of danger was often cited as a reason for women’s limited access 
to public spaces, the perceived safety of Chautauqua essentially encouraged 
their occupation of the entire grounds.* Despite some class differences 
among them, visitors to Chautauqua shared interests in Christian morality, 


% The Chautauqua landscape mirrored that of successful camp meetings such as Wesleyan 
Grove in Massachusetts, Dona Brown’s book reproduces an 1868 sketch of a woman tending 
a camp stove placed just outside her tent and quotes an 1870 male commentator on the 
novelty of seang women carrying out thar domestic work in spaces where strangers could 
watch them. She concludes that a “pecultar kind of pavacy,” an inumacy that allowed strang- 
exs to view typically hidden domestic activities, charactenzed that space (1995, 89-90). I 
argue thar the situation lent familial mformality to the population as a whole. 

On the role of the perception of danger in arcumscribing women’s activities, sec 
Stansell 1986; Mecyerowitz 1988; and Cohen 1992. Such perceptions inform many of the 
etiquette books of the nineteenth century, which often gave suggestions for avoiding men’s 
gazes and “unpleasant” confrontanons (Kasson 1990, 128-33). Working-class women had 
little choice but to occupy public space, domg so always in the face of these widely perceived 
“naks” The message that the public environment 1s dangerous to women bas only increased 
in magnitude since the nineteenth œntury (Weisman 1992, 67-72). 
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“high culture,” and self-improvement that identified them as a remarkably 
uniform group. Entrance regulations —and, no doubt, self-selection — en- 
sured that those who did not conform would not breach the gates (Chau- 
tauqua Assembly 1889). Thus protected, women and children were able 
to function more freely on the grounds than they could in public space 
outside of Chautauqua. In fact, they occupied the grounds with impunity. 
Women did not need male protection or accompaniment on the streets, 
and the informality of Chautauqua allowed an unusual ease and variety of 
female public behavior It was common to see women of all ages reading 
under trees, lounging on benches, or leisurely strolling with perfect confi- 
dence throughout the site. Kipling, for one, was particularly perturbed . 
by such behavior and commented disparagingty that “the verandahs are 
alive with them [‘girls’]; they fill the sinuous walks; they hurry from lecture 
to lecture, hatless, and three under one sunshade; they retail little confi- 
dences walking arm-in-arm; they giggle for all the world like uneducated 
maidens” (Kipling [1890] 1909, 193). 

As his comment reveals, the women’s attire also challenged the norm. 
While in Kipling’s “outside world” frame of reference hatlessness might 
have been perceived as a sign of female immodesty or even availability 
(Kasson 1990, 130), for women inside Chautauqua it seems to have been 
more a sign of practicality. Living in the woods required less formal attire 
than usual, and keeping one’s clothing as clean and one’s personal toilet as 
meticulously as one would at home was impossible. Narratives, fictional 
accounts, and photographs attest to the general informality of women’s 
clothing and its “democratic nature.” Women abandoned elegant dresses 
for more practical outdoor clothing, favoring the sensible dresses and shirt- 
waists that were associated more with a working woman’s labor than with 
a middle-class woman’s excursion in public (Alden [1876] 1904, 85; Hurl- 
but 1921, 187-95; Tarbell 1939, 680; fig. 5). In addition, many women 
no doubt preferred to devote their time and energy to classes, lectures, and 
studying rather than to their appearance. While such practical considera- 
tions were surely factors in the dress of Chautauqua women, clothing is a 
highly fluid signifier, and these alternatives to conventional middle-class 
dress may also have been meant to signify independence from, or even 


2 Women’s behavior in groups, however, seems to have come under some scrutiny by 
night discussion sessions. A popular Chantanqua legend relates the tale of an elderly woman 
who was accustomed to hosting such groups. In response to the watchman’s rap on her 
door during one session, she quoted: “Shoot, if you must, this old gray head?” (Hurlbut 
1921, 225). 


Csu jo Ára =p jo Áram) sane pue sosTemuTys 
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rebellion against, those norms. Clearly Kipling read their dothing and ac- 
tions this way, although he seemed to think the resistance was less inten- 
tional than merely a result of females’ “natural” foolishness. 

Informality also afforded greater opportunities for heterosocial interac- 
tion. Kipling noted girls who “walk about and row on the lake with their 
very young men” (193), and an 1874 description claimed, 


People here do not tire of camp life, so far as I hear. . . . I have heard 
several wives asking their husbands and misses teasing their mammas 
to let them stay until next week. What the reason is in every case I 
do not pretend to know. . .. With some of the misses however it is 
undoubtedly flirting or else it has got down by this time to solid 
courting. There is vast deal of that here; you can’t help but meet it 
everywhere; it’s a feature of this place. Croquet helps it along, little 
excursions by steamer are pleasant, and promenades about the 
grounds are to be seen always. (“Fair Point Aug. 12 — 1874”) 


Unmarried couples, with and without chaperones, were ubiquitous on the 
grounds. Lawn tennis, introduced in 1878 by Vincent, attracted both men 
and women, as did bicycling, skating, picnicking, hiking, and boat excur- 
sions (Richmond 1943, 104-5), and the question of dancing sparked sev- 
eral debates, although the Chautauqua authorities ultimately maintained 
prohibitions against it. But the strong evangelical ethos of the place did 
not inhibit male-female interaction; in fact, it seems to have lent legitimacy 
to courtship. Even evangelical writer Isabella MacDonald Alden included 
in her novel Four Girls at Chautauqua a budding romance between one of 
the girls and a young man she meets informally on the grounds ([1876] 
1904). In the mid- to late-18708, such behavior located Chautauqua 
women at the cutting edge of changing conventions of middle-class court- 
ship (Rothman 1984; Lystra 1989).” 

Another category of gendered behavior was also radically altered for 
women in this liminal space, for at Chautauqua women were relieved of 
many of their usual domestic duties. While some visitors prepared food in 
small lean-to kitchens attached to cottages or over cookstoves or fires at 


* Young women at Chautauqua seem to have engaged in flirung and girl-group activities 
common among working-class women (Peiss 1986). As in working-class culture, male treat- 
ing was also common. An 1878 story describes the expenditures of a young store clerk who 
brings his sweetheart and her younger sister to Chautauqua for a day. His outlay included 
dinner for three, $1.50; three ice creams, 60¢; three lemonades, 30¢; nine sticks of white 
sugar candy, 45¢; peanuts, 30¢; admision, 75¢; and boat rental, 25¢ — for a total of $4.15, 
about one-quarter to one-third of a clerk’s weekly salary (Warren 1878, 95). 
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tent sites, many families and most singles took their meals in dining halls, 
hotels, or boarding houses, relieving women of the many time-consuming 
tasks of food preparation and cleanup. Child-care options were fairly abun- 
dant; the assembly offered kindergartens, boys’ and girls’ clubs, and reli- 
gious and general education classes and programs designed especially for 
children. Artist Frank Beard’s “chalk talks,” for instance, amused thousands 
of children. Supervised recreational activities were available, and the park- 
like grounds offered numerous avenues for play. It is also likely that Chau- 
tauqua men, following the new model for middle-class fatherhood identi- 
fied by historian Margaret Marsh, took some part in child care. Lectures 
on child rearing stressed men’s responsibilities as fathers, and photographs 
show men’s engagement with children (see, e.g., fig. 6). Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman praised Chautauqua for its advances in these domestic areas but 
encouraged it to go even further to establish a communal laundry, a food 
laboratory, cleaning services, and baby gardens (1904).” 

For some women, then, the novelty and relative ease of camp life were 
its greatest attractions. In this liminal landscape, women’s behaviors, infor- 
mality, and release from some domestic work invested the place with mean- 
ings quite different from those prominent in most comparable spaces in 
the “outside” world. In turn, the place itself came to signal the validity of 
many behaviors that were uncommon outside the grounds. Emphasizing 
the difference between “civilized” outside decorum and camp-site mores, 
one of Alden’s characters exclaims, “Why, just to be together, and be in the 
woods, and live in a tent, and do nothing civilized for a fortnight. It is the 
nicest thing that ever was” ([1876] 1904, 9). At Chautauqua, as opposed 
to the regular places of everyday life, the gender distinctions and behaviors 
necessary to normal life might be relaxed for a time. This situation brought 
gender categories themselves into question, which is precisely what stirred 


2 On children’s activities at Chautauqua, see Vincent 1886, 55-71; Gilman 1904; Rich- 
mond 1934, 1943; Tarbell 1939, 65-70. Frank Beard is descnbed at length in “Chautauqua 
Lake” 1876. Advertisements emphasired children’s programs (sec, ¢.g., Western New York 
and Pennsylvania Railroad Company 1895). Lectures dehvered on “The Mode! Kitchen” by 
Anna Barrows (“The Model Kitchen” 1906, 2) and “Traning the Child by J. W. Seaver 
(“Training the Child” 1906, 3) echoed the tenets of “masculine domesncity,” a middle-class 
ideology thar urged men to become more involved in the care of children and in domesnc 
chores (Marsh 1990, 75-83). Despite these trends and the negotiation of womens domestic 


from lectures (1925, 149-50). Also, photographs and narratives reveal that some vistors did 
bring servants, typically young women, to look after the children (Kiphng [1890] 1909, 186; 
Fancher 1978). 
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anxiety in onlookers like Kipling.” Other similar gatherings rarely, if ever, 
were cited as problematic in nineteenth-century discussions of women’s 
changing behavior At camp mectings, for instance, spiritual and social 
agendas discouraged gender-challenging behavior, and the work women 
did there was properly domestic: they cleaned, cooked, knitted, and cro- 
cheted (Jarves 1870, 780; Brown 1995, 89-90).*° Similarly, women’s be- 
havior at resorts and spas did not result in the association of such places 
with the “woman question.” The opportunities for unconventional behav- 
ior at Chaurauqua, however, rendered the site uniquely attractive for many 
people, and unsettling for others. 


Education at Chautauqua 

What most distinguished Chautauqua from ordinary camp meetings, how- 
ever, was the educational opportunities it afforded women. Gilman, for 
one, praised Chautauqua as the “little City of the Furure” that provided 
opportunities absent in ordinary life: “Io have the necessary labors of life 
so lightened, shared, arranged, that one has time and strength to spare, 
and then to have a constant flow of instruction and entertainment from 
which each may take according to ability, this makes the season at Chautau- 
qua a stimulus lasting through the year” (1904). Herein lay the crux of 
gender anxieties aroused by Chautauqua women. In the 1870s, interest in 
liberal education — with its incumbent attendance at lectures, intellectual 
questioning, studying, and test-taking — placed Chautauqua women out- 
side the middle-class norm. From the beginning, the educational programs 
drew mostly women. In fact, that the success of the assembly would rest 
on its capacity to provide education for women became very clear from 
the initial 1874 session, when the majority of the two hundred people who 
took the final exam for the Sunday school normal course were women 
(Vincent 1886, 265). 


® The term apilised was also heavily weighted dunog this period with the ideology of 
race evolution. Popular theorists argued that as a racial group became more “avilmed, gender 
differentiation became more pronounced. Thus, while evidence of racial inferiority induded 
similares between genders (in facial features, dothing, and labor activities), evidence of 
based on their differing natures. If women in general struggled for the same goals as men 
(namely education and political power), as they did at Chautauqua, the genders would be- 
come more mmilar and the dominant poston of white “ctvilizanon” would be threatened. 
Thus, embedded in the term 1s also a critique of existing gender norms. On gender differen- 
tation and civilrarion, see Banta 1987, 92-139; and Bederman 1995, 25-28. 

™ Exceptions, however, may have occurred earlier in the century as women struggied for 
full participation in camp meetings as lay preachers and witnesses. 
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The immense popularity of Chautauqua’s classes and lectures among 
women not only drove the success and rapid expansion of the Chautauqua 
enterprise but also revealed women’s hunger for greater knowledge of the 
world. In the late nineteenth century, education was increasingly becoming 
a yardstick of middle-class status, and education in the fine arts (“culture,? 
as it was called) was decmed essential for both men and women of genteel 
society. Access to such instruction, however, was generally available only 
in colleges— most of which excluded women on principle or by price— 
and in public lectures, which were more accessible but sporadic. Chautau- 
qua offered women a coherent learning experience at a fraction of the cost 
of college. Although some critics questioned the quality of its courses, 
none could argue with the scholarly credentials of many of the lecturers. 
Even a rather surprised Harper's Weekly editor commented that “Mr. Cook 
[the Reverend Joseph Cook] does not hesitate to discuss before these 
mixed assemblies the hardest problems of metaphysics” (“Religious Intelli- 
gence” 1877a), including the topic of reconciling science with religion, 
which he took up in six lectures in 1877 (Hurlbut 1921, 110). These op- 
portunities were offered within a context that did not (necessarily) brand 
the adult female student as self-centered, misguided, or radical. And, un- 
doubtedly, many women appreciated Chautauqua precisely because it 
offered them educational opportunities they had previously been denied. 
: Tarbell commented on the significance of such education for many of the 
women: “The uplifted faces all about me told the story, particularly the 
faces of the women of thirty or more. Women of that generation had had 
their natural desire for knowledge intensified by the Womans Rights 
movement, in which the strongest plank had been a demand for the oppor- 
tunity for higher education. These women were now beyond the day when 
they could go to college, but here was something which they saw intu- 
itively was practical” (1939, 70).*! Even the journalist who called himself 
(or herself) the “Sinful Man” commented with some charity on the deter- 
mination of these “nontraditional” students: “But the women are not all 
young nor school teachers. There are wives and widows without number, 
there to read, study, hear and discuss. Some of them work hard at the tub 
and dishpan other months of the year. Many of them, a very many, have 
done their work in their earlier years and now do what they fondly longed 
to do in their prime. Verily Chautauqua is a carnival of grey-haired women, 

* One author, speaking of the opportunities to study at home through Vincent’s 1878 
brainchild, the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, a four-year home-study course, 
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women with crutches and in wheelchairs, women who from years or acci- 
dent now look for recompenses to the intellectual life’ (“A Sinful Man at 
Chautauqua,” 1909, 87). 

On the Chautauqua grounds, it was acceptable for women to articulate 
such desires for education, and they were even encouraged to pursue the 
goal energetically. Fear of condemnation for being self-absorbed or for hav- 
ing abandoned one’s familial responsibilities, charges that typically limited 
women’s activities, did not hinder their efforts. In fact, Chautauqua legiti- 
mated the pursuit of learning by associating it with evangelical ideals. As 

one Chautauqua woman wrote of another in 1884, “She is a very talented 
eae and best of all, her talents are all dedicated to the service of the 
Master” (quoted in Vincent 1886, 147). Under this protection, women 
flocked to classes in classical languages, science, history, geography, and 
philosophy, often taught by well-known university professors. Also popu- 
lar were artistic courses in music, drama, and the visual arts, and by the 
mid-1890s the School of Physical Education was attracting students to 
courses in “the Swedish system of gymnastics” and the Delsarte system of 
physical gestures and body positions (Western New York and Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company 1895). 

That women felt comfortable pursuing intellectual interests is testimony 
to the unique opportunity Chautauqua provided as well as to its successful 
creation of a physical space amenable to such pursuits. The forested land- 
scape and the “life in the woods” informality allowed for a greater range 
of female as well as scholarly behavior. Studying was not isolated to the 
rarefied spaces of classrooms and libraries, and reading a book under a tree 
or by the shore was as acceptable as listening to a lecture in a rustic pavilion 
within a grove of trees.® Although they provided easy targets for those, 
like Kipling and James, who charged the enterprise with bourgeois dilet- 
tantism, these women’s intellectual ambitions also secured the financial 
success of Chautauqua and ensured its continued offerings. Supporters 
both male and female heralded Chautauqua’s unprecedented move into 
adult education, and its national influence rapidly became clear as commu- 
nities across the United States sponsored their own summer “chautauquas” 
out of doors, freeing their audiences to pursue interests in an informal 


n The Hall of Philosophy (built in 1879) was just such a place. An open building modeled 
on the Pantheon, it consisted of a pedimented roof supported by classical columns (Fancher 
1978, 22). 

™ Kipling, for instance, charged that educanon did not come from listenmg to lectures 
and reading under trees. “They must dig for rt, and cry for it, and sit up o nights for it, and 
when they bave got it they must call t by anotber name or their struggle us of no avail” 
([1890] 1909, 195). 
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space as well. The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, a home-study 
course created by Vincent in 1878, also gave enormous impetus to the 
movement, allowing women throughout the country to begin or continue 
their studies in reading groups organized in their own hometowns.* 

In addition to pursuing education, Chautauqua women also advanced 
a variety of moral and political agendas through the formation of formal 
and informal associations. In few other places did so many women from 
across the country gather, and the Chautauqua landscape provided them 
with a ready-made community (Vincent 1886, 53-57; Richmond 1938, 
76-77). Gilman based her positive assessment of Chautauqua precisely on 
its social nature: “The prime condition. . . is asectation — free and continu- 
ous association. And the outward expression of this is in the great assembly 
hall, the amphitheatre, where the people flock together morning, noon, 
and night. There are plenty of smaller places for smaller groups, that is 
instruction and amusement general and special, and during the season the 
fortunate citizens of the little City of the Future can follow their personal 
lives of growth. . . . The stimulus, the enrichment, the multiform gain, are 
testified to by thousands” (1904). For women accustomed to the burdens 
of suburban or rural isolation, the easy interaction with neighbors and the 
semicommunal lifestyle were welcome experiences (Gilman 1904; Saegert 
1980). For women interested in moral and social activism, the opportuni- 
ties for “networking” (to use a twentieth-century phrase) were invaluable. 

Religious affiliations characterized most of these associations in the early 
years. Individual denominations provided collective housing for members 
and sponsored meetings, and spontaneous prayer meetings and teacher- 
training sessions occurred among like-minded participants. The conjunc- 
tion of the open and informal nature of the built environment, the evangel- 
ical conviction of personal direction found through faith in God, and the 
belief in the importance of women as guides and teachers on the journey 


H The Chautauqua Literary and Saennfic Carde prescribed a course of reading that conld 
be done on one’s own or with a group throughout the year, and members were kept apprised 
o£ CLSC activites though the monthly Chestesguen magarine, Completion of the four-year 
course allowed one to participate in “Recognition Day” festivities held yearly at Chautauqua 
during the summer assembly penod (Vincent 1886; Hurlbut 1921). While the CLSC ab 
lowed many women who had vitted Chautauqua to continue ther educations, for others, 
the srte-speafic and temporary nature of their Chautauqua stays and intellectual pursuits may 
have meant that pursuit of education ceased upon reentry into the “rea? wodd. Husbands 
or fathers who disapproved of public displays of female inteflectoalism might reassert male 
prerogative ın the home and demand female adherence to conventional gender norms, a 
situation Alden illustrates in a fictional account of women returning home from Chautauqua 
([1876] 1904). On male prerogative asserted within famulies, see Lystra 1989, 127-28. 
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to a Christian life was critical for many Chautauqua women. The last 
of these could be achieved only with the prior satisfaction of the first 
two elements: both spatial opportunity and personal inclination were nec- 
essary for women to claim moral authority. Among the results of this 
unique opportunity was the organizing of a national temperance meeting 
that sparked the creation of the national Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union.” 

Although Chautauqua provided a space in which women could assert 
moral authority, it was a negotiated authority, and significant obstacles did 
exist. For instance, women speakers were officially barred from addressing 
mixed-sex audiences in the first two years. There were ways around this 
stricture, however. Canadian temperance worker Letitia Youmans revealed 
one such measure in her description of Methodist lay-preacher Jennie 
Fowler Willing’s temperance lecture during the inaugural session. The first 
public lecture by a woman that Youmans had ever attended, it was officially 
closed to men, in part because of Vincent’s refusal to allow women to ad- 
dress mixed-sex audiences and in part because of the belief that women 
themselves were uniquely equipped to respond to the issue of temperance. 
The lecture was delivered in a three-hundred-seat tent, but its canvas sides 
were rolled up and “the brethren flocked in large numbers to be silent 
spectators of the proceedings, and stood in respectful silence outside” 


A scene in Feur Girl at Chextenqua, Alden's fictional account of the 1874 seanon, 
authority. One of the teenage girls wanders past a tent one moming and stops to listen at the 
open flaps. She is invited inmde to join the disctsson among several Sunday school teachers 
and is surprised when the group tums to prayer for guidance ın preparing lessons. As Alden 
writes, “Then for the first ume in her life she bowed with a company of ber own sex, and 
beard the simple earnest voice of prayer” ([1876] 1904, 78). 

* The inaugural session in August of 1874 brought together women from a number of 
states who had been active in the “temperance crusades” of 1873 and early 1874 (Blocker 
1985). They gathered to discuss their experiences, and, under the leadership of crusade veter- 
ans Jennie Fowler Willing, Emily Huntington Miller, and Martha McClellan Brown, these 
meetings culminated in the decimon to organize a national meeting of temperance leaders. 
Willmg, a Methodist Episcopal lay preacher from Ilinois, had been the corresponding secre- 
tary of the Womans Foreign Missionary Soaety of that church as well as a professor of 
English language and hterature at Ilinois Wesleyan University. Brown was a nationally 
known temperance leader, journalist, and lecturer. Miller, Lewis Millers danghter-in-law, had 
been a cofounder of the Evanston College for Ladies and was a popular anthor and lecturer. 
Also among the agners was Emma Janes of Oakland, Calif, Jobn Vincent’s mster-in-law. 
Descriptions of the organizing sessions appear in Youmans’s memoir (1893) and ın a narra- 
tive account of the temperance mectings wotten by Mary B. Ingham (published in Willard 
1883). See also Bordin 1981, 34-36 and Cook 1995. 
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(Youmans 1893, 100).°” In this situation, claiming public religious author- 
ity required negotiation of spatial meaning; in fact, it required blatant vio- 
lation of rigidly defined “gendered space” The tent, intended to contain 
female authority within a limited “sphere” proved permeable, and Willing 
did indeed address a mixed-sex audience. The behavior of the men stand- 
ing outside the tent also participated in the renegotiation of gender at 
Chautauqua, for as Youmans explains, “hearty responses came from mascu- 
line voices outside, and tears streaming down manly cheeks could be per- 
ceived on every side” (100). Thus contested from the beginning, stric- 
tures against women’s addressing mixed-sex groups were fairly short-lived, 
and in 1876 Frances Willard addressed the entire assembly.” 

Gradually overcoming such obstacles, women continued to redefine 
their individual lives and renegotiate gender strictures at Chautauqua into 
the early twentieth century. Just as religious conviction lent authority to 
women's increasing participation in public policy issues outside Chautau- 
qua, it also legitimated their activities within the grounds.*° Chautauqua 
clearly functioned similarly to women’s associations across the country, 
allowing women to educate themselves on particular issues and to develop 
political strategies and skills. Chautauqua women became increasingly in- 
volved in suffrage and women’s rights issues, typically justifying their ac- 
tions with appeals to the beliefs in women’s moral agency and millenarian 
social improvement so strongly supported by evangelical Christians. Con- 


* With women on the inside and men on the outside, this situanon inverted the tradi- 
tional relegation of women to the gallenes and margins of lecture space. 

™ Glenn Hendler argues that m the 1840s and 1850s, tears came to be associated with 
male temperance testimonials, and, in effect, constituted a bona fide of a reformed drunkard’s 
acceptance of the new sentimental model of masculinity (Hendler 1999), 

>» Willard may have mended to use the 1876 occasion to deliver her new “Home Protec- 
tion” speech, which announced ber support for woman suffrage by linking it to temperance, 
but on kaming that Vincent did not approve of her original topic she delivered a more 
conventional lecture on temperance instead. Her appearance at Chautauqua was enthusiasti- 
cally greeted by the largest audience to thar date (Willard 1883, 450; Hudbut 1921, 76-77; 
Monson 1974, 43). On ber renum vist in 1877 and on several subsequent occasions, Willard 
did use the Chautauqua lecture platform to speak on suffrage and women’s nghts (Bordin 
1986, 254; Dillon 1944). Vincent’s aversion to women speakers was widely known, and 
he and Willard exchanged correspondence on the issue for several years (sce Willard 1883, 
121; “Women’s Meetings at Chautauqua” 1884; and Bordin 1986, 254, n. 14). Attempts to 
maintain gender distinctions remained at Chautauqua, of course, and throughout the nine- 
“regular” classes taught by men, calling the former “reception[s] for teachers by Miss or 
Mo. —___” (Hurlbut 1921, 77). 

® On the influence of rehgion on women’s political actvities, ace Freedman 1979, Blair 
1980; Cook 1984; DeBerg 1990; and Scott 1991. 
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stituting a kind of “evangelical feminism” (DeBerg 1990, 28-35), their 
political activities expanded the boundaries of gender definitions and cata- 
pulted women through a transgressive (if gradual) spatial progression 
from saloon to speaker’s platform to statehouse.** 


Sufficiently unique as to have little connection to either private or pub- 
lic, male or female meanings, the Chautauqua site fostered behavioral ex- 
perimentation. The physical presence of hundreds of white, middle-class 
women secking self-improvement resulted in a profusion of activities that 
mapped powerful new meanings onto the landscape. The site’s physical 
space, with its lake, its rugged terrain, its forest, its tents and cottages, its 
winding pathways, its boardinghouses, and so on, played an active role in 
of learning, and political activism in its geography, this place contributed 
to the process of disrupting conventional perceptions of “feminine” spaces 
and behaviors. Although women left the nurturing space of Chautauqua 
in late August every year, many continued their newfound activities outside 
the grounds. Organizations such as the Womans Christian Temperance 
Union and the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle provided real-life 
means to continue reform activism and to advance one’s education on one’s 
own home turf. Thus, to some extent, women took with them the expand- 
ing gender boundaries that Chautauqua made possible and the behaviors 


© Susan B. Anthony and Anna Howard Shaw debated the sues of womens nghts and 
woman suffrage on the Chautauqua platform in 1892 (Anthony 1954, 411). Mary A. Liv- 
ecmore and Julia Ward Howe also addressed the assembly on the same subjects (Hurlbut 
1921, 77; Irwin 1987, 67). By the 1890s, the Chautauqua lecture platform was familiar 
territory to social reformers, inchiding Jane Addams, Mary Antin, Jacob Riis, and Josiah 
Strong (Hurlbut 1921, 396-402; Morison 1974, 90-91; Irwin 1987, 66-67). Clasecs 
offered in that decade included “Municipel Reform in the United States? taught by Elgin 
Ralston Lovell Gould of Johns Hopkins Unversity, and “Social Ethics,” taught by Francis 
Greenwood Peabody of Harvard (Western New York and Pennsyivanta Railroad Company 
1895). The Chautauqua Women’s Club, founded in 1889, devoted its early meetings to do- 
mestic topics such as “The Home” and “Care of the New Bor Infant,” bat it was not long 
“Factory Systems,” “Wage Eamers,” “Charities,” and “Educational Movements” (Richmond 
1934, 22). The issue of wodd peace also stirred great interest among Chautauqua women, 
and Anstrian Bertha von Suttner, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize and author of the pacifist 
novel Lay Dewn Tower Arms, addressed the assembly in 1912. Shaw, chair of the Woman's 
Committee of the National Council of Defense, and Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
National Waman’s Suffrage Association (Morrison 1974, 94), both gave lectures on war on 
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that it legitimated. In so doing, they contributed to the wider process of 
gender change that was taking place throughout American society. 

Yet, unlike women’s challenging of spatial meaning by occupying city 
streets for suffrage rallies, little evidence suggests that Chautauqua wom- 
ens behavior was a consciously feminist process of claiming space and 
power in order to counter social norms. Despite the palpability of their 
gender defiance, most Chautauqua women would have vigorously denied 
any radical intention. The meanings of the space and the evangelical ideol- 
ogy that they typically espoused combined to mask their insurgency. Even 
the later suffrage work that some of them took up stemmed from a belief 
in women’s superior moral agency rather than from more radical claims to 

Nevertheless, gender contestation and negotiation did occur, for at 
Chautauqua, women’s behavior altered significant elements of the conven- 
tional, middle-class performance of gender. Chautauqua attests both to the 
salience of the relationship between space and behavior in the construction 
of gender and to the materiality of the process of gender creation, which 
always occurs within physical boundaries (Butler 1993, 1-36). Physical 
spaces, which so quickly take on gendered associations, must also be seen 
as agents in the creation of those meanings. While the space of Chautauqua 
did not cexse women to challenge gender norms, its liminal nature initially 
allowed room for behavior experimentation and, as a perceived “predomi- 
nance of the feminine” developed, came to encourage it. Careful attention 
to the actions performed within particular spaces can lead to a stronger 
understanding of the processes by which gender performances come into 
being and by which some spaces come to embody and impose rigid gender 
meanings while others allow for greater variances. Ultimately, gender itself 
might usefully be viewed as a site-specific category, since the appropriate- 
ness of gender behavior varies depending on its spatial context. Women 
might wander around hatless at Chautauqua with impunity while their 
sisters on Park Avenue in New York would not think of doing such a thing. 
However, although spatial meanings can be resisted, countered, and ulti- 
mately changed, ideologies imprinted on the built environment and im- 
posed on the natural one are powerful forces, difficult to oppose. It re- 
mains for feminist scholars to continue to examine the relationships among 
behavior, gender construction, and physical space if we are to successfully 
overcome the strictures — and structures — of gender ideologies. 
Macalester College 


“ For examples of contemporary efforts to counter the binary — male/public, female/pri- 
vate — gender ideology inscribed on spaces, see Weisman 1992; and Duncan 1996 
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Review Essay 


Gender In Conflict The Palestinlan-israeil Conflict 
through Feminist Lenses 


he ilves and struggles of Palestinian and Israeli-Jewish women have 
generated much attention in recent years among feminist and nonfemi- 
nist scholars alike, who have produced a growing body of literature on 
women and gender issues in the Middle East. These writers employ a wide 
range of theories, methodologies, and genres of writing to tell their own 
versions of the story of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict while placing women 
at the center rather than on the margins of the political arena. Thus, these 
books mark a welcome departure from the trend of simply adding women 
to conventional accounts of political life. By illustrating how the course of 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict has been and continues to be shaped signifi- 
cantly by gender, the authors offer new insights into the history and dy- 
namics of the conflict and the prospects for its just and lasting resolution. 
Taken together, the books I focus on examine many of the central tum- 
ing points in the evolution of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict from 1948 to 
1995. Three of the books — those by Amal Kawar, Yael Yishai, and Michael 
Gorkin and Rafiga Othman — cover the entire period, from the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel in 1948 and the subsequent dispossession of the 
to the signing and immediate aftermath of the Oslo Accords in 1993. 
Three others cover primarily the past decade, beginning with the outbreak 
of the Palestinian uprising, known as the istifada, in 1987. Two studies — 
Yishai’s Between the Flag and the Banner: Women in Israch Politics (1997) 
and Ayala Emmett’s Owr Sisters’ Promised Land: Women, Politics, and Isract- 
Palestinian Coexistence (1996) — focus primarily on the political involve- 
ment of Israeli-Jewish women, though with some reference to Palestinian 
women both inside Israel and in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. As is evi- 
dent from their titles, Kawar’s Daughters of Palestine: Leading Women of the 
Palestinian National Movement (1996) and Gorkin and Othman’s Three 
Mothers, Three Daughters: Palestinian Women’s Stories (1996) look almost 
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exclusively at the lives and struggles of Palestinian women, spanning three 
generations and different locales, including Israel, the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, and the Palestinian diaspora. Kathy Ferguson’s Kibbutz Journal: Re- 
flections on Gender, Race, and Militarism in Israel (1995) and Janet Varner 
Gunn's Second Life: A West Bank Memoir (1995), in contrast, do not center 
on particular protagonists but provide very nuanced accounts of everyday 
life on both sides of the Palestinian-Israeli divide, interwoven with the au- 
thors’ own observations and reflections. 

The disciplinary influences on most authors are often apparent in their 
texts; Yishai’s and Kawar’ studies are informed by literature in political 
science, particularly the growing body of scholarship on women and poli- 
tics, while Emmett’s book evidences her training in anthropology. Of the 
remaining three books, one is by an English professor (Gunn) and two are 
by scholars trained in the social sciences — Ferguson in political science and 
women’s studies and Gorkin and Othman in psychology and sociology, 
respectively. What these three books have in common is an ability to move 
beyond the confines of conventional academic discourse and offer beauti- 
fully written and widely accessible accounts of very complex and often 
volatile political realities. The authors do so by tuming to such forms of 
writing as journals, memoirs, and oral histories, with minimal narrators’ 
comments. 

Through a series of journal entries, Ferguson’s Kibbutz Journal captures 
the turbulence and contradictions she encountered during a four-month 
stay with her husband’s family in 1992 on an Israeli kibbutz located a few 
kilometers away from Gaza, one of the centers of Palestinian resistance 
against the Israeli occupation. With a critical eye, yet with remarkable com- 
passion and sensitivity, Ferguson reflects on ongoing political develop- 
ments, on her encounters with people and family members and social 
events in the kibbutz, and on her intense conversations with her two sons. 
Ferguson’s approach reminds us that “a state or a society is never a simple 
or static thing; it is always a process of becoming” (3). In the Israeli con- 
text, this process of becoming is interwoven with numerous other identity 
Practices grounded in particular understandings of gender, race, and na- 
tionality that mark the borders between “self” and “other” “inside” and 
“outside.” Rather than treat them as fixed and uncontested, Ferguson 
makes “an effort to engage these borders, [and] to map their inclusions 
and exclusions” (1). 

As she grows more aware of the contrast between the serenity of the 
kibbutz and the misery and insecurity that mark Palestinians’ lives a few 
Kilometers away in occupied Gaza, Ferguson wrestles with the multiple 
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contradictions embedded in her everyday life in Israel. These contradic- 
tions are particularly evident in her critical meditations on mothering, a 
central theme in the book. Against the backdrop of Israel’s sexist and highly 
militarized culture, she tries not to let violence and militarism become or- 
dinary for her sons. But, following an unsettling visit with the boys to a 
military display on Israels Independence Day, Ferguson feels that she is 
waging a one-woman struggle against the conventions of manhood, trying 
to find ways to raise boys to be men that do not embrace the foundational 
norms of violence, separation, and contempt for the weak. While aware 
that there are other mothers in Israel and elsewhere who share her concerns 
and are engaged in similar struggles, Ferguson concludes that “it feels like 
an isolated endeavor” because “there is no public context to support it” 
(53). It is not an easy task to socialize boys differently in a society where 
the link between masaulinity and militarism remains largely unquestioned. 
The militarization of masculinity in Israel has been reinforced by the cen- 
trality of the discourse of national security, which has shaped a “hegemonic 
Israeli self-understanding [that] is thoroughly masculine, the proud and 
manly warrior prepared to die for his country” (47). This militarized self 
understanding is at the center of Ferguson’s critical accounts of celebra- 
tions of such holidays as Holocaust Day, Memorial Day, and Independence 
Day in Israel. Missing from Ferguson’s inquiry, however, are the voices and 
life experiences.of Palestinians, whom she did not have the opportunity to 
encounter up close. This shortcoming notwithstanding, the book offers a 
complex analysis of Israeli culture and politics. 

Using a similar genre, the memoir, Gunn describes her life in Deheishe, 
a Palestinian refugee camp in the West Bank, during the first years of the 
intifada. Rather than an analysis of what Gunn terms the “Big News,” Sec- 
ond Lift is a collage of “Small News about ordinary life. . . . Not so much 
the horror stories but the accounts of ongoing and often tacit resistance 
built into daily life” (xavi). One such story of resistance is that of sixteen- 
year-old Mohammad Abu Aker, who was shot by an Israeli soldier during a 
stone-throwing demonstration. Mohammad, who had been on the Israeli 
military’s wanted list for his resistance activities against the occupation, was 
not expected to live but persevered for more than two years. The book 
begins with Gunn’s recounting of her first meeting with Mohammad in a 
Palestinian hospital in Jerusalem in August 1988, about a month after she 
arrived in the West Bank to begin two years of human rights work on 
behalf of Palestinians. With the intifada at its peak, Mohammad’s tenacity 
and willpower acquired a special meaning. What began as an encounter 
between a human rights worker and a “case” developed into a very intense 
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and moving relationship. Gunn’s accounts of Mohammad’s medical and 
political struggles and of daily life in the refugee camp are interwoven with 
the story of her own loss and recovery triggered by a midlife crisis. 

Second Life does not deal explicitly with gender issues, nor does it focus 
exclusively on women. Although Gunn came to know many women in the 
camp, she spent more time with the men — partially because of the nature 
of her work as a human rights activist and partially because she did not 
speak Arabic and most of the women did not speak English. Still, the book 
captures many of the gendered dynamics that have characterized Palestin- 
ian life under occupation, especially during the years of the intifada. These 
dynamics are evident in the images of stone-throwing boys and Palestinian 
mothers and in the story of the Palestinian neighbor who was rumored to 
be a collaborator. The neighbor, who was known to sleep around, was 
brutally beaten by a group of masked Palestinian youths, who suspected 
that the Israeli security services were using her to collect information about 
resistance activities in the camp. Rather than treating this incident as 
simply another example of universal patriarchy, Gunn examines the inci- 
dent in a wider context. She argues that “the harsh treatment of the neigh- 
bor woman, obviously open to charges of sexism and misogyny, can be 
understood at the same time as action necessary to counter and contain the 
fallout of political fins (potentially destabilizing social force) so ready to 
be unleashed by the pervasively destabilizing effects of the collaboration 

system” (132). At the same time, Gunn does not condone that practice; 
Geil aoe a eee eae ed 
lenges facing Palestinian women more generally. 

Two images of Palestinian women frame the book. The first is that of 
the women who rushed out of their houses to surround the injured Mo- 
hammad and prevent an Israeli soldier from arresting him—a practice 
adopted by many Palestinian women during the intifada. The second im- 
age, which concludes the book, is that of Mohammads mother, hugging 
and kissing him a few wecks before his death. These particular portrayals of 
mothers capture, on the one hand, the steadfastness and cultural continuity 
associated with Palestinian national liberation and, on the other, the 
warmth, care, and compassion associated with womanhood. Gunn says 
that the image of the Palestinian mother and son will be the last to fade 
from her memories of Dehcishe, for it creates “a space inaccessible to any 
oppressor, a space of survival and hope” (144). Notwithstanding this inter- 
pretation, the images of women presented in the book underscore the ten- 
dency, especially prevalent during the intifada, to depict Palestinian women 
as “mothers of the nation.” Perhaps because she was not able to converse 
with many women in the camp, Gunn’s representations of Palestinian 
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women are somewhat stereotypical. The book would have benefited from 
a more complex discussion of the interplay between gender and national- 
ism, a topic of ongoing debates among Palestinian women. 

Gorkin and Othman explore this topic more explicitly in Three Mothers, 
Three Daughters, which, like Second Life, focuses on the “small news.” The 
book explores the relationship between mothers and daughters against the 
background of the conflict. The oral histories of mothers and daughters 
presented in the book succeed in “rendering more distinct some individual 
voices of Palestinian women” and highlighting “the highly personal and 
diverse experiences of these women” (1-2). Yet, unlike many accounts of 
mother-daughter relations in the West, the book underscores the insepara- 
bility of these very personal experiences from the turbulent political con- 
text within which they unfold. Stories of marriage and childbearing are 
interspersed with recollections of the suffering and destruction experienced 
by Palestinians in 1948 and 1967 at the hands of the Israeli army. Refer- 
ences to the Israeli occupation, the intifada, imprisonment, and torture 
frame women’s reflections on their families, work, education, and hopes 
and fears for the future. 

Generational conflicts about women’s roles in post-Oslo cast Jerusalem 
unfold in the dialogue between seventy-two-year-old Umm Mahmud and 
her twenty-seven-year-old daughter, Marianne. Even in a climate of politi- 
cal uncertainty and amid massive confiscation of Palestinian land by both 
the Jerusalem municipality and private Jewish developers, women stress 
that they would rather. not talk about politics: “I prefer not to talk about 
politics” says Umm Mahmud, “I don’t like politics. My husband doesn’t 
like politics, he doesn’t talk about it. Talking about politics just gives me a 
headache” (60).? When asked to share their perspectives on current politi- 
cal events and on the future of Palestine, however, they do not hold back. 
In response to a question about her feelings about the Jewish neighbor- 
hood recently built on confiscated Palestinian land, Umm Mahmud re- 
plies: “The Jewish buildings nearby — whars my opinion of them? PI say 
it like this. If someone stole the shirt off your back, how would you feel?” 
(60). Like her mother, Marianne prefaces her political comments with the 
statement “I don’t like politics? She has a good reason for this, explaining 
that “politics gets you into trouble” and that she knows “a few people 
who can’t get jobs because their politics has gotten them in trouble” (75). 


1 Umm Mahmud? translates from Arabic as the “mother of Mahmud” In Middle Eestern 
cultures, parents are often referred to as the father or the mother of their eldest son. 

2 For more information an the problems facing Palestinians m Jerusalem, sec Benvenusti 
1996 and Dumper 1997. 
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Nevertheless, she openly discusses a recent Israeli-ordered demolition of a 
relative’s house in east Jerusalem, the growing public support for political 
Islam in Palestinian society, and U.S. imperialism in the region. 

Of the six women featured in Gorkin and Othman’s book, thirty-one- 
year-old Samira is no doubt the most outspoken and politically involved. 
Born and raised in Camp Aida, a Palestinian refugee camp near Bethlehem, 
Samira became politically active in the national struggle at a very young 
age. She was imprisoned by Israeli authorities four times, once for three 
years, and on several occasions was severely tortured. Her critical analysis 
of the accomplishments of and challenges facing Palestinian women is 
grounded in her rich experiences both in one of the factions of the Palestin- 
ian national movement and in one of the four women’s organizations that 
have operated under the umbrella of the Palestinian Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO). Samira argues that “in a way the intifada has contributed more 
to women than women have contributed to it” because “under the cover 
of a national struggle . . . women have been able to leave their traditional 
places [and] become freer now than they’ve ever been before” (133). At 
the same time, she is concerned that women will not be able to safeguard 
their achievements. She worries, for instance, that “if Arafat cannot succeed 
more in changing the real conditions of people’s lives, if the occupation 
continues despite all the negotiations, people will swing over . . . to Ha- 
mas,” whose social and political platform includes more traditional notions 
of gender roles (134). Nevertheless, unlike many feminists, Samira does 
not view religion itself as antithetical to gender equality; her concerns in- 
volve particular interpretations of religion that seem to threaten what Pal- 
estinian women have accomplished during years of struggle. Its personal 
aspects notwithstanding, I find Samira’s story is in many ways representa- 
tive of the role of Palestinian women in the national struggle. 

Indeed, many of the themes in Samira’s story frame the accounts of the 
prominent Palestinian women featured in Kawar’s Daughters of Palestine as 
well. Kawar presents carefully crafted accounts of the history and political 
and socioeconomic conditions that have both enabled and constrained the 
political mobilization of Palestinian women. She grounds her analysis in 
thirty-four audiotaped interviews with leading women (and a few men) in 
the various factions and organizations of the Palestinian national move- 
ment. The book’s running theme is “the interplay between the Palestinian 
women’s leadership and the surrounding political environment in which 
the women live and work” (xvi). Along these lines, the women featured in 
the book represent three generations, demarcated not by precise age inter- 
vals but by significant turning points in Palestinian history. The first gener- 
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ation includes women who were born in Palestine in the 1920s and whose 
political socialization and involvement were marked by the 1948 crisis that 
culminated in the establishment of the state of Israel. The second genera- 
tion has had the largest representation in the Palestinian national move- 
ment; these women became politicized during the height of the Arab na- 
tionalist movement and the emergence of the PLO on both the national 
and the international scenes. The third generation comprises women who 
were born in the 1950s and rose to leadership in the 1980s. Most of these 
women still hold leadership positions in women’s organizations and in the 
broader Palestinian national movement, some in Palestine and some in 
the diaspora. 

One of Kawar’s stated objectives is to examine how political conflicts 
and crises both challenge and enhance women’s political opportunities. To- 
ward this end, she documents the large-scale mobilization of Palestinian 
women in Lebanon during the Israeli invasions from the late 1970s to 
the mid-1980s, during the intifada and following the signing of the Oslo 
Accords. The transformation in women’s roles during times of crisis is of 
course not unique to the Palestinian context; many political crises world- 
wide have created more space for women’s political participation because 
of the relative fluidity in gender roles and relations during such times. 
Kawar misses an opportunity to situate her analysis in relation to the grow- 
ing body of literature on women and political conflict and on women 
within national liberation movements. 

Another topic that could have been subjected to more in-depth analysis 
and theoretical grounding involves the conflicts within the Palestinian 
women’s movement. Kawar only briefly examines the ongoing competi- 
tion and occasional conflicts among the different women’s committees in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, which have been affiliated with various 
factions of the PLO. Similarly, she glosses over a rather significant conflict 
that erupted during the Gulf crisis within the Palestinian Federation of 
Women’s Action Committees, affiliated with the Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (DFLP). The book only superficially treats the com- 
plex relationship between women leaders who returned to Palestine after 
the signing of the Oslo Accords and the women’s movement that sprung 
up inside the occupied territories. Instead of trying to come to terms with 
the root causes of these internal conflicts and with their broader social and 
political implications, Kawar adopts the rather conventional view that the 
origins of these conflicts lie in factionalism. She alludes, although not 
explicitly, to “a failure of the women’s leadership [who] knew that for 
the women’s movement to be effective, it must be kept out of factional 
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struggles” but failed to prevent these conflicts (121). Missing from this 
analysis, however, is a more substantive discussion of the political circum- 
stances that triggered these conflicts. 

Nevertheless, in the book’s concluding chapter Kawar offers a good dis- 
cussion of how the famous handshake between Yasir Arafat and Yitzhak 
Rabin in September 1993 forced the women’s movement, along with 
other segments of Palestinian society, to reformulate its broader political 
agenda and its short- and long-term strategies. Of particular interest in this 
context is Kawar’s discussion of the process that led to the formulation of 
the “Women’s Charter” in 1994. The charter, which was endorsed by all 
of the women’s committees and presented to Yasir Arafat, was designed 
to safeguard Palestinian women’s legal, social, and political rights. Kawar 
implies that the Women’s Charter—like other changes in the women’s 
leadership, agenda, and strategies—reflects a transition from revolution 
to state building. Whether viewing the current moment as a step toward 
statchood or as a prelude to an anti-apartheid struggle, few will disagree 
with Kawar’s conclusion that “the women’s leadership in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip seems determined to remain at the forefront of the struggle 
for Palestinian statehood and women’s liberation” (128). The key question 
remains, however: Which obstacles will they have to overcome along the 
way? 

On the other side of the Palestinian-Israeli divide, Yishai’s book seeks to 
highlight the complex relationship between Israeli women and the Jewish 
state, focusing primarily on the roles and participation of women in all 
spheres of political life in Israel. Yisbai argues that because of the persis- 
tence of the Arab-Israeli conflict, “women in Israel have vacillated between 
two alternatives: mobilization to the feminist banner or integration with 
institutions associated with the national flag” (232). This irreconcilable 
tension between efforts to advance their own social, political, and legal 
status as women and their mobilization in the service of their national col- 
lectivity explains, according to Yishai, the patterns of women’s political 
involvement in Israel. The book provides brief accounts of women’s politi- 
cal involvement in various governmental and nongovernmental frame- 
works. Three specific questions frame this inquiry: (1) What is the scope 
and type of women’s organizing? (2) What are the causes for the emer- 
gence of women’s voices? and (3) What are the outcomes of women’s po- 
litical activity? . 

Yishai’s examination of these questions in the Israeli context is grounded 
in two themes central to feminist political theory: mobilization versus inte- 
gration and private versus public. Focusing primarily on the United States, 
research informed by these themes has stressed that women who want to 
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get involved politically face two major dilemmas. The first, integration 
yersus mobilization, involves the decision either to act from within the 
system, alongside men, or to mobilize from without, closing ranks with 
like-minded women to effect change. The second dilemma, public versus 
private, involves the acceptance or challenge of the ancient distinction be- 
tween private and public life. This decision, Yishai suggests, determines 
the type and scope of women’s organizing. 

As a case in point, Yishai examines the roles that Israeli women have 
played in recent political developments in the region. She points out that 
women’s exclusion from the core of power in Israel is particularly evident 
in the fact that “not one woman took part in the long and arduous talks 
with Palestinians or with the leaders of the Arab States” (233). Moreover, 
she concludes, “the peace arena has remained men’s domain” (233). The 
accuracy of this statement, however, depends on one’s definition of the 
peace arena and of peace more generally. While it is true that women were 
excluded from the official venues that led to the signing of the Oslo Ac- 
cords, they have been at the forefront of the Israeli peace movement, espe- 
cially since the intifada. Ironically, while trying to challenge women’s mar- 
ginalization in Israeli politics, Yishai reinforces it by devoting only two 
pages of the entire book to the analysis of the women’s peace movement. 

A similar pattern is evident in her analysis of the political mobilization 
of Palestinian women within Israel, a topic that she covers in less than two 
pages. The result is a partial and unsubstantiated account of this group, 
which underscores its marginalization on the Israeli political scene. Instead 
of grounding her analysis in recent literature on the topic, as she does else- 
where in the book, she resorts to superficial generalizations grounded in 
Orientalist stereotypes. Unaware of her patronizing approach, Yishai states 
that, “as faithful members of a traditional society, Arab women have not 
been active in public life” (85). However, recent scholarship on Palestinian 
women in Israel points out that tradition alone does not explain women’s 
levels of political participation. Rather, the roles and status of Palestinian 
women in Israel, which have undergone dramatic changes in recent years, 
have been determined to a great extent by a combination of political, eco- 
nomic, social, and ideological forces (see, e.g., Espanioli 1994). Yishai’s 
analysis, not only in this case but also throughout the book, does not in- 
clude a systematic analysis of these forces and their effects on women’s 
political involvement. Thus, despite its clear conceptual framework and 
wealth of information about some arenas of women’s political organizing, 
the book falls short of critically examining the relationship between the 
national flag and the feminist banner. The political involvement of women 
peace activists and Palestinian women in Israel demonstrates that the main 
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question is not whether women choose to rally around the flag or the ban- 
ner but whether they have the space to formulate an independent political 
agenda in a society where feminism is still viewed by many as a threat to 
national security. 

The relationship between feminism and nationalism is central to Em- 
mett’s book as well. One of her principal arguments is that many Israeli 
and Palestinian women have transcended national boundaries by forging 
feminist alliances and creating “transnational spaces for both nations sev- 
eral years before Norway offered such a space for Israelis and Palestinians 
in 1993” (44). Emmett’s analysis of these alliances is naive at best, revealing 
little understanding of Palestinian women’s expectations and concerns re- 
garding their relationships with their Jewish counterparts. In fact, most 
Palestinian women did not view the intifada as an opportunity to forge 
feminist unity or construct sororal relationships with Jewish women in Is- 
rael; rather, they had hoped the uprising would trigger a radical transfor- 
mation in the political views of Israeli-Jewish women. However, most 
Israeli-Jewish women who were active in the womens peace movement 
failed to meet these expectations. Many were not as eager as their Palestin- 
ian counterparts to discuss politics or to devise strategies to confront the 
brutal practices of the occupation. Instead, they appeared to be more inter- 
ested in encounters based on similarities and grounded in the principle of 
dialogue between equals.’ 

With few (and only passing) mentions of the volatile political situation 
during the intifada and even fewer references to the history of the conflict, 
Emmett examines several public encounters between Jewish and Palestin- 
ian women, mostly those who hold Israeli citizenship. Women’s confer- 
ences or visits of Israeli women to the West Bank and Gaza Strip are thus 
presented as important contributions to the construction of what Emmett 
terms “sororal transnational solidarity” (89). She argues that “within, 
around, and beyond the problematic differences women daringly construct 
unity” (89). Emmett’s emphasis on unity establishes a false symmetry be- 
tween Palestinian and Jewish nationalisms and thus underrates the two 
fundamental differences between the two national movements: first, the 
difference between institutionalized state nationalism and the nationalism 
of a liberation movement, and, second, the disparity in power relations 
between an occupying state and a population struggling to rid itself of that 
state’s rule. Emmett also overlooks the fact that, because of the different 
political and socioeconomic contexts within which their struggles have un- 


* For an extensive discussion of alliances between Palestinian and Isracli-Jewish women, 
sce Sharoni 1995. 
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folded, Palestinian and Israeli-Jewish women tend to embrace different in- 
terpretations of feminism and its relationship to various nationalisms. The 
Israeli women’s peace movement has been informed for the most part by 
Western feminism and has seldom challenged the state’s narrow formula- 
tion of national security. For the Palestinian women’s movement, however, 
the struggle for gender equality has been part of a broader national libera- 
tion and anticolonial struggle (see Sharoni 1995). Emmett misses a unique 
opportunity to examine these differences, choosing instead to focus on 
such commonalities as gender identity and women’s shared experiences. 
Coming to terms with these differences is crucial to understanding the 
complex relationship between Palestinian and Isracli-Jewish women and 
negotiating the terms of solidarity. 

Its shortcomings notwithstanding, some readers may find the book ap- 
pealing because of Emmett’s efforts to demonstrate that her arguments are 
applicable beyond the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, with particular relevance 
to conflicts involving multiculturalism in the United States. This thesis is 
the focus of the book’s last two chapters, which, in my view, are more 
original and stimulating than the earlier chapters — rich in both empirical 
detail and theoretical insight. Emmett concludes on a general note, stating 
that “a scholarly focus on marginalized groups (women, the working class, 
ethnic minorities, etc.) is not just a question of more studies celebrating 
silenced groups.” Rather, she argues, “when we attend to the margins... 
we should expect to find out more about political life generally” (240). 
Indeed, all of the books included in this review underscore the validity of 
Emmett’s conclusion. The life stories and political perspectives of ordinary 
men and women in a Palestinian refugee camp and on an Israeli kibbutz, 
like the stories of Palestinian mothers and daughters and women activists, 
are a valuable source of insights about political life on both sides of the 
Palestinian-Israeli divide. 

Contrary to conventional literature about the Palestinian-Israeli con- 
flict, which tends to render women and gender issues invisible or unim- 
portant, these books demonstrate the centrality of gender to understanding 
the conflict and the prospects for its resolution. Taken together, they chal- 
lenge, in their own ways, stereotypical representations of both Palestinian 
and Israeli women. The authors seek to capture a multiplicity of voices 
and perspectives, presenting individual narratives in relation to the volatile 
historical and sociopolitical context. This task, however, is complicated by 
the fact that, with the exception of Yishai and Othman, all of the authors 
are “outsiders” who were educated and (with the exception of Gunn, who 
currently teaches in South Africa) hold academic posts in the United 
States. The tensions between “inside” and “outside” and such questions as 
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who is authorized to represent the “inside? and for what audience, have 
been at the center of numerous theoretical and political debates. 

Most of the authors do not try to gloss over these tensions; they are 
familiar with the scholarly debates around identity and difference and are 
well aware of the power and privilege they enjoy because of their social 
locations. This is particularly evident in the books by Ferguson and Gunn, 
who work in genres that enable them to reflect critically on their own sub- 
ject positions as part of the stories they set out to tell. Throughout the 
book, Ferguson problematizes her own social location as a “U.S. academic 
living on a kibbutz, agoya (non-Jew) marrying into an Israeli Jewish family 
[and] a feminist in the place that may well have invented patriarchy” (1). 
Against this background she recognizes from the outset that “mapping the 
identity practices of others can be an arrogant and judgmental act, the ca- 
sual critical glance of the cross-cultural tourist” (2). Along the same lines, 
Gunn acknowledges that “the stories I tell were filtered through my hu- 
manness, the declared and undeclared baggage of past experiences as well 
as the ‘subject positions’ I occupy—in their broadest strokes as white, 
Western, middle-aged, and female” (40). These examples of situated schol- 
arship suggest that the issue at stake is not who has the right to write about 
Palestinian or Israeli women (and men) but how the act of writing is car- 
ried out.* 

The mode of writing is, of course, related to each book’s anticipated 
audience. Like most scholarship on gender and the Palestinian-Israeli con- 
flict, these books were written, for the most part, for an English-speaking 
audience located primarily outside the Middle East. Othman has mixed 
feelings about being an “insider” writing for “outsiders”: “I am glad that 
English speaking people, especially women, will be reading these stories. I 
want others to know about us. But I also hope that someday these stories 
will be available in Arabic. I want my mother and sisters and friends to 
read these ‘lives’? My father and brothers, too” (228). Their contribution 
to the growing body of literature on this topic in North America and in 
Europe notwithstanding, one would indeed hope that these works will 
soon be available in Arabic and Hebrew as well. 


Washington Semester and World Capitals Program 
American University 


* As I write this essay, I am aware that my analysis of these books us colored to a great 
extent by my own social location, fragmented identity, and personal/polincal expenences. I 
was bom Jewish and hved most of my life in Israel, where I was active in both the peace 
movement and the women’s movement. In the past decade, I have been involved in solidanty 
and advocacy work on behalf of Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza Stop. 
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Only Paradoxes to Offer: French Feminists and the Rights of Man. By Joan Wal- 
lach Scott. Cambridge, Mass.: Oxford University Press, 1996. 


Enghsh Feminism, 1780-1980. By Barbara Caine. Oxford and New York: 
Orford University Press, 1997. 


Marilyn Lake, LaTrobe University 


ow might we understand the history of feminism? A history of energy, 

brilliance, creativeness, and daring to be sure, but it is also a puzzling 

political movement whose goals seem to be ever beyond reach and 
whose major victories seem only to highlight the clusiveness of the ends 
pursued. The goals, moreover, are forever changing — designated variously 
as womens “equality,” “autonomy,” “freedom,” or “independence” — as 
are the discursive strategies deployed to attain them, oscillating famously 
between “sameness” and “difference.” Although the history of feminism is 
traditionally conceived as a linear narrative of advancement, an evolution- 
ary progress, overcoming opposition and setbacks, there is a growing sense 
in these reflective, sober times that we are dealing with an altogether more 
complex project and that the dilemmas of feminism are intractable ones. 
Joan Scott’s and Barbara Caine’s recent histories of feminism in France and 
in England both chart some of these complexities, but in different ways 
and to different effects. 

Scott’s Only Paradoxes to Offer is as defiant and daring as the four femi- 
nists whose arguments she analyzes with elegance, verve, and skill. Her 
analysis is exemplary, whether her subject be (the ultimately guillotined) 
Olympe de Gouges’s imaginative appropriation of the status of citizen by 
speaking as a man, Jeanne Deroin’s emphasis on the special responsibility 
of maternity and her argument that, in Scott’s words, “childbearers were 
rightsbearers,” Hubertine Auclert’s collectivist advocacy of the “enfran- 
chisement of the social,” Madeleine Pelletier’s individualist refusal to bear 
the demeaning marks of the feminine, or (in something of an afterword) 
the “self importance” of Louise Weiss’s announcement of women’s histori- 
cal agency. Ever conscious of the specificity of historical context, Scotts 
book is in part a response to recent feminist disputes over “equality versus 
difference,” a product of her impatience with the implication that there is 
a solution to be found, that one side must be judged the better feminism. 
For Scott these disputes miss the point that feminism bas always been pro- 
duced in the space of a paradox whose terms it reproduces. Forced to deal 
with the declared sameness of women and men as citizens on the one hand 
and the exclusionary masculinity of the individual citizen on the other, 


Penmussion to repant a book review printed m this section may be obtaned only from the author. 
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feminists perforce developed a genius for formulating political claims as 
women, as men, as workers, as mothers, as the same and as different, often 
all at once. As a historian, Scott wants to emphasize the specificity of the 
moments in which her four protagonists pressed their claims; as a theoreti- 
cally engaged historian she wants to demonstrate the discursive determina- 
tions of agency. 

“The subject of feminism was not constant, Scott writes. “The terms 
of her representation shifted, and in those shifts we find not only women’s 
history, but also the histories of philosophy, psychology, and politics” (14). 
Scott’s history is a history of ideas; her account of the twists and turns in 
feminist argument provokes a consideration of the discursive constitution 
of “imagination” and “reason,” “the individual” and “the social,” forcing 
us to recognize the contingency of feminism and the discursive nature of 
feminist agency. Boldly, she suggests that we think of her feminist subjects 
not as heroines, or even as exemplary agents, but as “sites” for the enact- 
ment of cultural and political contests. Ironically, despite her best inten- 
tions, the feminist protagonists who have “only paradoxes to offer” emerge 
as passionate, enraged, memorable individuals (in all their particularity). 
Scot’s own animating intelligence, her passionate engagement with the 
question of what they are able to say, gives life to these argumentative and 
willful women who, though ineligible, nominated themselves for political 
office, set up their own ballot boxes, raged against the demeaning marks 
of femininity, and demanded that “the dogma of equality no longer be a 
lie” (68). 

That feminism was produced by the exclusions enacted by the new 
nineteenth-century republics is also Caine’s starting point in English Fems- 
nism, 1780-1980, but her account locates feminism in a broad historical 
context that includes the impact on women of demographic, economic, 
and political change. She insists that late eighteenth- and carly nineteenth- 
century debates cannot be understood without “some recognition of the 
changing social and economic situation of women, both within the family 
and in the wider society, which accompanied the processes of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization” (14). While Scott focuses primarily on the shifting 
discursive strategies of French feminists who claimed rights as citizens, 
Caine’s attention is caught by English feminists’ abiding preoccupations 
with sexual relations and personal life, with the “enslavement” of women 
in marriage, and, more generally, what Caine calls “the fundamentally sex- 
ual nature of male domination” (167). Thus is Mary Wollstonecraft joined 
with Josephine Butler, Christobel Pankhurst, Dora Russell, and many oth- 
ers: for these English women, the question of personal life was “always an 
integral part of feminism” (147). This is not to say that English feminism 
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was not interested in access to public life and paid work; in fact, the plight 
of the increasing numbers of “surplus women” in the nineteenth century 
motivated much feminist action, and in the twentieth century the Six Point 
Group and Open Door International were formed partly as a result of 
some feminists’ impatience with others’ enthusiasm for policies such as 
family endowment. Caine’s comprebensive account of English feminism 
reveals that shifts in orientation of the sort that Scott analyzes often re- 
sulted from conflict among feminists themselves as they pursued the im- 
possible task of speaking for “women.” Such representations of “women,” 
as Denise Riley and Judith Butler have pointed out, invariably produce a 
chain of refusals. In recent times these refusals have nowhere been louder 
than among black, “Third World? colonized, and indigenous women. The 
subject of feminism has not been constant, as Scott points out, but in these 
accounts she was invariably white. The books demonstrate that colonized 
women, in Algeria and India for example, were deployed in feminist dis- 
course as the objects of reform and indeed sometimes became the very 
raison Pétre of French and English feminists’ daims on citizenship. Caine 
cites Antoinette Burton’s important insights as to the importance of the 
empire for the constitution of English feminist subjectivities, and Scott 
mentions in passing that “individuality” was constituted in terms of sexual 
and racial difference. However, the extent to which the project of feminism 
itself was a product of not just republicanism but also imperialism, the full 
implications of its embeddedness in racial difference, and the implications 
of the different styles of feminism for the colonized women on whose be- 
half feminists so often spoke have yet to be fully explored. 1 


1 Denise Riley, “Ase I That Nams?”: Feminism and the Category of “Women” in History 
(London: Macmillan, 1988); Judith Butler, Genser Trouble: Femimsm ama the Subversion of 
Identity (New York: Routledge, 1990). 
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Doing Justice, Doing Gender: Women in Law and Criminal Justice Occupations. 
By Susan Ehriich Martin and Nancy C. Junk. Thousand Oaks, Calif.: 
Sage, 1996. 

Gender Trials: Emotional Lives in Contemporary Law Firms. By Jennifer L. 
Pierce. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1995. 


Kimberty J. Cook, University of Southern Maine 


hese books are timely in their contribution to women’s studies. For 

any of us who have been asked the questions, “Isn't feminism irrelevant 

now? Hasn't equality been achieved already? What’s the problem?” we 
need only point to these publications as indications of how much more 
work needs to be done. Both books make important contributions to theo- 
ries of gender, advancing some of the most important debates and offer 
some practical solutions for battling sexism in the workplace. 

Doing Justice, Doing Gender, by Susan E. Martin and Nancy C. Jurik, 
provides an excellent review of the modern dilemmas facing women in 
criminal justice occupations. It begins with a brief history of women in 
criminal justice occupations and a review of the “doing gender” perspective 
employed in the book. Women have been involved in police work since 
the turn of this century, but their role has mostly been to police other 
women. Token women were marginally tolerated within the masculine in- 
stitution, provided that they did not reach a critical mass for making sig- 
nificant changes. Until the women’s movement of the 1970s, the over- 
whelming majority (more than 98 percent) of police officers were men 
(48). By 1993, in even the most inclusive jurisdictions in large police de- 
partments, only 13.7 percent of swom officers were women, demonstra- 
ting that policing remains a male-dominated profession. The numbers do 
not tell the whole story, however; many women officers experience sexual 
harassment and assault that the masculine organizational structure denies, 
avoids, or permits. The harrowing stories of sexual harassment that Martin 
and Jurik present should convince even the most ardent critic that much 
remains to be done on behalf of women police. 

Martin and Jurik also examine the rise of women entering the legal pro- 
fession, especially as prosecutors and defense attorneys. Within the last 
twenty-five years, law schools have been forced to open admission to 
women and now nearly half the members of all first-year law school classes, 
and nearly 25 percent of practicing attorneys, are women (104). However, 
women continue to face the masculinist legal culture where the standards 
of the “reasonable person” are still based on what a “reasonable man” 
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might do in any given situation. Women, as law students and lawyers, are 
not evaluated based on their merit, according to these authors, but as 
women first, then as lawyers. For instance, if a woman is behaving aggres- 
sively in representing her client, she is labeled a “bitch” and perceived as 
too difficult to work well with others. If, on the other hand, she is “nice” 
or accommodating, she is considered an ineffective advocate for her clients. 
This double bind puts women lawyers in a dilemma that leads to excessive 
stress and to doubts about their professional success. 

Women working in correctional institutions face similar problems, typi- 
cally compounded by greater racial and ethnic tensions. Women correc- 
tional officers in men’s prisons must maintain a “toughness” to gain the 
respect of the inmates and their fellow (read: male) guards, although, given 
social expectations that women not be tough, this sometimes leads to 
greater levels of stress for women correctional officers than for their male 
counterparts. They are also often harassed on the job by both colleagues 
and inmates, which the correctional institutions tend to dismiss this as a 
part of the job. The problems are especially acute when women of color 
are employed as guards in prisons holding mostly inmates of color. Race- 
traitor accusations, along with sexist remarks about women having author- 
ity and keeping guard over men, are not uncommon. 

Martin and Jurik conclude with a useful exploration of theoretical de- 
bates on women in criminal justice, arguing that “sameness, difference and 
dominance arguments all provide one-dimensional views of women: they 
ignore class, race-cthnic, cultural and situational difference among women 
(as well as personality variations among individuals)” (223). Using theory 
that has emerged since West and Zimmerman’s (1987) influential essay 
on the concept, Martin and Jurik argue that “doing gender” or gendered 
structured action, remains a powerful dynamic in women’s lives.! 

Jennifer L. Pierce’s Gender Trials is an outstanding ethnographic study 
of the gendered work environment in a large law firm, a private corpora- 
tion’s legal department, and a training institute for attorneys. When her 
attempts to gain access to these settings as an ethnographer were unsuc- 
cessful (no firms would permit her access), she decided to do her ethnogra- 
phy covertly. She worked as a paralegal in a large law firm and later worked 
in the legal department of a private corporation and attended a training 
seminar for litigators. She identified herself as a student working her way 


* Candace West and Don H. Zammerman, “Doing Gender,” Gender & Society 9 (1987): 
8-37. See also Kimberly J. Cook and Phoebe M. Stambaugh, “Tuna Memos and Pissing 
Contests. Doing Gender and Male Dominance on the Internet” in Everyday Seam m the 
Third Millenntwm, cd. Carol R. Ronai, Barbara Zeembik, and Joc R. Feagin (New York: 
Routledge, 1997). 
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through graduate school and tried to be candid about the topic of her 
research. The book ties together the emotional labor performed in law 
firms and the structural boundaries of different employees’ roles. 

Pierce begins by examining the “Rambo litigators” she encountered in 
the field. Training lawyers to be as aggressive and intimidating as possible 
in order to win for their clients gives many men an advantage over women, 
whose socialization typically discourages such traits. Rambo litigators use 
specific tactics, including intimidation and strategic friendliness, for “the 
control and domination of others through manipulation, [which] reflects 
a particular cultural conception of masculinity” (59). With intimidation, 
lawyers deliberately work at controlling, destroying, and “raping” the wit- 
ness (63). Such “masculine images of violence . . . are used repeatedly to 
characterize the attorney’s relationship to legal audiences” (70). Strategic 
friendliness is also useful in many legal arenas, including jury selection, 
where they may try to “seduce” the potential jurors into seeing their side 
of the conflict from the beginning. Even when women are lawyers, the 
tactics often remain highly gendered. For instance, some women attorneys 
adopt a Rambo approach, some embrace “being nice,” and some “split the 
difference” between the two. 

Rambo litigators rely extensively on paralegal support, a woman- 
dominated occupation. The emotional labor required of paralegals is ex- 
feedback on their legal strategies, and always deferring to their authority. 
Lawyers often treat the paralegals as if they’re invisible until they need spe- 
cific work from them. The paralegal is also expected to be a caretaker, or 
the “perfect mother,” as Pierce describes it (98). Pierce’s discussion of this 
gendered coping is brilliantly informed by the debates among Carol Gilli- 
gan, Rosabeth Moss Kanter, and Nancy Chodorow, and she outlines the 
strategies of resistance and accommodation used by some women para- 
legals: infantilizing the attorneys, personalizing their relationship, being 
nice, labeling themselves temporary workers, rationalizing their career 
choices. 

The major strength of Pierce’s study is its contribution to bridging the 
gap between microlevel behavior and macrolevel structural boundaries. 
“Doing gender” allows workers to accomplish masculinity and femininity 
within the structural context of the law firm, while at the same time con- 
forming to or challenging interpersonal role expectations. This is a brilliant 
proposition and one that substantially deepens understandings of how 
gender inequalities are reproduced in the modern workplace and in mod- 


ern society. 1 
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Gender, Equity, and Schooling: Policy and Practice. Edited by Barbara J. Bank 
and Peter M. Hall. New York and London: Garland, 1997. 


Gender In/forms Curriculum: From Enrichment to Transformation. Edited by 
Jane Gaskell and John Willinsky. New York: OISE Press and Teachers Col- 
lege Press, 1995. 


Gender, Literacy, Curriculum: Re-writing School Geography, By Alison Lee. 
London: Taylor and Francis, 1996. 


Bronvryn Davies, James Cook University 


eminist studies of schooling over the last decade have become increas- 

ingly theoretically intricate as they have struggled with the apparent 

intransigence of gender inequalities. How can it be possible to change 
so much, to remove so many barriers, to outlaw so many sexist practices 
and still to find male domination and assumptions of male superiority lurk- 
ing in the interstices of institutions and everyday practices? Many have 
been quick to provide counterfeminist answers: the differences are “natu- 
ral,” in the genes or the brain— anywhere, as long as we understand that 
the gender order cannot be disrupted. Quite often these claimants appear 
to be unconscious of the pleasure they evidently take in their claims. Oth- 
ers, parents and teachers, mystified by the intransigence of difference, often 
accept such “scientific” claims, not least because they absolve them of guilt 
and the responsibility for bringing about change. 

Barbara Bank and Peter Hall have put together a set of readings that 
largely ignores the complexity of this struggle, though they begin with a 
discussion of the paradorical nature of gender reform: “the more things 
change,” Bank observes, “the more they stay the same.” The focus of their 
book is on policy and the implementation of equity policies in schools and 
educational agencies. Gender equity policies have failed, the book sug- 
gests, because they are not mandatory and have been inadequately policed. 
However, gender inequities in schools will not change just through policy/ 
policing. In 1994, in Australia, I carried out action research with teachers 
who were trying to bring about change in their classrooms, in line with 
nationally mandated gender equity policies. The attempts to undermine 
their programs of change became a central issue of the book that the teach- 
ers and I wrote about our study.’ Although outlawing sexism is a necessary 

? Bronwyn Davies, Pewer/Ksewledge/Desirs: Changing School Organisation and Management 


Practices (Canberra: Department of Employment, Education, Traning, and Youth Affairs, 
1996). 
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part of the intricate jigsaw of change, mandated policies alone are likely to 
make very little difference. Very few principals in our study could resist 
undermining what their teachers were doing, even though they were under 
close scrutiny from their executive directors and even though their actions 
were being reported in a national study. 

Yer the gender politics of the Bank and Hall volume has a refreshing 
optimism, and their book provides a possible starting point for anyone 
who wants to begin thinking about gender and schooling. The contribu- 
tors draw on the research of the past decade to provide detailed descrip- 
tions of observable sexism in schools. Further they report a number of 
strategies teachers and students can use to deal with the inequities they 
experience and observe. The book provides a possible point of entry for 
those who are still unsure what gender equity in schools is all about. 

The collection of essays edited by Jane Gaskell and John Willinsky, in 
contrast, provides a rich seam of theoretical and practical insight, ad- 
dressing the complexity and intricacy of the problems faced by those who 
research gender and work to revise gendered practices in line with that 
research. Each essay focuses on an area of the curriculum, such as art educa- 
tion, music education, educational technology, English, ESL, physical edu- 
cation, and so on, producing fascinating insights into the struggles in and 
around these bodies of knowledge and the practices in which teachers and 
students engage. None of these writers assumes that a bad, sexist classroom 
can be transformed into a good, gender-equitable one if only it is done 
right. Each recognizes the complex ways individuals are constituted by and 
reproduce the forms of knowing that hold gender inequalities in place. 
The new can only be woven out of—in relation to and in tension with— 
the old, and the old has many ways of fixing itself, both from the outside 
and through familiar and pleasurable patterns of desire. For example, in 
“The Feminist Trespass’: Gender Literature and the Curriculum,” Ursula 
Kelly writes: 


At the crux of effective gendered subject production are the con- 
structs of desire and pleasure. Tied to any forms of identity are deep 
and abiding senses of what women have come to want and to find 
pleasurable and how we women sce ourselves being able to se- 
cure those wants in a smotheringly sexist, heterosexist, and racist 

... If the political project of gender analyses of literature and cur- 
riculum has any worth at all it is in its commitment to work in the 
production of more conscious gendered subjects who see how all 
facets of culture work on, with and against us; who are in touch with 
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the contradictions and changing character of our struggles around 
subjectivity; and, most importantly, who can confront the ways in 
which we are implicated in our present circumstances while celebrat- 
ing and acting on the desire to be agents in (re)shaping the pres- 
ent.” (102-3) 


As I read each one of the papers, I wanted to pass the book on to people 
I knew working in that curriculum area. The list was absurdly long by the 
time I got to the end. Everyone I knew, I became convinced, would want 
to read this book. The authors do not rely on unrealistic optimism but 
offer insights into the complex struggles of coming to know oneself differ- 
ently in the context of knowledges that keep in place old ways of knowing. 

There is, however, one disturbing note struck in this book, in the essay 
by Annette Henry titled “Better a Maroon than a Mammy.” Henry found 
herself alienated and alone at the conference at which these essays were 
first presented. Her open identification as a black woman was greeted with 
what she experienced as a hostile antiessentializing discourse. No one 
seemed interested in what she had to say; their poststructuralist perspec- 
tives ruled out the apparent essentialism of her position. Her article is a 
poignant reminder of Kristeva’s argument that various feminisms must 
work with and not against each other, even when they are profoundly con- 
tradictory.? Since all feminisms address some aspect of the infinitely com- 
plex entanglement of sexist structures and practices, each has its place in 
the struggle of understanding and deconstructing the puzzle. 

Alison Lee’s book moves to yet another level of complexity in the gen- 
der puzzle as it is played out in classrooms. Lee recognizes the value of the 
poststructuralist analyses provided in Gaskell and Willinsky and the kinds 
of critical literacy they espouse. But her analysis suggests that our immer- 
sion in multiple and contradictory discourses, even within one disciplinary 
area such as geography, requires the kind of detailed and sophisticated anal- 
ysis of written and spoken texts that few have the knowledge or the pa- 
tience to undertake. The multidiscursive and heteroglossic nature of aurric- 
ulum (understood both as knowledge and practice) is such that no simple 
causal argument about sexism in the curriculum and its effects on students 
can be made. Identity and power are constructed in and through the curric- 
ulum in ways that are both complementary and conflicting. Lee does not 
set out to find solutions but begins with the task of re-secing what is there. 
Her book, “as a report of an investigation, does not seek or claim transpar- 
ency; it does not seek to ‘tell the truth’ about the class in question ‘as it 


? Julia Kristeva, “Women’s Time,” in The Kristene Reader, ed. Tonl Mo: (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1986), 187-213. First published in Syms 7, no. 1 (1981): 13-35. 
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really was’. Rather this is quite explicitly an exercise in writing the class- 
room.... J am not the eyewitness narrator of the story of this class. 
Rather, I am, on one level at least, its producer. It is, reflexively, in the 
terms of the critical ethnography literature, a ‘conceptuaP rather than a 
‘perceptual’ narrative of a particular geography classroom” (23). Lee draws 
on the conceptual tools of systemic functional linguistics and poststructur- 
alist theory to analyze the written and spoken products of this one class- 
room. The fine-grained detail of her analysis disrupts any simplistic notions 
of competence and literacy skills. She shows, for example, how some girls’ 
preference for and apparently superior skills in written forms of language 
may not be acknowledged and may even be read as less valuable than boys’ 
entry into the curriculum through spoken language. This is a daunting and 
impressive book that should not be ignored. 

These three books take us through a broad range of approaches to gen- 
der and schooling. The first approach suggests that adequate policing will 
lead to correct intentions and in turn to strategies that will bring about 
change. There is truth in this approach, but it is not enough on its own, 
as it can feed into the kinds of “scientific truths” about gender difference 
that come into play when gender equity strategies do not bring about sub- 
stantial change. The second approach is a belief that reflexive awareness, 
or critical literacy, will enable comprehension of the constitutive force of 
the multiple discourses through which subjects are produced. Such aware- 
ness will open up the possibility of change by shifting the balance away 
from being constituted toward being constitutive. This approach grapples 
with the rich complexity of gendered life without seeking simple transfor- 
mations or even, necessarily, “politically correct” versions of gender poli- 
tics. Instead, it allows teachers and students to see the contradictions and 
tensions in the multiple discourses that make up any one moment and to 
gain insights that may make momentary or profound shifts in the way 
the social/emotional world is constituted at any point in time. The third 
approach suggests that the real challenge is to produce a conceptual map 
of the ways gender is played out in classrooms. Such conceptual mapping 
is even more complex than poststructuralist analyses have led us to believe, 
but the detailed awareness it provides may make significant contributions 
to the second approach. 1 
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Forms of Expansion: Recent Long Poems by Women. By Lynn Keller. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago Press, 1997. 
Mass., and London: Harvard University Press, 1995. 


Jeanne Heuving, University of Washington, Bothell 


hose of us who have defined our feminist endeavors through poetry 

criticism are acutely aware of the radical decline of the influence of po- 

etry and poetry criticism in the last few decades. While fine feminist 
poetry criticism and women’s poetry are being written, they rarely attract a 
larger audience in cultural or literary studies, much less in interdisciplinary 
women studies. 

In the not too distant past, poetry was central in literature departments, 
and poetics — as the study of meaning systems — was indispensable to liter- 
ary criticism and theory. Indeed, with the ascendancy of New Critical be- 
liefs in the autonomy of literary texts, poetry, in foregrounding its own 
operations and linguistic phenomena, contributed directly to theories 
about literature and a specific literary realm. 

The decline of poetry’s significance is not unrelated to the rise of femi- 
nist and other politically committed critiques. As feminist literary criticism 
that was committed to political and historical analysis sought to chart so- 
cial scripts onto the voids left by a universalizing New Criticism, it found 
objects of analysis (such as the novel) and methods (such as thematic inter- 
pretation and discourse analysis) that would deliver the goods far more 
readily than poetry. Given its own highly elusive and allusive gestures that 
derive much of their significance within individual poems and practices, 
poetry was not an obvious place for feminist literary criticism to begin. 

Yet, while recent times have proved to be inauspicious for poetry and 
poetry criticism, important questions remain. To what extent is the chang- 
ing focus away from poetry an appropriate adjustment of its overvaluation 
(perhaps) by New Critics? How might critical attention be shifted once 
again to make poetry a more vital site of critical investigation? Indeed, 
poorly, why do these areas still attract so many women practitioners? What 
specifically do they seek in this often insular field of endeavor? 

If poetry criticism is to satisfy as an important inquiry within larger- 
scale investigations of cultural and social forces, the specificity of different 
poetic practices needs to be considered. To interpret poetry as merely one 
more discourse in an undifferentiated field of discourses is not only to seri- 
ously underread poetry, but also to miss its social reality. Literary and cul- 
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tural studies’ recent attention to aesthetic realms and dispositions is likely 
to yield important insights into poetry. Moreover, poctics—as the study 
of meaning systems through which poetry is constructed—needs to be 
given renewed importance. For even if poetry does not lend itself readily 
to large-scale revisions of social narratives, it can vitally contribute to un- 
derstandings of how meanings are made. 

While neither of the books under review takes on these broader chal- 
lenges directly (since they primarily address critical audiences already en- 
gaged with poetry), both make incisive inquiries into poetic meanings that 
should have significance outside poctry’s enclaves as well. In Forms of 
Expansion, Lynn Keller establishes an important new field for feminist po- 
etry criticism, women’s long poems. Keller suggests that women poets em- 
powered by feminism have turned increasingly to the primarily masculine 
genre of the long poem, “no longer intimidated by associations of grand 
poetic scale” (14). Although she does attend to the changed social context 
of women’s long poems, Keller primarily examines each poets writing in 
relation to male precursors and practices. She argues that women’s entry 
into this field has been a conscious step into a “territory previously mapped 
by male poets and traditions” (16). 

The study provides a sense of the compelling array of women’s poetic 
strategies for inscribing female difference. Keller concentrates on a wide 
range of women’s long poems that address issues of race, class, and sexual- 
ity, including the “epic-based” poems of Sharon Doubiago and Judy 
Grahn; the “lyric sequences” of Marilyn Hacker, Rita Dove, and Marie 
Osbey; and the “radically experimental” poetries of Beverly Dahlen, Rachel 
DuPlessis, and Susan Howe (304). While all women wnoiting long poems 
must contend with myths and histories that have marginalized women, 
they deal with these exclusions very differently. For example, in response 
to Charles Olson’s epic-making verse, Doubiago explores large, heroic di- 
mensions of her experience, revising and inventing new myths. Her female 
speaker enacts the Osiris and Isis myth, recovering all of Osiris’s scattered 
body parts, except for his genitals, which she “sculpts” anew (47). Howe, 
on the other hand, responds to Olson’s and other twentieth-century male 
poets’ practice of composing by field (i.c., focusing on a horizon of lan- 
guage rather than dramatic situation) by exploring the silences and gaps 
within historical archives. Redeploying historical languages and fragments 
so that they sound and mean differently, she discloses an absent “femi- 
nine” (252). 

Keller’s emphasis on women’s multiple poctic “strategies” foregrounds 
the difficulty of inscribing female difference within “sustained, ambitious 
poetic forms” (1). She also highlights the particular achievements of each 
poet’s work by engaging different critical contexts and precursors for each. 
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Keller's capacities to describe complex critical debates succinctly and to em- 
pathize with cach writer’s poetic struggles afford a nuanced account of gen- 
dered subjectivity. Yet her very emphasis on diversity sometimes leads her 
to validate diversity for diversity’s sake, and, too often, significant similari- 
ties and differences among poets escape Keller’s analysis because of her con- 
centration on each poet’s tactics as simply individual choices. 

Missing from Keller’s text is sustained engagement with the political 
issues underlying her work, namely, the historic absence of women’s long 
poems. Indeed, Keller rejects almost all discussion of the politics of poetic 
form as being overly “schismatic” and “sectarian.” But her investigation of 
women poets’ need to establish alternative poetic practices in order to 
write long poems implicitly argues that there is a politics to poetic form. 
Indeed, women’s historic success with the other form of epic, the novel, 
only underscores the need for comprehensive questions about the long 
poem. However, Keller never engages the larger import of feminist inquir- 
ies into the connections between poetic authority and female othering, as 
raised by such prominent critics as DuPlessis, Margaret Homans, and Jan 
Montefiore. Moreover, several of the “radically experimental” poets of her 
study have participated in fierce debates within the contemporary poetry 
scene about the politics of poetic form— debates Keller largely passes over. 

In Marianne Moore: Questions of Asthority, Cristanne Miller locates 
Moore’s feminist politics most significantly in her poetics. Miller describes 
how Moore’s rejection of Romantic, Modernist, and sentimental poetic 
traditions that were dependent on a central authorizing agency led her to 
construct an alternative, multivocal authority of her own. While Moore’s 
poetry may espouse definitive points of view, her poetics puts any singular 
outlook into question through both ironized multiple perspectives and in- 
teractive relationships with readers. As Miller summarizes, for Moore “a 
heteroglossic, pluralistic, anti-imperialistic (or anti-specular) presentation 
or intertext of voices acts as a didactic tool of participatory education” (6). 

While other critics have commented on the multiperspectival and non- 
hierarchical aspects of Moore’s poetry, Miller pursues these points far more 
broadly and assertively. Rather than stress Moore’s poetics as a feminine 
or feminist reaction to masculinist economies, she attempts to legitimate 
Moore’s achievement apart from specific gender categories. However, she 
locates a similar poetics in the work of other twentieth-century women 
poets, including Gwendolyn Brooks, Heather McHugh, Alice Fulton, 
Cynthia MacDonald, Lorine Niedecker, and Howe, who “share with 
Moore the conviction that gender, race, class, sexuality, and other aspects 
of identity . . . have powerful historical roots and pragmatic effects, yet are 
nevertheless fundamentally arbitrary” (206). 
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Miller rightfully brings to the forefront Moore’s simultaneously definite 
and open poetic arguments and her efforts to delegitimate received struc- 
tures of identity. Her own book is similarly didactic but open, and she 
is both advocate and interlocutor of Moore’s poetry. Miller’s intelligent 
responsiveness to Moore is extremely refreshing amidst an abundance of 
criticism that either idealizes or vilifies her. The value of Miller’s question- 
ing attitude is especially apparent in her chapter on Moore’s poetic represen- 
tations of race, demarcating her problematic attempts “to celebrate otber- 
ness through specific reference to race and to deny that social categories or 
acculturation are finally significant” (133). 

Yet, while Miller would wish to legitimate Moore’s poetics apart from 
delimiting social categories such as gender, she does not explain why all of 
the poets she identifies as practicing the poetics she describes are women. 
Nor does she explain whether her argument is relevant only within the 
field of poetry or whether its significance might extend to women’s writing 
in other areas as well. Miller does make some claims about the relation 
between Moore’s actual life and her poetics, but these are cursory and 
sometimes problematic. She introduces a highly questionable concept of 
“gender neutrality,” arguing on scant evidence that Moore was signifi- 
cantly outside many of the gender constraints of her time (102). In daim- 
ing that Moore’s poetry has a special affinity for “that which is easily over- 
looked or dismissed within the value systems dominating Western 
education, professionalism, or spiritual/aesthetic vision,” Miller does not 
consider Moore’s class affiliations, which would considerably complicate 
the picture (129). 

Keller’s and Miller’s rich and nuanced attention to how women poets 
make meaning provides for significant feminist poetry criticism. However, 
their studies’ attention to specific poetic traditions and practices may have 
limited interest for a wider feminist audience not familiar with these con- 
texts. Clearly, their attention to how women poets interpolate themselves 
into complex poetic discourses for the purposes of disclosing and trans- 
forming them is an important feminist inquiry. By deliberately inquiring 
into poetry as a site of diverse aesthetic and political practices, feminist 
poetry critics should make way for conversations with feminist critics in 
other fields. 1 
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The Diva’s Mouth: Body, Voice, Prima Donna Politics. By Susan J. Leonardi 


and Rebecca A. Pope. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1996. 


En Travesti: Women, Gender Subversion, Opera. Edited by Corinne E. Black- 
mer and Patricia Juliana Smith. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1995. 


Embodied Voices: Representing Female Vocaltty in Western Culture. Edited by 
Leslie C. Dunn and Nancy A. Jones. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994. 


Bruce W. Holsinger, University of Colorado at Boulder 


Adorno and “tele-phono-graphic bodies” in Embodied Voices, “is the site 

at which . . . the human and the inhuman are differentiated in a state 
of perennial irresolution” (134). Negotiating such differences with consid- 
erable learning and much success, the three collaborations under review 
take as their primary object of critique the voice—or, perhaps, the more 
general problematic of “the vocal,” as Leslie Dunn and Nancy Jones iden- 
tify it in their introduction: “Io move from ‘voice’ to ‘vocality’ . . . implies 
a shift from a concern with the phenomenological roots of voice to a con- 
ception of vocality as a cultural construct” (2). All three books are charac- 
terized by an energetic interdisciplinarity as well as a careful sensitivity to 
the diversities and complexities of musical and vocal culture. 

. In The Divas Month, Susan J. Leonardi and Rebecca A. Pope have pro- 
duced a simultancously critical and celebratory genealogy of the “diva.” 
that operatic icon described so rapturously and to such wide acclaim by 
Wayne Koestenbaum in The Queens Throat.! Like Koestenbaum, Leonardi 
and Pope are up-front and unapologetic about the role of the personal in 
their scholarship, beginning the book with a confessional preface in which 
they actively wonder “how a book . . . that seemed so manageable became 
so impossible” (9). In short, The Dive’s Moth is an entertaining, erudite, 
queer-inflected literary history of the diva— perhaps, until another one 
comes along, te literary history of the diva, one that will be widely cited 
for its searching appraisal of a wealth of narrative representations of oper- 
atic heroines. 

In the first chapter, “Pieces and Breeches,” the authors suggest that the 
. employment of castrati in the performance of sacred and secular music be- 


1 Wayne Kocstenbaum, The Quesws Throat Opera, Homosexuality, and the Mystery of Dass 
(New York: Poseidon, 1993). 
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ginning in the early modern period created “the first operatic divinities, 
the first “divag” (38). Indeed, the “excessive and polymorphous sexuality” 
(30) that the castrato represented to the period’s audiences deeply in- 
formed later manifestations of “diva fervor” in the nineteenth century. 
Though Leonardi and Pope credit the “increasingly complicated poly- 
phony” (25) in the period with the rise of the virtuosic cult figure, as a 
medievalist I wondered whether some reference to earlier precedents 
might have qualified or broadened their argument somewhat: the flond 
organum of the Notre Dame school and the complex harmonies of 
fifteenth-century Franco-Flemish polyphony, for instance, are casily as de- 
manding as the repertories adduced here. Earlier European musical cul- 
tures relied on many of the same gender constructions (and, in some cases, 
gender bendings) in their cultivation of protodiva virtuosity centuries be- 
fore the emergence of the castrato. 

The heart of the book, in chapters 2-5, provides a thorough (and teach- 
able) survey of dozens of so-called diva-novels, which the authors posit 
convincingly as a veritable subgenre of the novel. Leonardi and Pope are 
talented close readers of literary prose, an exegetical skill that serves them 
well throughout the book. My favorite chapter, “Divas, Death, and Detec- 
tives,” begins with Sherlock Holmes’s obsession with the opera singer 
Irene Adler in Arthur Conan Doyle’s “A Scandal in Bohemia” and con- 
cludes with the revisionist works of Barbara Paul and other women writers 
of detective fiction who actively resist the “temperamental-soprano-as- 
corpse” formula (158). A chapter on divas in film ranges from Geraldine 
Ferrars appearance in Lasky’s silent Carmen (1915) to Dario Argento's 
‘Terror at the Opera (1991), a kind of diva-slasher film that the authors might 
have compared to Fatal Attraction and its brilliant appropriation of Ma- 
dame Butterfly. The book’s short final chapter is devoted entirely to the 
performance artist Diamanda Galas, who, according to Leonardi and Pope, 
draws on well-established expectations about operatic heroines in the 
Western art-music tradition but revises them to become the quintessential 
“pomo diva” playing with audience expectations about disease, sexuality, 
and the technologization of performance. (The chapter contains one of the 
best opening sentences of all time: “Before Lorena Bobbitt cut her hus- 
band John and incited a national debate over the boundary between anger 
and insanity, rage and pathology, so neatly tied together in notions of fe- 
male ‘madness? there was Diamanda Galas and her vocal composition Wild 
Women with Steak Knives” [228]). 

Although The Diva’s Moth will delight literary types, musicologists may 
be somewhat disappointed: as the authors forthrightly acknowledge, the 
book “is not, alas, a book about opera” (10) — nor, indeed, even a book 
about music. It does not engage the nitty-gritty details of why, how, and 
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with what consequences certain operatic divas sound a certain way or at- 
tract a certain following, as Koestenbaum does with such relish. Nor do 
the authors address the uniquely musical temptations of specific operas and 
arias as explored by, for example, Mitchell Morris in his contribution to En 
Travesti. Nevertheless, the book represents a major contribution to critical 
musicology while also providing an exemplary model for a new kind of 
collaborative scholarship in the humanities. 

En Travesti (Italian for “in drag”) is a wide-ranging collection of essays 
that tells a complementary but more searchingly diachronic story about 
operatic sexualities than does The Diva’s Mouth. In the process, editors Co- 
rinne Blackmer and Patricia Juliana Smith gather together some of the very 
best writing on music, academic or otherwise, that I have read. The intro- 
duction alone is a tour de force, resisting the standard editorial practice of 
summarizing the essays and tying them together thematically, opting in- 
stead for an overview of opera’s colorfully transgendered history that uses 
the essays themselves to document the historical narrative it crafts. Mary 
Ann Smart’s essay draws on “diva biographies” to issue a shrewd challenge 
to feminist studies of literary biography by Carolyn Heilbrun and others. 
Also compelling is Judith Peraino’s exposition of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas 
(1689) as “a lesbian opera rather than just a queer opera” (108), a distinc- 
tion she defends through careful analysis of both the opera’s musical lay- 
erings and the strangely anthropomorphizing marginalization of Dido and 
Aeneas within the musicological tradition. Elizabeth Wood adds another 
chapter to her groundbreaking work on Ethel Smyth and “Sapphonics,” 
Wood’s term for the “sonic space of lesbian possibility among women who 
compose and perform and women who listen” (27).? Lowell Gallaghers 
well-researched “Jenny Lind and the Voice of America” provides an un- 
precedented look at the roles of musical celebrity and performance in the 
politics of gender, class, and race in the mid-nineteenth-century United 
States. Morris’s essayistic appreciation of the Countess Geschwitz in Berg’s 
Lulu first draws on Schopenhauerian phenomenology to illuminate the 
aesthetics of suffering so crucial to the musical thought of the Second Vien- 
nese School, then concludes by locating the homoerotic rumors sur- 
rounding the composer within “the relationship between modern gay, les- 
bian, and queer sexualities and the erotic styles of fin-de-sitcle Europe” 
(365). Blackmer’s essay on “the saint as queer diva” moves deftly from 
Bernini’s statue of St. Teresa to the “crossing [of] operatic and religious 


2 See also Woods “Sapphonics,” in Oxesring the Prich: The New Gay and Lesbian Musrcolegy, 
ed. Philip Brett, Elrabeth Wood, and Gary Thomas (New York: Routledge, 1994), 27-66, 
and “Lesbsan Fugue,” in Mustoolggy and Difference: Gonder and Secnality in Musit Scholarship, 
ed. Ruth A. Sole (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1993), 164-83. 
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queendom” (312) in the poems of the early modern English writer Rich- 
ard Crashaw to the queer collaboration between Gertrude Stein and Virgil 
Thomson in Four Saints in Three Acs. To my mind, the only disappointing 
contribution is Hélène Cixous’s “Tancredi Continues” (reprinted from her 
Coming to Writing and Other Essays), an impressionistic fantasia on Rossi- 
ni’s opera that eschews all musical or textual analysis and ignores fifteen 
years of Anglo-American feminist scholarship on opera and gender. 

Less explicitly musical in focus is Dunn and Jones’s Embodied Voices, a 
collection designed to address the representation of what the editors call 
“female vocality” in Western culture, from ancient Greek poetry to the 
rock videos of Madonna. Though necessarily less unified than Es Travesty, 
given the potential limitlessness of its subject, the collection manages to 
address the intersection of gender and vocality from a variety of theoretical 
and disciplinary perspectives while remaining coherent and readable to 
nonspecialists in the various fields represented by the contributors. After 
an illuminating editorial introduction outlining the theoretical stakes of 
the project, an opening essay by the well-known classicist Charles Segal 
presents a reading of the twelfth Pythian Ode of Pindar as an attempt to 
contain the “Gorgonic” voice of Medusa within the Apollonian restraints 
of musical order. Linda Austern’s study of boy singers in early modern 
England complements her much-cited essay on Renaissance representa- 
tions of the female voice. Jones’s superb piece on Dante and Casella’s song 
is the first theoretically informed consideration of the complex musical im- 
agery and ideology in the Divine Comedy. The contribution perhaps most 
in line with the rigorous theorization of vocality that the editors call for in 
their introduction is Engh’s “The Siren’s Voice,” which turns to Adorno’s 
writings on the phonograph to demonstrate the Frankfurt critic’s obsession 
with specifically disembodied female vocality and the threat to the human 
voice represented by technology itself. 

Other essays examine female vocality in relation to the construction and 
performance of other categories of cultural difference, such as ethnicity 
and race. Peter Antelyes explores the “ethnic maternal voice” in Jewish- 
American and African-American popular song; Karla F. C. Holloway 
shows how Toni Morrison locates her literary voice within “ancestral and 
modern voices of the black diaspora” (197); and Elizabeth Tolbert presents 
a fascinating overview of the Karelian itesverst, a memorial lament per- 
formed by an indigenous Scandinavian minority living in the borderlands 
between modern-day Finland and the former Soviet Union. Embodied 
Voices closes with a remarkable essay by Nancy Vickers that takes apart a 


* Linda Anstern, “Sing Againe Syren’: The Female Mumcian and Sexual Enchantment in 
Elizabethan Life and Literature,” Rensisancs Onarterly 42 (1989): 420-48. 
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television commercial for Pepsi-Cola that features Madonna. The essay’s 
meticulous research and cultural-materialist cynicism provide a refreshing 
rejoinder to the celebratory excesses that the Madonna industry has in- 
spired within recent academic discourse. 

Musicologists, literary critics, anthropologists, and historians of many 
theoretical persuasions will welcome all three of these books as innovative 
and, for the most part, rigorous additions to the already massive critical 
bibliography on the history of the body and the nature of performance. 1 


The Jew in the Text: Modernity and the Construction of Identity. Edited by 
Linda Nochlin and Tamar Garb. London: Thames & Hudson, 1995. 
The Narrow Bridge: Jewish Views on Mutticultvrnlism. Edited by Marla 
Brettschneider. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1996. 
People of the Book: Thirty Scholars Reflect on Their Jewish Identity, Edited by 
Jeffrey Rubin-Dorsky and Shelley Fisher Fishkin. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1996. 


Laura Levitt, empie University 


To our mothers, Cynthia Garb and the late Elka Heller, to whom we each 
owe not only our Jewiahness but our differing conceptions of its meaning. 
—Nochlin and Garb, The Jew in the Text 


This book is in honor of my grandmother, Evelyn Reinstein, who 
emigrated to the United States in 1921 from Russia and is dedicated to the 
Legacies of the New Jewish Agenda North American Jewish Students 
Appeal. 

— Brettschneider, The Narrow Bridge 


This book is dedicated to our grandparents, ZPL [of blessed memory] 
Lily and Max Doraky 

Anna and Morris Taubman 

Sadie and Samuel Fisher 

Yetta and Charles Breger 

and to our contributors’ grandparents: Progenitors all. 

— Rubin-Dorsky and Fishkin, Prople of the Book 


frame is a structure that gives both shape and support to an argument. 
In the case of an anthology, it gives weight and structure to the volume 
as a whole. As a verb, to frame is to build or assemble pieces of a con- 


struct; it is also to arrange these pieces for a purpose. I begin with the 
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dedications of the three anthologies under review because they usefully 
characterize the volumes and distinguish them from one another. Although 
personal family inheritances are crucial in each dedication, the content of 
these inheritances is quite different. Addressing issues of Jews in the acad- 
emy, Jews writing and teaching about a whole range of issues, Jews and 
Jewishness as a topic of contemporary inquiry, and Jewish engagement in 
the work of multiculturalism, the books present contemporary Jew- 
ishness — and Jewish cultural studies — as a contested site. 

At the end of the twentieth century, issues of Jewish cultural, ethnic, 
racial, and/or religious difference press against the promises of inclusion 
offered by liberal pluralism (especially in the United States), Each of the 
collections asks a series of important questions: On what basis are individ- 
uals and groups of Jews marked as other? What happens when they are 
able to pass within dominant culture as the same? What is lost and what is 
gained in the ability to pass? 

Although issues of Jewish difference have been an ambivalent part of 
feminist theorizing since at least the early 1980s, they have only recently 
received critical attention from scholars outside of women’s studies and 
Jewish studies programs. All of the volumes offer powerful evidence for 
the urgency of this kind of inquiry and take their place within a growing 
body of work in Jewish cultural studies.? This new scholarship, unlike its 
enlightenment-based predecessor, Wissenschaft des Judentums, critiques Jew- 
ish studies’ reliance on enlightenment values and presuppositions. By fo- 
cusing on multiple sites of Jewish difference, this new scholarship rejects 
any simple relegation of Jewish difference to the so-called private domain 
of religion. 


1 Such early feminist works on Jewishness include Evelyn T. Beck, ed., Nics Jewish Giris: A 
Leshan Asthelegy (Boston: Beacon, 1982); Elly Bulkin, Minnie Bruce Pratt, and Barbara 
Smith, Yovers in Straggls: Three Feminist Perspectives on Anti-Sencstism and Racism (Brooklyn: 
Long Haul, 1984); Melanie Kaye/Kantrowrrz and Irena Klepfisz, cds., Tribe of Dina: A Jewish 
Women’s Antivelagy (Boston: Beacon, 1986). 

2 See, ¢.g., Jonathan Boyarin, Storms from Paradise: The Politic of Jewish Momery (Minncapo- 
hs: University of Minnesota Press, 1992); Laurence Silberstein and Robert Cohn, eds., Ths 
Other in Jewish Thengit and History: Constructions of Jewish Culture and Identety (New York: 
NYU Press, 1994); Daniel Boyann, Umberoic Conduct. The Riss of Heterosecuality and the In- 
vention of the Jemsh Man (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1997); 
Danie! Boyarin and Jonathan Boyarin, eds., Jews and Other Difftrences: Ths New Jewish Cultural 
Stuases (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1997); Laura Levitt, Jews and Femei: 
The Ambivalent Search for Homs (New York: Routledge, 1997); Ann Pellegrini, Performance 
Anety: Staging Prychoanalysis, Staging Race (New York: Routledge, 1997), Miriam Pesko- 
witz, Spinning Fentanss: Rabbis, Gender and History (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
Califorma Presa, 1997); Miriam Peskowitz and Laura Levitt, eds., Judaisw Secs Gonder (New 
York: Routledge, 1997). 
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In The Jew in the Text Linda Nochlin and Tamar Garb claim Jewishness 
as a cultural and not necessarily religious inheritance passed on, as their 
dedication indicates, through their mothers. The collection offers two dis- 
tinct introductions in keeping with its recognition that there are various 
versions and visions of Jewishness. Nochlin’s “Starting with the Self: Jew- 
ish Identity and Its Representations” and Garb’s “Modernity, Identity, Tex- 
tuality” are both powerful essays about Jewishness and modernity. Nochlin 
addresses the complicated currency of modern images of Jews and com- 
pares the ambivalent nineteenth-century receptions of such images in 
works by the French Jewish artist Alphonse Lévy and the German artist 
Ludwig Knaus. She explains that although the images may look similar to 
a present-day viewer, Lévy’s offer a lovely, nostalgic view of rural Jewish 
life, while Knaus’s are anti-Semitic caricatures. Garb’s essay offers a more 
pointed account of the ambivalent reception of representations of Jews in 
modem Western culture, focusing on the exhibition, reproduction, and 
circulation of a specific oriental image of a Jew by a now-forgotten French 
painter. Garb asks what this image tells us about a broader set of assump- 
tions about Jews, Frenchness, and commerce (29). These essays are typical 
of the interdisciplinarity of the volume, which includes essays by distin- 
guished scholars across the humanities, including Bryan Cheyette, Kath- 
leen Adler, Carol Ockman, Romy Golan, James Young, Susan Rubin Sulei- 
man, Julia Kristeva, and Sander L. Gilman. 

Unlike the other two volumes under review, The Narrow Bridge focuses 
primarily on Jewish engagements in multicultural work within and outside 
of the academy. Its editor, Marla Brettschneider, was trained as a political 
scientist, and her collection introduces readers not only to academics en- 
gaged in multiculmral work but also to social workers, rabbis, public 
school teachers, community organizers, and socially conscious investors. 
The volume honors the experience of immigrant Jews becoming American 
citizens as well as the ongoing leftist political work of organizations like 
the New Jewish Agenda, which she thanks in her dedication, to make this 
country a more inviting place for all of its citizens.* 

Despite the fact that Brettschneider literally frames her collection with 
a foreword by Cornel West and a concluding reprint of an essay by Michael 
Walzer, the volume as a whole makes it clear that discussions of Jews and 
multiculturalism did not begin in the early 1990s among Black and Jewish 
men with high cultural capital. Instead, she explains in her acknowledg- 


* The New Jewish Agenda was one of the earliest organizanons to raise questions about 
Isracl politics as well as one of the first Jewuh political organizations to engage in feminist 
and gay and lesbian politics ın the 1980s. 
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ments, “In large part this anthology was made possible by the carlier collec- 
tions of Jewish feminists that set in motion the contemporary Jewish explo- 
ration of our multiple identities” (xvi). Brettschneider’s emphasis on this 
legacy of feminist scholarship and activism, especially among lesbian Jew- 
ish feminists both within and outside of the New Jewish Agenda, stands 
at the heart of her text. Accordingly, the most powerful essays are those by 
Melanie Kaye/Kantrowitz, Evelyn Beck, and Martha Ackelsberg, some of 
the most important lesbian feminist voices in these ongoing discussions. 

In many ways People of the Book addresses many of the critical issues 
raised by The Jew in the Text but with a somewhat different approach. Here 
the personal stakes are high, as all of the essays are first-person narratives 
by established scholars and writers. This, in and of itself, makes the vol- 
ume compelling. 

For many of these writers, including editors Jeffrey Rubin-Dorsky and 
Shelley Fisher Fishkin, reflecting on their own Jewish identities is a new 
and frightening experience. Some of them address their Jewishness in rela- 
tion to particular texts; others offer intimate accounts of the role of Jew- 
ishness in their lives. For still others, Jewishness has been an ongoing en- 
gagement. Among the latter are Riv Ellen Prell, Mirtyam Glaser, Susan 
Klingenstein, Alicia Ostriker, Lawrence Thomas, and Ruth Behar. For all 
of them, Jewishness is messy and complicated. Thomas, for instance, ad- 
dresses the complexity of his Black Jewishness while Klingenstein con- 
fronts a broken German-Jewish legacy in America. These are especially 
poignant accounts. 

Before concluding, I want to raise a few questions about this volume’s 
dedication. Why do these editors use “ZPL; a Hebrew acronym meaning 
“of blessed memory,” in the opening of their dedication? And what does 
it mean to refer to the grandparents of their contributors as “progenitors 
all” at its conclusion? Although no doubt well intended, both gestures be- 
lie a desire for a more simple and unified Jewish position, a longing echoed 
in the traditional epigraphs that open each section of the book. The editors 
seem to want to ground their volume in a shared familial Jewish piety. 
However, framing their volume in this way obscures certain differences 
and mutes the accounts of contributors who do not share the religious 
vision of Jewishness that these gestures suggest. Nonetheless, what these 
volumes, as a group, do best is to challenge the assumption that there is a 
single unified Jewish position. In its own way, then, each contributes to 
Jewish cultural studies. 1 
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Secualizing the Social: Power and the Organization of Secuality. Edited by Lisa 
Adkins and Vicki Merchant. British Sociological Association (BSA) Con- 
ference Series, vol. 47. New York: St. Martins, 1996. 


Sex, Senstbilsty, and the Gendered Body. Edited by Janet Holland and Lisa 
Adkins. BSA Conference Series, vol. 48. New York: St. Martin’s, 1996. 


Sexual Cultures: Communities, Values, and Intimacy. Edited by Jeffrey Weeks 
and Janet Holland. BSA Conference Series, vol. 49. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s, 1996. 


Ken Phummer, University of Essex 


he thirty-four essays in these volumes have been culled from the 258 

papers delivered at the 1994 British Sociological Association Annual 

Conference in Preston, where the theme was “Sexualities in Social Con- 
tat” The first volume, Secmalising the Social, examines the ways that the 
sexual shapes the social and the social shapes the sexual, including such 
topics as rape, prostitution, heterosexuality, labor markets, and emerging 
masculinities. The second volume, Sex, Sensibility, and the Gendered Body, is 
primarily about women and “the intersection of gender and (hetero)sexu- 
ality played out over the female body.” The essays discuss single mothers, 
cervical smear tests, menopause, harassment, and AIDS. The third volume 
is called Sexual Cultures; its topics include gay genes, heterosexual orgasms, 
HIV, aging, and histories of sexual knowledge. There is also a valuable 
unearthing of the British “Little Kinsey” of Mass Observation Studies by 
Liz Stanley. It is a motley crew, and like most conference collections, not 
all of the papers fit neatly into their respective volumes. But unlike many 
such collections, all of the papers presented here are worth reading. Taken 
together they cover a wide field and signal much about where British femi- 
nist sociology has arrived. 

This was the second time that the BSA had given over the conference 
to a gender-linked, feminist-inspired topic (the first was in 1974, when a 
much smaller gathering, with some fifty papers, at Aberdeen was given 
over to “sexual [sic] divisions”). The contrasts between the two confer- 
ences — 1974 was “heady and political while 1994 was friendly and pro- 
fessional (in Weeks and Holland, 24) —are examined by Sheila Allen and 
Diana Leonard in a stringent and important comparative critique. There is 
something of a sadness in the tone of these senior feminist sociologists’ 
comments: a nostalgia for the exciting political earlier days that have been 
lost and a degree of regret for some of the newer developments. For in- 
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stance, they have no time for many of the recent developments in cultural 
studies and postmodernism, which they see as having weakened sociologi- 
cal analysis. They decry the fact that new feminists “do not read and think 
sociologically” and worry that “arguments are not being moved on because 
new gurus have not read the literature and because some do not under- 
stand issues which could be sorted out in the first term of the first year of 
a course in sociology” (in Weeks and Holland, 27). They call for a return 
to a stronger acknowledgment of women’s oppression and the importance 
of the social and emphasize the need for activism, which they found largely 
missing at the conference. 

But such activism is present in many of these published papers. For it 
seems that they have been selected as if to exclude the postmodernist preoc- 
cupations that disturb Allen and Leonard. Some have crept in—Carol 
Smart is “Desperately Secking the Post-Heterosexual Woman” (Holland 
and Adkins, chap. 11), and Tamsin Wilton is seeking “trangressive reins- 
criptions of genders” (Adkins and Merchant, 118) — but the three volumes 
are largely devoid of such tendencies (queer theory gets only a brief men- 
tion; transgender and bisexual politics are wholly absent). Another anom- 
aly, although not a surprise, in these volumes is just how British they are. 
British sociology has always had a peculiar parochialism about it. Not only 
is it often anti-American; it also tends to be blind to continental Europe. 
There are few studies here that really go beyond the boundaries of the 
United Kingdom, and there is no concern with globalization. Indeed, for 
the most part the book represents the state of sociology in the United 
Kingdom. Compared with scholarship in the United States, for instance, 
these studies are much more qualitative — there is not one that depends on 
any large-scale survey or quantitative material. Much of it is conceptual 
and theoretical, not on a grand scale but more grounded, critical. 

Nevertheless, I found all of the articles interesting and many challeng- 
ing. In a brief review, I can highlight only a few. I liked Stevi Jackson's 
review of feminist theoretical developments on sexuality that variously 
foreground male domunation, the variability of sexuality, or individual de- 
sires. Concerning the last of these, I agree strongly with Jackson’s worries 
about the pervasiveness of certain Freudian tendencies: “for those who are 
sceptical of psychoanalysis,” she writes, “the lack of a convincing theory of 
subjectivity is a major gap in feminist and sociological theory” (in Adkins 
and Merchant, 21). The development of a new approach to the personal 
and the subjective is long overdue. Likewise, I enjoyed the new typology 
of feminisms developed by Liz Kelly and her colleagues. Recognizing that 
the classic liberal, socialist, and radical divide— now trotted out in every 
undergraduate text on feminism—has had its day and conscious of the 
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emergence of new fissures and a star system (e.g., Camille Paglia, Naomi 
Wolf, Gloria Steinem), they speak instead of four variations: academic, 
commercialized, activist, and power/victimhood feminisms (Adkins and 
Merchant, chap. 4). Their main concern is with power/victimhood femi- 
nisms, and there is a sense of anger at the ways academic and commercial 
feminists have taken center stage, while activists have been shunted aside 
(a point also stressed by Leonard and Allen). 

But the volumes overflow with interesting debates and discussions. 
Mary McIntosh discusses Carole Pateman and prostitution, Hilary Rose 
critiques LeVay and Hamer, Debbie Epstein talks about gay harassment, 
and Jennifer Mason reviews the “care debate.” There are also several analy- 
ses of single mothers: Andrew Blaikie shows that little is new in current 
concerns and Sophie Laws focuses on the rights of children, arguing that 
compliance with the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the 
Child (adopted in November 1989 and ratified in the United Kingdom in 
December 1991) would resolve many lingering problems. 

Taken as a whole, these volumes are very optimistic about the signifi- 
cance of the sociology of sexuality. The editors see it as moving from the 
margins of the discipline to its center (Adkins and Merchant, 1), and they 
have good grounds for this optimism: after all, the conference provided 
more than 250 papers and was one of the best attended BSA conferences 
ever. (It also created a furor in the press, as Jeffrey Weeks documents in his 
introduction). In another sense, however, their optimism is misguided. 
Any review of current sociology hardly indicates great attention to sexuali- 
ties. Projects on sexuality are not usually featured in introductory texts, 
they rarely appear in the main journals, and few big grants go to them (and 
the ones that do often provoke public controversy). Furthermore, most of 
these articles are, quite simply, not about sexualities. For a conference 
themed “Sexualitics in Social Context,” the essays are surprisingly thin on 
actual discussions of sexualities themselves. What we have are valuable and 
much needed discussions on health care practice around HIV, cervical 
smear tests, breastfeeding, and menopause; analyses of the “single mothers 
debate,” the gay gene debate, and postmodern women; historical reviews 
of illegitimacy and women’s magazines; and a number of essays about the 
discourses of sexuality. But only occasionally does what I call gendered em- 
bodied eroticism —what men and women do with their bodies to bring 
about erotic sensations — ever appear. There is little humping and pump- 
ing, sweatiness or sexiness in these papers. If sexuality has moved center 
stage in sociology then it has become something scarcely recognizable in 
the process. But I must not overstate. There are several papers that do 
address this: Jean Duncombe and Dennis Marsden talk about their re- 
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search with long-term heterosexual couples and intriguingly describe — 
after Hochschild’s “emotion work” — the gendered “sex work” that couples 
often have to perform. And Julia O’Connell Davidson, in providing a case 
study of a prostitute, reveals quite a bit about sexual practices. There are 
also several good empirical papers on the “sexualizing” of teenage boys 
and girls. The rest of the books, though, say much more about gender than 
they do about sexualities. And it is clear that many areas have gone missing 
in these volumes. If the 1974 conference was misnamed “sexual,” then it 
seems to me that the one on “sexualities” twenty years later was misnamed 
as well. | 


Live Sex Acts: Women Performing Erotic Labor. By Wendy Chapkis. New 
York: Routledge, 1997. 


The Prostitution Prism. By Gail Pheterson. Amsterdam: Amsterdam Univer- 
sity Press, 1996. 


Jodi O’Brien, Seattle University 


na scene from her one-woman show The Search for Signs of Intelligent Life 

in the Universe, Lily Tomlin plays two prostitutes picked up by a writer 

who just wants to talk. The writer (whom we never actually see or hear) 
offers them each fifty dollars if they will sit in his car and consent to a tape- 
recorded interview. The hookers fall into an easy dialogue during which 
they reminisce fondly about various folk in the neighborhood and recollect 
the antics of some of their weirder johns. In the course of the conversation, 
one of the women remarks that, by writing about them, the writer is going 
to get his name on a book. All they're getting is fifty bucks. “It’s gonna say 
‘written by him’ up there next to the title,” she muses. “It should at least 
say ‘lived by Brandy and Tina?” 

An irony of contemporary cultural studies is the unintended exploita- 
tion of those whose exploitation social researchers seek to understand. In 
the fervor to document various social injustices we often inadvertently fe- 
tishize and objectify those to whom we seck to give voice. Wendy Chapkis 
and Gail Pheterson both write from the premise that prostitutes are not 
necessarily exploited through their participation in commodified erotics; 
rather, the women who engage in these labor forms are objectified and 
exploited through the discursive politics that comprise the idea of prosti- 
tution. “The Prostitute” is a trope that reflects the convoluted logic and 
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diverse agendas of policy makers, researchers, moral crusaders, and politi- 
cal activists, all of whom exploit prostitution as a contested terrain on 
which to wage battles over the subordination of women. “There is no such 
thing as The Prostitute,” Chapkis asserts, “there are only competing ver- 
sions of prostitution” (211). 

Chapkis and Pheterson share an understanding of prostitution as a con- 
tested discursive strategy in the war for full human agency. By interrogat- 
ing the very idea of prostitution, these authors shift the topic from tradi- 
tional issues of criminal justice, public health, and social reform and 
relocate it in women’s battles for emancipation, freedom of expression, em- 
ployment, migration, access to justice, and other civil rights. 

Chapkis’s aim in Lire Sex Acts is to “pose a challenge to the enduring 
divisions between good girls and bad girls” (i). Depending on whether 
one counts oneself among “anti-sex” feminists or radical, sex-positive “post 
feminists,” prostitutes are cast as either “the most literal of sexual slaves 
[or] the most subversive of sexual agents within a sexist social order” (12). 
In a strikingly incisive review of feminist literature on prostitution, 
Chapkis pulls off the neat feat of focusing in on and then blurring the 
traditional lines that have distinguished Jove and violence, romance and 
sex, and madonnas and whores. She complicates these enduring dichoto- 
mies by braiding in her own thesis that debates about female sexuality con- 
tinue to represent women as objects of sex rather than agents of sexuality. 
This thesis locates her with the sex-radical feminists. As she herself notes, 
“the queerer I became, the more I identified with politicized whores” (4). 

The book combines ethnographic narrative, sociopolitical analysis, and 
first-person accounts. Chapkis focuses on various aspects of sex work that 
divide feminists, including chapters on sex slavery, emotional labor, and 
differences (¢.g., the “happy hooker” vs. the “sex-work survivor”). She 
deftly sidesteps standard polemics by reframing the central questions and 
then offering a rich array of material for (re)considering them. For in- 
stance, instead of reviewing or advancing a position in the debate about 
whether women are emotionally exploited when they perform erotic labor, 
she takes up “emotional labor” itself as a subject of inquiry. The point that 
I took away from this discussion is that, while there are many aspects of 
erotic labor that may be emotionally alienating, there are significant aspects 
of the work that these women like. Also, because sex workers are required 
to contain emotion within a commercial boundary, they may, as one inter- 
viewee claims, come to see their capacity for emotional management as a 
skill rather than a loss of self (75). 

One theme is consistent throughout: the lives and opinions of the 
women represented in the book are diverse and complicated. If they have 
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anything in common it is their ability to articulate thcir own positions and 
evaluate their own circumstances. Given the multifaceted multivocality of 
the enterprise, Chapkis wonders why such diversity of experience and such 
complex lines of analysis are treated categorically as good or bad. Even by 
feminists. Her answer, a pivotal insight, is that this is so because even femi- 
nists render the lives of these women in the framework of The Prostitute 
as a contested social archetype. As one interviewee puts it, “When I read 
some of the stuff written by the so-called ‘feminist allies’ it feels like they 
are fighting over our bodies. . . . It’s like prostitutes are just these bodies 
who are somehow connected to something bad and evil or something 
good and on the cutting edge of revolution. They just turn us into sym- 
bols” (211). 

This point is the crux of Gail Pheterson’s collection of essays and public 
lectures, The Prostitution Prism. Pheterson, a former professor of psychol- 
ogy who now lectures and works as a psychotherapist, states her purpose 
as a “quest for a conceptual understanding of a mystified social logic . . . 
[whereby] male entitlement to women’s labor is classically mystified, 
whether under the name of romantic love (as with obligatory heterosexual- 
ity and marriage), of maternal instinct (as with reproduction), or of crtssnal 
violence (as with prostitution). Such mystification clouds the realities of 
women’s material lives and strategies for gaining autonomy” (18). Her aim 
is to show how the whore stigma controls all women. By analyzing how 
the archetype of The Prostitute is variously rendered and contested, she 
aims to “increase understanding of the political logic underlying a social 
system that stubbornly refuses unqualified human status to women” (8). 
The concepts “prostitute” and “prostitution” are, she asserts, sexist instru- 
ments of social control that hinder the agency of all women. She offers a 
Cambodian proverb as illustrative: “A man is a diamond and a woman a 
piece of cotton; when they fall in the mud the diamond can be washed 
clean, but the cotton remains dirty forever” (11). Resonant with a theme 
from Chapkis, Pheterson exposes the whore stigma as central to a creed 
that defines women by their sexual reputation (honorable or dishonorable) 
but grants men full sexual agency. Thus, “prostitute” is a social status that 
marks women distinctly and irreversibly; it is something that women are. 
Being a “sex client” is something that men do. 

Pheterson writes with the authority of experience and with the strength 
of someone who has considered more aspects of the subject than her read- 
ers could likely imagine. Throughout the book she is one step ahead of 
even the most dogged detractor in both logic and evidence. For instance, 
she notes that a frequent reaction to her staunch opposition to any form 
of antiprostitution regulation is,“What about the kids? Shouldn’t we at 
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least have laws which prohibit prostitution of children?” Her response is 
an unqualified no. Instead, she argues, “we need to apply existing laws 
against rape, violence, coercion and forced labor in all contexts for all 
people” (19). Pheterson’s essays all turn on the theme of why, through the 
trope of prostitution, these laws and various other forms of social liberties 
are only selectively granted to women. The equation is simple but compel- 
ling: a woman’s honor is based on her sexual reputation. To lose honor in 
this realm is to lose rights (42). By continuing to designate prostitution 
per se as a site of evil and the source of exploitation of women and children, 
policy makers and moral crusaders are able to overlook the institutions, 
such as the legal family, that are actually the most common sites of these 
injustices (20). 

The contribution of both of these highly readable, well-researched 
books is their location of the subject of prostitution within patterned cul- 
tural and political economic practices. Using the stock tools of social re- 
search — critical conceptual inquiry and closely informed empirical obser- 
vation — the authors arrive at a straightforward conclusion: women who 
engage in erotic labor are objectified not because of what they do but be- 
cause prostitution is a cultural and political discourse that deploys female 
sexuality to determine human status for women. Chapkis and Pheterson 
also use their authority as academics to give credit where credit is due, 
giving voice to women whose articulations of their own positions in pros- 
titution stake a new frontier on which they are cast as boundary mavericks 
blurring the usual lines between female sexuality and civil rights. 1 


Wife Rape: Understanding the Response of Survivors and Service Providers. By 
Raquel Kennedy Bergen. Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage, 1996. 

Women at Risk: Domestic Violence and Women’s Health. By Evan Stark and 
Anne Flitcraft. Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage, 1996. 


The Trouble with Blame: Victims, Perpetrators, and Responsibility. By Sharon 
Lamb. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1996. 


Mary P. Koss, University of Arizona 


eading these books as a group is like spending a Saturday with chil- 

dren making stone soup. Each child brings something to contribute 

to the pot, with a stone thrown in for good measure. After several 
hours of cooking and anticipation, tasting will reveal whether the result 
surpasses the individual characteristics of the ingredients. 
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The contribution of each of these three books is clearly distinguishable 
in terms of the type of presentation and disciplinary orientation. Raquel 
Kennedy Bergen, a sociologist, presents the findings of three related stud- 
ies on wife rape. The first is a qualitative study of the perspectives of forty 
survivors who had been raped by their partner at least once and includes 
analysis of the descriptive characteristics of the incidents and the survivors’ 
methods of coping with the violence. The second study is a participant 
observation in which Bergen compared the handling of wife rape cases at 
a rape crisis center with that at a battered women’s shelter. Her final study 
was a postal survey of 621 service providers that included questions about 
the programs available and the extent to which the agencies addressed the 
issue of wife rape. The book conchides with policy recommendations for 
the organization and provision of services for women raped by their 
husbands. 

Evan Stark, a social worker and public administration professor, and 
Anne Flitcraft, a primary care internal medicine physician, are pioneers in 
studying the impact of partner violence on health and health care. Their 
book brings together nine of their papers published between 1979 and 
1995. They address such topics as medicine and patriarchal violence, child 
abuse, women battering and female suicide, gendered homicide, institu- 
tional victimization, clinical violence intervention, and physicians’ roles in 
violence prevention. The papers were not updated for this republication, 
as it was the authors’ intention that they stand as a record of historical 
knowledge on the battering syndrome. They inquire into what brings 
women to emergency rooms, how they are treated by the medical system, 
the acute and long-term health problems that are most common in the 
aftermath of violence, and the links between battering and other social 
problems, including child abuse, female suicide, homicide, female alcohol- 
ism, drug use, and depressive illness. Three of the essays present descriptive 
data from reviews of the medical charts of women who had sought aid for 
injuries at emergency rooms, children suspected of being abused or ne- 
glected and their mothers, and women receiving emergency care after a 
suicide attempt. Reviews and clinical protocols comprise the remainder of 
the book. : 

The Trouble with Blame, by psychologist Sharon Lamb, is an extended 
scholarly essay that takes on the broad issues of blame, responsibility, and 
free will as they apply to female victims and male perpetrators of intimate 
assaults. Her work is illustrated with media examples of stories related to 
false memory syndrome, date rape hysteria, and women who beat their 
husbands. Lamb’s analysis of the issues interweaves philosophical scholar- 
ship and empirical social psychological research. The questions that in- 
trigue her are why victims tend to blame themselves, why perpetrators tend 
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to blame others, and why the public believes that most abuse is deserved. 
Although she notes that some (she particularly singles out psychothera- 
pists) have gone too far in denying that victims have any responsibility for 
their behavior or for their reactions to abuse, one of her major premises is 
that we do not hold perpetrators responsible enough for the harm they 
inflict, She also observes the mismatch between the efforts of advocates 
who downplay victims responsibility and the self-blaming responses of the 
victims they hope to empower She asks whether it may be wise to resist 
attempting to erase the sense of agency and responsibility a victim may feel 
for her own victimization. Perpetrators, on the other hand, are known to 
deny or minimize their actions and ask that we acknowledge their excuses, 
such as past abuses or alcohol problems that they themselves have experi- 
enced. Lamb attributes the tendency to equalize victim and perpetrator 
blame to the spread of systems thinking. In her analysis, the crux of the 
problem is that people generally do not think of violence toward women 
or children as cruelty and instead focus too exclusively on violated rights 
and blameworthiness. Viewing the acts of perpetrators as cruelty would 
encourage them to face their own lack of empathy and heartless self- 
centeredness. 

As this overview suggests, each of these books brings many fine qualities 
to the pot. Bergen’s book is an excellent example of feminist scholarship 
that combines qualitative and quantitative methods and is noteworthy for 
raising the question of how rape crisis centers and domestic violence shel- 
ters treat wife rape. Although there are historical reasons for the services’ 
separation, the impact of this division on survivors has not been consid- 
ered. Bergen demonstrates that wife rape survivors are ill served and may 
feel invalidated by both types of agencies. The two individual providers 
she studied in depth are perhaps somewhat more extreme than the norm, 
but her survey data establish that the trends identified are evident every- 
where. About the best thar most wife rape victims can expect today is a 
coordinated menu of services between the two types of service providers. 
Her suggestions for addressing this problem indicate both foresight and 
pragmatism. Lamb’s work puts into practice some methodologies favored 
by feminist scholars, including an analysis of labeling practices. Among the 
strengths of the book are its clear articulation of concepts such as blame, 
responsibility, and preventability and its even-bandedness. It raises ques- 
tions about false memories of innocence and the lack of self-blame among 
perpetrators that have not often been asked in the public debate. Lamb 
concludes with a discussion of forgiveness and punishment, arguing that 
forgiveness; although deeply rooted in Judeo-Christian tradition, is often 
used to avoid issues of blaming and may not be good for victims. This 
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chapter is particularly interesting in light of the recent development of a 
psychotherapeutic approach that focuses on teaching victims of abuse how 
to forgive and is accompanied by some empirical evidence that it reduces 
psychological distress. Lamb’s work suggests that evaluation of this ap- 
proach should also involve looking at its potential downsides for women. 
The remainder of the book discusses perpetrators’ repentance, reform, and 
reparations. This material makes sense, but there is little effort to connect 
it to the reality of a society that fails to stimulate perpetrators to undertake 
these psychological journcys. Stark and Flitcraft’s volume offers the conve- 
nience of bringing their papers together in a single source, but the power 
of this book lies in the scope of these trailblazers’ contributions and the 
extent to which their writing is rooted in direct experience. 

The weak spot in all of these volumes is their conceptualizations of the 
causes of intimate violence (except in Bergen’s, which does not address this 
issue). Stark and Flitcraft conceive of male violence against partners as a 
“defensive response to women’s progressive liberation from maternity and 
domestic servitude, a liberation that is as inevitable in an expanding capital- 
ist economy as it is inconceivable apart from women’s self-activity across a 
broad terrain” (xix—xx). These factors are most closely identified with what 
has been called a feminist theory of intimate violence, which takes into 
account the effects of power inequities and male entitlement and the stress 
of poverty imposed by unfettered capitalism. However, victimization and 
perpetration are multiply determined by factors that operate across the life 
span, that manifest themselves at societal, institutional, familial, peer 
group, dyadic, and individual levels, and that need not all be present for a 
particular incidence of violence to occur. Scholars may choose to empha- 
size certain factors but can no longer limit explanation to a single class of 
predictors. Works that continue to do so risk being labeled political rather 
than scholarly. This concern applies to the Stark and Flitcraft volume, and 
it is perhaps the only way in which some of the papers show their age. 
Likewise, Lamb’s discussion of the making of perpetrators and victims is 
the weakest part of her book, but in this case the weakness derives from 
lack of comprehensiveness and omission of relevant literature. 

Taking all of these factors into account, my conclusion on these three 
books as a group is that there are some good ingredients and tasty bites 
here, but ultimately the soup stops short of magic. 1 
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Privacy and the Politics of Intimate Lift. By Patricia Boling. Ithaca, N.Y., and 
London: Cornell University Press, 1996. 


Revisioning the Political: Feminist R ons of Traditional C in 
Western Political Theory. Edited by Nancy J. Hirschmann and Christine Di 
Stefano. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1996. 


Nancy S. Love, Pennsylvania State University 


Ince the 1960s, feminist theorists have questioned the innocence of key 

concepts in political theory, revealing how their gender biases exchide 

women’s experiences. Both of the volumes under review build on that 
legacy and move beyond it, although, some will argue, perhaps not far 
enough. Patricia Boling offers a discourse that brings together feminist cri- 
tiques and legal/philosophical defenses of the concept of privacy. The con- 
tributors to Nancy Hirschmann and Christine Di Stefano’s volume—a 
“who’s who” of feminist political theorists — reenvision the concepts of pri- 
vacy, power, freedom, authority, autonomy, democracy, care, obligation, 
community, and justice. Hirschmann and Di Stefano explicitly argue that 
feminists “are— contra Audre Lorde (1984) — forced to use the master’s 
tools to dismantle the master’s house, but even further, to use the master’s 
materials to build a new house, to perform the reconstruction” (19). How- 
ever, they acknowledge the ambiguous, complex, and ironic quality of 
such efforts. 
feminist principle that “the personal is political” In chapter 1, she argues 
that feminists who criticize the private sphere for denying women full ac- 
cess to public life often miss the equally important protective functions of 
privacy. Such critiques also tend to avoid the messy question of how best 
to translate private concerns into political ones. Unreflective transitions 
from private to public, Boling points out, may politicize the personal with- 
out developing the necessary prerequisites for citizenship and may expose 


personal commitments to unwanted public scrutiny. According to Boling, 
legal/philosophical discourse that associates privacy with autonomy and 


intimacy offers a much-needed corrective. Privacy from state interference, 
a common cover for oppression, becomes privacy for a personal life deserv- 
ing of respect. 

Boling’s discussion of how feminist and legal/philosophical discourses 
complement one another frames the rest of the book. (Feminist legal theo- 
rists such as Drucilla Cornell are curiously absent here.) Chapter 2 provides 
an ordinary language analysis of private, public, and political to reveal how 
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policy confusion can arise from different definitions of terms. In chapter 
3, Boling uses Hannah Arendt’s distinction between pariah and parvenu 
to illuminate the process of politicizing issues and persons. According to 
Boling, the pariah, who simultaneously politicizes oppression and remains 
outcast, offers a better mode for translating private into public issues than 
does the parvenu, who assimilates and sacrifices selfhood. 

In Part 2, Boling examines how three policy issues — abortion, moth- 
ering, and coming out— have been politicized. In each case, she offers cau- 
tionary tales. By construing abortion as a question of privacy, the Supreme 
Court has reinforced autonomy-as-abandonment, since women lack real 
choices in their reproductive lives. So-called maternal feminism has too 
often failed to translate nurturance issues into collective values. Aggressive 
outing of lesbians and gay men can involve a “tyranny of transparency” 
in which private lives become standards for political community. Boling 
condudes that a balanced, nuanced approach to privacy must avoid rein- 
forcing privilege while protecting intimacy. 

Hirschmann and Di Stefano’s Revisioning the Political illuminates both 
the larger context for this debate and the obstacles to change that it creates. 
Indeed, Boling’s trade-off between privilege and protection might be con- 
strued as a liberal and patriarchal double bind. Hirschmann and Di Stefano 
include three essays that address privacy. Anita Allen argues that men’s pri- 
vacy is often protected at the expense of women’s; therefore, “decisional 
privacy,” control over the context for privacy, is needed to provide equal 
protection for women. Zillah Eisenstein’s analysis is similar, although her 
focus shifts to the privacy needs of different women. To extend or democ- 
ratize privacy, she argues, is also to specify equality, to recognize individu- 
als’ unique needs. Martha Ackelsberg and Mary Lyndon Shanley advocate 
a more historical approach to privacy, focusing on changing meanings of 
public and private within political contexts. 

Other essays illustrate how privacy intersects with related concepts. Joan 
Tronto’s piece on care, for example, discusses what Hirschmann and Di 
Stefano term the “feminization” of privacy, the restriction of caring activi- 
ties to the private sphere. Taking care seriously, Tronto argues, necessitates 
a reconsideration of the boundaries between public and private. Shane 
Phelan suggests a revisioning of community that does much to undo the 
bind Boling identifies. For Phelan, community involves the “compear- 
ance,” or “being-in-common,” of individuals, rather than a shared, reified 
identity. Hirschmann considers how the association of freedom with self- 
control excludes women, since their daily lives involve responsibility for 
much that cannot be controlled. Autonomy, Di Stefano’s topic, raises re- 
lated issues. Whether associated with separation and independence, a male 
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model, or with connection and nurturance, a female one, autonomy pre- 
sumes an essential(ized) self opposed to an other. Only by accepting their 
multiple “selves” can individuals avoid this dualism. 

The remaining essays focus on more traditionally political concepts. 
Nancy Hartsock develops her concept of “power to” as it arises not only 
from women’s caretaking activities but also from their creative energy or 
scxual eros; Kathleen Jones reconstructs an authority based in compassion; 
and Hirschmann regrounds obligation in the “given” relationships of care, 
beyond the boundaries of contract and consent. Jane Mansbridge discusses 
the languages necessary for democratic deliberations. Iris Young uses her 
concept of justice to challenge the cultural imperialism of “family values.” 
arguing that real justice requires redefining The Family. 

Whereas Boling operates within the limits of liberalism, the essays in 
Hirschmann and Di Stefano’s collection might be criticized for their reli- 
ance on a mythical “feminine,” although the editors’ excellent introduction 
does address essentialism and nostalgia. I conclude, however, with a 
subject: feminist political theory. Like the personal, the state is political, but 
with a crucial difference: state power is, for better or worse, final. By using 
the master’s tools to dismantle the master’s state, these authors reveal the 
possibilities for radical change within real constraints. They retain a uto- 
pian ethos without premature closure and thus exemplify the revisions 
they advocate. 1 


Feminism and Social Change: Bridging Theory and Practice, Edited by Heidi 
Gottfried. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1996. 

Opposing Ambisions: Gender Identity in an Alternative Organization. By Sher- 
ryl Kleinman. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996. 


Rock-a-by Baby: Feminism, Self-Help, and Postpartum Depression. By Verta 
Taylor. New York: Routledge, 1996. 


Wendy Simonds, Georgia State University 


ach of these books is a thought-provoking effort to achieve feminist 
ideals through empirical research; each succeeds differently, and each 
succeeds beautifully. The authors’ notions of what constitutes femi- 
nism seem relatively consistent: all want to fight oppression with their 
work (whether theoretically or practically); all see oppressions of various 
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types as interwoven; all want to honor, or at least recognize, the subjec- 
tivity and agency of research participants; and all attempt to articulate 
the consequences of the relationship between the researcher and the 
researched. 

Heidi Gottfried’s edited volume Feminism and Social Change secks to 
“highlight the dilemmas and the possibilities for social change posed by 
different feminist research methodologies” ranging from conventional 
quantitative social science techniques to innovative qualitative methods 
such as participatory research, all applied to social problems with feminist 
intent (1). The book is organized into three sections: “part 1 explores di- 
lemmas and contradictions in feminist research; part 2 presents case studies 
of research practices while engaging different women’s communities; and 
part 3 considers various strategies of activist research” (4). (The writers of 
all of the essays would, I believe, consider themselves activists; those in- 
cluded in part 3 are just more overtly involved in social action outside the 
academy.) The sections are not mutually exclusive, but part 1 is generally 
more theoretical and historically grounded than the other two, providing 
useful summaries and analyses of the various strands of thought about fem- 
inist method up to the present. Parts 2 and 3 focus more on explor- 
ing theoretical and methodological concerns through particular research 
projects. 

Are there specifically feminist methods? How should feminist research- 
ers interact with subjects? What happens to both parties as a result of the 
relationship? What can be done about inevitable power dynamics in re- 
search? Is it possible to bridge the divide? Can feminist empirical work 
serve both researchers and participants? Can researchers critically interpret 
information provided by research subjects and still remain true to their 
own view of their situations? What dilemmas, disappointments, and fail- 
ures plague feminist researchers? What happens to feminist research and 
researchers within and outside of academia? These are not new questions, 
bur this volume presents a series of compelling, fresh takes (and a few wor- 
thy and updated reprints) on these issues. Contributors describe research 
projects and processes in all their glory and mundanity, detailing nitty- 
gritty aspects of their work and intellectual inspiration. Most of the con- 
tributors to Gottfried’s volume are‘sociologists, as are Verta Taylor and 
Sherryl Kleinman. 

Taylors Rock-a-by Baby and Kleinman’s Opposing Ambitions offer fasci- 
nating, engaging portraits of organizations replete with dialectical contra- 
dictions. Each, in its own way, provides an intriguing look at group dy- 
namics and gender politics. 

Rock-a-by Baby is a study of the U.S. postpartum depression support 
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group movement, particularly the organizations Depression after Delivery 
(DAD) and Postpartum Support International (PSI). Taylor shows that 
women’s self-help groups, postpartum depression groups in particular, are 
social change organizations because they contest the meanings and prac- 
tices of motherhood —and thus gender more generally —in U.S. culture. 
She achieves this end persuasively and concisely, elucidating the challenges 
that the postpartum groups level at conventional medical wisdom (while 
ironically forging an uneasy alliance with medicine), at conventional child- 
bearing norms, and at the legal system’s approach to women charged with 
harming their own children. 

The groups portray postpartum depression (PPD) as both a biological 
and a social response to having a baby. The groups promote a biologically 
based understanding of PPD, Taylor suggests, as an accommodative effort 
to gain societal validation for a range of mothers’ responses to birth and 
child rearing, from what doctors have dismissed aš the “baby blues” to 
severe mental illness (or what the self-help groups call “postpartum psy- 
chosis”). For Taylor, the movement also poses a sociological critique of 
motherhood in a patriarchal society, in that its members “challenge domi- 
nant representations of motherhood that valorize women’s nurturing and 
caring roles, . . . contest medical practice organized around the idea of the 
male body as the universal body, and . . . reconstruct the patriarchal model 
of parenting in which child care falls exclusively in women’s laps” (140). In 
the process, through their self-help networks, activists reassure and nurture 
women experiencing PPD. So, while they portray conventional mother- 
hood as potentially identity depleting or outright destructive to women in 
relationships with children, they offer each other restorative mothering. 
This can be seen as a simple warning —i.c., everyone needs nurturance — 
or as an ironic twist. 

I read Rock-a-by Baby a couple of weeks after having a baby. In my sleep- 
deprived, newborn-absorbed haze, I found myself readily understanding 
the logic of the movement yet ambivalent about the groups’ view of PPD 
as a broad spectrum of baby-induced reactions ranging from feeling a little 
sad or overwhelmed to debilitating depression and infanticide. I am reluc- 
tant to embrace a continuum that includes murder—or even fantasies of 
murder — and also resistant to the idea that someone who kills her own 
child could be considered a social movement activist. This is stretching the 
points, as ‘Taylor makes them, though perhaps not as the PPD activists do. 
Indeed, Taylor acknowledges the murkiness of how activists conceptualize 
PPD: “the self-help literature . . . adopts such a long litany of social, cul- 
tural, and psychological explanations that one is left with no clear under- 
standing of the causes” of PPD (134). Taylor examines how national post- 
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partum self-help groups try to influence the world around them; Kleinman 
concerns herself with decoding the internal politics of a local organization, 
armed with symbolic interaction and an ethnomethodological attention to 
gender-based power divisions. Taylor treats those who have participated 
in her research gently and seems reluctant to pass judgment. She carefully 
explains how one PPD activist, the wife of Ohio’s governor, actively sought 
her out to do this state-funded research. Kleinman, on the other hand, digs 
beneath the surface of her subjects’ everyday interactions to reveal hypoc- 
risy and unconscious conventionality. 

Kleinman spent several years observing a self-help oriented holistic 
health business, which she calls Renewal. As she tells it, members agreed 
to let her study them after she walked in off the street one day— without 
even calling first — and expressed her interest. Kleinman details the ways in 
which the organization unwittingly creates the very power dynamics its 
members would seek to eschew, if they knew better, within the supposedly 
alternative framework of their organization. In their unarticulated quest 
for respectability and legitimacy, the practitioners (therapists of various 
sorts) cannot avoid reinscribing typical medical professionalism and op- 
pressive organizational hierarchy. In their dogmatic attachment to individ- 
ualized notions of identity and personal worth, practitioners (mostly men) 
and staff members (all women) cannot see gender inequality. Eventually, 
the women, one by one, awaken to the power disparities, and leave. 

Kleinman’s clever descriptions and deconstructions of Renewalites’ 
antics are humorous and make the book a fun read. Their ritualistic 
touchy-feeliness at retreats, their unrecognized obsessions with money, and 
their lack of self-consciousness in front of a very astute observer are both 
funny and disturbing. While the question of false consciousness recurs as 
an issue in all of these books, scholars included in Gottfried’s collection 
and Taylor either disavow or, at the very least, feel uncomfortable imputing 
unconscious motivations to those they study. Kleinman’s subjects, how- 
ever, come across as deluded flakes; she lets them dig their own graves, for 
the most part. I felt embarrassed for them, and embarrassed at how I de- 
lighted in reading about their silliness. Kleinman charitably extends her 
argument, perhaps intentionally trying to dull the sharpness of her cri- 
tique, writing, “from Renewal I learned that in a society permeated by 
inequalities, we can’t get rid of the patterns of domination and subordina- 
tion we participate in unless we continually examine our contradictions” 
(140). Indeed, we may well be incapable of such examination: only ex- 
Renewalites or those peripherally involved seemed able to view the organi- 
zation critically. Kleinman describes Renewal as “a small organization with 


a big story” (124), and she’s right. 
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Both Taylor and Kleinman condense years of research and thought into 
too few pages. I so enjoyed what was there that I was left wanting more. 
In Taylor’s case, I would have liked to read more from the interviews she 
conducted and to see her analyze PPD from a sociological perspective. 
Kleinman suggests in the introduction that Opposing Ambitions was very 
difficult to write — indeed, that she almost did not write it. I would have 
liked to hear more about her research experience: How did she feel about 
exposing members of this organization as cultural dupes? Is that the reason 
the book was so hard to complete? 

Anyone interested in the intersection of feminist theory with research 
and practice—or, more generally, in sociological method with political 
aims — will find all three of these books well worth reading. 1 


Lers Get It On: The Politics of Black Performance. Edited by Catherine Ugwu. 
London: Institute of Contemporary Arts; Seattle: Bay Press, 1996. 


The Fact of Blackness: Frantz Fanon and Visual Representation. Edited by Alan 
Read. London: Institute of Contemporary Arts; Seattle: Bay Press, 1996. 


D. Soyin! Madison, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


hese books celebrate and question the political efficacy and potential 

of contemporary black art and culture. Together, they are a striking 

compilation of compelling images, probing essays, engaging mono- 
logues, provocative scripts, and lively conversations between artists and 
theorists. 

Contributors to The Fact of Blackness: Frantz Fanon and Visual Represen- 
tation include bell hooks, Lola Young, Stuart Hall, Homi K. Bhabha, Ko- 
bena Mercer, and François Verges. These writers variously explore Fanon’s 
most problematic and enlightening themes, particularly as they converge 
and diverge against the backdrop of black visual representations. The par- 
ticular representations addressed here were part of the 1995 exhibit Mi- 
rage: Enigmas of Race, Difference and Desire at the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts in London, following a conference titled “Working with Fanon: Con- 
temporary Politics and Cultural Reflection” The book captures the ethos 
of these events. Therefore, it is less an excavation of Fanon and his times 
than a dialogue between cultural critics and artists thoughtfully probing 
the implications of Fanon’s thinking as it resonates, in harmony and dis- 
cord, with contemporary black images, narratives, media, and symbols. 

Lola Young’s essay points to the vexing problem of Fanon’s gender poli- 
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tics. For Fanon, white women are plagued by “negrophobia” and fantasies 
of rape by black men, while black women’s desire for white men (and the 
ability to bear their children) makes them the greatest threat to black men 
and the survival of the race. Moreover, black men’s entry into the bodies 
of white women is a rite of passage into masculinity, in which they conquer 
and debase the possessions of white men. Young further notes that Fanon 
does at least suggest concern for the inner world of white women’s psyches, 
while he blatantly marks black women simply as betrayers. For him, the 
black woman serves as the “other of others without sufficient status to have 
an other of her own” (100). Kobena Mercer extends the critique of Fanon 
in his discussion of sexuality. He observes that gay critics interrogate the 
issue of homophobia both in Fanon’s text and in the broader narratives of 
nationalism using Fanon’s own analysis of negrophobia. These examples 
illustrate the limitations of Fanon’ thinking, especially in juxtaposition 
witb contemporary images that subvert and amplify his ideas. Despite the 
errors of some of Fanon’s judgments, the collection of essays and images 
historicize both his work and black expressive tradition by illuminating the 
moments of Fanon’s more progressive insights. 

Fanon’s unique contribution is in elucidating the interior psychic trau- 
mas and the exterior somatic ruptures of colonialism during his time. 
Whether we agree or disagree with Fanon’s ideas, he raised important 
questions that had never been asked, challenging his readers to confront 
the polarizing tensions of colonialism: the Other and the Look, memory 
and history, trauma and fantasy, symbol and dream, and subjectivity and 
the black body. The essays collected here and the images they analyze ques- 
tion and clarify Fanor’s aversion to and affinity for such polarities, while 
examining their functions within the realm of black representation. 

The final essay by Homi Bhabha is a stunning summation. It links the 
realms of artistic process and production with the more enlightened think- 
ing of Fanon, who once cried, “O my body, make me always a man who 
questions!” Bhabha reminds us why Fanon remains intriguing — why, for 
instance, bell hooks chastens his erasure of black women while admitting 
that Fanon remains crucial in her own political development. Bhabha 
points out that, for Fanon, it is the “knowledge of the practice of action” 
that allows humankind to begin to resist and to reclaim themselves out of 
the raw materials of their lives and the psychic yearnings of their beings. 

Let’s Get It On is a well-orchestrated pastiche of essays, performance 
scripts, monologues, collages, and photographs that address the trans- 
formative and transgressive impulse of black live performance. (Black, in 
this context, includes people of Asian, Southeast Asian, Latino [Puerto 
Rican, Mexican, Cuban], and Native American descent.) The form of the 
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book itself parallels its content, giving the feel of a performance in its physi- 
cal characteristics — its visuals, shadings, type spacing, and textures. In the 
opening essay, Paul Gilroy speaks of Diaspora performance as resistant to 
casy categorization within the usual trajectories of pure and impure—au- 
thentic and inauthentic — in black cultural practices and contends that Di- 
aspora performances are bent on “promiscuity.” Therefore, these perfor- 
mances are endless and ardent testaments to the formidableness of what it 
means to be black and actively making the world. 

The center section of the book is composed of “artists’ pages.” selected 
excerpts that include performative depictions of racial identity, nostalgic 
history, burlesque parody, poetic insurgence, and sentimental contestation. 
Ranging from the obvious to the subtle, all are conscious of themselves as 
rhetorically conceived. The essays surrounding the artists’ pages are theo- 
retical and descriptive accounts of what it means to make politicized black 
performance — that is, art that embraces what Coco Fusco calls “semantic 
reversals” —in which stereotypes and conventional practices are inverted 
and subverted to unmask their ontological effects. 

Several essayists contend that live art is, by nature, more immune to the 
ills of commodification than mass-produced art. Because live art is most 
often situated in a particular space —a local site with a local membership 
governed by an array of local concerns —the power and possibility of its 
substance and form are driven less by profit than by local tastes and needs. 
The writers assert that the power of the immediate also augments the trans- 
gressive potential of live art, which is visible only in the all-consuming and 
nervous present. Viewers must take it all in, drink it up, and then it will 
disappear into the powerful internal invisible, where it can, according to 
Nina Edge, “induce a legend in the space known as living memory” (91). 

Bell hooks’s wonderful closing essay maintains that live art was a way of 
life across black communities long before white people “discovered” black 
live art in the multicultural movement. For years, black people have pro- 
duced poignant and innovative live art in spaces unseen by white people. 
Hooks attests to live arts power to mark the territory of unofficial histories 
and to affirm unofficial acts. 

Performance as a method of intellectual inquiry, a process of political 
insurgency, and a product of cultural memory is enjoying greater currency 
than ever before. Scholars and activists are discovering that within the in- 
finite manifestations of human performance lie the symbolic meanings of 
our primordial quest to name our locales and free our bodies. These two 
books, produced by the Institute for Contemporary Arts, importantly ex- 
tend that discovery and represent important current evocations of perfor- 
mance, visual representation, and cultural politics. 1 
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Hair Raising: Beauty, Culture, and African American Women. By Noliwe M. 
Rooks. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1996. 


Beauty Queens on the Global Stage: Gender, Contests, and Power. Edited by Col- 
leen Ballerino Cohen, Richard Wilk, and Beverly Stoeltje. New York and 
London: Routledge, 1996. 


Paulla A. Ebron, Stanford University 


n the recent past, feminist theorists have insisted on several critical pos- 

tulates: the category “woman” must be understood within the range of 

diverse experiences that shape women’s lives; women are not merely vic- 
tims but have agency and autonomy to speak back and reconfigure the 
world that may appear to control them; and, gender is a useful category 
through which to understand other forms of social interaction. The books 
under review engage these themes by challenging universalist configura- 
tions of femininity in their attention to the shaping of local standards of 
beauty within larger regimes of power. Both texts bring rich material to a 
discussion about local aesthetic systems and the ways notions of femininity 
and beauty are drawn into significant public debates and are intertwined 
with local categories of gender, race, ethnicity, class, and nationality. 

Noliwe M. Rooks offers a study of the politics of race and beauty that 
coalesces around African-American women’s identities. She opens with a 
personal account of the ways categories of race, gender, class, region, and 
generational difference come into her life. As a teenager in the mid-1970s, 
she distressed her parents by wanting to straighten her hair. Her parents, 
like most African-American cultural nationalists in the 1960s, believed that 
a proper appreciation of “African” heritage included rejecting hair straight- 
ening as an emulation of white women. In contrast, her southern middle- 
class grandmother embraced a different notion of respectability and sup- 
ported her granddaughter’s choice of straightened hair. Even among Afri- 
can Americans, standards for knowing beauty and race-identity differ, shift, 
and collide. 

Rooks usefully disrupts a black/white binary in which racism necessarily 
constructs singular standards of beauty. While African-American ideals 
have often been negotiated alongside circulating images of white women’s 
appearance, Rooks’s central focus is the desire among African-American 
women to carve out a distinctive feminine aesthetic. Her work shows that 
standards of beauty are contingent upon, yet not utterly determined by, 
dominant ideas. 


One site of critical discussion is the changing relations between hairstyle_ 
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and the commercial marketing of beauty products, which Rooks traces 
through advertisements. Prior to 1904, beauty products for African- 
American women were sold by white businessmen. After this time, the 
trade was usurped by African-American entrepreneurs who developed prod- 
ucts more attentive to the specific desires of African-American women. 
Like any commodity, the aura of a beauty product is not inherent in its 
characteristics but rather in an array of contingent elements that meet and 
stimulate desire and need. 

A central figure in Rooks’s discussion is Madam C. J. Walker, a charis- 
matic entrepreneur who built a successful African-American beauty prod- 
ucts business. Walker combined an American “rags to riches” story with 
the rhetoric of racial and gender uplift. Her emphasis on self-confidence 
and self-reliance made her industry appealing to thousands of door-to- 
door saleswomen and consumers. Yet she struggled for a place of respect 
with African-American male leaders. Rooks is careful to point out the con- 
tradictory aspects of Walkers approach. Walker popularized the straight- 
ening comb, a tool that, even prior to the 1960s, raised the question of 
race pride, Walker also did little to critique the dominant narrative of capi- 
talist success. 

An interesting subtext in Rooks’s book is the role of a variously imag- 
ined “Africa” in formulating models of difference from Euro-American aes- 
thetics. Rooks’s attention to notions of Africa generated in nationalist revi- 
sionist projects is instructive, although it would have been interesting to 
hear more about the ways images of Africa shift historically. If “Africa” is 
active as a marker of identity in conversations among contemporary Afri- 
can Americans, how has its role changed during the period in question? 

Beauty Queens on the Global Stage brings attention to the vast range of 
conversations, among both scholars and participants, provoked by beauty 
pageants. The essays address a variety of questions including how beauty 
contests become sites for understanding ritual and cultural processes (Bev- 
erly Stoeltje and Robert H. Lavenda), ethnic and national identity (Rich- 
ard Sanders and Sarah Pink, Katherine Borland, Carlota McAllister, Col- 
leen Ballerino Cohen), political sovereignty and the state (Mary H. Moran 
and Carole McGranahan); and how the global phenomenon is translated 
by local communities (Mark Johnson, Jehanne Teilhet-Fisk, Penny Van Es- 
terik, Richard Wilk). The thirteen case studies present a range of perspec- 
tives, including those of judges, contestants, and sponsors of local, re- 
gional, and national contests. 

The essays are lively descriptions of a wide variety of beauty contests: 
beauty queens who handle rattlesnakes, who must look more Indian than 
any Indian ever looked, who manufacture femininity on male bodies. 
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Some essays are particularly interesting for understanding historical and 
cross-cultural variation in the production of femininity, beauty, and wom- 
en’s agency. Lena Moskalenko’s article, for instance, provides an engaging 
discussion of the changing meaning of femininity under different political 
regimes in Soviet Russia. Moskalenko shows how ideals of femininity and 
especially body size have shifted historically and demonstrates the instabil- 
ity of the category of feminine beauty. Moskalenko also provides the 
unique perspective of a participant observer, describing her own entry in 
the 1989 Miss Moscow contest. 

Johnson’s article allows one to consider the making of culture through 
the ideals, activities, and perspectives of gay transvestite participants in the 
Miss Gay Super Model contest in the southern Philippines. Johnson finds 
that what constitutes local culture and identity is intimately intertwined 
with a celebration and incorporation of “American” culture. American-like 
beauty contests are, in his analysis, not so much a globalist imposition as 
an expression of a local cultural desire for the foreign. Cohen’s artide on 
the British Virgin Islands, like Johnson’s, reveals the simultancous con- 
struction of masculinity and femininity. Her discussion of idealized gender 
models— Ms. Glamorous and Mr. Personality—shows how men and 
women represent and embody nationality in divergent ways. 

There is much potential in the essays collected in this book; perhaps this 
potential is underestimated by its modest goal of proving popular culture 
and beauty contests legitimate objects of study. The book could go further 
into an analysis of the relationship of gender and power. In many instances 
the pageant theme is a context for discussing non-gender-related concems. 
Yet feminist readers should be able to glean considerable information 
about the cultural construction of gender between the lines of the other 


arguments. | 
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Hatreds: Racialized and Sexunlized Conflicts in the 21st Century. By Zillah 
Eisenstein. New York and London: Routledge, 1996. 


Thinking Through: Essays on Feminism, Marxism, and Anti-racism. By Hi- 
mani Bannerji. Toronto: Women’s Press, 1995. 

Angela Miles, Ontario institute for Studies in Education, 
University of Toronto 


hese two books both address large political issues and share a number 
of important starting points. Both Zillah Eisenstein and Himani Ban- 
nerji are committed to political analyses that recognize race, class, and 
gender power and seek justice on all these fronts. Both are at pains to 
emphasize the importance of social analysis in the face of current postmod- 
emist challenges to traditional theoretical ways of understanding the 
world. Both situate their social analyses in the current context of appar- 
ently inexorable neoliberal globalization and give careful attention to indi- 
vidual experiences, relationships, and psychologies. Both explicitly reject 
simplistic either/or positions in presenting multifaceted analyses. 

These commitments are evident in each author’s treatment of the com- 
plex and even contradictory nature of identity affirmation in the context 
of political struggle. They recognize that fixed and exclusive fundamental 
identities co-opt and undercut progressive struggle, and they explore the 
progressive potential of more flexible political identities. Critical of what 
Eisenstein calls “official” or “corporate multiculturalism” and Bannerji 
“cultural reductionism” or “relativist multiculturalism,” they document the 
ways that limited forms of identity reinscribe rather than transform rela- 
tions of power by sustaining crude ethnic/racial hatreds and the ways that 
liberal constructions of difference and diversity “reproduce the opposition 
between a dominant core and marginalized, fantasized racial ‘others’? 
(Eisenstein, 174). 

Yet, for both of these authors, “open-ended notion(s) of self-definition” 
(Bannerji, 37) and “identities that are open, fluid, and multiple” (Eisen- 
stein, 72) are essential to progressive politics. Eisenstein clearly distin- 
guishes between “the radical pluralizing that challenges curocentrism . . . 
and the racialized ethnic hatreds in bosnia or chechnya” and “between gas- 
tronomic pluralism and an insurgent pluralism that demands economic, 
racial, and gender equality and sexual freedom for individual cultural iden- 
tities” (75). For Bannerji, the task of progressive politics is to “provid[e] a 
reflexive or dialectical understanding of ‘identity’ and its associated con- 
cepts such as ‘difference, ‘subjectivity’ and ‘agency.’ This can only be done 
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in relation to our world, namely, to the history and social organization of 
capital and class — inclusive of colonialism, slavery and imperialism” (19). 

Despite their considerable common ground, however, these are very 
different books. Eisenstein’s primary concern is to make women visible in 
analyses of and resistances to “colonialism, racism, nationalism, and trans- 
national capital” (169). Bannerji provides an intensive and personal marx- 
ist analysis of North America’s (including its dominant feminisms’) perva- 
sive “everyday” structural and attitudinal racism and the past and present 
colonialisms that sustain it. Hatreds focuses on extreme nationalisms and 
ethnic hatreds with substantial attention to U.S. right-wing xenophobia 
and fundamentalism, while Thinking Through touches only briefly on 
these issues. 

Eisenstein builds a systematic and largely convincing case that “multi- 
culturalism, when used by neocons [neoconservatives] as a signifier of 
‘race? which is also a signifier for homogenized otherness; makes women 
Gn and of? the nation invisible. And when insurgent multiculturalists also 
demand a recognition of diversity based on race, but not sex and gender, 
they rewrite and reinscribe the privileged center” (80). She acknowledges 
differences among women and conflicts within feminism while embracing 
the possibility of a shared community of women that respects diversity 
and radical pluralism as a basis for the “expansive, transcultural, multiracial 
feminisms” (139) that could transform the privileged center and “resist the 
hatreds that threaten to engulf the twenty-first century” (169). 

Bannerji argues, also convincingly, that truly nonracist or antiracist fem- 
inism would require white feminists to “re-examine the very ground of 
their historical-social identity, their own subjectivity, their ways of being 
and seeing every bit of what passes for ‘culture’ or art... . It would be a 
process of re-making themselves, and their society, in totality” (48). It is 
not clear, however, whether she is naming this necessity to help its realiza- 
tion or to show its impossibility. That is, does she feel that the struggle to 
build women’s solidarity across race and class divisions is a necessary part 
of fulfilling her dream of “a real socialist revolution, feminist, antiracist, 
marxist, anti-imperialist” (106)? Her essays may be inconsistent on this 
point because they were written over a period of seven years and/or be- 
cause the question of cross-race solidarity is currently not as pressing 
for feminists of color as it is for antiracist white feminists. Neverthe- 
less, it makes it impossible to tell with confidence whether the authors 
of these very different books with common concerns are emphasizing dif- 
ferent elements of compatible politics or in fact have deeply conflicting 
perspectives. | 
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Fear of the Dark: “Race,” Gender, and Ethnicity in the Cinema. By Lola Young. 
New York and London: Routledge, 1996. 

Phantasmatic Indochina: French Colonial Ideology in Architecture, Film, and 
Literatures. By Panivong Norindr. Durham, N.C., and London: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1996. 


Dina Sherzer, University of Fexas, Austin 


hese two works are stimulating contributions to ongoing debates 
about past and present discursive practices conceming race. Fear of the 
Derk focuses on representations of racial difference in British cinema 
from the 1950s to the 1980s, discussing such films as Sapphire (1959), 
Flames tn the Street (1961), Leo the Last (1969), Pressure (1974), Black Joy 
(1977), Burning an Illusion (1981), Playing Away (1986), and Mona Lisa 
(1987). Phanstasmatic Indochina is concerned with French constructions of 
Indochina, beginning in the 1870s with the creation of Indochina, contin- 
uing in the 193] Exposition Coloniale and the novels of André Malraux 
and Marguerite Duras, and still ongoing in 1990s films and tourist adver- 
tisements. Both studies place the texts they analyze in their historical, polit- 
ical, and social contexts and consider them as part of a complex web of 
interrelated experiences, ideas, and fantasies. As such, they are excellent 
representatives of postcolonial cultural studies. 
In Fear of the Derk, author Lola Young is motivated by her awareness of 
a lack in British film criticism. She notes that racial difference in films has 
been neglected, even though blacks have constituted an increasingly sig- 
nificant portion of the British population since after World War IL, when 
they came from Africa, the Caribbean, and India during the shortage of 
labor in Britain. Young appropriately begins her study of racial representa- 
tion with a consideration of Britain’s colonial past. Her analysis of relevant 
historical material deconstructs negative stereotypes about blackness, the 
feminization of Africa, and the fear of black sexuality —all white construc- 
tions of the other designed to maintain white supremacy and affirm the 
power of the empire. This reminder of colonizers’ racist ideologies consti- 
tutes the historical background to Young’s study of representations of 
blacks in British films from the 1950s through the 1980s, which also in- 
cludes an analysis of some of the few films from the 1930s that involved 
blacks. Young demonstrates that from colonial times to the 1980s, a con- 
stant attitude prevails: blackness is constructed as a bothersome othemess. 
Anxieties about interracial sexual relations and the dissolution of the self 
through union with an other, oppositional relations between blacks and 
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whites, and fears about the instability of the family unit and the disruption 
of white British patterns of life are recurring themes in the films she studies. 

Young treats films not as historical documents that directly reflect racial 
relations but rather as means through which racial difference and gender 
are mediated and articulated. She regards films as discourses that resonate 
with specific historical and sociological facts, situations, and attitudes, such 
as the presence of black American soldiers in England during World War 
I, black sailors in British ports, race riots in 1958, the controversy over 
black immigration in 1969, and Margaret Thatcher’s xenophobic Britain 
in the 1980s, in which antiracists were considered to be victimizing the 
native white population and denigrating British culture. Young discusses 
the importance of the U.S. civil rights struggles of the 1970s, which led 
blacks in Britain to pressure for the right to express themselves and permit- 
ted black directors to make films. She points out that black directors felt 
the need to counter the constructions of black people as curiosities, prob- 
lems, and victims by offering positive images. However, she stresses that, 
despite their progressive ideas and their desire to change the system, these 
directors focused mainly on male experiences of racism, asserting a strident 
black masculinity and marginalizing black women. 

Young captures the effervescence and dynamism of the postmodern in- 
terrogation of modes of representation, which has led black directors and 
critics to raise important issues about black film languages: If realist acs- 
thetics, the product of the colonizers, is reactionary, should black directors 
make realist films? Are all forms of realism reactionary? Is a dialogical ap- 
proach more appropriate? Should black film language promote conscious- 
ness of the collision of cultures and histories that constitutes the very extis- 
tence of blacks? When she deals with the 19803, Young foregrounds films’ 
engagement with questions of identity and gender: What is black Brit- 
ishness? Does it have to be associated with an urban setting? Why should 
white directors be able to represent blacks and black directors be denied 
the right to represent whites? And why are white and black masculinities 
given priority and women left out? Young concludes that “the production 
of arts and culture in Britain is structurally inscribed with questions of 
racism, sexism, and power” (192), and she makes two pertinent recom- 
mendations not only for England but for the Western world more gener- 
ally, where multiethnicity is becoming a way of life: White cultural critics 
should address the ways questions of ethnicity and racial difference are 
structured into texts and their analyses, and black people should become 
involved in the analysis of media and culture. 

In Phastasmatic Indochina, Panivong Norindr takes readers through a 
broad historical sweep spanning from 1887 to the 1990s. In the novels, 
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films, and documents he examines, he deconstructs various discursive 
forms that the male colonial fantasy assumes at various moments of history. 
Norindr defamiliarizes the components of the masculinist imaginary repre- 
sentation of Indochina, which has been elaborated from colonial times to 
the present. This book is a fascinating document that brings forth little- 
known historical facts, beginning with the French creation of the entity 
called Indochina, which artificially brought the different cultures of An- 
nam, Cochin China, Cambodia, Laos, and Tonkin together into one ad- 
ministrative unit that could be easily controlled. Norindr also documents 
Indochinese people’s resistance to French oppression and refusal to be 
docile colonial subjects. In 1924-28, Indochinese students in Saigon 
and Paris had collaborated through clandestine newspapers and leaflets 
smuggled between Indochina and France with the help of sailors to show 
their opposition to the colonial system. Educated in France, they had 
learned French republican ideas and the lessons of French workers’ move- 
ments and demanded that they be applied to Indochina. 

The Colonial Exposition held in Paris in 1931 provides Norindr with 
fascinating data for his study of the representation of Indochina. Analyzing 
the reconstruction of temples, the exhibitions, the presentation of natives, 
and the displays of objects, he shows how they were manipulated to serve 
the French colonial ideology. Norindr’s detailed study of the composition 
of the colossal bas-relief of the museum of the colonies points out how 
natives, in addition to being aestheticized objects, were also reconstituted 
as subordinates, cast in the roles of industrious craftsmen or exotic per- 
formers. Norindr also devotes a section to the Surrealist counter—Colonial 
Exposition. This was to be an antiimperialist exhibition, but, unfort- 
nately, it too commodified the “primitive” objects, appropriated and reified 
the other in an inferior position, and was incomplete since Indochina was 
conspicuously absent from it. Leftist newspapers of the time, however, did 
denounce French exploitation and domination of the colonies, and some 
intellectuals were aware of and protested colonial policies. 

When Indochina is mentioned in literary circles two French writers im- 
mediately come to mind, Malraux and Duras. But they are rarely consid- 
ered together, as one is labeled an existentialist and the other a feminist. 
Norindr, however, usefully juxtaposes both authors’ imaginary representa- 
tions of 1930s Indochina. He shows how the fantasies of Malraux and his 
protagonists are symptomatic of the imperial dreams entertained by colo- 
nial adventurers and discusses Duras’s novels as both refigurations of her 
childhood and representations of colonial space as a site of desire, passion, 
and anguish. In addition, he argues that her texts convey colonial relations 
of dominance and oppression spatially. 

The chapter on French films of the 1990s that deal with Indochina is 
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particularly timely, since Indochina has been a privileged subject for film- 
makers such as Régis Wargnier (Indochine), Jean-Jacques Annaud (The 
Lover), and Pierre Schoendoerffer (Dien Bien Phu). Norindr sees these films 
as memorials that express nostalgia for the past and for the glory of the 
empire and that construct visions of an Indochina that was beautiful, ex- 
otic, and dominated by the French. Norindr labels this attitude “colonial 
blues” and shows how it is perpetuated in the discourse of contemporary 
advertising. 

Both Young and Norindr are to be congratulated for the concreteness 
of their research and for their presentation of facts and historical docu- 
ments that make their respective books informative studies and excellent 
pedagogical tools. Drawing on and synthesizing past and current scholar- 
ship on gender, postcolonial, and cultural studies, Fear of the Dark offers 
clear presentations of the theories of, among others, Louis Althusser on 
ideology, Michel Foucault on discourse, and Laura Mulvey on the gaze in 
cinema. Phantasmatic Indochina is a model of cultural studies, articulating 
architecture, cartography, geography, film, and literature, and bringing to 
the fore the colonial ideology that so often informs them. Any reader 
stands to profit immensely from these books, and it is with pleasure that I 
look forward to further works by these scholars. 1 


Prime-Time Feminism: Television, Media Culture, and the Women’s Movement 
since 1970. By Bonnie J. Dow. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1996. 

Women Transforming Communications: Global Intersections. Edited by 
Donna Allen, Ramona R. Rush, and Susan J. Kaufman. Thousand Oaks, 
Calif.: Sage, 1996. 


Gerald J. Baldasty, University of Washington 


Years ago, one scholar noted, for instance, that even though televi- 

sion is not real it still has an air of authentiaty. Marcus Welby, M.D., 

got thousands of letters asking him for his medical advice, and many judges 

have found that jurors’ views of the court process often derive from Perry 

Mason shows. For feminists, this has not been good news, given that the 
mass media have ignored or devalued women for years. 

The two books under review focus on women in communications, ad- 


dressing media images, media production processes, and the corporate and 


Mz medla play an important role in the construction of “reality.” 
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academic environments of communications research and content/pro- 
gramming. Both books are eloquent reminders of the inherent conserva- 
tism of the mass media and academia. 

Bonnie Dow’s Prime-Time Feminism is a worthy companion to recent 
sophisticated work on media images.of women by scholars such as Julie 
D’Acci, Elayne Rapping, and Deborah Rogers. Her analysis is creative and 
reveals her substantive knowledge of how television operates. She exam- 
ines the images of women in five popular television series that “have done 
important cultural work in representing feminism for the American public” 
(xv) since 1970: The Mary Tyler Moore Show, One Day at a Time, Designing 
Women, Murphy Brown, and Dr. Quinn, Medicine Woman. Dow demon- 
strates a sophisticated sense of U.S. social history and television history, 
placing these shows within the larger contexts of second-wave feminism 
and changes in TV programming. The Mary Tyler Moore Show, for example, 
represented a substantial departure from earlier programming; unlike Har- 
rict Nelson (from The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet), Mary was not a 
contented housewife. She was a career woman whose job was not merely 
a way station on the road to marriage. 

Dow’s book is insightful because it attends to how programs are shaped 
and how particular genres (such as situation comedies) ultimately define 
TV characters. Economics dictates that the largest possible audience for 
any particular show is generated by not offending anyone. Furthermore, 
television’s emphasis on the individual precludes substantive exploration of 
larger social issues. The sitcom, the major form of prime-time program- 
ming, requires humor and simple plots that span just thirty minutes 
(twenty-six minutes after commercials). All of this discourages portrayals 
of feminism or strong feminist characters. 

What is the television “reality” that so many millions of viewers see? 
Dow’s discussions of Mary Tyler Moore and Murphy Brown provide good 
examples of her general argument. She admits that many feminists love 
these shows; she herself writes, “I find the Mary Tyler Moore Show one of 
the most pleasurable sitcoms to watch” (xii). But the images of feminism 
in these shows are severely attenuated or even negative. Mary Tyler Moore 
may be a working woman, but she also plays conventional roles in the 
workplace “family” as idealized mother, wife, and daughter: “Mary alter- 
nately nurtures, mediates, facilitates, and submits, bringing the accessible, 
other-centered emotionally skilled ‘true woman’ to the workplace” (40). 
Murphy Brown, too, is undeniably a woman at the top of her profession — 
but at what price? She has succeeded by being more aggressive and abrasive 
than her male peers and has no time or talent for relationships. As Dow 
notes, the ultimate message is antifeminist: Murphy's distorted persona is 
presented as the result of feminism, not patriarchy. 
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One of the strengths of Dow’s book is the depth of its analysis of a 
few key shows. In contrast, Donna Allen, Ramona R. Rush, and Susan J. 
Kaufman seek breadth, addressing media content, production processes, 
research paradigms, and stories of women who are revolutionizing media 
practice and research. Women Transforming Communications collects thirty- 
four essays covering three areas of communications — “visions,” “chasms,” 
and “transformations” — and provides a valuable overview to communica- 
tions and gender studies. Its breadth is both its strength and its weakness, 
some of the essays are superb, but there is little tying the many pieces 
together. 

The seven essays on “visions” argue for new a to communica- 
tions research with an emphasis on theory-construction that encompasses 
diversities of thought and praxis. Frankie Hutton’s “Afrocentric, Archetypi- 
cal Perspective,’ for example, argues for a new, Afrocentric approach in 
news reporting. Others deal with action research, “female-friendly” envi- 
ronmental communication, and revisioning First Amendment research. 
Although the essays offer insights into particular areas of research, none 
provides a broad conceptual framework for feminist methodology in com- 
munications, thus limiting the book’s theoretical contribution. 

The book is strongest in the more focused essays in the other two sec- 
tions. The thirteen essays in “Communications Chasms” provide evidence 
of continuing sexism in academic communications and in the mass media. 
Several of these essays are extraordinarily good: Judith Cramers “Uncov- 
ering the Media Coverage of Sport” documents the media’s general aver- 
sion to covering most women’s sports; the coverage that does exist is 
skewed toward heterosexual, middle- and upper middle-class white women 
in sports typically deemed “feminine” (e.g., ice skating). Sandy Nelsons 
“Suing the Sacred Cows That Fed Her” discusses the conservative media’s 
reaction to a politically active lesbian reporter. Rush (“A Systemic Commit- 
ment to Women in the Academy”), Holly Stocking and Julianne Newton 
(“The Wren, the Eagles, and the Assistant Professor”), and Pamela Cree- 
don (“The Rib Syndrome”) document the barriers that women face in 
academia — in getting tenure, building careers, and remaining true to their 
own principles. 

The fourteen essays in “Transformative Communications” celebrate 
women’s successes. Essays by Paula Kassell (on New Directions for Women), 
Fran Hosken (on Women’s International Network News), Frieda Werden 
(on the Women’s International News Gathering Service), and Maria 
Suarez Toro (on Feminist International Radio Endeavor) are excellent, 
they spotlight the creation of women-centered media to counteract the 


patriarchal mindset of the leading global news-gathering agencies. Other 
essays recount progress in academic research (Jannette Dates and Carolyn 
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Stroman on “African American Women and Mass Communication Re- 
search”) and in traditional media corporations (Barbara Reed on “Women 
at Hearst Magazines”) and describe oral history/herstory projects among 
pioneering women journalists and creators of new media (such as partici- 
patory video in Bangladesh). 

Both of these books represent the growing sophistication of feminist 
work in media studies. Although the theoretical essays in Women Trans- 
forming Communications are somewhat diffuse, they are nonetheless an im- 
portant set of studies on media processes and subsequent content. The 
collection’s richness comes from its breadth, which is also its chief limita- 
tion. It is most satisfying as an introduction to a broad field of study, and 
as such it would be an excellent supplementary text in any communications 
course, although the essays focusing on conservative media practices and 
on women’s creative responses would be particularly useful in undergradu- 
ate courses on gender and media. Prime-Time Feminism, informed by 
Dow’s thorough understanding of media operations and critique of situa- 
tion comedy genres, is intellectually appealing because of its narrower fo- 
cus and deeper theoretical development. It provides an excellent basis for 
textual analysis of television (or film) and would likely provoke a good 
deal of discussion at both graduate and undergraduate levels. Overall, these 
books represent different approaches to key feminist concerns in media 
studies, and time spent with them will be richly rewarding for most any 
reader. I 


United States and International Notes 


Signs: Journal of Women i Culture and Society welcomes announcements of confer- 
the “United States and International Notes” section. 


The Center for the Study of Women in Society’s “Ecological Conversations: Gen- 
der, Science, and the Sacred” program offers Rockefeller Foundation Humanities 
Fellowships to scholars engaged in critical reflection and scholarly interchange on 
raised by the nexus of the convergence of women’s and ecological movements 
around the globe. The three-year program is committed to an international dia- 
logue. Ideally, half of the fellows will be from outside the United States and 
Europe. Each year’s theme will balance questions of theory and practice. The 
1999-2000 theme focuses on issues of gender and ecology, environmental justice, 
or ecofeminism. For more information, write to Center for the Study of Women 
in Society, 1201 Umversity of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403-1201; e-mail cws@ 
oregon.uoregon.edu. 


The Carl Albert Congressional Research and Studies Center Visiting Scholars Pro- 
gram at the University of Oklahoma offers financial awards for on-campus work in 
the center’s archives. Awards are normally from $500 to $1000 to defray the cost 
of travel and lodging. The Visiting Scholars Program is open to any applicant. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, OK 73019; e-mail koamerick@ou.edu. 


The Program for the Study of Sexuality, Gender, Health, and Human Rights in- 
vites applications from postdoctoral scholars, advocates, and activists doing innova- 
tive interdisciplinary work on the intersecting themes of sexuality, gender, health, 
and human rights in U.S. and international contexts. For more information, write 
to Program for the Study of Sexuality, Gender, Health, and Human Rights, Divi- 
sion of Sociomedical Sciences, Columbia University School of Public Health, 600 
West 168 St., New York, NY 10032. 


The Global Fund for Women gives grants to women’s organizations outside the 
United States whose primary focus is on female human nghts and women’s access 
to communications. For more information, contact The Global Fund for Women, 
425 Sherman Ave., Suite 300, Palo Alto, CA 94306-1823; e-mail gfw@global 
fundforwomen.org. 
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Spinsters Ink announces the establishment of the Spinsters Ink Young Feminist 
Scholarship to be awarded to the student in her last year of high school who sub- 
mits the best essay on feminism and what it means to her. For more information, 
write to Spinsters Ink, 32 E. First Street, Suite 330, Duluth, MN 55802-2002, 
e-mail daire@spinsters-ink.com. 


An “Autobiography and Changing Identities” conference will be held July 27-30, 
2000, in Vancouver, BC. This conference will focus on autobiographies that ın- 
volve a significant displacement or reconstruction of “self” and identity on the part 
of the autobiographical subject with special attention given to nonliterary as well 
as literary uses of the autobiographical. For more information, contact Eileen Oert- 
wig, Secretary to the Dean of Arts, University of British Columbia, 1866 Main 
Mall, Vancouver, BC, Canada, V6T 1Z1; e-mail oertwig@arts.ubc.ca. 


The eighth annual Conference on Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Brinsh 
Women Writers, “Millennial Crossroads: Navigating the Future of Our Past,” will 
be held September 24-26, 1999, in Albuquerque, NM. The conference is devoted 
to expanding the literary canon and to developing critical and theoretical under- 
standings of women’s writing traditions ın literary, medical, political, legal, reli- 
gious, and scientific discourses. For more information, write BWWC, Department 
of English, Humanities Building 217, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
NM 87131-1106; e-mail Hhague@unm.edu. 


Calls for papers 

The editors of Feminism and Anti-Racism: International Struggles seck submissions 
antiracist organizers locally or globally. This volume is forthcoming from New York 
University Press. For more information, write Winddance Twine, Jackson School 
of International Studies, University of Washington, Box 353650, Seattle, WA 
98195-3650; e-mail windance@u.washington.edu. The deadline is February 28, 
1999. 


“Women in Southern Politics” is the topic of a special issue of The Southeastern 
Pobitical Review. In addition to traditional political science research on women in 
southern politics, the editors are secking articles with a broad definition of “the 
political? and with historical, philosophical, sociological, or cultural analyses of 
women in southern politics. For more information, contact Kate Greene, Box 
5108, University of Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg, MS 39406-5108, e-mail 
kathanne.greene@usm.edu. The deadline is March 30, 1999. 


Concerns, the journal of the Women’s Caucus af the Modern Language Association, 
invites submissions for its Spring 1999 special issuc, “Discrimination against 
Women in Academic Settings” The editors welcome critical essays, reports, and 
testimonies that address forms of discrimination against women in the academy 
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and how such discrimination has been or can be combated. Send two copies of ten- 
to fifteen-page submissions to Judith Roof, English Department, BH 442, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, IN 47405; e-mail jroof@indiana.edu. The deadline is 
March 30, 1999. 


Concerns, the journal of the Women’s Caucus of the Modern Language Association, 
invites submissions for its Fall 1999 special issue, “Feminist Pedagogy and Repre- 
sentations of Violence against Women.” The editors welcome critical papers, teach- 
ing narratives, or personal testimonies that explore the challenges, risks, and ben- 
efits of teaching literature and visual representations of women’s trauma and 
violence against women. Send two copies of ten- to fifteen-page submissions to 
Judith Roof, English Department, BH 442, Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 
47405; e-mail jroof@indiana.edu. The deadline is May 1, 1999. 


The year 2001 marks the twentieth anniversary of This Bridge Called My Back: Writ- 

ings by Radical Women of Color. What has been the impact of this book on individual 
women, on feminist/womanist theorizing, on the academy, on U.S. feminisms, and 
on feminisms in other countries? To what extent have the challenges contributors 
made in this groundbreaking anthology been met? How might it help envision 
change? Glona Anzaldiia and AnaLouise Keating seek essays, poems, personal nar- 
ratives, or other writings that explore these questions and others related to This 
Bridge Called My Back. For more information, contact AnaLouise Keating, Lan- 
guages and Literature, Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, NM 88130; 
e-mail analouise.keating@enmu.edu. The deadline is May 31, 1999. 


Theneyris invites submissions for its “Africa on the Cusp of the 21st Century” spe- 
cial issue. This issue seeks to present a series of thoughtful readings of Africa in- 
formed by cross-cultural and transnational contexts and including an exilic con- 
Because Africa is a continent with diverse nations, contributions from the variety 
of African cultural communities are encouraged. For more information, contact 
the editors of Theseyris, c/o Nanny de Vries, Najade Press, P.O. Box 75933, 1070 
AX Amsterdam, The Netherlands; e-mail thamyris@was.nl. The deadline is July 
1, 1999. 


the Environment.” Topics include feminist analysis of environmental issues, collec- 
and relevant artwork. For more information, write to Diane Hope, Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, College of Liberal Arts, 92 Lomb Memorial Drive, Rochester, 
NY 14623; e-mail dahgpt@ntedu. The deadline for proposals is November 30, 
1999. 
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Callaloo invites submissions for its “Hip-Hop and Diaspora” special issue. This 
issue will address the globalization of hip-hop culture and explore questions that 
attend relationships to hip-hop’s point of origin from black culture(s). Submissions 
of hip-hop art, graffiti, recordings of performance, poetry, and fiction are also 
encouraged. Multilingual expression is welcome and should be accompanied by 
an English translation where appropriate. For more information, write Kyra D. 
Gaunt, Hop-Hop and Diaspora, McIntire Department of Music, University of Vir- 
ginia, 112 Old Cabell Hall, Charlottesville, VA 22903; e-mail kg6j@virginia.edu. 
The deadline is December 1, 1999. 


Tht Technology: The Journal of Computer Tit Processing secks arucles devoted to any 
use of computers to acquire, analyze, create, edit, or translate texts. For more infor- 
maton, contact Arthur A. Molitierno, Tks Technology, Wright State University, 
Lake Campus, 7600 State Route 703, Celina, OH 45822-2952; e-mail amoliticrno 
@nova.wright.edu. 


Interdssciplinary Literary Studies: A Journal of Criticism and Theory, a new refereed 
journal of literary criticism, welcomes manuscripts that explore the interconnec- 
tions between literary study and other disciplines, ideologies, and cultural methods 
of critique. Studies of all national literatures, periods, and genres are encouraged. 
For more information, write Kenneth Womack, Interdisciplinary Literary Studies, 
3000 Ivyside Park, Penn State Altoona, Altoona, PA 16601-3760; e-mail kawl6@ 
psu.edu. 


The Emily Dickinson Jowrnal invites submissions on all aspects of Dickinson and her 
work For more information, write to Suzanne Juhasz, Department of English, 
Campus Box 226, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80309. 


Journal of Women and Minorities in Science and Enginesring publishes original, peer- 
reviewed papers that report innovations, scientific studies, and formulations of con- 
cepts related to the education, recruitment, and retention of underrepresented 
groups in science and engineering. For more information, write to Jowrnal of 
Women and Minorities in Science and Engineering, Center for Interdisciplinary Stud- 
ies, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, VA 24061- 
0227; e-mail jrtwmse@vt.edn. 


Perspectives on Science: Historical, Philosophical, Social invites studies of science, medi- 
cine, and technology that integrate historical, philosophical, and/or sociological 
understandings. For more information, write to Ed Lamb, Perspectepes on Science, 
Department of Philosophy, Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, VA 24061-0126; e-mail 
lamb@vtedu. 


The Journal of Poverty: Innovations on Socal, Political, and Economic Inequalities seeks 
submissions that sensitize social scientists and practitioners to the varied forms and 
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patterns of inequalities, new developments in cultural diversity, and interventions 
promoting equality and social justice. For more information, write to Jowrmal of 
Poverty, P.O. Box 3613, Columbus, OH 43210-3613. 


Body and Society, companion quarterly to Theory, Culture, and Society, focuses on 
social and cultural analyses of the human body. The editors invite submissions on 
contemporary empirical and theoretical work in a wide range of disciplines. For 
more information, contact Mike Featherstone, Centre for the Study of Adult Life, 
School of Human Studies, University of Teesside, Middlesborough, Cleveland TS1 
3BA, United Kingdom. 


National Identities: History, Geography, Image invites papers on historical and geo- 
Hooson, Department of Geography, University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720. 


The North Star: An On-lins Journal of African-American Religious History invites sub- 
mission of artides, reviews (book, film, theater, music, museum, web, CD-ROM), 
research reports, documents, or bibliographies for a new electronic journal devoted. 
to African-American religious history. For more information, write to Judith 
Weisenfeld, Department of Religion, Barnard Callege, 3009 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10027-6598; e-mail jw40@columbia.cdu. 


Call for artwork 

Signs: Journal of Women in Cutnere and Socisty secks submissions for cover art. Pab- 
Signs is an interdisciplinary academic journal that focuses on issues of gender, race, 
class, nation, and sexuality. Submissions are not limited by style or media (photog- 
raphy and film stills are welcome) but should reproduce well in black and white; 
content should represent a critical perspective. One full-color cover will be pub- 
lished annually. Send up to ten labeled slide duplicates, a brief biography, an artist 
statement, and SASE to Art Editor, Signs, Box 354345, C-14 Padetford Hall, Uni- 


versity of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195; e-mail signs@u.washington.edu. An 
honorarium is available. The deadline is ongoing. 


Comment and reply policy 

The editors of Signs invite scholars to comment on artides appearing in current 
issues. We ask that interested contributors send us their comments as soon as pos- 
sible after the article is published in order to facilitate dialogue with the author. 
Publication of the comment is not necessarily conmngent upon the author’s 
agreement to collaborate, but we encourage an open dialogue among contributors. 
Our intention is to take advantage of the opportunity for lively debate between 
authors and their readers, to highlight reader interest in the scholarship, and to 
refine the contributions and approaches that appear in Sggas. From time to time, the 
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Gerald J. Baldasty is professor of communications and adjunct professor of women 
studies at the University of Washington. He is author of The Conemercialksation of 
News in the Nineteenth Century (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1992) and 
E. W. Scripps ana the Business of Newspapers (Champaign: University of Illinois Press, 
1999). He teaches media history and courses on gender, race, and media. 


Seyla Benhabtb (benhabib@fas.harvard.edu) is professor of government and 
chairs the committee on degrees in social studies at Harvard University. She is 
author of Critiqus, Norm, and Utopia (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1986); Sttwating the Self: Gender, Community, and Postmodernism in Contemporary 
Ethics (New York: Routledge, 1992); and, together with Judith Butler, Drucjlla 
Comell, and Nancy Fraser, Feminis Contentions: A Philosophical Exchange (New 
Yock: Routledge, 1995). She is editor of Democracy and Difference: Contesting 
Boundaries of the Poktical (Princeton, N.J.: Panceton University Press, 1996) and 
co-editor, with Drucilla Cornell, of Femetsism as Critique: Essays on the Politics of 
Gender in Late-Capitalist Societies (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1987). In June 1997, she delivered the Max Horkheimer Memorial Lectures at 
Frankfurt University. She also led the Christian Gauss Seminars at Princeton Uni- 
versity 1n April 1998. 


Debra A. Castillo is Stephen H. Weiss Presidential Fellow and professor of romance 
studies and comparative literature at Cornell University, where she also directs the 
Latin American studies program. She is author of many articles and several books, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1998). 


Hsin-Hel Chen has exhibited nationally and internationally and holds a master of 
fine arts in drawing/studio art from the University of Maryland at College Park. 
Chen’s roots are in the traditional Eastern art and culture of Taiwan. Her pencil 
drawings combine stylistic elements of Western artistic traditions with the tech- 
nigue and Hgditions of Chinese ink and Saol parting; 


Kimberly J. Cook is assistant professor of criminology at the University of Soutbern 
Maine. Her research interests include state responses to violence against women 
and women sentenced to death in the United States. She 1s cofounder of Sociol- 
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Passions: Public Opinions on Abortion and the Death Penalty (Boston: Northeastern 
University Press, 1997) and “A Passion to Punish: Abortion Opponents Who Fa- 
vor the Death Penalty,” Justice Quarteriy 15, no. 2 (1998): 329-46. 


Bronwyn Davies (bronwyn.davies@jcu.edu.au) is professor of education at James 
Cook University in North Queensland, Australia. She is author of numerous books 
and articles on gender and education, including Sherds of Glas: Children Reading 
and Writing beyond Gendered Identity (St. Leonards, NSW, Australia: Allen & Un- 
win, 1993). She is collecting her theoretical work for Altamira Press. She also is 
writing a book-length manuscript on body/landscape relations, which will explore 
embodiment in the context of numerous landscapes in Australia, Japan, and Scandi- 
navia, with a particular focus on ways of coming to experience the body differently 
in response to discursive and contextual shifts. 


Toresa de Lauretis, born and educated in Italy, is professor of the history of con- 
sciousness at the University of California, Santa Cruz. She is author of numerous 
Her books in English, all published by Indiana Unrversity Press, include Akce 
Dossw't: Feminism, Semiotics, Cinema (1984), Feminist Stusies/Oritical Studies (ed., 
1986), Technolgies of Gender: Essays on Theory, Film, and Fiction (1987), and The 
Practice of Love: Lesbian Sexuality and Perverse Desirs (1994). She also edited the 
“Queer Theory” issue of differences: A Journal of Feminist Cultural Stustiss, vol. 3, no. 
2 (1991). 


Bonnie Delgado teaches French and English at the Universidad Autónoma de Baja 
California in Tijuana. A long-time social activist, she has worked with workers’ 
Organizations in Judrez and farmworkers’ unions in the United States as well as 
with plant assembly workers and prostitutes in Tijuana. 


Paulla A. Ebron is assistant professor in the cultural and social anthropology depart- 
ment at Stanford University. Her work involves discourses of race, nationalism, 
and gender that create Africa and its diaspora. Her recent publications include 
“Traffic in Men,” in Gendered Encounters: Challenging Cultural Boundaries and Social 
Hisrarchiss in Africa, edited by Maria Grosz-Ngate and Omari Kokole (New York: 
Routledge, 1996); “Regional Difference in African American Culture.” American 
Anthropologist 99, no. 1 (March 1998): 94-106; and, with coauthor Anna Tsing, 
“In Dialogue: Reading across Minority Discourse,” in Women Writing Cultsers, cd- 
ited by Ruth Behar and Deborah Gordon (Berkeley and Los Angeles: aaa 
of California Press, 1996). 


Elisabeth Rose Gruner (cgruncr@richmond.edu) is assistant professor of English 
and women’s studies at the University of Richmond, where she teaches courses in 
Victorian literature, children’s literature, and feminist theory. She is completing a 
book-length manuscript on sisters and brothers in the Victorian novel. Her articles 
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inchide “Family Secrets and the Mysteries of the Moonstone,” Victorian Literaire 
and Culture 21 (1993): 127-45, “The Bullfinch and the Brother: Marriage and 
Family in Frances Burmey’s “Camilla?” Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
93, no. 1 (January 1994): 18-34, “Plotting the Mother: Caroline Norton, Helen 
Huntingdon, and Isabel Vane,” Tulsa Studies in Women’s Literatere 16, no. 2 (Fall 
1997): 303-25, and “Cinderella, Marie Antoinette, and Sara: Roles and Role 
Models in A Liis Princess, The Lion and the Unicorn 22, no. 2 (Spong 1998): 
163-87. 


Jeanne Heuving is associate professor at the University of Washington, Bothell, 
and on the faculty of the University of Washington Graduate School. Her critical 
theory. She is author of Omissions Are Not Accidents: Gender in the Art of Marianne 
Moore (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1992) and recipient of a National 
Endowment for the Arts stipend for work on her book-length manuscript *Dev- 
astating Poetry: Love and Sexuality in H.D., Laura (Riding) Jackson, and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay.” 


Bruce W. Holsinger (holsinge@stripe.colorado.edu) is assistant professor of En- 
glish at the University of Colorado—Boulder. He is the author of “The Flesh of 
the Voice: Embodiment and the Homoerotics of Devotion in the Music of Hilde- 
gard of Bingen (1098-1179); Signs: Journal of Women in Culturs and Socisty, 19, 
no, 1 (1993): 92-125, and “The Color of Salvation: Desire, Death, and the Second 
Crusade in Bernard of Clairvaux’s Sermons on the Song of Songs,” in The Father 
Tongue: Gender and Ideology in Tieifth-Century Latin, edited by Andrew Taylor and 
David Townsend (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1998). His first 
book, Music, Bosy, and Desirs in Mestepal Cutters, 1150-1400, is forthcoming from 
Stanford University Press. 


Jeanne Halgren Kilde is visiting assistant professor of religious studies at Macales- 
and religion. Her doctoral dissertation in American studies at the University of 
Minnesota focused on religious architecture. Her article in this issue represents her 
interest in the intersection of religious space and women’s experiences. She 1s work- 
ing on a larger study of women’s relationships to several religious spaces in the 
United States. 


Mary P. Koes is professor of public health, family and community medicine, peychi- 
atry, and psychology in the Arizona Prevention Center at the University of Arizona 
College of Medicine in Tucson. She cochairs the American Psychological Associa- 
tion’s task force on violence against women, which published No Safe Haves: Male 
Violence against Women at Homes, at Work, and in the Commounity (Washington, D.C.: 
American Psychological Association, 1994), winner of the Washington EdPress 
award for the outstanding book on a social concern in 1994. She served on the 
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National Research Council panel on violence against women, which published Un- 
derstansing Violence against Women (Washington, D.C.: National Academy Press, 
1996). She received the 1997 APA Division on the Psychology of Women Heri- 
tage Award. 


Marlyn Lake (m_lake@latrobe.edu.aw) holds a personal chair in history at LaTrobe 
University, where she was founding director of women’s studies between 1988 and 
1994. She has published widely on the history of feminism and gender relations in 
Australia and internationally, recently concentrating on gender, nation, and citizen- 
ship. She is author of “The Inviolable Woman: Feminist Conceptions of Citizen- 
ship in Australia, 1900-1945,” in Feminism, the Public and Private, edited by Joan 
B. Landes (Oxford University Press, 1998); coauthor, with Patricia Grimshaw, of 
Oreating a Nation (Victoria, Australia: Penguin, 1996); and coeditor, with Joy Da- 
mousi, of Gender and War: Australians at War in the Twentisth Century (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995). She recently completed a history of feminizm 
in Australia, Visions of Equality, forthcoming from Allen and Unwin in 1999. 


Laure Levitt is associate professor of religion at Temple University, where she di- 
rects the Jewish studies program. Her.research involves the intersection of Jewish 
studies and feminist theory, as well as issues of Amenan Jews and representation. 
She is author of Jews and Feminism: The Ambivalent Search for Home (New York: 
Routledge, 1997) and coeditor, with Miriam Peskowitz, of Judaism since Gender 
(New York: Routledge, 1997). She is working on a book-length manuscript titled 
“Picturing American Jews: Photography, History, and Memory” 


Nancy S. Love is associate professor of political science at Pennsytvania State Uni- 
versity. She 1s author of Marx, Nistusche, and Modernity (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1986), Understanding Dogmas and Dreams (Chatham, N.J.: Chatham 
House, 1998), and artides on critical theory and feminist theory. She is at work on 
a book-length manuscript titled “The Music of Collective Action” 


D. Soyini Madison is associate professor of performance studies in the communica- 
tion studies department and associate director of the Institute of African American 
Research at the University of North Carolina. Her publications focus on black 
feminism, performance, and oral traditions. She is editor of the anthology The 
Woman That I Am: The Literature and Culture of Contemporary Women of Color (New 
York: St. Martin’s, 1994). She is currently in Ghana, West Africa, teaching and re- 
searching women’s performance practices as resistance in postcolonial economies. 


Angela Miles teaches in the adult education and community development program 
at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education at the University of Toronto. She 
is on the editorial board of Canadian Woman Stusecs, a member of Toronto Women 
for a Just and Healthy Planet, and author of Inteyzrative Feminisms: Building Global 
Visions, 1960s-1990s (New York and London: Routledge, 1996). 
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Social Prisms (Thousand Oaks: Pine Forge Press, 1999). She is coeditor, with Ju- 
dith A. Howard, of Everyday Inequalities: Critical Inguéries (Walden, Mass.: Black- 
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Ken Ptummer (plumk@essex.ac.uk) is professor of sociology at the University of 
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Maria Gudeila Rangel Gómez is 2 researcher in the public health department of the 
Colegio de la Frontera Norte in Tijuana. She is author of numerous publications 
on women and reproductive health. She works extensively in and has coordinated 
educational programs with the Consejo Municipal para la Prevención y Control 
del SIDA and the World Health Organizations binational AIDS educational proj- 
ect for women in prostitution. Her research involves epidemiological questions 
related to sexually transmitted diseases in the homosexual and bisexual male popu- 
lation as well as with Tijuana prostitutes. 


Lalla J. Rupp (rupp.[@osu.edu) teaches women’s history and the history of same- 
sex sexuality at Ohio State University. She 1s author of Mobilizing Women for War: 
German and American Propaganda, 1939-1945 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1978); Worlds of Women: Ths Making of the International Women’s Movs- 
ment (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1998); and coauthor, with Verta 
Taylor, of Survival tn the Doldrums: The American Women's Rights Movement, 1945 to 
the 1960s (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987). In 1999, the University of 
Chicago Press will publish her book A Desired Past: Same-Sex Love and Sexuality in 
the United States. She is the editor of the Josernal of Women’s History. 


Simona Sharoni is assistant professor at the School of International Service and 
academic director of the Peace and Conflict Resolution Semester at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. She is author of Gender and the Isract-Palestinian Conflict: 
The Pokstics of Women’s Resistance (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1995). 
She writes on the Isracli-Palestinian conflict, gender, and Middle East politics, and 
new directions in peace and conflict resolution studies. Her current research ex- 
plores the effects of peace agreements on conflict areas. The project is comparative, 
examining the dynamics of gender and political change in Palestine-Isracl and 
Northern Ireland. 


Dina Sherzer is professor of French and comparative literature at the University of 
Texas at Austin, where she is chair of the French and Iralian department. She 
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teaches courses in French anema, twentieth-century French novels, and poet- 
colonialism. She is author of “Comedy and Interracial Relationships: Serreau’s Ro- 
muali and Julistis and Kassovitz’s Métis,” in Contemporary French Cinema: Conti- 
nweity and Difference, edited by Philippe Powrie (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
in press), “Screening Maghrebi Life in France: Images and Identity in Films by 
Malik Chibane, Karim Dridi, and Thomas Gilou” Comtemporary French Civilization 
(in press), “French Colonial and Post-Colonial Hybridity: Condition Ménsse.” 
Journal of Eseropean Studies 28, no. 1-2 (1998): 103-20. She is also editor of Cin- 
ema, Coloniahsm, Postcolonialism: Perspectives from the French and Francopbone World 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1996) 


Wendy Simonds (socwssx@panther.gsu.cdu) is assistant professor of sociology at 
Georgia State University. She is author of Women and Self-Help Culture: Reading 
between the Limes (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1992); Abortion 
at Work: Ideology and Practice in a Feminist Clinic (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1996); and coauthor, with Barbara Katz Rothman, of Centuries 
of Solace: Expressions of Maternal Grief in Popular Literature (Philadelphia: Temple 
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gency contraception, and midwifery. 


Verta Taylor (taylor.40@osu.edu) is professor of sociology and a member of the 
graduate faculty in women’s studies at Ohio State University. She is author of Rock- 
A-by Baby: Feminism, Seif Help, and Postpartum Depression (New York: Routledge, 
1996); coauthor, with Leila J. Rupp, of Sswrrspal in the Doldrums: The American 
Women’s Rights Movement, 1945 to the 1960s (New York: Oxford University Press, 
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Notice to Contributors 


The editors invite submission of artice-length manuscripts, information and ma- 
terial for “Revisions/Reports,” and documents for “Archives” that might appropri- 
ately be published in Signs: Journal of Women ts Culture amd Society. We publish 
articles from a wide range of disciplines in a variety of voices—articles engaging 
gender, race, culture, class, nation, and/or sexuality. We are looking for lively, pro- 
vocative essays that launch new inquiries or prompt intense debate; we publish 
essays not only in areas of scholarship familiar to Sggas readers but in newly emer- 
gent fields relevant to women and culture as well. Essays may be discipline specific 
if they are framed so that they enter critical conversations of interest across disci- 
plines, or they may be cross-disciplinary in their theorizing, their methodology, or 
their sources. 

Signs does not consider manuscripts that are under review elsewhere or that 

Each author (or set of coauthors) will receive 10 copies of the issue or a year’s 
subscription (or renewal). 


Editorial procedures 


Preparation of copy 

l. Type all copy—inchuding footnotes and reference list— double-spaced on 
Articles should range between 25 and 35 pages, excluding footnotes and 
references. 

2. A separate title page should include the article title and the author’s name, 
postal address, and e-mail address, if available. The first page of the manuscript 
should have the article title 2 inches from the top of the page. The text should start 
2 inches below the title. To protect anonymuty, the author’s name should mot appear 
on the manuscript, and all references in the body of the text and in footnotes that 
might identify the author to the reviewer should be removed and cited on a sepa- 
rate page. Articles that do not conform to these specifications will be returned to 
authors. 

3. A high quality photocopy of cach illustration should accompany the manu- 
accepted for publication. 

4. Send 3 copies of the manuscript and 3 copies of an abstract (of not more 
than 150 words) to the Editors, Stgns: Jowrnal of Women in Cultwrs and Society, Box 
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354345, University of Washington, Seartie, WA 98195-4345. Also send the ab- 
stract via e-mail to signs@u.washington.edu. Manuscripts without abstracts will 
not be considered. Please note that the Sgews office will retain one copy of the 
manuscript for its files. 


Citations and references 

Whenever feasible, submissions should follow the author-date system of documen- 
tation, with limited footnotes, as outlined in The Chicago Mamual of Style (14th ed.). 
References to works are given in the text in chronological order by enclosing the 
author’ last name and the year of publication in parentheses (Miller 1978) and are 
keyed to an alphabetical list of references at the end of the article. Specific page or 
section references follow the date, preceded by a comma (Miller 1978, 234). Other 
examples are: (Miller and Jones 1978) for dual authorship; (Miller et al. 1978) for 
more than three authors; (Miller 1978a, 1978b) for two works by the same author 
in a single year; (Smith 1982; Chanock 1985; Robertson and Berger 1986) for 
two or more works by different authors. 

Footnotes are used for material commenting on or adding to the text and 
should be used instead of parenthetical citations for references to more than three 
notes, second and later references to a work should refer to the author's last name 
and date. Do not use op. at. Footnotes should be typed double-spaced at the end 
of the article, following the list of references. 

Full references must be given in the reference list to all works cited in the text, 
including citations in footnotes. List works alphabetically by author and, under 
author, by year of publication. References not cited in the text will be removed 
The Chicago Mammal of Spe (14th ed). 
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New York: Vintage. 
Carby, Hazel. 1990. “The Politics of Difference.” Ms., September—-October, 84-85. 
Chairmian, Ellen. 1969. “Studies in Murder” Unpublished manuscript, University 
of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 
Christian, Barbara. 1985. “No More Buried Lives” In her Black Fensémist Criticism, 
187-204. New York: Pergamon. 
Donovan, Josephine. 1989. “Radical Feminist Criticism? In Fewsisist Literary Oriti- 
_ cism: Explorations in Theory, od. Josephine Donovan, 77-118. 2d ed. Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky. 
Gilligan, Carol. 1982. In a Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women’s Develop- 
ment, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
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York: Pergamon. 
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ence. New York: Routledge, Chapman & Hall. 
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Cover: Jaune Quick-to-See Smith, Indsen Wars Not Over — Call 911 (1998). Oil, acrylic, 
of abstract expressionism with traditional Native American imagery and collages of words 
and mages from the magazines and newspapers we read every day. Her text functions like a 
sound bite, allowing viewers to make thar own personal associations and come to their 
own conclusions. © 1998 by Janne Quick-to-See Smith. Courtesy of Steinbaum Krauss 
Gallery, New York City. Permission to reprmt may be obtained only from the artist. 
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Call for Papers 
Signs Special Issue: Globalization and Gender 


gns: Journal of Women in Culture and Society secks submissions for a 

special issue on “Globalization and Gender,” slated for publication in _ 

Summer 2001. For this special issue, we will focus on feminist critiques 
of the prevailing ways in which globalization has been conceptualized. 
Since traditional scholarship on globalization has ignored gender issues, 
feminist approaches provide new insights into the reconfiguration of the 
state, transnational economies, and cultural formations. Whether these 
changes result from what David Harvey has termed “time-space compres- 
sion” or from the movements and flows of finance capital, goods, or labor, 
feminist scholarship and pedagogy are vital to understanding global pro- 
cesses and movements in a transnational moment. For example, feminist 
approaches to globalization might address: the emergence of women as a 
new labor force; the rise of feminized service industries in many parts of 
the world; the centrality of consumption practices; the emergence of gen- 
dered social movements in relation to sexuality, religion, and ethnicity; the 
gendering of ecological activism; the practices of global media empires; the 
nature of feminist politics in a world of non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) and transnational coalitions; and the relationship of women and 
gender to new technologies of communication. 

This special issue seeks submissions that address such topics as the rela- 
tionship between gender and globalization, feminist critiques and under- 
standings of globalization, earlier forms of globalization in comparison 
and connection to contemporary processes, the gendered dimensions of 
new forms of global information and finance systems, the transnationaliza- 
tion of identity politics based on gender and semuality, the globalization of 
race aod multiculturalism, global and transnational women’s and gender- 
related NGOs, and new forms of internationalism and nationalism. Above 
all, rather than analyses that simply add women or gender to the study of 
globalization, we seek essays that situate and historicize feminist knowl- 
edges as formative and integral to a variety of global movements. We en- 
courage the submission of essays that address pedagogical practice as well 
as research, and we are especially interested in interdisciplinary and collab- 
orative approaches. 

The special issue editors are Amrita Basu (political science, Amberst 
College), Inderpal Grewal (women’s studies, San Francisco State Univer- 
sity), Caren Kaplan (women’s studies, University of California, Berkeley), 


and Liisa Malkki (anthropology, University of California, Irvine). Please 
submit articles (five copies) no later than October 31, 1999, to Signs, “Glob- 
alization and Gender? Box 354345, C14 Padelford Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, WA 98195-4345. Please observe the guidelines in the 
“Notice to Contributors” printed in the most recent issue of the journal. 


Manuela Mouri 


The Representation of Female Desire in Early Modern 
Pornographic Texts, 1660-1745 


eminist scholars of the carly modern era have already remarked the lack 

of critical attention to the literary pornography that appeared in Europe 
after the middle of the seventeenth century.) Literary historians have 
considered all manner of texts in their studies of the shift in constructions 
of male and female subjectivities during this time, but, despite the common 
argument that this shift happened in the context of a historical transforma- 
tion of sexual identity, they have remained largely unconcemed with the 
pornographic discourse emerging at the same time (Orr 1992, 196). Femi- 
nist analyses of pomography, conversely, have remained largely ahistorical. 
Directed almost exclusively at recent examples and often done in psychoan- 
alytic terms, such analyses tend to constitute pornography as a monolith 
and to “produce transhistorical and universalizing accounts of its ideolog- 
ical functions” (Orr 1992, 197).? Given that most feminist critics also as- 
sume that pornographic representations directly affect sexual identity and 
behavior, bringing carly modern pornographic texts into the current de- 


1 Catherine Itzin, following the legal distinction between erotica and pomography, defines 
erotica as “sex and sexually explicit material which is non-objectifying, non-violent, and non- 
subordinanng” and pornography as “sexualized and sexually explicit dominance, subordi- 
nation and violence” (1992, 18). This distinction is generally upheld by antipomography 
activists; however, anti-antipomognaphy (or “sex-positive™) critics point out that ıt remains 
problematic because it rests on subjective interpretations of what constitute “acceptable” sex- 
ually explicit images (erotica) and “unacceptable” ones (pornography). In addition, issucs of 
context and intention are often brought to bear on the distinction, further complicating at- 
tempts at unequivocal differentiation (sec, e.g, Assiter 1989, 97). For the purposes of this 
analysis, and given the fact that “sexual explicitness for the purpose of arousal? us a common 
element in the definition of both terms, I use the term pernegrapiry to encompass all explicit 
sexual representations that are objectifying and am to be sexually arousing. 

2 Joan Hoff assesses the hmitations of the “histories” wrtten in the 1960s and explores 
possible reasons for the lack of systematic work on pomography “ss a historical and cultural 
phenomenon” (1989, 18). Since her assessment, some important progress has been made in 
that direction. The recent collection edited by Lynn Hunt (1993c), e.g., 18 a substantial histor- 
[Stress Jomrna! of Whose is Cuciture and Secrety 1999, vol. 24, no. 3] 
© 1999 by The Univerary of Chicago. All nghts reserved. 0097-9740/99/2403-0001$02.00 
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bate on pornography would enable historical understandings of the genre 
and its role in the constitution of female and male sexual subjectivities.* 


At present, the debate remains stalled and highly polarized, largely 
around the issue of whether pornography is-innately misogynistic and nec- 
essarily fosters violence toward women.‘ Thus, if carly modem pomo- 
graphic texts can be shown to offer historical grounds for the argument 
that pornography is not inherently oppressive to women, their analysis 
may prove vital to the current debate. The most recent historical work 
stresses that from carly on, pornography worked as political and social crit- 
icism as well as titillation,’ and current feminist pro-sex interventions rec- 
ognize that this is still one of its potential uses: they see pornography as 
an essential arena for changing sexual culture and as a site of the battle for 
sexual equality.° If early moder pornography is shown to challenge and 
revise conventional patriarchal definitions of women’s sexuality, then it 
can offer a specific historical model for rejecting the role of powerless vic- 
tim that current feminist antipornography critiques repeatedly assign to 


3 The power of pornography to effect the construction of the self can either reinforce or 
challenge and offer alternatives to the prevailing order. Anti-antipormography cntics have of- 
ten debated whether pornography shapes our perceptions of reality. Andrew Ross, c.g, sug- 
gests that it docs not, because it is doscly connected with fantasy (1989). But others have 
looked favorably at what they sec as pornography’s potential for a so-called education of 
desire. Ross discusses Richard Dyers 1985 essay “Male Gay Pom: Coming to Terms” in 
this context. 

* Itzin 1992 offers the most recent overview of the debate; her selected bibliography 1s an 
excellent source for farther research. Other key texts that illustrate the feminist antipomogra- 
phy argument are Holbrook 1975; Lederer 1980; Dworkm 1981; Griffin 1981; Barry 1984, 
Brownmiller 1985; Kappeler 1986; Diamond 1988; Dworkin and MacKinnon 1988. For 
cramples of the anti-antiparnography or “pro-ecx” position, sce Carter 1978: English 1980 
(20, 22, 43-44, 48-50); Soitow, Stansell, and Thompson 1983; Rubin 1984; Vance 1984b; 
Burstyn 1985; Rich 1986; Ellis ct al. 1988; Assiter 1989; Williams 1989; Butler 1990a; 
Pollis and Vance 1990; Henderson 1992; Assiter and Avedon 1993. 

* Paula Findlen, c.g., maintains that “the erotic and obecene writings of the sixteenth 
century set the stage for the more widespread diffusion of pormography in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centnries by charting the terran in which pomography was formulated, and 
by setting the parameters of its subject and the techniques of its presentation. Voyeunstic, 
through which to vent one’s outrage about the ills of soaety while, at the same time, making 
a ndy profit” (1998, 108). For a similar argument, see Foron 1965; Thompson 1979; 
McCalman 1988; DeJean 1993; Hunt 1993c; Jacob 1993; Trumbach 1993; Weil 1993. 

° The central tenets of the pro-ecx position are that women have the power to own their 
for women who believe that the equation of sex with violence 1s reductive and detrimental to 
female serm! hberation and thar it is possible to change a repressive, scx-negative social cli- 
mate. Sec, c.g., Hollibangh 1984; Vance 1984a; Snitow 1988. 
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women. At the crux of these arguments is the issue of female sexual objecti- 
fication. By analyzing the process through which female and male sexual 
objectification is constructed in early modem pornographic texts, I argue 
that, although sexual objectification is an inherent feature of these works 
(as it always is in pornography), specific representational practices and rhe- 
torical devices combine to create a voyeuristic reading experience in which 
both sexual. objectification and sexual subjectivity are interchangeably 
gendered. ; 


Early modern pornographic texts 

As Emma Donaghue points out, during the late seventeenth and carly 
eighteenth centuries, “Britain and France shared a market for erotica; first 
published in one country, texts were sometimes translated and published 
in the other within weeks” (1993, 183). These texts represent the begin- 
nings of the form as we know it today,” but, more so than many of the 
twenticth-century examples of pornography, I argue, these early modern 
texts challenge traditionally accepted views of how pornography represents 
female and male sexuality. Early modern pomographers, Lynn Hunt 
stresses, “were not intentionally feminists nent la lettre, but their portrayal 
of women, at least until the 1790s, often valorized female sexual activity 
and determination much more than did the prevailing medical texts” 
(1993a, 44). Similarly, Rachel Weil argues that the location of power in 
these texts is represented as “uncertain: elusive and unstable” (1993, 148- 
49); thus, they question the phallocentric binary opposition that continues 
to control most of the discourse on sex. In so doing, they also suggest that 
the position maintained by antipornography feminists — that the genre is 
dangerous to women—needs to be complicated. In these texts sex is not 
violent and sexual pleasure does not depend on degrading images of 
women. Repeatedly, female desire is validated, and, interestingly, men are 
not represented as the only intended consumers of sex, which suggests that 
recent antipornography critiques have blamed the genre itself for what is 
in fact a result of the late twentieth-century historical and cultural circum- 
stances determining its production. The ambiguity of carly modern por- 
nography suggests that the genre does not, in fact, necessarily endorse mi- 
sogynistic attitudes. 


7 See Loth 1961 and Hunt 1993a, 10. In Loth’s account, carly modem pornographic 
literature appeared because of “a purification of literature in general,” which created the need 
for a specific kind of literature “solely for the purpose of arousing readers” (103-4), an obscr- 
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Relatively few examples of early pornographic texts are available to us 
today; most have been destroyed and copies of extant ones are rare. David 
Foxor’s bibliographic study (1965) of pornographic works published in 
France and England between 1660 and 1745 includes, as far as can be 
ascertained, all that is available today.* He refers to Samuel Pepys’s Diary 
for a record of L’Escole des filles, a “lewd book” that Pepys read and then 
destroyed, and to legal records of arrests and indictments in order to com- 
pile a list of the titles that were circulating. Of particular interest as evi- 
dence of pornography’s subversive potential are La Partana errante (1642), 
published in England as The Wandering Whore; L'Escole des filles (1655), first 
printed in English in 1688 and again in 1744;° Nicolas Chorier’s Satyra 
sotadica (1660), published in French in 1688 as [Académie des dames and 
in English as A Dialogue between a Married Lady and a Maid; and Vimus 
dams le dottre; om, La Religieuse en chemise (1683), usually attributed to Jean 
Barrin and translated into English as Versus in the Cloister; or, the Nun in 
Her Smock.1! Ferrante Pallavicino’s Le Retorica delle putanas, well known 
in England as The Whores Rhetoric (1683), is also of interest.4 As Foron 


* See also The Encyclopedia of Brovic Literaters, a three-volume annotated bibli 
Pisanus Frari (pseudonym for Henry Spencer Ashby) first published between 1877 and 1885 
(Frari 1962). Kearney 1981 is also of enormous interest in this regard. 

? The only cighteenth-century copses of these two works that I could gein access to were 
the Brinsh Library's Le Cabinet d'amour et ds Views (Cologne), which contains editions of both 
DBscole des filles and La pectin errants, a French version of the Italian text La Piima erreeste: 
Orere dsalggo di Madalena s Guilia. It gives no publication date, but the Botish Library catalog 
suggests 1750. 

© Also known as The Dialeguss of Lassa Sigen or Alisa, Choner’s text appeared first m 
Latin in 1660. In addition to other translations and adeptations, Foron notes three printed 
English versions: A Dislegues between a Married Lady and a Maid (1688), The Scheel of Lave 
(1707), and Aretinas Redépivus (1745). An abridged version appeared in 1740, also entitled 
A Dislegue between a Married Lady and a imid. According to Foron, Arstinss Redspipus is the 
only literal translation of the Preach version. In it, bemdes discrssng sex, “the women engage 
im erotic action together” and also with men (Faron 1965, 294). The 1707 edition, a free 
edaptanon, includes a section on female masturbation techniques—an important element 
that helps reinforce my argument that these rexts offer a vision of female sexuality that chal- 
lenges the socially accepted (and acceptable) one. d 

n Until recently, copies of neither the 1683 translation, advertised m the Tira Catalggue 
for Faster 1683, nor the two editions published by Carll in 1724 and 1725 had been traced 
(Foxoo 1965, 44). However, a 1683 translation, Vers m the Cleiter, quite distinct from 
CadPs eighteenth-century version, has now shown up in the Bodician Library at Oxford. 

2 Other tities are worth mentioning here: Ths School of Vanus: Or the Ladys Miscellany 
(1739); Vimus le populaires: on Apologie des mmisons ds joys (1727); Venis Unmasked: Or an In- 
quiry tte ths Natwrs and Origin of ths Passion of Love (1759); The Battles of Vamus (1760); and 
“An Essay on Woman” (1763), of which no copies are knowh to have survived. With the 
exception of “An Esay on Woman,” they are not pomographic, in the sense that they do not 
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remarks, these works mark both the emergence of the genre as a special- 
ized business and its movement underground. Their subversive quali- 
ties made them potentially dangerous to the established order; they were 
censored because they challenged it. Often, their representations of female 
sexuality constituted part of this challenge. For while they exhibit the ideo- 
logical contradictions present in most pornography, their rhetorical fea- 
tures create an ambivalence that preempts the unitary aim (women’s sexual 
exploitation) seen by contemporary antipornography critiques as inherent 
in the genre. Even though the women in these texts are persuaded to make 
themselves sexually available for male desire, they also explicitly seck 
their own pleasure. The men, in turn, are anxious to fulfill the women’s 
expectations. 

As recent studies of seventeenth-century women writers Aphra Behn 
and Mary Delariviere Manley have shown, the rhetorical ambivalence 
of such works is enhanced by the fact that they are dialogues between 
women. Orr suggests that Behn and Manley “may have deliberately and 
critically capitalized on [their] capacity” to project an ambivalent, “self 
divided subject” (1992, 201). Their use of the “lewd womans” voice “de- 
liberately exploited the fetishised commodity status of the female perfor- 
mer or writer, capitalizing on the supposed handicap of a whorish identity” 
(199).* Because of the conventional association of women’s speech and 
writing with prostitution, the voices of the experienced women in each of 


indnde sexually explicit material, but all have suggestive titles thar allude to pornographic 
works and would, no doubt, bave mterested the audience for pornography. The Nighy Sports 
of Vewus, in particular, is explicitly connected to the pomographic tradition by its advertise- 
ment, at the end of the narrative, of several popalar pomographic tithes of the time: “Good 
Heaven, said Mrs. Merrytail, rabbing her cyes to prevent her from sleeping, what would I 
give for any one of the following delightful books, that I have heard so much talk about, to 
divert me this evening. The Philosophical Theresa — The Academy of Ladies — The Ecclesiae- 
tical Laurels—The Woman of Pheasure—Themidore Frutillon—Don B.—The Enchanting 
Rochester's Poems —or the Ode to Priapus. Now, Madam, if you, or your Abigail can bat 
find out where this charming Pamphlet was baught [sc], it is a thousand to one but you hit 
upon the very place to meet with them” (32). Viwus la papulairs and Versus Unmasked, whoec 
tithes also suggest a connection with pomography, are actually tracts about women and sex. 
Their interest lies in the way they highlight the contrast between the treatment of women in 
pomography and in “serious” Irterature. 

B Boxon’s interest in these works is related to their problems with the law. He establishes 
that a pornographic work was first successfully prosecuted in 1725, when Edmund Curl was 
convicted of obecenity for printing Vess is the Cloister. The work thus documenta an mpor- 
tant evolution ın the status of literary pornography, providing evidence that the radical poten- 
tial of pornographic texts was being recognized. Before that time, only works that challenged 

4 See also Gardiner 1989; Ballaster 1992; Warner 1992. 
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the dialogues are immediately connected with sexual transgression. They 
can speak and be constituted as subjects because they are sexually trans- 
gressive.’* When they speak, they “enjoy independence, determination and 
control” (Hunt 1993b, 334) and offer a positive picture of female sexual 
desire that challenges established norms for female sexual conduct. Be- 
cause, as Orr points out, “transgressive feminine sexuality poses a threat to 
a unified masculine identity” (1992, 202), the dialogues have the potential 
both to challenge a male reader's sexual identity and to open up space for 
a liberating redefinition of female sexuality. These pornographic texts chal- 
lenge masculine identity, then, by presenting and promoting the notion of 
women as subjects of desire. They directly question many current assump- 
tions about the genre and bring to the recent pornography debates a neces- 
sary and provocative historical perspective. 

Along with the satire, the most prevalent type of pornographic writing 
in the early modem period was the explanatory text. The dialogues I ana- 
lyze, L'Escole des filles and Chorict’s Satyra sotasdica, belong to this category. 
These very popular works exhibit features common to the rest of early 
modern literary pornography — specifically, a dialogue between women, a 
focus on female sexual initiation, an open concern with female pleasure, a 
“sapphic” undertone to many of the encounters between women, a defense 
of female deceit as a legitimate and transgressive strategy, and a rhetorical 
juxtaposition of conflicting discourses. Because they practice these com- 
mon conventions and because they were so popular, these works are an 
ideal site for pursuing general conclusions about pornographic literature 
at the beginning of the development of its modern form. 


H Margaret Jacob’s comment on the female voices in narrative pornography describes a 
situation analogous to that in these pornographic dialogues: “The woman narrator and the 
move the text along just as their bodies are compelled by their desires. Their power as narra- 
tors resides in the ability to arouse; also empowered is the literary genre itse, and, perhaps ın 
the process, all the new fictional literature of which pomography was but a part” (1993, 165). 

1 I worked with the most reliable modern editions available: Pascal Pia’s 1959 edition of 
L'Escole des filles, ou La Philasoplese des dames: Divishe on deus dialogues and a 1959 edition of Des 
Secrets de Pamour et Voms: Satire soindigue de Luisa Sigea de Teleds The latter includes, at the 
end, an annotated bibliography of all of the editions that precede ıt. Pia notes that Dutch 
editions of both works circulated in all of the European cites with prosperous book markets 
(1959, x). 
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L'Escole des filles 

I Escole des filles is probably the best-known example of explanatory pomnog- 
raphy, as evidenced by how often it is mentioned in writings of the time.” 
Ruth Larson has examined the extent to which it invoked the traditional 
topos of feminine education and participated in the seventeenth-century 
debate known as the guerelle des femmes. Parodying the debate, it proposed 
«3 blatantly sexual curriculum for young girls in place of the religious or 
moral education promoted by religious pedagogues” (1993, 504). She 
concludes that the text’s subversive quality comes mainly from its use of 
the shock value of sexual explicitness to question the lack of female sexual 
education and advocate recognition of women’s desires." 

Joan DeJean argues that the work is “completely without philosophical 
implications” and “unrelieved by any signs of what modem readérs would 
understand as truly threatening forms of. . . subversion” (1993, 116), but 
she underestimates the philosophical basis of the text’s representation of 
female desire, which might be read as subversive by contemporary and 
modern readers alike. The formal juxtaposition of the openly salacious or 
titillating with the ultimately serious results in a discursive and tonal ten- 
sion or ambiguity, evidence of the texts main subversive impulse ‘and the 
crux of its positive potential. Such tension is evident from the very begin- 
ning of L’Escole des filles. For example, the juxtaposition of the exhaustive 
table of contents, which enumerates in explicit detail the materials covered, 
with the dedication, which calls the work “A letter of invitation to young 
ladies” (Épistre invitatoire aux filles) and states that it is intended to teach 
women all that they need to know to please their husbands (pour contenter 
vos maris), combines the instructional with the salacious. The rhetorical 
implications of this structure are important, for the serious, quasi-scientific 
nature of the work and its “vulgar” pornographic characteristics debunk 
one another In the table of contents, the language itself signals both this 


V Foron 1965 notes the existence of another verson of L Eses des filles and maintains that 
The School of Venus, or the Lasses Delight Reshscea to the Rules of Practice (1688) is a translation 
works in English: “The School of Venus; er, Cupid Restored to Sigi (1715) and The School of Versus; 
or, The Lady's Miscellany (second edition 1789). 

13 For related studies of the ingénue in seventeenth-century French literature, see Knutson 
1976; Gutwirth 1982; and Johnson 1982, all cited by Larson (1993, 505). 


popular ones: Ovid's The Art of Love and Aristotle's Masterpiece of the Secrets of Generation (not 
by Anstote). The vague and imprecise nature of these and other similar texts made them 
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ambiguity of intent and the related contradiction in the ideologies behind 

the work. A small sample will suffice for illustration: 

' How.men talk about girls during their absence. 

| How the"bey inserts his yard in her cunny and the pleasure which the 

| A discussion of mounting and the various ways of riding, as well as oth- 
ers which can be imagined. 

' Conditions essential for conception to take place, adapted from the most 
learned theories of medical men. Pregnancy easy to avoid. An exhorta- 
tion to girls to go ahead and enjoy themselves. 

1 Osher things necessary for pregnancy to occur. Remedies against these. 

| Definition of love. 

1 Moral and social reflection on this century’s malice and ignorance in 
openly condemning the pleasures of love, while secretly approving 
them 


1 Whether the man or the woman derives most pleasure from intercourse. 

1 Why it is wrong to toy with girls. (70-80)! 

(1 En quels termes les hommes parlent des filles en leur absence. 

l Comment fait le garçon pour pousser le vit dans le con, et du plaisir que 
la fille en reçoit. 

1 Qu'est-ce que foutre, et les diverses façons de chevaucher, et de celles 
qu’on peut s'imaginer davantage. 

I Circonstance nécessaire pour engrosser, tirée de la plus subtil doctrine 
des médecins, facile à éviter, avec une exhortation aux filles à passer par 
dessus et à se bien divertir. 

1 Autres particularités pour engrosser et les remèdes de contraire ou con- 
tre icelles. 

1 Definition de Pamour. 

l Réfierion morale et civile sur la malice et Pignorance de ce siède, qui 
condamne les plaisirs Pamour ouvertement, ct les approuve en secret 


useless for readers secking specific technical advice on foreplay or intercourse. As Stone notes, 
thosc in search of such information had to resort to parnographic texts in French or, later, in 
English (495). As the following analysis demonstrates, I/Rscels des filles thoroughly falfills this 
much-needed didactic role; nevertheless, at the time there remained a certain difficulty in 
absolutely separating medical literature from pornography, as the confusion was purposely 
fostered for legal and commercial reasons. Porter 1988 discusses a few specific texts that 
“explored the undertones of medicine as a comprehensive double entendre or euphemism for 
sexual activity” (208, sec also nn. 18 and 19). 

2 Unless otherwise noted, English citations from [Reels are from Donald Thomass 
translation, The Scheel of Venus (1971). 
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1 Qui prend plus de plaisir à chevaucher de Phomme ou de la femme. 

1 Qu’il fait mauvais se jouer aux filles & pourquoy. [liitx]) 

The juxtaposition of words such as “con,” “vit? “foutre,” and “chevaucher” 
with “doctrine des médecins” “definition de Pamour” and “réflexion mo- 
rale et civile” blurs the distinction between erotic and didactic discourses. 
On the one hand, the topics of the dialogues testify to the didactic nature 
of the book and to the social criticism it implies; on the other hand, the 
rhetoric appeals to prurient interest, employing vulgar rather than scien- 
tific terminology. 

The dedication’s allusion to the dangers of female ignorance furthers the 
ambiguity, as it tries both to convince women to make themselves sexually 
available to men and to warn them of the danger of sexual exploitation, 
implying that if women do not know about sex, they are vulnerable to 
men’s sexual will and may unknowingly make themselves available. Like- 
wise, the irony of the author’s insistence that knowledge of these subjects 
is essential for women and not meant to corrupt them — “I should like to 
think as well, my beauties, that in this School you will select only such 
instruction as is appropriate to you” (67) (aussi je veux croire, mes belles, 
quen ceste Escole vous prendrez seulement les choses qui vous sont pro- 
pres [xlvii]) — both titillates (the tone of “mes belles” suggests the likeli- 
advice for preserving female virtue. 

Such ambiguity effectively challenges late twentieth-century assump- 
tions about the way pornography represents women, including the notion 
that the representation of female desire from a male perspective necessarily 
constitutes the female as object. The tension between the didactic frame 
and the pornographic text of the dialogues underlines the fact thar there is 
no positive proof that pornography was originally a genre by men for men. 
As Hunt puts it, “the gendering of porn is still up for debate” (1993b, 
344, n. 42). Before the actual dialogues begin, a plot summary does 
present them as being in the service of male desire, explaining that Robinet 
has fallen in love with Fanchon, a young virgin who is too innocent to 
understand what he means by his assiduous visits. He asks Susanne, Fan- 
chon’s cousin and an experienced woman, to tell her what sex is and per- 
suade her to have sex with him. Within the dialogues themselves, however, 
the concern with female pleasure repeatedly takes precedence over male 
satisfaction. 

2 Hunt mamtains, however, that “the social context for the consumption of pomography 


was most often a masculine one ... even though pomographic paints seemed to have been 
aimed at women and men alike” (1998a, 41). See also Goulemot 1991. 
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In the first dialogue, before Fanchon has any sexual experience, Susanne 
explains the pleasures of love and attempts to persuade her to try it. The 
text’s ploys for arousing the reader notwithstanding, the dialogue truly is 
didactic, making this work a veritable manual of sex education. The author 
takes no knowledge for granted and has Susanne describe and name every- 
thing in detail: male and female sexual organs (37, 38), copulation (38, 
39), and orgasm (44, 45). Most importantly, as the work unfolds it be- 
comes increasingly clear that, despite the framing situation, the women 
characters are openly concerned with their sexual pleasure and are not pas- 
sive objects of male desire. Susanne continually represents sex to Fanchon 
as something intended to please women especially; men, she suggests, are 
simply the instruments of that pleasure: 


The gentlemen are handsome, married, or at any rate of an age to be 
married, eager to please women. Paris is full of them. The ladies are 
either married women or widows who are still good-looking and 
generally of some standing in society. It’s to their homes that the 
gentlemen come to give them this pleasure. (87) (Les messieurs, ce 
sont des personnes bien faits, mariés ou d'âge pour Pétre, qui cher- 
chent à donner le plaisir aux femmes, & Paris en est tout plein; & les 
dames sont les femmes mariées ou veuves, qui sont encore belles, & 
la plupart de grande condition, 4 qui ces messieurs viennent donner 
ce plaisir chez elles. [36]) - 


It should be reiterated that this focus on women’s pleasure is a pervasive 
convention of the pornographic literature of the time, and readers of the 
genre would have encountered it repeatedly.” Based on the belief that por- 
nography “recommends certain [i.¢., misogynistic] forms of human behav- 
ior” (Miller 1986, 328), present-day antipomography critics would prob- 
ably argue that this emphasis on women’s pleasure was merely a rhetorical 
strategy meant to persuade women to accept men’s sexual advances or a 
device for arousing male readers. However, based on the same assumption, 
one might just as well argue that it influenced the attitudes of readers of 
both sexes in a positive way, creating high expectations for women and, 
for men, a desire to please. 

More importantly, in [’Escole des filles the valorization of female pleasure 
is accompanied by a representation of women as sexual subjects. The 
women characters are far from passive or overwhelmed by male power: 
even though Robinet asks Susanne to prepare Fanchon for him, the older 


™ Venus in the Cloister, The Wandering Where, and The Whores Rhetoric all contain specific 
scenes that stress the rights of women to seck sexual satisfaction. 
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woman, who knows her own pleasure, seizes the opportunity to make the 
younger one aware of hers as well. This discrepancy is discursively enacted, 
furthering the rhetorical ambivalence of the text. For example, the passage 
in which Susanne tells Fanchon that she should look for beauty in her 
lovers actually inverts the notion of the woman as the sexual object: “the 
girl herself receives just as much pleasure when all the most desirable quali- 
ties are united in the man who caresses her. . . . A man’s beauty consists in 
having a good figure and in his physical strength. . . . I should like the man 
to be . . . thin rather than fat, dark, his hair long to give him elegance, with 
locks reaching to his shoulders” (176) (le plaisir n’est pas moindre pur 
la fille quand toutes les qualitez requises se rencontrent en celuy qui la 
caresse. .. . La beauté de Phomme consiste en la belle taille et en la force 
du corps. . . . Je veux pourtant qu’il soit . . . un peu plus maigre que gras, 
son poil soit noir et vif, ses cheveux longs pour la bonne grâce, et bouclez 
sur les espaules [159-60]). The subversive potential of these representa- 
tions of the women characters as subjects actively pursuing sexual satisfac- 
tion is undeniable. And, despite the moments when the penis is glorified 
and represented as the main source of pleasure for both women and men, 
there are several instances in which Robinet accommodates his desire to 
Fanchon’s. Moreover, although heterosexual sex is always central, the text 
presents masturbation as an alternative for women who wish to experience 
sexual enjoyment without male intervention. When Fanchon asks what 
such women can do, Susanne describes different masturbatory methods, 
concluding that sex is natural and women must be satisfied, even without 
men (123-25). 

The work's critique of sexism and double standards is quite explicit and 
increases its polemic defense of women as crotic agents. Fanchon ques- 
tions Susanne about the dangers of sex, especially pregnancy and the social 
ostracism faced by women who have lost their virginity. Susanne’s answer 
denounces the double standard and urges women to rebel against it and 
to seck their pleasure; to lose one’s virginity before marriage, she says, is 
no more than “a tiny peccadillo created by the jealousy of the male sex 
because they want their women to belong only to them” (98) (une petite 
pecatule que la jalousie des hommes a introduite au monde, à cause qu'ils 
veulent des femmes qui ne soient quà eux seuls [54]). In any case, Fanchon 
should ignore the prejudice because it is possible to hide from husbands 
that one has had sex before and, at any rate, they do it too: “men doit... 
but in the case of women they've made it a question of honor, in order to 
keep us in continual subjection to men” (99) ([ils] font tout de même . . . 
mais pour les femmes ils y ont attaché un certain point d'honneur, afin 
de les tenir tout court en crainte devant eux [54]). As the first dialogue 
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unfolds, Susanne continues to assert her subjectivity: she narrates the de- 
tails of a night with her lover, describing to Fanchon several ways to have 
sex and offering profuse details testifying to her delight. By the end of the 
dialogue, Fanchon is convinced that sex is “a difficult art to learn” (un art 
dificile 4 apprendre [75]), but she is also cager to try it and decides to 
have sex with Robinet, the man whom she prefers among all her male 
acquaintances, 

Women’s understanding and pursuit of their own sexual pleasure re- 
mains the focus into the second dialogue. Here, however, it is Fanchon’s 
sexual subjectivity that emerges, as she tells of her experiences with Robi- 
net. At one point, she describes an instance of hasty sex during which she 
asserted her desire: “he finished before I did, and as he wanted to withdraw, 
I stopped him and asked him to wait until I was done? (il cut plustost 
fait que moy, et comme il voulut se retirer, je le retins et le priay d'attendre 
que feusse fait aussi [101—2]). The rest of her narrative repeatedly empha- 
sizes her “si grand plaisir” as well (129). The remainder of the second dia- 
logue continues to juxtapose the salacious with the philosophical and polit- 
ical: descriptions of masturbation and different techniques for kissing and 
a sexually suggestive summary are designed to maintain a degree of arousal 
in the reader, at the same time that a philosophical discussion of the nature 
of men and women, love, and social attitudes toward sex and pregnancy 
asks readers to question some of the views of women and sex that perpetu- 
ate masculine hegemony.” LEscole des filles is thus as much sex manual and 
social commentary as it is pornography, since the passages specifically in- 
tended to cause sexual arousal also undermine readers’ identification with 

Indeed, the preface represents sex as a skill to be learned. The author 
Me ea ie is o Sead Gn became many okoo lite about 
sex that they still experience it as disagreeable: 

There are always some of you who bring dishonor on your sex, and 

it is a shame to see such beautiful creatures, tall and well-shaped as 

they are, nonetheless, as a result of bad teaching . . . lying stock-still 

in bed under the most stimulating stroking, responding coldly to the 
warmest caresses, and lacking the courage to say what they feel. The 

problem is that they did not have the theory before the practice. (116) 


M My translason; this passage is not inciuded in Thomass translation of The Scheol of 
Vims. 

% In the introduction to his English translation of the work, Thomas stresses the “great 
from the cighteenth-century Engtish adaptation (1971, 20). 
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(Mais il y en a toujours quelques-unes entre vous qui font déshonneur 

à leur sexe, et Cest une honte de les voir ainsi belles, grandes, et si 

bien formées quelles sont, néanmoins, pour avoir ésté mal instruites 

. . . se tenir immobiles au lict comme des souches aux plus vifs attou- 

chements, ne respondre que froidement aux plus chaudes caresses 

qui leur sont faites, et n’avoir pas Pesprit de dire seulement ce quelles 
_ sentent. La faute vient sans doute de ce qurelles nont pas cu la théorie 

avant la pratique. [57]) 

Much like the dialogue itself, this preface both offers a critique of the way 
women learn about sex— or, rather, do not learn about it — and argues that 
women’s ignorance of their sexuality stands in the way of their pleasure 
and prevents them from becoming full sexual subjects. The intended audi- 
ence is, ostensibly, female, and even though there is no documentation of 
a protofeminist reception of this work (or others of its kind), there is evi- 
dence that some women did find and read the book, despite the stigma 
attached to pomography and the secrecy around its trade.” 

The dedication of the book to women younger and older is relevant in 
two ways. First, in explicitly addressing women, it figures them as potential 
sexual subjects, recognizing the possibility of female agency and desire. 
Second, for a male audience, it may have a didactic rhetorical function: 
without directly criticizing them, it alerts men to the need to consider 
women’s pleasure in matters of sex.” From a feminist point of view, the 
explicit address of women not only raises men’s consciousness of women’s 
sexual needs but also posits the very existence of female desire.* [7Esrole 


4 In Pacions between Women, Emma Donaghne stresses that “it has often been assumed. 
on alm evidence that women did not read erotica” (14) and argues persuasively that women 
likely did read these texts. More concrete evidence to support this hypothesis can be found 
in Pia’ introduction to the 1959 edition of L’Escole des filles, where he notes that the book was 
m fact read by ladies of the French court: “The ladies in warting of Mme. la Dauphine pasaed 
LEscols des filles among themseives, to the displeasure of their governess, the marquise de 
Montchevreuil, who was afraid of bang blamed for the shamelessness of her pupils” (my 
translation) (Les demouselles d'honneur de Mme. la Dauphine se passaient [’Esvols des filles de 
main en main, an mécontentement de leur gouvernante, ka marquise de Maontchevreuil, qui 
redoutait de s'entendre reprocher le dévergondage de ses pupilles [x1i]). 

2 Juliet Flemming argues that the practice of addressing a text specifically to women both 
strengthens the male homosocial bond and signals displaced “print anxiety” (1993, 165). 
Although her argument docs not consider the works discussed here, rt offers evidence of the 
prevalence of this type of rhetorical posture in the early modem period. 

2 The connections between the representation of sex in these works and the actual sexual 
Practices of readers cannot be fully determined, but it is probable that the terts exerted some 
infinence. Lawrence Stone (1992) looks to the pomographic books in circulation, including 
the ones I analyze here, for evidence of the specific sexual practices of the subjects of his case 
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des filles thus connects sexual energy to a critique of traditional gender 
expectations in a way that denaturalizes notions of women as sexually 
passive, combats the ignorance in which they are kept, and attacks sexual 
codes that would repress their pleasure, while at the same time arousing 
the reader. The formal juxtaposition of issues of particular importance to 
women, such as pregnancy and sexual double standards, with arousing im- 
ages and appeals to male and female readers’ sexual imagination, suggests 
with remarkable clarity the rhetorical complexity of the feminine in such 
pornography. 

Recent theory stresses the significance of such complexity. Noting that 
the term “female” has become as unstable and unfixed as the term 
“women,” Judith Butler points out that sex, as much as gender, is always 
already interpreted by culture (1990b, 8). Reading L’Escole des filles with 
this insight in mind illuminates the need to go beyond a foundational, not 
to mention binary, notion of sex to expose the instability of the text’s no- 
tion of woman, as well as the way it facilitates a reading practice that seizes 
the subversive potential of the “incoherences” of the representations. 


Satyra sotadica 

The other classic of the genre, Nicolas Chorier’s Satyra sotadica (1660), 
offers even greater complexity in its treatment of the feminine.” Like 
DEscole des filles and a number of other pornographic texts of the time, Chor- 
ier’s work tells a story of female sexual awakening in the form of a dialogue 
in which an older, more experienced woman teaches a younger one about 
sex.” Initially, the situation is fairly similar to that in L’Escole des filles: Ot- 
tavia is engaged to be married and knows nothing about sex. Her married 


study. The main sexual practices of the group Stone analyzes are flagellation and voyeurism, 
which are both present in Vamus tx the Cloister and The Scheel of Venus. “Thanks to the distribu- 
thon of pocnographic works,” he writes, “there was widespread knowledge thar some men 
and women found sexual stimulanon in whipping and being whipped” (522-23). His infer- 
ence that what his subjects “did not do” was also influenced by pornography is less convinc- 
ing: he daims that they did not engage in anal sex or in lesbian sex; however, there are scenes 
of lesbian scx in Vewss w the Cloister, L’Escole des filles, and The Dialogues, and anal sex is dis- 
cussed in the Dralggwes, albeit negatrvely. 

» While there were several translations and adaptations of the Latin text, the only extant 
English edinon is the 1740 one, which has been severely abridged and “made much more 
innocent” (Foron 1965, 41; Donaghne 1993, 198). French editions are by far the most 
accurate end the most numerous, and for this essay, I used a 1959 edition. For detailed 
bibliographic information on Chocier, sce André Berrys bibliography m this edition (1959, 
2:2354). 

= Other instances of this mode can be found ın Verses im ths Cloister, Ths Wandering Whore, 
and The Whores Risetoric. 
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cousin Tullia instructs her in every detail, from the size and position of the 
sexual organs to the experiences of defloration and orgasm (1:25-36). 
Here again, the focus on female pleasure is pronounced. For example, 
when Tullia narrates the events of her wedding night, she mentions the 
concern of her husband, Callias, for her pleasure: “Didst thou partake of 
my pleasure?” (64) (Est-ce que tu as partagé ma volupté? [1:55]), he asks 
her” When she denies having had any pleasure, he attempts different ways 
to please her until she reaches orgasm: “I feel . . . alas! what is this that I 
feel, dear Callias?” (65) (Et moi je sens . . . ah mais! qu’est-ce que je sens 
donc, mon Callias? [1:55]). Given the connection between the explicit rep- 
resentation of a sexual practice and its legitimation (sec, e.g., Foucault 
1978, 49; de Lauretis 1994, 75), these kinds of representations of women’s 
assertion of pleasure are important to the construction of a discourse on 
sex that does accord subjectivity to women. Following Tullia’s example, 
Ottavia, on her own wedding night, eventually asserts her desire and takes 
the initiative (1:94). When, after having an orgasm, she appears embar- 
rassed for openly showing pleasure, her husband reassures her: “Thou art 
swimming up to thy navel in pleasure. Good, my pleasure, good, I say. . . . 
I am exceedingly glad that thou art filled to overflowing with these joys. 
Speak frankly” (112-13) (Tu nages à plein ventre dans la volupté. Tant 
mieux, mon amour, tans mieux... . Je trouve une joie violente à savoir 
que ces joies Pont outre-comblée. Parle librement [1:95]). If Teresa de 
Lauretis is right that “sexuality is produced, rather than repressed, by the 
proliferation of discourses about it” (1994, 75), then these pornographic 
texts reveal much about women and sex in the early modern period. J argue 
here that the Satyra sotadica’s discursive enactment of female desire and 
pleasure both represents and contributes to a construction of early mod- 
em sexuality and gender that— antipomography arguments notwithstand- 
ing —seems to have plenty of room for women as sexual subjects. 
Historical context helps explain thé centrality of the figuration of female 
pleasure as a natural and necessary component of sex. It was in the late 
eighteenth century that women’s sexual organs were seen to have their own 
function and specificity: “The hierarchical model that held sway from an- 
cient times until the eighteenth century . . . interpreted the female body as 
merely an inferior and inverted version of the male body, all of the wom- 
en’s reproductive organs simply underdeveloped homologues of male or- 
gans” (Gallagher and Laqueur 1987, viii). As a result, it was assumed that 


n Unless otherwise noted, English translations are from The Diakgyucs of Leisa Sigea, liter- 
ally translated from the Latin of Nicolas Chocier by an unidentified transtatoc (Chorier 1951). 
Sentences identified as my translations do not appear in this English version. 
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“female orgasm, just like male orgasm, was necessary for generation and 
that orgasm derived from pleasurable stimulation” (viii). By the late eigh- 
teenth century, theories of spontaneous ovulation had definitively done 
away with “the old physiology of pleasure” (Laqueur 1987, 27) and thus 
with the valuation of female orgasm; Chorier’s text, however, written in 
1660, reflects the earlier thinking. A particularly revealing instance of this 
times and moving from experiencing only pain to feeling “an extremely 
intense tickling, such as I had never imagined” (my translation) (un très 
vif chatouillement, tel que je men avais jamais imaginé [1:59]), Tullia un- 
equivocally achieves orgasm: “Ar that moment a delicious shower poured 
into me, and at the same time I felt myself melting likewise ... with so 
great and so incredible a pleasure” (65) (Enfin, je me sentis inondée de 
semence jusqu'au fond de la poche, en même tempe que je rendais je ne 
sais quoi, qui me procurait le chatouillement le plus délicieux [1:59]). Ex- 
citedly, her husband observes, “this time, with no doubt whatsoever, my 
dear soul, you have conceived” (my translation) (cette fois, sans aucun 
doute, ma chère âme, tu as conçu [1:60]). 

Although Chorier’s text undeniably has misogynist elements, the rhe- 
torical construction of female sexual subjectivity ultimately helps to miti- 
gate the underlying misogyny. The preponderant phallocentrism is hard to 
miss. Lise Leibacher-Ouvrard, for example, has noted “the anxious phallo- 
centrism of the sometimes violent pleasures the text describes” (le phallo- 
centrisme anxiewx des voluptés parfois violentes qu[e le texte] décrit 
[1992, 267]). However, the text follows libertine principles and represents 
everyone as deceitful, life as a process of dissimulation, and “honesty [as] 
a strategy” (Torquato Accetto, quoted by Leibacher-Ouvrard 1992, 271).” 
It rhetorically encourages readers to question its own representations and 
thus destabilizes its surface phallocentrism. Leibacher-Ouvrard herself sug- 
gests that the principle of simulation destabilizes the ostensible meanings 
both of the violence of feminine sexual initiation — “the very violence of 
the girls’ apprenticeship of love looks, æ posteriori, like an amusing simu- 
lation” (la violence méme de Papprentissage des filles 4 Pamour prend, 
a posteriori Paspect Pune simulation Indique)—and of virginity itself: 
“virgins are not absolutely pure and know how to simulate prudery” (les 
vierges ne sont pas absolument pures et savent “simuler la pudeur” [273]). 

Four rhetorical elements are central to the text’s construction of gen- 
processes: assertion of pleasure, transgressive sexuality, voyeurism, and 


© The decer trope is also central to Fims in the Cloister and The Wheres Rhetoric. 
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transgender identification. These elements contribute to a textual destabili- 
zation of the equation of male with subject and female with object. By 
extension, any regulatory perspectives or interpretations that readers bring 
to the text are challenged, as is the larger binary frame that typically fore- 
grounds even homosexual discourses on sex/gender.¥ 

In the first four dialogues of the Satyra sotadica, the assertion of pleasure 
is centered in women’s acquisition of sexual experience. As Roger Thomp- 
son stresses, descriptions of defloration are central, and male sexual plea- 
sure is equated with assaulting and conquering.” But far from representing 
male sexual pleasure as dominant, the text systematically explores the plea- 
sure of the women. At the very beginning, Tullia, the experienced woman, 
introduces Ottavia to sex: by staging a scene of seduction, she prepares the 
younger woman to attain her sexuality. Tullia first plays the role of subject, 
seducing Ottavia herself: “How I should like ye would grant me the power 
of playing the role of Caviceo” (15) (Comme je voudrais que vous me 
permissiez de remplir l’office de Caviceo [1:12]). And although Ottavia 
declares, “I am well aware that no pleasure can accrue to thee from a 
maiden as I am, nor to me from thee either” (16) (une vierge comme 
moi on ne peut tirer aucune volupté, et . . . je ren puis prendre davantage 
de toi [1:14]), her words contradict the situation that the text depicts. 
Only a moment later, in a discursive acknowledgment of her desire for 
Tullia, Ottavia tells her: “I should like thou wert Caviceo. How gladly 
would I then lay before thee all the fineries of my person” (18-19) 
(Lorsque je te voi si jeune et si savante, je voudrais que tu fusses Cavicco. 
Avec quel plaisir je te livrerais les trésors de ma beauté [1:16]). She ends 
up confessing her desire: “thy garden is setting mine on fire” (20) (ton 
jardin met le feu au mien [1:17]). By trying to reconcile the characters’ 
assertions that women can give no pleasure to women (a notion that 
would prevent male anxiety) with a representation of their sexual pleasure 
together (a situation designed to promote readers’ arousal), this scene, like 
most other early modern scenes of sex between women, both represents 
female sexual transgression and: seeks to repress it. The irony that results 
signals, even as it tries to suppress, the possibility of female homosexuality. 
Ultimately, it is a crucial example of how the text betrays its ideological 
underpinnings. 

Even more significantly, though, lesbianism, in this dialogue, suggests 


8 See Butler 1990, 19 and de Lauretis 1994, 139 for discussions of this notion. 

H Thompson, who has interpreted carly modem pornographic texts as showing an “un- 
derlying contempt for women” (1979, 12), calls the Satyra stadia “anti-feminist” because, 
he maintains, it emphasizes male brutality. He ates the size of the penises and the frequency 
of scenes of defloration as cramples (33). 
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the “figuration of a female desiring subjectivity” (de Lauretis 1994, xvii) 
that seems to be extendable to a heterosexual erotics as well. Indeed, de 
Lauretis’s appropriation of Freudian sexuality for her model of lesbian de- 
sire suggests that it may also be possible to recast traditional accounts of 
female (hetero)sexuality in a way that acknowledges female desire. In fact, 
de Lauretis writes, “perverse desire might be usefully considered in relation 
to male homosexuality or even to forms of sexuality that appear to be het- 
crosexual but are not so in the normative or reproductive way” (xiv). I 
contend, then, that the dialogues’ representations of multiple forms of sex- 
uality that are neither normative nor reproductive allow readers to begin 
to imagine a model of female desire. When, for example, in dialogue five 
Tullia instructs Ottavia on how to seck pleasures other than the ones her 
husband can provide, her enunciation of female desire contributes to the 
production of a larger discourse of female sexual subjectivity: “We are all, 
good and bad alike, lured unto pleasure by the same sentiment” (134) 
(Toutes tant que nous sommes, nous aspirons, d'un même désir, à la vo- 
lupté [1:113]). Tullia speaks here of all women, and her movement from 
the particular to the general lends her contentions theoretical — rather than 
merely descriptive — force. 

In dialogues five and six, the rhetorical attempt to reconcile the figura- 
tion of female sexual transgression with what Butler has termed the “binary 
regulation of sexuality” (1990b, 19) all but collapses. As women’s asser- 
tions of their pleasure become more openly connected with representa- 
tions of their sexuality as transgressive, the model of female desire that 
emerges directly challenges regulatory representational and reading prac- 
tices. Indeed, Tullia’s and Ottavia’s desire for each other is increasingty 
affirmed. Despite Ottavia’s earlier protests that no pleasure could come of 


= De Lauretis speculates that “the seductivencas of lesbianism for feminism lies in the 
former's figuration of a female demring subjectivity to which all women may accede by virtue 
of their ‘homosexuaP relanon to the mother” (1994, xvii). I use the term “lesbian” for these 
encounters despite the anachronism, following Emma Donaghne (1993) and Carolyn Wood- 
ward (1993), who defines as lesbian “any desire for intimate connection between women” 
(845). While I am aware of critiques of feminists’ excessive retiances on “lesbianism?” I bebeve 
there are grounds foc interpreting the “sapphic” undertones of these scenes as potentally 
subversive — cven if they tum out to be instances of what de Lauretis has called “the represen- 
tation of deure heterosexmally conceived, even as it is attributed to a woman for another” 
(1994, 110). Indeed, although I would not argue that Chocier’s Dsalegwes “represent a 
homoscxual-lesbran desire” (de Laurens 1994, 110), Donaghne analyzes specific scenes of 
this work in her study of the hterary representation of lesbiamiem in the period, 

H This rhetorical progression can be found in other early modem pornographic works as 
well: both Vewss is the Cloister and The Wandering Where contam analogous scenes. Appar- 
ently, such complex representations of lesbian sex were typical of the genre at the time. 
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sex between women, and despite Tullia’s praise of heterosexual intercourse, 
as the story develops and they repeatedly have sex with cach other, they 
always have orgasms. Moreover, it becomes increasingly apparent that Tul- 
lia truly prefers women, that Ottavia enjoys sex with Tullia as well, and 
that both seek sexual pleasure regardless of its source. This kind of “sap- 
phism” was far more transgressive and threatening to patriarchy than iso- 
lated homosemual acts (Trumbach 1991a).”” Thus, even though the women 
are depicted as heterosexuals engaging in lesbian acts (as are most “lesbian” 
scenes in twentieth-century heterosexual pornography), the “sapphic” na- 
ture of the sex scenes — underscoring the plural manifestations of female 
desire and indeed figuring female desire at all — threatens male sexual hege- 
mony. The result is an ambiguity that suffuses the subsequent scenes of 
heterosexual initiation and facilitates a questioning of the gender binary.” 

Even though female sexual transgression is coupled, in these last two 
dialogues, with an undercurrent of misogyny that, it might be argued, 
threatens the emergence of female sexual subjectivity, the representations 
of women’s sexual assertiveness and transgression suggest that the women 
may have been dissimulating to serve their own desires. For example, in 
the group sex scenes, in which Tullia and Ottavia engage with multiple 
male partners, the women are presented, initially, as victims: they protest 
that they are ashamed, that they do not have the strength to resist, and 
that they are overwhelmed. That they ultimately let themselves be per- 
suaded appears to invite readers to adopt the (stereotypical) male belief 
that women enjoy being forced into sex. However, both in the case of 
Tullia’s experience with four men in Rome and in the case of Ottavia’s 
experience with Tullia’s lover and his male friend, readers know that the 
women have arranged the encounters in advance and have specifically an- 
ticipated the pleasures of transgressive, adulterous sex with multiple part- 
ners. Tullia, in a clear case of gender-role reversal, asks a friend, Dame 
Orsini, to set up her encounters through a procuress. Knowing this, rather 


¥ Asin his earlier study of male sodomites (1989), Randolph Trumbach (19912) studies 
the evidence for an cady modem notion of the sapphist. He maintains that if women “enacted 
their sodomitical desires within the rules of patnarchal domination” (114), they were not 
seen 2s threats to the gender status quo. Since historical evidence shows that most women 
who hed sex with women also had sex with men, penctranon of a female by another female 
was the main measure of the transgression; however, preference for women to the excinsion 
of men was also likely to cause consternation. 

= Eyen in contemporary pornography, of course, lesbian scenes are not cxctusrvely mate- 
rial for men’s arousal. See, c.g, Williams 1989, esp. 256. While I agree with Lillian Fader- 
meant to arouse male readers (1981, 38—46), I believe that it betrayed more anxiety about 
both women’s and men’s sexuality than she suggests. 
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than secing the women as sexual victims or passive objects, readers are 
likely to attribute the women’s protestations to the conventional roles that 
they are expected to play: the women enact virtue because “honourable is 
what honourable seems” (262) (ce qui est honnête, cest ce qui semble 
Petre [2:52]). They need merely appear honorable. In the end, the text 
emphasizes the two women’s thorough enjoyment of their power over the 
men: as Tullia tells Ottavia, “every woman with a judicious mind should 
hold for certain that she was born for her husbands pleasure, and that all 
other men were born for bers” (137) (toute femme dont le coeur est bien 
placé doit tenir pour certain qu'elle a été créée pour les plaisirs de son mari, 
et que les autres hommes ont été créés pour les siens [1:115]). In the ex- 
plicit, transgressive, non-normative female sexual practices that it depicts, 
the text continues to challenge the regulatory binary model of sexuality. 

cross-gender identification in its construction of female sexual subjectivity. 
Laura Mulvey has theorized the gaze as always male and female cross- 
gender identification as always having negative consequences for women, 
a view that other feminists have since complicated.” De Lauretis, most 
notably, has explored the kinds of identification available to women specta- 
tors as well as the importance of narrative and narrativity to the effort to 
shift the terms of representation (1984; 1987, 107-25, esp. 113 and 109; 
1994). Mary Ann Doane too has insisted on the need to focus analyses on 
the “representation of spectatorship” (1989, 142-47) and to attend to “the 
instability of the womans position as spectator” (1987, 19). I draw on 
the work of these critics to help clarify the functions of voyeurism and 
identification in the narrative of the Dialggmes. I argue that the text’s repre- 
sentations of desire challenge the idea that agency and the gaze are neces- 


» Mulvey uses Freud's analysis of the structures of looking to uncover the phallocentric 
Premises of the pleasure afforded by the conventional cinematic station (1975). Her later 
work concentrates oa the female spectator but, because she still mamtains that “in-built pat- 
terns of pleasure and identification impose masculinity as point of view” (1989, 29), she 
analyzes and describes the process of identification of only the female spectator who accepts 
masculinization. Based on Freud's daim that femininity emerges “out of a crucial period of 
parallel development between the sexes,” she argues that the female spectator can identify with 
the male cinematic subject, accepting “masculinianon” and refusing the model of “correct” 
femininity, because of that carly “active? (and for Freud “masculine? or “phallic”) phase in 
which the female child sdentifies with the masculine (30). This identificanon is sometimes 
paralleled, she daime, by a similar process for the female protagonist, in which the narratrve 
structure demands a trans-sexnal identification that is never without negative consequences. 
The narrative drama, in this view, always dooms the female protagonist’s resistance to “cor- 
rect” femininity, As a result, “the female spectator’s fantasy of masculinisation [is] at cross- 
purposes with itscif, resticss in rts transvestite clothes” (Mulvey 1989, 36-37). 
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sarily male, facilitate the process of male trans-sex identification, and em- 
phasize the emergence of a specifically female sexual subjectivity. 

The text of the Disalggues typically translates its outspoken concern with 
female pleasure into a construction of the pleasure of looking that is much 
more often female than male. For example, in dialogue two, Ottavia lies 
undressed in Tullia’s bed while Tullia looks closely at her body, touching it 
and voicing her pleasure at secing its secrets displayed (12-13). In dialogue 
three, the two women gaze on one another’s bodies. First, Tullia asks for 
the pleasure of looking at Ottavia: “I long to thoroughly scrutinize these 
things with steadfast gaze” (33) (Allons, je brule de plonger mes regards 
curieux dans toutes ces belles choses [28]), she says. Then, she offers Ot- 
tavia the pleasure of looking at her—a pleasure that she can share: “Here 
it is, inspect, view, explore. . . . Examine everything closely. It will be of use 
to thee as well as a pleasure for me” (35-36) (La voici, regarde, examine, 
explore. . . . Regarde tout minutieusement. Cela te sera bien utile, à moi 
bien doux [30]). As Linda Williams has argued, when the woman looks, 
she expresses desires of her own (1984, 83). 

In these two instances, both scopophilia and exhibitionism are pleasures 
specifically attributed to women, and the reader/spectator has only a 
woman subject of desire with whom to identify. When Tullia’s position as 
the subject of desire is reversed and she becomes the object of Ottavia’s 
gaze, there is no male occupying the classically masculine, active subject 
position available for reader identification. Thus, although the text depicts 
a scenario of desire, the “phantasy of ‘action’” (Mulvey 1989, 37) docs not 
require women to undergo trans-sex identification and suggests that the 
reader is being addressed as simultaneously female and a desiring subject. 

One could object that, in displaying the women’s bodies to the reader’s 
gaze, the text docs not destabilize the equation of active with male and 
therefore does not actually address the reader as female. However, because 
the narrative process constantly facilitates identification with Tullia or 
ject and object, at the very least it complicates the sexual and gender binar- 
ism that equates male/female biological sex with masculine/feminine and 
active/passive positions. In the first dialogue, for example, Ottavia narrates 
her fiancés frustrated attempt at having sex with her. Because Tullia’s 
voyeuristic pleasure is ostensibly presented without narrative mediation 
(that is, in her own voice), identification with an active figure entails 


® I do not mean lesbian desire per se, despite the textual representation of desire between 
women. See de Lauretis 1994 (113-17) for an important disnnction between heteroscrmal 
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identification with a woman. As Ottavia describes how Caviceo handled 
her body, the active pleasure more immediately represented is not Cavi- 
ceo’s but Tullia’s. Even for readers who identify with Ottavia’s passive, con- 
ventionally feminine figure, the process entails pleasure. The text therefore 
accomplishes what could be called a disruption of male heterosexual hege- 
mony (Butler 1990b, 17). 

Similarly, the scenes of heterosexual marital sex (mostly scenes of deflo- 
ration in which pleasure is associated with the active, the dominant, and 
certainly the phallic) suggest this sort of complication of the sexual and 
gender binary as well. The collusion of the narrative content and the tex- 
tual figuration of a woman voyeur has a peculiar effect on the process of 
identification and destabilizes the binaries. In dialogue four, when Tullia 
narrates the events of her wedding night, she becomes what Mulvey would 
call an erotic object on two levels: first for Ottavia, who is the diegetic 
voyeur, and for the reader, who is also a voyeur (and thus potentially iden- 
tifies with the watching woman in the text). Ottavia, as a female voyeur, 
proceeds from scopophilia to narcissism. Indeed, on a second level her 
pleasure comes from what Mulvey terms “the identification of the ego with 
the object” and from her “fascination with and recognition of her like” 
(Mulvey 1975, 10). It is obvious that she not only desires but also identi- 
fies with Tullia when she describes her response to Tullia’s narrative: “Thou 
killest me with this conversation. Behold me dying in the anticipation of 
so much pleasure” (65) (Tu m/assassines avec un tel récit. Dans Pattente 
d'un plaisir si grand, je me sens mourir [1:55-56]). The scenario prob- 
lematizes the conventional notions of sex, gender, and desire since both 
figures available for reader identification are women and there is no exclu- 
sive or stable correspondence between female biological sex and a passive 
feminine gender position.*! 

Within the Dialogues, this trope recurs at another point in the narrative, 
when Tullia describes how her husband Callias puts on a performance spe- 
cifically for the benefit of her mother and her friend Pomponia, thus be- 
coming an object of their gaze: Callias “called back Pomponia as she was 
going downstairs. ‘I wish thou thyself to be a witness? . . . And, while she 
was standing looking on, he jumped upon me” (69) (appelle Pomponia 
qui sloignait. “Je veux, petite soeur ... que tu sois toi-même témoin? 
... Devant elle il sauta sur moi [1:59]). Because Pomponia had been to 
Tullia what Tullia is now to Ottavia— teacher and lover—the scene sug- 


“ Significantly, similar issues of female voyeurism are present in Vewus ie the Cleister and 
The Wandering Whore, and these concinsions may be extended to a larger body of early mod- 
cm pornography. 
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gests that one of the active pleasures being represented is hers, as she 
watches her former lover and Callias together. In this instance there are 
two active positions available for readers to identify with, one of them the 
woman voyeur. Because, as Mulvey contends, “the male figure cannot bear 
the burden of sexual objectification” (1975, 11), and because Callias, as 
much as Ottavia, is the object of Pomponia’s gaze, the text’s construction 

of gender is substantially ambiguous and renders a regulatory reading 
somewhat tricky. 

In dialogue five, when Ottavia narrates the events of her wedding night, 
a similar process has Tullia fantasizing the pleasure of looking even as she 
listens: “What sweeter lot can be mine than that of becoming a partaker of 
the pleasures with which thou art englutted? Thou wilt by this description 
of thine infuse a part of these raptures into my soul, without in the least 
lessening thy overmeasure of them” (82) (Que pourrait-il y avoir de plus 
doux pour moi, que de participer ainsi aux plaisirs dont tu as été comblée? 
Le récit que tu vas me faire men procurera de semblables, en imagination, 
sans ten ôter une parcelle des tiennes [1:70]). As it figures the gaze, the 
text again gestures toward a woman subject. At a later moment in the dia- 
logue, as Ottavia recounts how her mother rushed into the bedroom and 
saw the size of Callias’s penis and then watched its effect on her daughter’s 
genitals, that figuration is literalized (1:84, 99). 

The rest of dialogue five and the whole of dialogue six describe adulter- 
ous heterosexual group sex and other transgressive models of sexuality. 
Here, as in the earlier examples, readers know beforehand that the women 
have arranged the encounters in order to test their sexual prowess and 
“really taste all the goods of Venus” (219) (triompher de tous les hasards 
de Vénus [2:10]). The men, then, are ultimately represented as objects of 
female desire. While Ottavia is having sex with the men, she voices her 
pleasure and asserts her desire; Tullia, in turn, stimulates the men, helps 
Ottavia into different positions, and stages her own fantasies by directing 
the whole scene. Again, the active figures available for reader identification 
are the women. 

This figuration of the women’s pleasure as active betrays the anxiety 
about male homosexuality described by historians of the early modern pe- 
riod. In his extensive work on the history of sodomitical groups in early 
modern Western society, Trumbach maintains that it is possible to speak 
of male anxiety about homosexuality as carly as the seventeenth century 
(1985). There was, he points out, no “approved homosexual role” in the 
period, and male homosexuality was stigmatized from early on, despite 
evidence that the persecution of sodomites varied in intensity at different 
periods (115). Paul Hammond concurs with Trumbach, arguing that 
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during the Renaissance sodomy was “one ofa series of crimes against nature 
and God, against the social and divine orders. These were crimes of which 
anyone was capable if sufficiently dissolute: they were signs not of a specific 
sexual preference or orientation, but of wickedness” (1996, 6). However, 
“in the period between the later seventeenth century and the early nine- 
teenth, a marked shift occurred in the way such desire was represented. A 
homosexual subculture emerged in London and some other cities” (88). 
The Dialogues’ blatant condemnation of male homosexuality—“he who 
seeks Venus in a boy offers violence to his own natural propensity” (287) 
(Phomme qui cherche son plaisir avec un garçon fait violence à la propen- 
sion naturelle [2:72]) — their refusal to represent it, and even Tullia’s expla- 
nation of the reasons for its existence — that women, whose vaginas are too 
wide, drive men to seek anal sex—narratively mirror this anxiety. With 
women available in these scenes as active figures for identification, the text 
encourages, or at least allows, male readers to undergo a trans-sex identifi- 
cation process and thus remain in an active position when confronted with 
objectified male characters. More importantly, this particular narrative 
grammar reveals how strongly the Dialggues challenge gender conventions. 
Even as the text maintains the man-woman binary, it destabilizes its fixed 
correspondence with active and passive positions. Indeed, in its anxiety 
about male homosexuality and its attempt to provide an alternative to posi- 
tions that would seem to require male homosemual identification, the text 
reveals what it is trying to suppress: the lurking “third illegitimate gender, 
namely the adult passive transvestite effeminate male or molly who was 
supposed to desire men exclusively” (Irumbach 1991a, 112). 

Ultimately, because Chorier’s Dialogues repeatedly figure women as voy- 
curs, and because this uncommon representation coincides with a depic- 
tion of women as sexual subjects and with the exaltation of female desire, 
the text presents a substantial challenge to male sexual hegemony. Given 


© Butler stresses that “pocnographic representations do not supply a angle point of identi 
fication for their viewers As a result, she maintains, there is always a “possibility of cross- 
identification [thar] spells a kind of gender trouble” (1990, 114). Trumbach takes issue with 
to identify as heterosexmal even if they engaged in sodoanttical practices, were still valid in the 
late seventeenth and early cighteenth centunes. “In the modern pattern” he argues, “men 
conceived first of all that they were male ... and did not know what it was like to desire 
men.” Thus, he condudes, “adnit men could not tolerate a charge that they were sodomitrs” 
(1985, 118). In a later essay be reiterates that in the early modem period “sexual passivity 
at any stage of life would permanently deprive a male of masculine status and cause him 
profound anxiety as wel? (1991b, 191). The fear of sodomy, be conciudes, was a strong is- 
aa a ached 
power” (208). 
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the additional attempt, and failure, to suppress both female and male ho- 
mosexuality, the Dialogues exemplify some of the ways that pornographic 
discourses can be used to shift the focus from heterosexual male pleasure 
and to challenge patriarchal principles of female sexual objectification. The 
presence of male desire in the narrative does not preclude a focus on the 
satisfaction of female desire. With Tullia and Ottavia at the center, pleasure 
is represented as interchangeably active or passive but, above all, as female. 
This simultaneous figuration of woman as both subject and object destabi- 
lizes the phallocentric structures of the traditional (male) gaze. That this 
challenge is posed by an early modern text, moreover, problematizes the 
ahistorical view that phallocentrism is innate or essential to the gaze and 
suggests the value of further (and more historical) consideration of pro- 
sex feminists’ arguments that appropriating pornography can be a means 
of radically transforming patriarchal notions of female desire. 

modern and current pornography that may explain why a discourse that 
was potentially empowering for women has become one that is repeatedly 
decried as mostly violent, demeaning, and dangerous for them. This shift 
may be at least partially attributable to the loss of the “explicitly subversive 
qualities” of pornography, which “began to lose political connotations” 
after the 1790s (Hunt 1993a, 9), as well as to the disappearance of the fe- 
male narrator. “As the female narrator is effaced,” Hunt argues, “so too is 
the ambiguity about the function of the representation of women. In nov- 
els without a female narrator, it is clear that the female bodies in the text 
are there to be read about, viewed and enjoyed by men” (334). More posi- 
tively, though, these examples of carly modern pornography are a clear 
indication of the current opportunity for a feminist recuperation for 
women readers and viewers of a form typically produced by and for men — 
as some women producers of pornography and erotica have already begun 
to demonstrate.“ Indeed, many recent examples of the genre that were 


women, that have been called “feminist” erotica/pornography. Because they try to represent 
female desire, these texts have begun to change the face of pom. For example, a company 
called Fatale makes safe-ecx lesbian movies; Lisa Palac is producing a series of erotic CDs for 
from a woman's point of view. Literature is also following suit with magazines such as Fates 
Lonnie Berbech—ell successful and intent on contemplating and validating female desire. 
of female desire and pleasure in ways that seem to foreclose the possibility of its representation 
altogether, the very fact that a group of women hardcore pornographers is posing these ques- 
tions makes them worthy of serious examination” (1989, 248). 
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conceived and produced as empowering for women exhibit the kinds of 
rhetorical features stressed in this analysis. Candida Royalle’s films, for in- 
stance, demonstrate that, by fostering ambivalence at the semantic level 
and addressing a female audience, women can make pornography an em- 
powering genre in which the feminine can be constructed as an unstable 
sign, nonconformable to patriarchal definitions.“ Tracing positive images 
of female sexuality in pornography—cearly modern and late twentieth- 
century alike— provides evidence to refute antipornography arguments, 
since what typically bothers “anti-pornography feminists is the nature of 
the sexual representations themselves” (Williams 1989, 14). A historical 
consideration of pornography suggests that, rather than fighting for legal 
action against the genre, women can and should appropriate, deconstruct, 
and change it. 
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“As With Words of Fire”: Art Music and Nineteenth-Century 
African-American Feminist Discourse 


tionize the study of music history and literature. Among the most indis- 

pensable recent theoretical and critical works grounded in both musi- 
cology and gender studies are Susan McClary’s Feminine Endings (1991) 
and Marcia Citron’s Gender and the Musical Canon (1993). While the depth 
of innovative thinking advanced by these and other scholars breathes 
much-needed fresh air into a conservative discipline, their research none- 
theless tends to neglect black women.! A few exceptions can be found 
among feminist analyses of such racially identified genres as blues, gospel, 
rap, and spirituals.? These vernacular idioms comprise only a portion of 
the musical legacy of black female musicians, however, as there is consider- 
able extant documentation of their participation in the European culti- 
vated or art music tradition as well. By “cultivated or art music” I mean 
those compositions assigned a place in the classical western European mu- 
sical canon; vernacular music can be likened to “popular” music and/or 
music perpetuated through an oral rather than written tradition.’ The 
dearth of feminist inquiry focusing on black female performers of art music 
suggests that the majority of musicologists have yet to develop a methodol- 
ogy capable of viewing the cultivated tradition as a discourse of activism, 
feminism, and resistance.* Black musicians who tended to favor art music 


|: relatively new field of feminist musicology continues to revolu- 


1 The same holds true for the feminist musscalogical essays to be found in the most recent 
anthologies; sce Solie 1993; Brett, Wood, and Thomas 1994; Cook and Tsou 1994. 

2 Bor example, sce Noble 1978; Davis 1990, 1998; Keyes 1993; Berry 1994. 
can accurately be referred to as cultivated or art music interchangeably; folk or popular music 
as vernacular music. The cultrvated tradition in the United States was derived from European 
models (Hitchcock 1988, 53-55). 

To be sure, there are some excellent scholarty studies of black female musicians in the 
form of historical reclamation, but these offer little feminist analysis; see Jordon 1988; South- 
ern 1990; Handy 1992; McGinty 1992; Walker-Hill 1992; Wright 1992. 
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over racially identified genres may in fact have been forcibly rejecting an 
accommodationist ideology that not only condoned discernible limitations 
on intellectual potential and achievement but effectively denied many 
blacks access to the cultivated music tradition." 

In the discussion that follows I isolate and evaluate the activist inten- 
tions evident in the career of the African-American singer, teacher, writer, 
and journalist Amelia L. Tilghman (1856-1931). Because the cultivated 
music tradition gave shape and purpose to much of her public profile, no 
current theoretical perspective suffices to elucidate her blend of activism 
and music making. Therefore, I revisit certain events in her life and career 
using a composite analytical framework derived from the gro 
works of W. E. B. Du Bois, Patricia Hill Collins, and Evelyn Brooks Hig- 
ginbotham. Du Bois’s assessment of black intellectual and artistic aptitude 
in The Souls of Black Folk yields a particularly useful point of departure 
([1903] 1989; 1903). 

Echoing Du Bois and applying his reasoning to feminism, Collins 
(1991) posits that reclaiming lost chapters in the history of black feminist 
thought requires problematizing and challenging the very definitions and 
foundations of intellectual discourse. I draw on, and historicize, two ques- 
tions that Collins poses: First, what constitutes nineteenth-century black 
feminism? And, second, according to this definition, who might be consid- 
ered a black feminist in the nineteenth century? Collins asserts that the 
answers lie buried within the history of black intellectual achievement and 
feminist thought and in the stories of the women who were its creators. 
They can be found only by carefully reinterpreting—and, in many cases, 
analyzing for the first time— the literature and creative accomplishments 
of these forgotten women (Collins 1991, 13, 15, 33, 37). I argue that 
music in the cultivated tradition can constitute feminist discourse and that 
during the nineteenth century black female concert artists and their audi- 
ences regarded their music as an agent of protest, defiance, and social 
reform. 

Collins notes consistent thematic patterns in black female intellectuals’ 
historic exercise of what she identifies as the principles of black feminist 
thought. My search for feminist propensities in Tilghman’s career reveals 
four activist constructs, as described by Collins. First, Tilghman’s writings 
expressed sentiments of resistance, struggle, and determination. Second, 


see 1904, 25, 32-33, 65-66, 107-8; (1901) 1971, 112-14; (1899) 1974, 32-34, 98- 
99, 228. 
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the variety and type of activities in which she engaged underscored her 
dedication to social reform. Third, she demonstrated cognizance of the 
interlocking nature of race, gender, and class oppressions. And, finally, she 
contributed to the dismantling of derogatory stereotypes of black women.° 

The final component of the theoretical framework I have assembled 
theories with a distinctly African-American spirit. Higginbotham charges 
that Collins “posits but does not account for the singularity of an Afro- 
American women’s standpoint amid diverse and conflicting positions of 
enunciation” (Higginbotham [1992] 1995, 16; emphasis in original). 
Viewing Tilghman’s accomplishments through a contemporary theoretical 
lens, it becomes possible to see her life as imbued with a feminist sensibility 
that is conspicuously and consistently absent from standard accounts of 
the lives and careers of virtually all nineteenth-century black female concert 
artists. Such analysis locates her within the continuum of black feminist 
thought and identifies hers as a vibrant historical voice for social reform 
and racial solidarity. Her activities did not spring forth in isolation without 
regard to external circumstances; they were, rather, uniquely African- 
American and woman-centered responses to the stormy and virulently 
racist post-Reconstruction era. To reclaim her contributions within the 
context of a feminist framework allows for a fuller and more thorough 
appraisal of her life, but it is an analytical methodology still regarded by 


some as too contentious for mainstream musicological inquiry. 


Pubik reactions to black artistic creativity 

In the most celebrated criticism of late-nineteenth-century accommoda- 
tionist theory, Du Bois refuted the limitations and boundaries imposed 
on the intellectual pursuits of blacks and proposed instead that they should 
be encouraged to avail themselves of “the broadest and deepest knowl- 
edge” ([1903] 1989, 59).7 He urged African Americans to become 


$ Collins calls her theoretical tenets “core themes of a black woman's standpoint,” gathered 
together under one cover (1991, 22-23). Therefore I cite her as the “compiler” of much of 
7 See Du Bois (1903) 1989 (30—42) for his catque of accommodationism. For the pur- 
poses of this article, I regard Du Bois in a positive light, without dismissing altogether the 
uneasy relationship between his theories and certain premises of contemporary feminist 
Hit Gas Cortes eau Opel dg oe Se ne 
women, but he makes no effort to draw on the wntings of black women intellectuals for their 
insights into the problems facing black women” (1988, xti). See also McKay 1990. 
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“co-worker[s] in the kingdom of culture” by awakening their “best powers 
... and latent genius” (3), which, he insisted, could only be realized by 
employing “old time-glorified methods of delving for Truth, searching out 
the hidden beauties of life, and learning the good of living” (58-59). Of 
equal significance was “intellectual commerce . . . or a point of transference 
where the thoughts and feelings of one race .. . come into direct contact 
and sympathy with the thoughts and feelings of the other,” that is, the 
search for a “generous acknowledgement of a common humanity and a 
common destiny” (128-30). This process of intellectual exchange would 
not dilute the “rich and bitter depth” of black Americans’ experiences but 
rather would validate “the unknown treasures of their inner life, [and] the 
strange rendings of nature they have seen” (76). On this point, Du Bois 
added that “the ideal of fostering and developing the traits and talents of 
the Negro [should occur] not in opposition to or contempt for other races, 
but rather in large conformity to the greater ideals of the American Repub- 
lic, in order that some day ... [the] two world-races may give to each 
other characteristics both so sadly lack” (8). He debunked essentialist ratio- 
nalization and binary oppositions by insisting that a dialogue of aesthetics 
and traditions should neither “Africanize America ... [nor] bleach ... 
[the] Negro soul in a flood of white Americanism” (3). Specifically, intel- 
lectual pursuits, artistic creativity, and great literature can and should be 
consumed transracially: “I sit with Shakespeare and he winces not. Across 
the color line I move arm in arm with Balzac and Dumas, where smiling 
men and welcoming women glide in gilded hall. . . . They all come gra- 
ciously with no scorn or condescension” (76). The resultant “aristocracy 
of talent and character, . . . of broadly cultured men and women” could be 
“judged by any standard ... [as having] reached the full measure of the 
best type of modern European culture” (1903, 44-45, 61). 

Enthusiasm for at least one component of “European culture” ~ art mu- 
sic— was evident among the free black population beginning in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. Middle-class black communities in large 
urban areas such as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
D.C., readily supported busy schedules of concerts and musical soirées. 
The names of African-American musicians of international fame appeared 
regularly in black press accounts of such events. Several nineteenth-century 
black concert artists achieved widespread fame and affluence enviable even 
by recent standards. Their success can be attributed in part to the attention 
and patronage of a few members of the burgeoning, if fledgling, artistic 
management profession who sought a forum for gifted artists without re- 
gard to race or sex (Keck 1988, 157-69). Among the most famous of ante- 
belhum black performers was the virtuoso trumpet player, band director, 
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and composer Francis Johnson (1792-1844), who toured Enrope and 
much of the United States. The repertoire he selected capitulated to the 
prevailing taste of concertgoers of the day, namely, arrangements of opera 
arias, virtuosic pieces, patriotic tunes, and popular songs. America’s first 
black concert singer, Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield, toured England during 
the 1850s and, at the initiation of Harriet Beecher Stowe, sang before 
Queen Victoria. Greenfield’s London performance opened doors for such 
artists as Flora Batson Bergen, Emma Azalia Hackley, Anna and Emma 
Louise Hyers (known as the Hyers Sisters), Sissieretta Jones, Nellie Brown 
Mitchell, Annie Pindell, and Marie Selika. Some black singers pursued ca- 
reers in opera as well, but only European companies hired racially inte- 
until well into the twentieth century, blacks formed their own companies. 
During the 1860s Greenfield helped organize the Philadelphia Opera 
‘Troupe, and the Colored American Opera Company made its debut in 
D.C. in 1872.* 

Nonetheless, acceptance of black musicians’ performances of the rep- 
ertoire of the cultivated tradition was anything but universal during the 
nineteenth century, especially in the South. Even with the critical success 
of some black concert celebrities, the dominant white culture continued 
to exercise its prerogative of exclusive entitlement to art music and its in- 
sistence that the majority of black Americans were incapable of compre- 
hending and interpreting that tradition. One of the more widely read 
nineteenth-century black writers to identify the cultivated music tradition 
as an arena of such racial discord was James Monroe Trotter. In the preface 
to his acclaimed book Music and Some Highhy Musical People, Trotter decried 
the attitude of whites toward black musicians: “The haze of complexional 
prejudice has so much obscured the vision of many persons, that they can- 
not see (at least, there are many who affect not to see) that musical facul- 
ties, and power for their artistic development, are not in the exclusive pos- 
session of the fairer-skinned race. .. . There are some . . . persons who have 
formed erroneous and unfavorable estimates of the art-capabilities of the 
colored race” ([1880] 1969, 4; emphasis in original). By “artistic develop- 
ment.” Trotter singled out those who excelled in art music after studying 


a Southern 1997, 100-116, 244-53. On July 22, 1933, soprano Caterina Jarboro became 
the first black singer to perform with a white American opera company when she sang in 
Verdřs Alda with Alfredo Salmaggi’s Chicago Opera Company at the Hippodrome Theater 
in New York. Even a company as esteemed as New Yorks Metropolitan Opera did not cast 
its first black singer until Jannary 1955, when contralto Marian Anderson made her operatic 
debut in the role of Ulricha in Verdi’s Un balle in maschera (sce Jobn 1996a, 327; Soutbern 
1997, 411-13, 415). 
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“scientific musical culture, . . . [learning to] read the printed music page, 

. - [50 as to] give its contents life and expression . . . with a fine degree of 
excellence. . . . [Those musicians] who evince by their studies and perfor- 
mances the true artistic spirit . . . [yield] a true record of what pertains to 
the higher reach and progress of a race, which, always considered as natw- 
rally musical, has yet, owing to the blighting influences of the foul system 
of slavery, been hitherto prevented from obtaining, as generally as might 
be, a scientific knowledge of music” ([1880] 1969, 286; emphasis in origi- 
nal). Clearly, the issue extended beyond the stage: as Trotter observed, ac- 
quiring a “scientific knowledge of music” meant arduous training in both 
performance techniques and music reading skills.” Thus the relationship of 
black Americans to art music called into question not only the appropriate- 
ness of conservatory-level study for blacks but, even more basically, the 
practicality of any type of education that encouraged black students to pon- 
der creations and artifacts of European origin or inspiration. 

For representative attitudes of many white writers toward black musi- 
cians, one need look no further than the press to find substantiation of the 
racist, hegemonic attitude to which Trotter refers. If white newspapers in 
the nineteenth century covered performances by black artists at all, they 
often did so with a patronizing attitude, thereby reinforcing the subaltern 
status of blacks. Writing for a daily paper in Montgomery, Alabama, in 
1886, one journalist mentioned three international black stars of the con- 
cert stage but implied that these singers were anomalies among a popu- 
American negro has always been credited with a large natural gift for music. 
There seems to be very little known in this section [of the country] as to his 
ability to skillfully execute in the musical [realm], although he can point 
to The Black Swan’ [Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield], ‘Madam [Marie] Selika? 
‘Madam [Nellie] Brown-Mitchell? who have sung before both the Ameri- 
can and European public” (Montgomery Advertiser 1886). According to the 
author of this passage, “a large natural gift for music” does not equal “skill- 
ful execution.” Widespread dissemination of this type of controlling image 
successfully limited many black musicians to race-specific genres, including 
minstrelsy. Even so, the struggle to shed such pernicious stereotyping 
slowly gained momentum and currency during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century as black performers — women in particular — daimed enti- 


? Trotter's endorsement of attaining a “scientific knowledge of musc” echoes Mana Stew- 
art’s more general call for “scientific knowledge” (see Richardson 1987, 60). 

1° For an axlent discussion of white journalisur and aina’ perpetuation of the bias 
toward black muscians, sec Riis 1976. 

4 See Collins 1991 for an evaltation of “controlling images” (67-89). 
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tlement to the art music tradition as teachers, performers, and composers. 
The act of defying the image of the reputedly inferior black musician placed 
female concert artists at the vanguard of the quest for positive racial iden- 
tity. Black female performers who could “skillfully execute” any genre of 
art music on the concert stage deployed a formidable tactic of resistance. 


Cuttural life In Washington, D.C.’s black community, 1850s-1890s 
Because Tighman’s life and career have received only infrequent scholarly 
attention, a brief summary of her formative years and the cultural environ- 
ment in which she grew up merit inclusion here.’ She was born and raised 
in Washington, D.C., and her later public profile—as teacher, musician, 
and journalist — reflected the general commitment to educational, artistic, 
and intellectual attainment in the District’s black community during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century.!* Support for education in general and 
training for talented young musicians in particular were high priorities. 
Some of the earliest and finest schools for black students anywhere in 
the United States were established in the nation’s capital. With no public 
funding for education until 1862, the black community began to organ- 
ize its own private schools in 1807, and when Howard University opened 
in 1867, it became one of the first public institutions dedicated to higher 
education without regard to students’ race or sex. One of the country’s 
most prestigious college preparatory schools for black students, which 

became Paul Laurence Dunbar High School, was established 
in 1870 in the basement of the Districts Fifteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church.* 

Music education took place in Washington’s black churches until it be- 
came a component of the public school curriculum. By the mid-1860s, 
music activities were well ensconced in the public schools (Newton 1870, 
26-27). The school board required its regular classroom teachers to con- 
duct daily singing exercises, and it employed music specialists as consul- 
tants and supervisors (Newton 1870, 26-27; Cook 1875, 251; 1877, 
254-55). Not surprisingly, given its commitment to music education, 
Washington’s black community also provided well for aspiring young con- 
cert artists. Several prominent musicians who were born in Washington 


2 Ror information on Tilghman’s life beyand the scope of this essay, especially her later 
years, see Karpf 1996. 

4 Hilyer 1901; Cromwell 1922; Green 1967; Chase 1973; Fitzpatrick and Goodwin 
1990; Johnston 1993. 

™ Cook 1876, 1892; Storum 1889; Terrell 1917; [Goodwin] [1871] 1969; Logan 1969; 
Fitzpatrick and Goodwin 1990. 
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also received their carliest training there, including violinist aad composer 
Will Marion Cook, pianist Samuel W. Jamieson, and soprano Mattie Law- 
rence of the Fisk Jubilee Singers. Washington audiences also enjoyed con- 
certs by such touring African-American artists as Flora Batson Bergen, 
Thomas Green “Blind Tom” Bethune, Nellie Brown Mitchell, Elizabeth 
Taylor Greenfield, Sissieretta Jones, Marie Selika, Adelaide G. Smith, 
Sampson W. Williams, and the Fisk Jubilee Singers. In 1872, Washington’s 
musical offerings were further enriched with the formation of the Colored 
American Opera Company, one of the first all-black operatic troupes in 
the country. 

The nation’s capital also attracted important black activists, political 
leaders, journalists, and authors, who made it their home at various times 
during the nineteenth century. Most notable among these were Mary Ann 
Shadd Cary, Alexander Crummell, Frederick Douglass, John Mercer Lang- 
ston, Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne, Maria W. Stewart, and Sojourner 
‘Truth. In addition, Washington residents had access to some of the most 
tae circulated and longest running African-American newspapers of 

the day, inchiding the New National Era, the People’s Advocate, and the Bee 
(Cromwell 1901, 68-70; Chase 1973, 172-74). Many of the District’s 
intelligentsia also attended and participated in meetings of the prestigious 
Bethel Literary and Historical Association, founded in 1881 by Payne. The 
association convened regularly for some twenty-five years, offering spirited 
lectures, debates, and musical presentations. Among the featured 
were such eminent leaders as Mary Ann Shadd Cary, John Wesley Crom- 
well, Alexander Crummell, Frederick Douglass, Francis J. Grimké, I. Gar- 
land Penn, Mary Church Terrell, Booker T. Washington, and Ida B. 
Wells. 

Black D.C?s commitment to cultural events, education, and activism 
played a decisive role in Tilghman’s formative years and her career. She was 
the elder of two daughters, and her parents, Margaret A. Reynolds Tilgh- 
man and Henry H. Tilghman, were highly respected members of the Dis- 
trict’s free black community. Almost no information about Tilghman’s 
early music instruction has survived, although surely her parents must have 
taken advantage of the educational and musical opportunities provided by 
local churches for Washington’s youth — elementary school, voice instruc- 


1 Davis 1883; Cardoza 1890; Elward 1975; McGinty 1985. See also Southern 1982 for 

1 See Cromwell 1896. For more information on these activists and intellectuals, see Payne 
(1888) 1968, (1891) 1969; Langston (1894) 1969; Bearden and Butler 1977; McGinty 
1985, 1992; Richardson 1987; McFeely 1991; Painter 1996. 
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tion, and piano lessons (Karpf 1996). References to her childhood perfor- 
mances praised her “wonderfully sweet and sympathetic voice” (Scruggs 
1893, 211), and her singing reportedly so moved Bishop Payne of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church in Washington that he declared, “That 
child’s parents had better spend a hundred dollars on her voice now than 
leave her a fortune when they die” (212). 

Around 1868, the precocious Tilghman enrolled in the Normal Depart- 
ment at Howard University. On September 1, 1870, she accepted a posi- 
tion in the black public schools in Georgetown as an elementary classroom 
teacher whose duties included conducting daily singing exercises:in addi- 
tion to teaching the usual rudimentary language and arithmetic skills 
(Newton 1870, 26-27; Cook 1875, 251; 1877, 254-55). As a gifted pian- 
ist and singer she could be counted among the few teachers who “happily 
possessed the ability to develop and train the musical faculty in their pu- 
pils” (Newton 1870, 26-27). In 1871 she completed the three-year pro- 
gram for.a Normal Department Certificate, finishing with high honors 
alongside members of Howard's second graduating class (Penn 1891, 401; 
Wilkinson 1965, 369, 507). 

Through her teaching, Tilghman followed in the activist tradition artic- 
ulated by Maria W. Stewart in the early 1830s (Collins 1991, 4, 150-51). 
However, no documentation survives to confirm that Tilghman felt a call- 
ing to activism or community leadership at this point in her life. Still, Col- 
lins reminds us that education became synonymous with racial uplift in 
Be gta cemeaey ant even ae Cerone ns oe ros nae 
straightforward nor desirable, Tilghman’s teaching career necessarily as 
sumes a certain activist significance (149). 

Although occupied with full-time teaching beginning in 1870, Tilgh- 
man participated in local and regional recitals and in church music presen- 
tations. By the late 1870s, her name appeared regularly in the black press, 
attesting to her rising influence in artistic musical circles. At various times 
she shared the stage with celebrities such as Nellie Brown Mitchell, Marie 
Selika, Adelaide G. Smith, and Sampson W. Williams (Washington [D.C] 
People’s Advocate 1879a, 1879b; Scruggs 1893, 212; Southern 1982, 375). 
A performance on December 30, 1880, at Steinway Hall in New York City 
established her as “a musical star of the first magnitude” (Penn 1891, 401; 
Scruggs 1893, 212). Her reputation secure, she was invited to sing as the 
featured soloist in the prestigious Saeagerfest in May 1881 at the Grand 
Opera House in Louisville, Kentucky (Gibson 1897, 58). Concerning her 
selection for this honor, the press explained that “Miss Tilghman is a lady 
of superior culture and training, and will add dazzling brilliancy to this 
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occasion. She ... comes [to Louisville] as a representative of a class of 
vocalists rarely seen in this part of the country, and to be fully appreciated 
must be heard” (Washington [D.C.] People’s Advocate 1881). 

By 1880, Louisville’ black residents had enjoyed rich and varied musi- 
cal offerings for more than thirty years. Henry Clay Weeden recalled the 
steady increase in the number of musicians in black Louisville: “In 1847 
there were only two colored musicians . . . and but one piano in a colored 
family’s house in Louisville, and today, as estimated by a music dealer and 
others of authority, over a thousand pianos and organs are in use by the 
colored people” (1897, 55). Some of Louisville’s black church choirs regu- 
larly presented concerts on Sunday afternoons beginning in the late 1840s. 
Their success inspired W. H. Gibson, Sr, to organize the Mozart Society 
in 1852. Gibson was a respected politician, activist, and musician, and one 
of the first teachers of piano and guitar in black Louisville. Members of 
the Mozart Society performed recitals with the occasional participation of 
several local (white) German musicians. In addition to raising money for 
charitable causes, the society introduced the cultivated European music 
tradition to the region’s black population (Gibson 1897, 55-56). Music 
performances also accompanied the meetings of clubs and literary societies. 
One of the best-known of these, the Frederick Douglass Lyceum, founded 
in 1870, regularly sponsored speeches and debates and showcased local 
musical talent (Lucas 1992, 1:140, 322-23). 

In the late 1870s, Gibson organized and became president of the Col- 
ored Musical Association. He teamed up with N. R. Harper, the associa- 
tion’s music director, and the two formulated plans for an ambitious music 
exhibition, which they named the-Saengerfést, to take place in May 1880. 
The festival was one of four such events organized by the black Louisville 
community in that decade that brought together the talents of more than 
a special appearance by a renowned performer—such as Amelia Tilgh- 
man — whoee artistic leadership was particularly sought after and respected 
(Gibson 1897, 57-60; Lucas 1992, 1:324). 

Tilghman’s participation in the 1881 Saengerfest proved pivotal to her 
career, as well as to Washington, D.C’s black community. While in Louis- 
ville she attended other concerts at the festival, and one in particular, of 
William B. Bradbury’s choral work Esther, the Beautiful Queen (1856), made 
a profound impression on her. According to a newspaper review, Tilghman 
“learned a lesson . . . that in the matter of musical organizations and musi- 
cal culture the colored people of Louisville . . . could teach our people here 
[in Washington, D.C.] a thing or two. ... [She returned home] deter- 
mined to exert herself to have Washington make an effort to render the 
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same piece [Esther] this season” (Washington [ D.C.] People’s Advocate 1881). 
Several months later, the black press announced plans to present Brad- 
bury’s oratorio in D.C. Two performances took place —on November 24 
and 25, 1881 — in the District’s Lincoln Hall. Tilghman, who sang the title 
role, was credited with conceiving the project, rehearsing the chorus, and 
planning the concerts. The press hailed the event as “a grand success, it 
being the first time that a company composed so largely of younger per- 
sons without previous experience in operatic or oratorio music, had es- 
sayed the rendition of so beautiful a cantata as Queen Esther. The result 
has proven that there is talent which needs but to be intelligently and thor- 
oughly trained to produce really artistic performances.” 17 


Art music and activism 

It is difficult to dismiss Tilghman’s choice of the story of Esther for concert 
presentation as casual or serendipitous; as a diaspora novella, the Old Tes- 
tament story imparts lessons of social justice, racial identity, mediation, 
and solidarity." Tilghman’s performances of Bradbury’s oratorio contextu- 
alize Higginbotham’s claim that “Black women likened their role to that 
of the biblical queen Esther, who had acted as an intermediary between 
the king and her people. They envisioned themselves as intermediaries be- 
tween white America and their own people” (1993, 143). Higginbotham 
identifies only one Esther persona—Ida B. Wells, whose courageous cam- 
paign to end the barbarous prevalence of lynching moved an obdurate 
national conscience (1993, 143). As formidable as Wells was, however, 
she did not initiate Esther-inspired activism. That distinction belongs to 
Maria W. Stewart, who appropriated the Book of Esther in the early 1830s 
through direct quotation and metaphor and by cultivating an Esther-like 
persona for herself (Richardson 1987, 68-70). Sojourner Truth’s adapta- 
tion of Esther imagery some twenty years later perpetuated Stewarts pion- 
cering agenda in riveting and enduring oratory and decades of public ser- 
vice (Painter 1996, 135-36). To this list I add two figures whose use of 
Esther inspiration and imagery still awaits sustained scholarly attention: 
the “teacher of ten thousand,” concert artist and writer Emma Azalia Hack- 
ley (1867-1922) (Hackley 1916, 11, 30-31; Karpf 1991), and the spiri- 
_ tual leader Leafy Anderson (ca. 1887-1927) (Berry 1995, 55-122; John 


V Waskeagten (D.C,) People’s Advecats 1881. The genre designations “oratorio” and “can- 

18 Moore 1992, 639. Additional themes and lessons mcinde multiracial idennty, passing, 
sexuality and resistance, and violence as a strategy for conflict resolution. For a recent discus- 
sion of the significance of the Book of Esther for black women, sce Grant 1995. 
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1996b). All of these women articulated and subtly cultivated certain Esther 
themes, including an identification with and connectedness to one’s people; 
an unswerving confidence in the capabilities of women; a belief in the ne- 
cessity of intermediation with opponents and the power inherent in the 
act of petitioning; and a cognizance of the risks involved in social activism 
(Karpf 1995). Hackley’s interpretation of the significance of Esther as a 
role model for young girls is particularly compelling: 
If I had a daughter I would desire that she know . . . that she might 
_ be a beacon light to her home and to the race. . . . Each colored child 
must be a race missionary and prove her worth and powers, thus 
winning friends for the race. . . . Her education must be a process of 
development of powers not only to fit her for citizenship and life, 
but it must fit her for her race’s burden. . . . She must be taught the 
application of the story of Esther to her race. Tell her that each col- 
ored girl may be an Esther, especially in all matters of cleanliness, 
manners, and self sacrifice, to advance and change the prevalent opin- 
ion of the Negro. (1916, 11, 30-31) 


Several black female singers performed the role of Esther during the 
nineteenth century, offering a musical complement to the Esther-inspired 
oratorical and writing careers of their contemporaries. Recent research 
identifies Maggie L. Porter Cole (1853-1942), a soprano with the original 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, as the first black musical Esther. The Fisk Singers’ 
performances of Esther took place in Nashville, Tennessee, on March 9 and 
10, 1871, just prior to their lucrative European fundraising tours and the 
debut of the repertoire of spirituals and plantation songs that made them 
famous.’ Another soprano, Ella Buckner, sang the role of Queen Esther 
with the Cincinnati Choral Association at the Louisville Saengerfest in 
188] —the performance that Tilghman attended (Gibson 1897, 57-60). 
Hackley not only wrote and gave talks about Esther but also sang the role 
in Detroit, on December 25, 1890 (Detroit Plaindealer 1891). 

As was truc for all of these singers and reformers, Tilghman’s success as 
a musical Esther persona rested with her “epistemological assumption” of 
the audience’s familiarity with the Esther text—an assumption that virtu- 
ally ensured the desired reception of her message and also facilitated audi- 
ence interaction with her performances. Her productions of Esther in- 
cluded a type of highly cultured “voice merging” that rejected individual 


19 Marsh 1892, 13; Seroff and Abbott 1992, 79-81; Anderson 1997, 34. I am mdebted 
to Wayne Shirley at the Library of Congress for bringing the Seroff and Abbott reference to 
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ownership of words and semantics and instead derived its authority and 
credibility from previous orators of the Persian queen’s message, particu- 
larly Stewart and Truth (Peterson 1995, 62-63). Moreover, the collective, 
if unconscious, awareness of the power of the symbolic Esther calls to mind 
the ingenious adoption of biblical narratives as verbal and sociopolitical 
tropes that provided commentary on white society and allowed for the 
contemplation of overtly resistant responses (Collins 1991, 210). Thus, 
any musical text, black or white, could be transformed into a black musical 
response to white music of the nineteenth century that reversed the usual 
power relations, turning white texts black with the application of African- 
American rhetorical strategies to European forms (Floyd 1995, 98). 

The choice of a white composer’s work for one of black Washington, 
D.C?s earliest large-scale choral productions exemplifies many African- 
American performers’ commitment to a cross-racial repertoire. A few black 
artists — including Tilghman — successfully navigated the turbulent waters 
of interracial programming and thus demonstrated that the cultivated tra- 
dition could be a component of an evolving African-American aesthetic 
that called for the inclusion of European idioms as complements to black 
vernacular genres. To be sure, Esther enjoyed enormous popularity among 
both white and black audiences and was a vehicle for community and sea- 
sonal gatherings.” Tilghman’s choice, then, was a wise one. Critical re- 
action suggests that her performances of the oratorio effected a type of 
hybrid activist discourse situated at the crosscurrents of art music and an 
emerging African-American cultural identity. Esther manifested a commin- 
gling of traditions, highlighted by exotic costuming and the juxtaposition 
of an ancient, anonymous, Middle Eastern Jewish text with a formal culti- 
vated European musical genre (the oratorio) (Peterson 1995, 22). The 
story of Esther conveyed a nexus of cultural values that had the potential 
to transcend race, class, gender, and geopolitical boundaries.” Bradbury 
was one of many author figures that coalesced in Esther to produce a mo- 
saic texture of multiple voices: (1) the voice of the biblical Queen Esther 
herself, (2) the interpretation of the story by the anonymous author(s) of 
the biblical Book of Esther, (3) the revised version of the narrative by 


 Seroff and Abbott 1992, 79-81. Esther was widely popular, secing several reprintings 
between 1856 and 1924, cither as an independent publication or in the collection titked The 
Jubilee, which was first available in 1857 and had sold 255,000 copies by June 1868 (sce Win- 
gard 1973, 177, 498-99). 

2 For example, Esther personac, representations, appropriations, and metaphors found 
currency with white participants in the early abolinonist/feminist movement (sec Japp 1985; 
Daughton 1995); they also have been significant sources of meaning and validation for many 
recent Jewish and lesbian feminists (see Sedgwick 1990, 74-83; Warn 1992). 
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Flavius Josephus (Josephus 1909, 340-47), (4) the adaptation of Jose- 
phus’ text by Bradbury’s associate Chauncey Marvin Cady, (5) Bradbury’s 
musical setting of Cady’s adaptation, (6) the dramatization and costumes 
that were added to Esther,” and, finally, (7) Tilghman’s direction and inter- 
pretation (and her own actual singing voice as well). The composer's iden- 
tity apparently did not concern Tilghman’s audiences, and, in fact, until 
recently, scholars assumed that she wrote Esther.* In any case, newspaper 
coverage of performances of the work almost never mentioned Bradbury's 
name, and the “multi-author, multi-voice” status of the work and the plas- 
ticity of its text remained unquestioned. 


Tilghman and journalism 

Early in 1886 Tilghman moved to Montgomery, Alabama, where she re- 
sided for nearly two years. The reason for her relocation to the South re- 
African Americans that Washington, D.C., blacks had established during 
the early decades of the nineteenth century were just emerging in Mont- 
gomery (Karpf 1997). Nonetheless, by the mid-1880s, a'sense of opti- 
mism prevailed: “The progress of the race has been marked and there are 
many well-to-do colored citizens,” one journalist observed (New York Frez- 
man 1886, 1). Another wrote, “Our people here seem to share in the gen- 
eral prosperity which has been the lot of Montgomery for the past few 
years” (Initial 1886). Legally prohibited from obtaining an education until 
Reconstruction, the city’s black students sought their first formal school- 
ing at institutions funded by the Freedmen’s Bureau and the American 
Missionary Association. The Tuskegee Normal School (now University), 
founded in 1881 some thirty-five miles east of Montgomery, became the 
best-known institution in the region and evolved into a national model 
for vocational training and industrial education (rooe pin] [1871] 1203; 
323-25; Sherer 1977, 45-58). 

Ca a ese a de age 
black community during the 1880s. A small but growing middle class or- 
ganized societies for fashionable gatherings and community service. Lit- 
erary enthusiasts met at churches and founded such organizations as the 
State Colored Literary Association and the Literary Assembly. Perfor- 


2 Bradbury intended Esker to be a sacred work without scenery and costumes and he 
vigorously protested the addition of the secular trappings usually associated with opera. 
Nonetheless, the work was often staged much like an opera, as were Tilghman’s performances 
(Karpé 1999): 

3 Lerma 1993 and Walker-Hill 1994 at one time attributed Esther to Tilghman. 
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mances by local musicians often accompanied the presentation of speeches 
at meetings of these societies, but concerts by touring African-American 
artists were a rarity in central Alabama. Shortly after her arrival, Tilghman 
began to promote music in Montgomery’s black community through 
teaching and producing recital performances.¥ Her teaching and the re- 
citals she organized for her students were the subject of a glowing letter to 
the editor of the New York Preeman: 


A little less than a year ago Miss A. L. Tilghman came to Montgom- 
ery and began her musical work among us. Tuesday night Aug. 3 
[1886], we were invited to the Congregational Church to listen to 
the first public recital of her pupils. The Church was . . > well filled 
with an audience of the very best people of the city, including quite 
a number of interested white friends. Fifteen young girls, varying in 
age from 6 to 15 years, preserited themselves, every one of whom 
was most enthusiastically received by the audience. . . . Aside from 
a vocal solo by Miss Tilghman, accompanied on the piano by one of 
her pupils. ... We venture to say that no public event of any kind 
has occurred in the history of the colored people of Montgomery 
more inspiring in its nature or more promising of good results in 
the higher plains of life for the future. . . . Miss Tilghman’s own self- 
possessed and ladylike manner gave great satisfaction and encourage- 
ment to parents and all friends of the best interests of the colored 
people. (Bedford 1886, 4) 
The letter was written by the white, British-bom clergyman Robert 
Charles Bedford. A popular figure in central Alabama, Bedford organized 
Montgomery’s first black congregationalist church in 1882. His letter to 
the Freeman lauds the uniqueness and the innovative nature of Tilghman’s 
recital and the beneficial effect of such events on race relations in Alabama. 
It indicates that Tilghman most likely formulated and pursued her own 
agenda when she arrived in Montgomery —a self-reliance and autonomy 
at odds with the expectations of submissiveness and confinement to the 
private sphere that characterized proper feminine behavior (Horton 1986, 
67-69; Yee 1992, 112-16). Yet Bedford refused to be swayed by control- 
ling images that denied the attributes of femininity and “ladylike manner” 


4 Hwetsrills Gaustts 1886; Initial 1886, 1887a, 1887b, Momgpomery Advertiser 1886; 
Thompeon [1963]. 

> Tilghman produced at least one performance of Esther while she resided in Montgom- 
ery (sce Penn 1891, 402). 
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to black female leaders (Jones 1985, 59, 68-71), and he repudiated the 
“all-levelling prejudice . . . which cynically assumes ‘A Negro woman can- 
not be a lady’” (Cooper [1892] 1988, 32). Furthermore, however humble 
Tilghman’s recital event may have been, it nonetheless introduced “fifteen 
young girls” to the male-dominated world of public performance. Bed- 
ford’s tacit approval of Tilghman’s highly visible public profile disarmed 
negative stereotypes and effectively collapsed into one another the concepts 
of “lady” and “performer of music,” as well as “activist” and “musician.” 
A second press account of Tilghman’s activities in Montgomery, prob- 
ably written by Mansfield Edward Bryant, editor of the black periodical 
the Southern Christian Recorder, introduced his complimentary account of 
her contributions to the black community by recalling remarks made by 
Montgomery’s first black physician, Cornelius Nathanial Dorsette: 


What was said some months ago by Dr. C. N. Dorsette of Miss 
Tilghman’s work in Montgomery is true in every sense, and she is 
truly building monuments of music in the homes of the colored 
people. A few years ago there were no colored pianists in Montgom- 
ery, and in no house where colored people lived did one hear in pass- 
ing the artistic rendition of music as is now heard in almost every 
two or three squares: Nowhere had such a thing as a musical recital 
ever been heard of until Miss Tilghman went to Montgomery and 
parents sat and listened to their own children perform in public on 
the piano, and their hearts swelled with pride as they looked and 
listened. This young lady is doing a grand and noble work in that 
city. ... No woman has ever taken a truer stand for the right. She 
has won the highest esteem and respect of all who have met her and 
witnessed her work, and in years to come the young ladies who have 
been under her instruction and watched her womanly learning will 
rise up and call her blessed.” 


As with Bedford’s letter, this passage awards recognition and honor to 
Tilghman’s self-defined mission, or “her grand and noble work.” Undoubt- 
edly the “monuments of music” were pieces within the cultivated Euro- 
pean tradition, of which her instruction fostered “artistic rendition[s]” 
Moreover, the community looked to Tilghman as a teacher of “womanly 
learning” and as a role model for “the young ladies who have been under 
her instruction.” Since, according to the writer quoted above, “no woman 


(Selena) Southern Christian Recorder (Alabama) 1888, quoted in Scruggs 1893, 214. No 
ences of the Recorder are extant, and the source of the comments attributed to Dorsette in 
this excerpt cannot be located. 
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has ever taken a truer stand for the right,” Montgomery’s black citizens 
apparently came to regard her as an important source of inspiration and 
hope. Her success in Montgomery followed on the heels of Anna Julia 
Cooper's plea for education and employment opportunities “for the Co- 
ored Girls of the South [who] stand shivering like a delicate plantlet before 
the fury of tempestuous elements, so full of promise and possibilities.” She 
implored teachers like Tilghman to “save” the South’s young black women, 
to “help them, shield, train, develop, teach, inspire them! There is material 
in them well worth your while!” ([1892] 1988, 24-25, emphasis in origi- 
nal). As part of her contribution, Tilghman introduced private piano in- 
struction to black Montgomery and provided some of the first public per- 
formance opportunities for young black women (Initial 1887a). 


Music Journalism and activism 

In 1886 Tilghman began publishing a small monthly newspaper called the 
Musical Messenger in Montgomery. It was the first periodical edited and 
published by an African American to focus primarily on the musical inter- 
ests of the black population. The black press welcomed Tilghman into the 
field of journalism with such sentiments as: “We hope our people will take 
advantage of this opportunity to learn something of music” and “that the 
race stands sadly in need of such a journal should be freely admitted.”” 
She herself proudly announced, “This paper is the first effort ever made 
towards musical journalism among colored people in this country, and we 
are very anxious that it should succeed” (Musical Messenger 1889a, 2). The 
Messenger offered an alternative to indifferent, condescending, or cven 
offensive white press coverage of music events in the black community and 
established African-American “musical journalism” as a legitimate area of 
specialization. Items highlighting the contributions and accomplishments 
of black musicians, especially those who performed art music, became its 
signature feature. Specifically, Tilghman pledged to “keep [readers] posted 
as to all the new ideas and theories of music,” to provide a “short inventory 
... of all our prominent singers, where they are, what they are doing and 
what success they are achieving” and “to publish at different times, the 
names of all colored composers of music, what they have composed, and 
where their music can be found” (1889b, 2). Her source for all of this 
information was an extensive system of exchanges of which she took fortu- 
itous advantage. By circulating her paper among other editors, she not only 


2 From the Rickwond Critic and the Pinladelphia Tribune, quoted in Masca! Messenger 
18892, 2. These issues of the Critic and the Tribwae have been lost. 
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received their publications in retum but also gathered valuable news items 
for her own (Jackson 1981, xvii). 

‘ileharan's aplanon OF hes iouieiislstie noka eonia 
ist zeal. Although the newspaper’s title indicated its emphasis on musical 
matters, its motto, “Devoted to Music, Literature and Art,” also expressly 
credited the work of Tilghman’s literary and artistic colleagues. Music re- 
mained central, however, to her conception of what she anticipated would 
pique the “highest moral, social and intellectual interest of the people” 
(Musical Messenger 1889a, 1; 1889b, 1). As an organ for the racial elevation 
paradigm, the Mesenger represented a “new step that has for its object the 
further advancement and progress of our race in all the intellectual avenues 
of life” (1889a, 1; 1889b, 1). Tilghman targeted a readership who shared 
her broad and varied musical taste, “a constituency who love music from 
the plantation song to the extremely aesthetic” (1889a, 2). Ambitious and 
optimistic, she insisted, “this is not intended as a local paper, not at all. 
Its aim is purely national, and its work is intended to reach from the gulf 
[of Mexico] to the [Great] lakes and from the Atlantic to the Pacific” 
(1889b, 2). 

Publication of the Messenger ceased temporarily sometime in late 1887 
when Tilghman returned permanently to Washington, D.C., to assist with 
the care of her seriously ill mother. She resumed publication there in mid- 
1888 and engaged the musician and teacher Lucinda B. Bragg Adams 
(1870-1932) as associate editor. A “woman of indomitable will and a 
writer of superior ability,” Adams wrote a column in the Messenger about 
musical happenings in Baltimore, her place of residence (Penn 1891, 404). 
The enhanced benefit to the black community of such collaborative ar- 
rangements among its female leaders was not lost on Monroe A. Majors, 
who predicted that “the Messenger, with Mrs. Adams’s aid, will be a paper 
of commanding influence in Afro-American journalism” (Majors 1893, 
216). They drew on shared experiences, such as teaching, musical perfor- 
mance, and a stalwart commitment to community leadership, and their 
combined expertise helped them weather and deflect negative reactions to 
their participation in a male-dominated profession. Writing years later, 
Victoria Earle Matthews alluded to the chilly journalistic climate often 
faced by female editors and writers such as Tilghman and Adams: “Let me 
speak ... for my journalistic sisters who have already entered the broad 
arena of journalism. . . . No one except themselves can appreciate the bitter 
experience and sore disappointments under: which they have at all times 


* Tilghman ceased publication of the Afemeager altogether sometime in 1891 (Karpf 
1996; 1997). 
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been compelled to pursue their chosen vocations. If their brothers of the 
press have had their difficulties to contend with, I am here as a sister jour- 
nalist to state, from the fullness of knowledge, that their task has been an 
easy one compared with that of the colored woman in journalism” ([1895] 
1995, 145). Tilghman and Adams did not simply trespass in male territory, 
nor were they content merely to specialize in African-American music jour- 
nalism; they also harnessed music journalism as a potent agent for social 
reform. 

The very presence of Tilghman’s incisive social commentary in a music 
periodical signaled her conviction that black musicians did not practice 
their art in isolation but perceived their music to be a means of protest, 
criticism, and reform. Her essay “Colored Loafers: To the Young Colored 
Men of America” recalled earlier admonishments of men in the speeches 
of Stewart and Truth (Richardson 1987, 38-39; Painter 1996, 126-28). 
In this plea for racial self-help, Tilghman grieved for the plight of young 
black men while she simultaneously and cautiously valorized the work 
ethic and pride of black mothers: 


What is to become of our young men? It is a sad, sad fact that there 
are hundreds, yes, thousands of colored young men . . . who are ha- 
bitual loafers who do nothing but eat, sleep, walk the street, and 
stand on the comers and in front of saloon doors. Many are the 
young men who have completed a grammar and high school educa- 
tion; whose mothers have toiled late and early, day and night, for the 
education of their children and these sons repay them for their years 
of hard toil by becoming street loafers instead of seeking out some 
honest employment and doing it with might and main.... We 
[Tilghman and Adams] have no respect or sympathy for a man or 
woman who will do nothing because race prejudice debars them 
from doing what they desire to do. It is time we had stopped de- 
pending upon the whites to open a way of employment for us, and 
carved a way for ourselves. ... Oh! if we could raise our voice so 
that every young man could hear, we would entreat him, as with 
words of fire, that he might see the terrible injustice he is doing his 
race, and what a stumbling block he is in the way of the progress of 
his own people. We have not time nor space now to continue this 
subject, but we will continue it in a few weeks, for no one except 
an cyce witness can feel the degradation into which these thousands 
of street loafers are sinking the race. They are the ones upon which 
the masses of the whites gaze continually day after day. (Tilghman 
1889, 3) 
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Tilghman’s observations reveal her understanding of the symbiosis of race 
and gender discrimination. By articulating the interdependence of oppres- 
sions, she anticipates Cooper’s courageous pronouncement that “the col- 
ored woman of to-day occupies . . . a unique position in this country. . . . 
She is confronted by both a woman question and a race problem, and is 
as yet an unknown or an unacknowledged factor in both” ([1892] 1988, 
134). In addition, Tilghman offers an cyewitness’s confirmation of Coo- 
per’s sentiment, expressed in an 1886 essay, that “the position of woman 
in society determines the vital elements of its regeneration and progress” 
(21). Her validation of mothers who “have toiled late and early, day and 
night” disputed stereotypes of “female loaferism” (Jones 1985, 45, 58-60; 
Higginbotham [1992] 1995, 8-9). Refusing to acquiesce in the dominant 
male ethos, Tilghman unabashedly identified those in the black commu- 
nity who contributed to racial self-determination, and those who actively 
worked against it. Her remarks about habitual male loafers recalled Stew- 
anxiety about and denunciation of the “submerged tenth” (Richardson 
1987, 59-61; Lewis 1993, 206). 


Contextualizing Tikghman’s feminism 

If Tilghmar’s place in the history of black feminist thought is viewed solely 
through a contemporary analytical and critical lens, her middle-class values 
might raise questions about her concern for less fortunate black women. 
While sympathy with the educated intelligentsia informed her standpoint 
to a certain extent, she also championed the dedication, work ethic, and 
moral authority of black mothers. Her description of mothers “toiling day 
and night” suggests that they are members of the working class, whom 
she regarded as dignified and virtuous. However selective and guarded her 
purview, she nonetheless voiced a black feminist consciousness that meshed 
issues of gender and race with those of class. 

Tilghman never married, and by sidestepping patriarchal heterosexist 
expectations of wedlock and childbearing, she obviated two of the four 
prescribed roles — mother, daughter, sister, wife— by which white society 
defined femininity (Welter 1976, 21). The decision to forgo marriage, 
if unconventional, nonetheless allowed black women activists to address 
Tilghman’s choice to pursue teaching as a profession provided financial 
autonomy and community recognition without dependence on a husband 
for income and identity. For most black women, being a mother to mem- 
bers of the next generation represented a lofty contribution and commit- 
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ment to the good of the community, yet motherhood could also engender 
physical and economic restrictions that precluded reform activities (Hor- 
ton 1986, 68-69; Yee 1992, 112-35). Tilghman expressed her sense of 
connection with the black community by teaching the next generation not 
only in the traditional classroom but also from the stage and via the print- 
ing press. Her collaboration with Adams — also a childless reformer — ex- 
emplified the significance of solidarity and sisterhood among black women 
during the nineteenth century that had been so carefully introduced by 
Stewart (Richardson 1987, 37; Collins 1991, 4; Karpf 1996). Given the 
complimentary tone of the surviving accounts of Tilghman’s work— 
Montgomery, for instance, regarded her with “the highest esteem and re- 
spect” — lack of husband and children apparently did not detract from her 
credibility. 
young black male “loafers.” How constant and persistent a polemic this 
was for her is not clear, but even if it was short-lived, its risky and poten- 
tially divisive subtext appears to condone white expectations of behavior 
and lifestyle at the cost of black solidarity. If her motive seems somewhat 
flawed by late-twentieth-century standards, it was nonetheless a multifari- 
ous, complex, and relatively progressive attitude for her day. She interro- 
gated contemporary assumptions about the primacy of male texts and 
agendas and the supposed indolence of black mothers. Her essay in the 
Musical Messenger concretized Collins’s caveat that “a prominent masculin- 
ist bias . . . far too often equates racial progress with the acquisition of an 
ill-defined manhood” (1991, 8). Tilghman’s refusal to sustain an exclusive 
commitment to racial causes allowed for recognition — however oblique — 
of the insidious prevalence of sexism (Gaines 1996, 76-77, 132-37). For 
black female leaders, such opinions always carried the risk of generating a 
backlash against women already under the racist stigma of inferiority and 
immorality (Washington 1988, xłvii). Along with better-known activists, 
Fe ee ee E 
owed measured amounts of social criticism to infiltrate her participation 
mage EEE gras nip cm a 
by Stewart (Richardson 1987, 26). 
Taking advantage of the relative privilege granted an educated black 
woman within the confines of a racist patriarchal context, Tilghman 


> For particularly useful analyses of the conflicts experienced by black women who jug- 
gied the activities and public profile of social reform with allegiance to domesticity and femi- 
ninity, see Horton 1986; Yee 1992, 112-35; Gaines 1996, 128-51. The standard sources for 
white standpoints on these issues are Welter 1976 and Berg 1978. 
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critiqued the behaviors of the dominant white society, situating herself as 
an “outsider-within” (Collins 1991, 11-13, 233). Consistent with the em- 
bryonic black feminist movement of her day, she used her gifts as a teacher 
and musician to subvert white solipsism and galvanize a sense of commu- 
nity among blacks in Washington, D.C., and Montgomery. Through the 
Musical Messenger, she directed her quest for racial connectedness toward 
black musicians and audiences, redefining “community” in virtually na- 
tional proportions. Her performances of Esther evoked an activist text and 
purpose that sought in part to reconfigure cultural expectations of black 
intellectual and artistic potential. As an early advocate of music education 
and training in cultivated artistic expression, Tilghman added her voice to 
that of Anna Julia Cooper and Mary Church Terrell, whose arguments in 
favor of a liberal arts education anticipated Du Bois’s assessment of black 
intellectual aptitude by some two decades (Higginbotham 1993, 237). 

Tilghman’s career epitomized the merging of thought and action, the- 
ory and practice. No single accomplishment of hers can be ranked as more 
significant than any other. The reform activities at which she excelled — as 
a Classroom teacher in Washington’s black public schools, a music teacher 
of Montgomery’s black youth, an organizer of concerts, and a pioneering 
African-American music journalist—came about in response to impera- 
tives specific to the black communities in which she resided. Thus her var- 
ied career was defined by the kind of inclusive,*both/and” strategies that 
traditionally have typified black feminist thought (Collins 1991, 28-29, 
161, 207). 

Tilghman’s sensitivity to the multidimensionality of race oppression — 
as an overarching construct interwoven with sexism and class discrimina- 
tion — situates her as a participant in the evolution of African-American 
cades of the nineteenth century, the appropriation of the Esther story as a 
metaphor for mediation signaled a commitment to a reform philosophy 
that endorsed, if warily, coalitions between blacks and whites, men and 
women. s endeavors resonated with those of activists who em- 
braced a more inclusive and humanistic approach to social reform, most 
notably her historical precedents Stewart and Truth. In contrast, white 
women’s responses to black participation in the abolition, suffrage, and 
temperance movements and in the struggle to desegregate public spaces, 
services, and schools were often negative, ranging from disquietude to 
vehement opposition (Ierborg-Penn 1978, 17-27; Wilson and Russell 
1996, 23-35). 

Long before contralto Marian Anderson’s 1939 recital at Washington, 
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D.C3 Lincoln Memorial — described by Jessye Norman as “America’s first 
civil rights rally” (1996, 59)— black women were singing art music as a 
resistance strategy and for intellectual, artistic, and aesthetic validation. 
They insisted on access to public-school music education, to conservatory 
study, to public performance spaces, and to fair and constructive newspa- 
per reviews. When Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield crossed race and gender 
divides in the 1850s by pursuing a career in the white male world of con- 
cert performance, music in the cultivated tradition—whether composed, 
performed, taught, or written about—became activist and feminist dis- 
course. Tilghman contributed her prodigious talents to these endeavors, 
openly challenging the stereotypes that confined black musicians to racially 
defined musical genres and denied them professional training and per- 
formance opportunities. Her conception of music journalism provided 
another way for the black community to celebrate its music making. More- 
over, thanks to Tilghman and other nineteenth-century musicians, com- 
munity musical presentations, such as Esther, could replicate and reinforce 
the reform messages of prominent activists. That African Americans were 
compelled by prohibitive segregation and Jim Crow laws to establish their 
own institutions to foster their artistic aspirations, and that they succeeded 
in doing so against great odds, makes this history all the more remarkable. 


Conclusion 

According to Collins, “Musicians, vocalists, poets, writers, and other art- 
ists constitute . . . [a] group of Black women intellectuals who have aimed 
to interpret Black women’s experiences. Building on the Afrocentric oral 
tradition, musicians in particular have enjoyed close association with the 
larger community of African-American women comprising their audi- 
ences” (1991, 15). Within this group she singles out “blues singers, poets, 
autobiographers, storytellers, and orators” for their noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the nascence, evolution, preservation, and dissemination of black 
feminist thought (231). While some of these women may not satisfy the 
typical scholarly definition of “intellectual” or “thinker,” they nonetheless 
employed “specialized knowledge . . . which clarifies a standpoint of and 
for black women” and thus their activities fall under the rubric of “black 
feminism” (22). However, an important group of women is missing even 
from Collins’s definition: the many black women musicians who found art 
music to be an innovative and compelling “alternative location of knowl- 
edge production” (16). By harnessing and molding the cultivated music 
tradition and its attendant activities to suit their activist needs, Tilghman 
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and a host of other black women became effective “agents of knowledge” 
within a “continuum of struggle” that anticipated the blues phenome- 
non of the 1920s by several decades (22, 230-33). I contend that Tilgh- 
man’s performances, teaching, and music journalism openly challenged race, 
class, and gender prohibitions and offered more progressive constructs as 
surely and effectively as did oratory or writing. Women artists whose femi- 
nist activities shared much with Tilghman’s include Lucinda Bragg Adams, 
Flora Batson Bergen, Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield, Sissieretta Jones, Nellie 
Brown Mitchell, and Marie Selika. Feminist reclamation and analysis of 
their careers and activist strategies is long overdue and much needed to 
address the “discontinuities” in feminist history by lifting “the shadow that 
obscures black women’s intellectual tradition” (Collins 1991, 5). The inter- 
inist musicology and expand its vision to encompass black women musi- 
cians in all styles and traditions, not just within the context of racially 
identified genres. One result would be a more comprehensive and accurate 
assessment of nineteenth-century black feminist thought that recognizes 
art music as one of its many voices and discourses. 


School of Music 
Unversity of Georgia 
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Laurel D. Graham 


Domesticating Efficiency: Lilllan Gllbreth’s Sdenttific 
Management of Homemakers, 1924-1930 


The search for the One Best Way of every activity, which is the keynote 
today in industrial engineering, applies equally well to hame-keeping and 
raising a family. 

—Lillian Gilbreth (Burks and Burks 1925, 50) 


ragedy strikes at the end of the otherwise humorous book and movie 

Cheaper by the Dozen when Frank Bunker Gilbreth (1868-1924), the 

scientific management pioneer who has applied his philosophy of the 
“one best way” to all kinds of tasks, dies of a heart attack in a train station 
phone booth. Not until the sequel Belles on Their Toes do we learn how his 
wife and business partner, Lillian Moller Gilbreth (1878-1972), subse- 
quently becomes the head of the family and saves the couple’s industrial 
engineering consulting firm from bankruptcy.’ The Hollywood version of 
the sequel paints a romanticized picture of how she simultaneously accom- 
plishes these two tasks, emphasizing the ingenuity displayed by her eleven 
children during her absences (one member of the “dozen” died as a child). 
As is so often the case with movies “based on a true story,” much of this story 
was left untold. The rich collection of documents that Lillian Gilbreth left 
behind indicates that she stabilized her floundering career after Frank’s 1924 
death in large part by reinventing herself as a household engineer.” At this 


The author would like to thank Emestine Gilbreth Carey, Jane Lancaster, Mary L. Foster, 
tions to this article. Some parts of this article are repeinted, with the permission of the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Engineer, from Managing on Her Own: Dr Lillian Gilbreth and Weonen’s 
Work in the Intorwer Era (25 Technology Park, Norcross, GA 30092; telephone: (770) 449- 
0461. Copynghtr © 1998.) 

? Frank and Lilhan Gilbreth’s children, Frank Gulbreth, Jr, and Emestine Gilbreth Carey, 
wrote the books Cheaper by tie Dozen (1948) and Belles on Thetr Toes (1950). The movies were 
produced by Twenneth-Cenmury Fox in 1950 and 1952, respectively. 

? The Gilbreth Collection (hereafter abbreviated GC) and Gilbreth Library (GL) are both 
located at Purdue University. The unusually large collection, which contains the N-file (NF) 
and a restricted file (RF), holds reports, letters, photographs, and other records documenting 
many dimensions of the Gilbreths’ lives and careers. 
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critical juncture in her life, the personal question of how to provide for her 
family became entwined with the technical question of how to earn a living 
at applying scientific management to the home. She succeeded at both 
endeavors: within the space of six years, this woman who had never felt 
at home in her own kitchen became an international leader in the field of 
kitchen design and a renowned houschold engineer with a secure finan- 
cial future.” 

How did she do it? Lillian’s contemporaries marveled at how this young 
widow with eleven children could manage a large home and a demanding 
career at the same time. The mass media credited her character traits, intel- 
ligence, scientific skills, psychological stability, and ingenuity. My own re- 
search at the Gilbreth family archive has led me to a more complex un- 
derstanding of how she succeeded. At home, she maintained a household 
system that enlisted the help of her children and a live-in domestic, and in 
her career, she adopted homemaking as her subject of study and used her 
personal story to market her expertise. Her real financial success came 
when she contracted with companies wishing to sell goods or services to 
middle-class women. Like many women home economists, nutritionists, 
and psychologists of her era, Gilbreth contributed to a “scientification” of 
housework that obligated middle-class women to apply the latest expert 
advice and household technologies to their own homes. As gender medi- 
companies in the 1920s and 1930s, this pioneering group of women ex- 
perts both introduced homemakers to new timesaving products and out- 
lined new houschold responsibilities that would absorb the time saved by 
these new technologies.‘ In the absence of more radical changes in the way 
housework was distributed and organized, women of the middle class re- 
mained as busy as ever caring for their homes and families (see Cowan 
1983). 

Thus it is with mixed emotions that feminists today reflect on the con- 
tributions of these carly women professionals. They may be admired for 
their ability to overcome enormous professional odds and for serving as 
positive role models for young women, but one can also speculate on how 
much better it would have been for women if these early experts had in- 
sisted on less rather than more work for women in the home. Critical histo- 
nies of housework have argued that carly housework experts were often 
unsympathetic to feminism and that, instead of cooperating with feminists 


3 See, e.g Cowan 1980; Trescott 1983, 1984; Bullough 1985; Pursell 1985; Graham 
1992, 1997, 1998; Sullivan 1995. 
t See Ewen 1976; Ehrenreich and English 1978; Cowan 1983; Goldstein 1994, 1997. 
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to reduce women’s dependence on men, they generally accepted the ideals 
of the heterosexual, white, middle-class family and ultimately reinforced 
the tradition of women’s subservience (sec, ¢.g., Hayden 1981; Matthews 
1987). Only detailed historical research can illuminate how the social con- 
text surrounding these women served to discourage any radical impulses 
they might have had. 

By undertaking a real-time exploration of Gilbreth’s career develop- 
ment, I attempt to come to grips with how history shaped the career objec- 
tives of these women experts while they were shaping the job description 
of the twentieth-century homemaker. Gilbreth’s life experiences during 
the six years of career uncertainty following her husband’s death reveal a 
restless multiplicity in her gender politics. As a middle-class woman who 
helped redefine middle-class womanhood, she was caught in the webs of 
power that she helped to spin. These interwoven webs of patriarchy and 
others. For example, in the mid-1920s, sex discrimination in the industrial 
management field combined with financial pressures and motherhood re- 
sponsibilities at home made it essential that she find nonindustrial sites 
where she could apply her skills. Rapid changes in the material and cultural 
dimensions of the middle-class home presented her with a challenging en- 
gineering puzzle that she could try to solve without leaving her own family 
for extended periods of time. Her story offers a rare close-up view of the 
types of difficult situations faced by many of history’s women leaders who 
exercised a certain degree of influence even while their own interests and 
actions were subtly, or not so subtly, molded by larger social forces.* 

The central question facing Gilbreth in the late 1920s was not simply 
how to re-engineer housewives’ motions and mentalities but, rather, how 
to earn a salary doing it. She found no easy answers. Each audience for 
whom she attempted to tailor her domestication of efficiency — private 
firms, home economists, publishers, and housewives themselves — influ- 
enced both the form and the content of her contributions in important 
ways, making the political valence of her projects inconsistent. Through- 
out her career, she periodically faced the question of whether women 
should bear complete responsibility for housework and adjusted her an- 
swer to fit her audience. The implications of her work for housewives’ 
power over their own labor, a key variable in Marxist feminist thought 
(Hartmann 1981), also varied as her circumstances changed. For instance, 


$ Useful models for this project indude Evelyn Fox Keller’s biography of Barbara McChin- 
tock (1983) and many of the bsographical chapters in Abir-Am and Outram 1987; Haraway 
1989; and Behar and Gordon 1995. 
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in a 1927 book on homemaking, she aimed to provide (really, to sell) 
housewives the engineering knowledge necessary to simplify their own 
work. When she shifted from writing houschold advice to designing model 
kitchens in 1929, she began cooperating with companies that were deep- 
ening women’s dependence on appliances, utilities, and other commodi- 
ties. Although she disapproved of the promotion of unrestrained consumer 
spending — what today would be called consumerism — her reasoning was 
technical rather than political: in her view, consumerism encouraged people 
to purchase quick fixes in place of acquiring the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to engineer their own intelligent solutions. In her own period of fi- 
nancial insecurity, however, she had little practical choice but to broaden 
her tolerance for the consumerist agendas of private firms and ally herself 
with them. 

Gilbreth’s competing goals and allegiances complicated her gender poli- 
tics, often forcing her into contradictory positions. Although she often 
found herself in the company of feminists at conferences and meetings, she 
refused to regard herself as a feminist and clearly did not see eye to eye with 
them on many issues. For instance, she often supported women’s right to 
pursue careers, but she also proclaimed that homemaking was as important 
and satisfying as any career. Although she herself was fortunate to employ 
at least one servant at all times, she allowed her own biography to be pre- 
both home and career. She ignored feminist proposals for collectivized 
housework that would have allowed other women the kind of dual career 
she had, yet she offered these women timesaving advice and then suggested 
a part-time job as a possible way to spend the resulting new leisure time. 
Although she thought that husbands should take responsibility for the 
houschold chores that they found interesting, she believed their greatest 
service to the family was as breadwinner. As this sampling of her complex 
position suggests, Gilbreth intervened in ideologies of housework as nei- 
ther a feminist nor an antifeminist but as a Progressive Era technocrat. In 
her view, science and technology offered solutions that would render obso- 
lete both the Marxist and feminist agendas. 

My account of how Gilbreth domesticated efficiency principles begins 
with an examination of the skills and knowledge she acquired during her 
ten-year career as an industrial engineering consultant, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the cultural contestation of housework during the 1910s and 
1920s and previous attempts to bring scientific management home. Gil- 
breth gave household scientific management a more rigorous technical 
foundation as well as a new psychological spin in her books, articles, and 
lectures of 1924-27. Speaking from the platform of a new psychology of 
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individual satisfaction, she called upon homemakers to study their own 
physical motions as well as the psychological needs of family members, and 
she attempted to win over a whole population of women listeners fearful 
of the erosion of morals and mental health in their families. Gilbreth 
quickly found that writing advice and giving lectures were poor ways to 
earn a living. She moved beyond mere words in 1929 and 1930 when she 
exploited the growing public interest in her personal story and her new 
reputation as a household engineer to win salaried contracts designing 
model efficiency kitchens for private firms. Here her personal story and her 
goal of minimizing women’s fatigue became background props for a more 
exciting and spectacular drama unfolding around new kitchen appliances 
ments to fit the market for her advice, Gilbreth was able to stabilize her 
family’s economic situation while doing the work she loved, but in so do- 
ing she also became an inadvertent advocate of consumerism and existing 
gender roles. She went on to lead a long, remarkable, and varied career, 
ultimately becoming known among engineers as America’s “First Lady of 
Engineering” (U.S. Woman Engineer 1934; Reynolds 1972). 


Gllbreth In scientific management 

In addition to several popular press books (Gilbreth and Carey 1948, 
1950; Yost 1949; Gilbreth 1970), Gilbreth’s newly published 1941 auto- 
biography As I Remember (1998) lends insight into the evolution of her 
professional expertise, conceptual tools, and personal philosophy. She was 
the first of nine children born to an Oakland, California, couple who could 
afford to employ several live-in servants. Extreme shyness kept her from 
beginning school until age nine, but once she started, not even her father’s 
wish that she forsake college could stop her. She excelled academically at 
the University of California at Berkeley and, like many young women of 
her background, she especially loved literature and the arts. Her plan to 
attend graduate schoo] at Columbia University fell through after she 
moved to New York and discovered that the professor with whom she had 
hoped to study refused to take women students. Returning to Berkeley, 
she completed a master’s degree in English literature and began doctoral 
work in psychology. These educational experiences taught her that some 
instances of sex discrimination could be overcome and others could not. 
She also learned to be practical: believing that she was not pretty enough 
to find a husband and marry, she devoted herself to the goal of becoming 
a university dean. This career plan evaporated in 1904 when she married 
Frank Bunker Gilbreth, a construction contractor already famous for his 
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“speed work” Frank recognized and appreciated her sharp intellect, and 
they planned a life as partners in business as well as at home, where they 
hoped to raise six boys and six girls. 

This was the same decade in which Frederick W. Taylor and his team 
of “Taylorite” disciples were using stopwatch time study to revolutionize 
industrial management practices. The “Taylor system” of shop manage- 
ment promised to eliminate waste in the industrial trades by subdividing 
labor into elementary processes, transferring control over work from labor 
to management, and enforcing standard rates for accomplishing tasks. Ex- 
citement about what would come to be called “scientific management” 
spread throughout the American business community and fueled a grow- 
ing efficiency craze that upheld science and technology as the solutions for 
all sorts of physical, psychological, and social problems. From the view- 
point of engineers and business leaders, Taylorism worked because it erad- 
icated haphazard work processes, discouraged loafing on the job, and 
perfected the flow of information and production throughout the plant. 
Actually installing the Taylor system, however, required securing the co- 
operation of workers, a task that proved more difficult than Taylor had 
anticipated. Although he hoped for a “mental revolution” that would con- 
vert labor and management from foes to allies through the shared goal of 
efficiency, the economic incentives he relied on to motivate workers failed 
to bring it about and he encountered substantial labor resistance (Noble 
1977, 275). Organized labor and neo-Marxists regarded Taylorism as a 
method for extracting skills from labor and selling them to management, 
thereby making workers easily replaceable and deflating their bargaining 
power (see Braverman 1974; Clawson 1980; Montgomery 1987). From 
this critical perspective, it was scientific management's ability to “deskill” 
and speed up workers that allowed it to increase a firm’s profits: business 
thrived as workers lost job security and suffered greater fatigue from the 
speedup. The frequent resistance of organized labor to Taylorism made it 
all the more imperative for consultants to invent ways to spark a real, rather 

Frank Gilbreth attended Taylor’s lectures in the early 1900s and showed 
off his own evolving methods for teaching bricklayers to use fewer and less 
fatiguing motions. With Lillian’s assistance, he began writing books aimed 
at systematizing these “motion study” methods. Her special interest was 
the psychological dimension of work, and by 1912 she had investigated 
the subject sufficiently to publish in syndication the chapters later compiled 
as The Psychology of Management ((1914] 1953). To hide her gender, the 
publisher insisted on printing her name only as “L. M. Gilbreth”; this later 


* See Taylor 1911; Haber 1964; Noble 1977; Merkle 1980; Nelson 1980, 1992. 
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inspired Frank to assure inquirers that he was related to this author “only 
by marriage” (Yost 1949, 213). With assistance at home from servants, 
from Frank’s mother (until 1920), and from other family members, Lillian 
dedicated herself to completing a Ph.D. in psychology at Brown Univer- 
sity. The Gilbreths turned one side of their Providence, Rhode Island, 
house into an office/laboratory so that, as often as possible, she and Frank 
could work at home near the half dozen children they already had (Yost 
1949, 228-29). 

From 1912 to 1914, however, Frank was out of the house regularly, 
installing the Taylor system at the nearby New England Butt Company. As 
difficulties with this installation mounted and as Lillian’s understanding of 
applied psychology became increasingly sophisticated, both Gilbreths 
grew disillusioned with the Taylor system. First, they believed that the time 
it takes a worker to do a job was an overly crude indicator of real efficiency 
that disregarded the effects of fatigue on the worker; therefore, the mana- 
gerial focus should be on motion, not time. Using motion picture technol- 
ogy, they sought to map motion with unprecedented precision and then 
to eliminate unnecessary movements. Putting Frank’s promotional skills to 
good use, they marketed their service to industrialists by promising to re- 
duce work motions by 33 percent in any trade. They found that impressive 
statistics, while useful for appealing to management, often merely fright- 
ened the workers. This psychological dimension of the management puz- 
zle constituted their second criticism of Taylor: that he had seriously un- 
derestimated the impact of psychological variables on work. Their own 
experience indicated that workers were more cooperative when treated as 
individuals seeking personal satisfaction from work, so they experimented 
with various techniques for increasing worker satisfaction. Placing “mo- 
tions” and “minds” at the center of the “Gilbreth system,” they opened 
their own consulting business to install scientific management in factories 
and to systematize their methods further through research, summer school 
courses, lectures, articles, and books (Yost 1949). Every book and virtually 
every article published under either of their names in the years of their 
marriage was a joint production (see Yost 1949; Price 1987; Graham 
1992). However, due to sexist publishing conventions, Frank's name ap- 
peared alone on many of their early writings, and management historians 
have traditionally given him the credit for their joint work (Layton 1971; 
Chandler 1977; Nelson 1980).’ 


7 Their most inftuential books include Motion Stuy (Gilbreth 1911), Primer of Scientific 
Management (1914), and Apples Motion Stwaly (Gilbreth and Gilbreth 1917). Frank himself 
attempted “to set the credit nght” in a 1921 poem praising Lillian (Prank Gilbreth to Lillian 
Gilbeeth, January 28, 1921, c. 114, £ 0813-14, NF, GC). 
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The Gilbreths were able to sidestep much of the growing resistance to 
Taylorism by forging ahead with the very mental revolution that Taylor 
had failed to achieve, an objective that Lillian would later extend to the 
home. Her training in psychology and championing of “the human ele- 
ment” ultimately positioned them as leaders (along with Henry Gantt, Har- 
rington Emerson, and Morris Cooke) in a revisionist movement within 
scientific management (Haber 1964). It was no mystery to her why Tay- 
lor’s system drew such heavy labor resistance: his image of the worker as a 
simpleminded and lazy hedonist prevented him from moving beyond sim- 
ple wage incentives. Roughly a decade before Elton Mayo’s famous “Haw- 
thorne Experiments” at Western Electric, Lillian Gilbreth made both the 
psychological attributes of the worker and the social characteristics of the 
work situation central to modern management (Noble 1977, 271-75). 
She developed her own understanding of why people work by reading 
psychology and philosophy and by observing workers in factories and her 
own children as they worked. Like her contemporary, psychologist Hugo 
Munsterberg, she considered individuals to be made up of a unique combi- 
nation of measurable attributes predisposing them to certain occupations. 
She agreed with Thorstein Veblen (1914) that an instinct of workmanship 
is fundamental to individual psychology. Combining these insights with 
the emphasis on learning in functionalism, behaviorism, and develop- 
mental psychology, she concluded that people naturally want to derive psy- 
chological satisfaction by using their skills productively in work but that 
each individuals skills and satisfactions are unique. She smoothed the ap- 
parent contradiction between this emphasis on unique individuals and 
Frank's dedicated belief in the “one best way” by arguing that for each kind 
of individual, there is a different “one best way.” The key was to build up 
workers’ feelings of satisfaction by correctly matching individuals to jobs, 
minimizing fatigue in the work process, and giving workers personal rea- 
sons to work efficiently. 

This kind of managerial attention to the individual needs of workers was 
unprecedented and should not be brushed aside as mere rhetoric aimed at 
manipulating workers to accept greater exploitation. Frank Gilbreth’s pol- 
icy of signing contracts with both the shop bosses and the active labor 
union before taking on a project suggests a genuine and unusual atten- 
tiveness to labor (Nadworny 1955, 20-22). More than their competitors, 
the Gilbreths tried to ensure that the profits created by efficiency would be 
shared equally and not “all hogged by the owner,” as Frank put it (Yost 
1949, 257). Since no management consultant could prevent bosses from 
cutting wages once an installation was complete, the Gilbreths tried to 
build intrinsic, noneconomic rewards into the new work standards that 


could not easily be stripped away. They developed “fatigue study” and 
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“skill study” as techniques for minimizing physical and mental fatigue 
while maximizing performance and psychological satisfaction (Gilbreth 
and Gilbreth 1916b).* 

To promote the intrinsic rewards of efficiency to workers, the Gilbreths 
invented a special kind of body time called “happiness minutes” that re- 
ferred both to the reduced fatigue that efficient workers would experience 
even while doing greater quantities of work and to the greater enthusiasm 
workers displayed once they began thinking abour their own efficiency 
challenges (Gilbreth and Gilbreth 1916a). In addition to rearranging work 
spaces, optimizing bench heights, improving lighting and ventilation, and 
proposing regular rest periods to maximize efficiency, they devised a whole 
psychological program, including suggestion boxes, free reading boxes, 
and a three-point promotion plan to create new happiness minutes and 
to eliminate any remaining resistance to efficiency. Although there were 
few opportunities to implement all of these devices and policies in any one 
factory (Yost 1949, 252; Price 1987), these techniques represented the 
first practical industrial psychology and sociology as well as a key con- 
tribution to modern management (Noble 1977, 275). The psycholog- 
ical dimension also made their system marketable to both management 
and labor, and they experienced much less labor resistance than did the 
Taylorites. 

The Gilbreths tried out many of their tactics at home before transferring 
them to industry. In Lillian’s words: 


We considered our time too valuable to be devoted to actual labor in 
the home. We were executives. So we worked out a plan for the run- 
ning of our house, adopting charts and a maintenance and follow-up 
system as is used in factories. When one of the children took a bath 
or brushed his teeth he made a cross on a chart. Household tasks 
were divided between the children. We had three rows of hooks, one 
marked “Jobs to be done,” one marked “Jobs being done” and a third 
marked “Jobs completed” with tags which were moved from hook 
to hook to indicate the progress of the task.’ 


They also standardized regular household chores, instituted a bidding sys- 


tem for larger chores, and established reading boxes and a family council, 
as Cheaper by the Dozen recounts (Gilbreth and Carey 1948). 


The family’s 1920 move to Montclair, New Jersey, strengthened their 


"Tt was Lillian who wrote most of their book Fatjgus Study (1916b), in which both fa- 
tigue and skill were defined and operationalized. Frank found the book “gabby” but tolerable 
(Gilbreth 1998, 144). 

° Lilhan Gilbreth, speech delivered to National Federanon of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs in New York (1930, RF 11, GC). 
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firm by bringing it closer to New York business circles. In June 1924, just 
as they were beginning to receive the public recognition that they felt they 
deserved, Frank suddenly died. This put a premature end to their partner- 
ship and threw the family into crisis. With financial pressures lying ahead, 
Lillian faced the difficult decision of how to organize her personal life: 
should she take her eleven children and move in with relatives in California 
or remain in New Jersey and attempt to run the business on her own? After 
a meeting of the family council, she decided to tough it out among the 
manufacturers and industrial engineers. She vowed to continue Franks 
quest to eliminate unnecessary motion from different kinds of work and 
to see to it that each of the children graduated from college (Gilbreth 
1998, 196-97). 

This would not be easy. For a good part of her first six years as a woman 
in charge of her own firm and family, she “fought to stay on her feet and 
not worry herself sick while her financial resources dwindled” (Yost 1949, 
320-22). Her willingness in previous years to play to cultural expectations 
by working in Frank’s shadow now backfired on her Lacking faith in her 
ability to complete an installation without Frank, industrial clients canceled 
or failed to renew their contracts in 1924, and she found it nearly im- 
possible to attract new ones (Gilbreth 1970, 186-89). At least two en- 
gineering clubs invited “L. M. Gilbreth” to speak, only to deny her entry 
when they found out she was a woman (Yost 1949, 356-57), and the 
prestigious American Society of Mechanical Engineers was reluctant to 
admit her as a member because she was a woman.!° 

To support her family financially, Lillian began selling her expertise by 
offering a three-month motion study course twice a year in her home/labo- 
ratory, where she could be near her children. She invited private companies 
to enroll one of their managers for one thousand dollars each (Yost 1949, 
320). This temporary solution to her career crisis allowed her to assume 
the conventionally feminine role of “teacher,” even while she vicariously ex- 
tended the Gilbreth system into the masauline realm of industry through her 
students. At the same time, she tried to line up contracts with firms that ca- 
tered to women, such as department stores and appliance manufacturers, 
but she found them unwilling to pay for her consulting services. 


In 1925, Gilbreth sent letters to key members of the presngious American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, which hed only one woman member at the time, to ascertain its recep- 
an “anti-woman feeling” among other members (letters from engineers to Lillian Gilbreth, 
1925, c. 181, £ 0830-1, NE, GC). 

X From 1925 to 1927, Gilbreth did consulting work at Macy’s department store without 
contracting for a salary (authors personal conversation with Emestine Gilbreth Carey, May 
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Onc way to transform her gender from a liability to an asset was to 
apply her skills to the home and become a mediator between the business 
world and middle-class women. This was not necessarily a “natural” path 
for her to pursue; although Frank and Lillian had done some motion stud- 
ies of household tasks, neither of them had ever been especially skilled at 
or interested in housework.” The Gilbreth children have revealed that the 
family kitchen in particular was a “model of inefficiency” and that Lillian 
enjoyed handicrafts and parenting but “hadn't had time, since her mar- 
riage, to learn much about cooking” and could make only one dish well 
(Gilbreth and Carey 1950, 101-4). Even though she was undoubtedly su- 
perb at managing the various employees and family members who did 
most of the housework in her home, it would be inaccurate to describe her 
as a skilled housekeeper in 1924. 

Regardless, the public was beginning to ask that she portray herself as a 
domestic whiz, and she often spoke to clubs and organizations on the topic 
of “fatigue elimination in the home.” 4 While honoraria for these speeches 
could not pay the family’s bills, the opportunities did teach Gilbreth that 
the real demand for her expertise was in household engineering. Like many 
talented women before her, she entered the domestic science field as a refu- 
gee from a male-dominated scientific profession (see Rossiter 1982; Mat- 
thews 1987, 146-47). She began to learn as much as she could about the 
situation of housewives to prepare herself for a new specialty as a house- 
hold engineer. 


Modem homemaking In the making 

Froni Hilas Gilieerhvs perapetive a a piore and aae ie 
middle-class home was an inefficient work site undergoing dramatic 
changes in its personnel, tools, and philosophies. As industrial jobs lured 
workers away from domestic service and immigration restrictions limited 
the supply of replacements, affluent housewives of 1920s cities and sub- 
urbs were learning to manage their homes without full-time servants 


24, 1994). Although she trained General Electric managers in motion study, there is evidence 
that the company also tumed down contracts with her. In both of these instances, the compa- 
nies were willing to pay her as a teacher but not as an on-site management consultant. 

4 Prank had tried to systematize scientific management principles for the home, writing 
papers on the subject (Gilbreth 19120, 1912b) and attending the Lake Piacid, N.Y., home 
economics conference of June 1912 (letters between Frank Gilbreth and home economists, 
1912, c. 117, £ 0816-34, NF, GC). 

3 Lillian Gilbreth, speech transcripts (c. 8, £ 0030-39, NE, GC). The records leave it 
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(Cowan 1983, 120-26). With only occasional part-time or hourly do- 
mestic help available, wives whose mothers might have managed a staff of 
domestic workers were often left to perform even the most boring and 
tedious tasks themselves (Palmer 1989, 7-13). Rapid developments in ur- 
ban infrastructure, especially the introduction of hot and cold running 
water and electricity and a wide array of new household appliances, were 
reconstituting the home’s physical terrain as well as the skill requirements 
for housework (see Strasser 1982; Matthews 1987; Palmer 1989). Laura 
Shapiro remarks that “between World War I and the Depression the day- 
to-day work involved in cooking and cleaning changed more dramatically 
than it would again for another half century” (1986, 222). ° 

Although the middle-class home clearly presented many interesting en- 
gineering problems, it was not at all dear who would be willing to pay 
Gilbreth to tackle them. Without servants, the management/labor distinc- 
tion no longer existed in most homes, and Gilbreth’s tactics for marketing 
her services required creative revision. She somehow needed to appeal to 
housewives as both managers and workers, impressing them with the time 
and motion they would save and the heightened satisfaction and sense of 
purpose they would enjoy from becoming efficient. If she wanted to earn 
a living by domesticating scientific management, she would also need to 
appeal to those large organizations that had some financial stake in manag- 
ing housewives. In the 1920s, as she entered the fray of those who were 
competing to define modern homemaking, she found that the existing 
discourse made certain kinds of arguments or suggestions seem rational 
and others irrational. The “language game” (to use Wittgenstein’s term 
[1953]) surrounding the modern home was shaped largely by patriarchal 
and capitalistic patterns of thought and action. Each strand of this dis- 
course carried its own implications for both middle-class women’s power 
over their labor and the extent to which housework should be regarded as 

Because it was widely believed by 1920 that women were responsible 
for 80-90 percent of household spending, marketers of utilities and ap- 
pliances often targeted middle-class women." Private companies competed 


M By 1924, c.g. the vast majority of business-class women in Muncie, Indtana, were do- 
ing more than four hours of housework per day, and the practice of hiring full-time servants 
had dropped by 50 percent since 1890 (Lynd and Lynd 1929, 168-69; Caplow et al. 1982, 
als (often marmed women of color) who were still willing to do domestic work (Romero 
1992). 

4 As one might expect, people of color and those who could not afford most of the 
houschold technology necessary to modernize their homes were generally exchided from this 
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fiercely to make the consumption of particular tools and services seem 
household advice in magazines such as the Ladies’ Home Journal by the 
middle of the 1920s (Hayden 1981, 274; Scanlon 1995, 43). The new 
commodities for sale ultimately would displace the craft traditions that had 
been integral to housework in previous centuries, rendering housewives 
more dependent than ever on commercial goods and the dollars necessary 
to buy them. 

When convenient, participants in this cultural debate exploited the rhe- 
feminist enthusiasm for the socialization of housework had waned since 
the 1890s, some of its sentiments lingered in the popular consciousness. 
Partly in an effort to promote women’s economic independence from men 
and marriage, turn-of-the-century feminists such as Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man had pushed for more equitable arrangements of domestic work that 
challenged existing gender roles. Their proposals included multifamily 
kitchens to centralize food preparation and cleanup tasks, publicly funded 
day-care centers, cooperative housework service agencies, standardized 
apartment hotels, and the industrialization of certain household jobs such 
as laundry (Wright 1980, 56; Cowan 1983, 102-19). Much of the energy 
for these projects was diverted toward suffrage in the 1910s, although the 
Ladies’ Home Journal was still making the case for community kitchens and 
kitchenless houses as late as 1920 (Hayden 1981, 269). 

During the 1920s, popular sentiment turned away from feminist pro- 
posals and toward the ideal of a private home with a solitary woman doing 
home economics, which gained its own national organization and journal 
in the first decade of the century (Strasser 1982, 206-9). Chemist and 
pioneering domestic scientist Ellen Swallow Richards had refused to scorn 
“womanly duties” and recognized that her moderate politics had gone a 
long way in winning her strong allies (Stage 1986, 216). The next gener- 
ation of home economists followed this lead by treating housework as 
women’s true profession. Their goal was to ease the drudgery of house- 
work, not to redistribute it. In an era before most products and advertise- 
ments were federally regulated, many home economists worked to supply 


collective dreaming (Romero 1992, 53). Modemization was primarily for the white urban 
and suburban middle class, Although the origin of the 80-90 percent figure is unknown, it 
appears to have attained the status of fact through sheer repetinoa. 
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on the market (Marchand 1985, 34-35). Working as teachers, county ex- 
tension agents, corporate researchers, and company spokeswomen, they 
served as gender mediators between organizations and American women 
(Goldstein 1994). In forums such as home extension demonstrations and 
radio cooking programs, their female voices helped to chip away at cultural 
resistance to domestic modernization and consumerism. 

Many home economists and other progressives caricatured the “tradi- 
tional housewife” as unsystematic and haphazard in her work processes. 
They tried to destabilize a cultural inertia favoring old-fashioned work hab- 
its that impeded the introduction of science, technology, and business 
reasoning into the home. This inertia was a legacy of the early nineteenth- 
century “cult of domesticity” that had romanticized the home as a sort of 
moral high ground and “buffer against the harsher thrusts and shocks 
of progress” (Marchand 1985, 168). Modernization, traditionalists feared, 
might make the home as impersonal and cruel as the industrial world and 
thereby endanger the moral education of children. Women had a “moral 
scientific experts, and a woman’s overwork signified that morality was se- 
aurely protected in her home (MacFarlane 1991). To break this significa- 
tion, morality had to be tied to modernity instead. Edward Purinton, an 
early advocate of household efficiency, tried to forge this association when 
he acknowledged that “the housewife is the first keeper of a man’s morals” 
but then suggested that women could find the energy to keep it moral only 
by turning to the advice of scientists (1916, 421). The older ideal of the 
overworked housewife was gradually displaced by a more modern vision 
of “the home-maker,” “home manager,” or “family purchasing agent,” job 
titles that many competing agents attempted to appropriate and attach to 
their own particular domestic vision. These new titles promised women at 
least a semblance of the managerial power that their mothers had had in 
the days of live-in servants and that many of their husbands still enjoyed 
in white-collar careers (Palmer 1989, 42). 

A decade before Gilbreth added her voice to this public discourse, sev- 
eral household engineers forged an enduring link between home econom- 
ics and the larger efficiency craze that was sweeping industry. They inher- 
ited from earlier generations of domestic advisors such as Catharine 
Beecher (1841) and Helen Campbell (1897) the notion that what works 
in business can work in the home (Banta 1993, 233-40). What it meant 


16 A few home economists, such as Marion Talbot and Sophonisba Breckinridge (1912, 
42), echoed traditionalists by arguing that efficency should not be a household ideal becanse 
the houschold’s “purpose is not pecuniary profit” (cited in Matthews 1987, 153). 
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to run one’s home like a business became more specific once scientific man- 
agement began to dominate industrial work. With Taylor’ rhetoric in their 
corner, houschold engineers promised to win for housewives the vast sav- 
ings in time and energy enjoyed by the business sector, and they down- 
played the profound differences between industrial trades and housework 
that made this extension tricky to carry out. Housework was unpaid, unsu- 
pervised labor often performed in isolation and in unstandardized work 
spaces (Strasser 1982, 217; Cowan 1983, 5), and time and motion study 
methods designed to simplify repetitive, specialized industrial tasks were 
not necessarily applicable to the mental and physical household tasks of 
housewives (Berch 1980). Indeed, it is odd that just as domestic servitude 
was becoming less common, a set of principles and methods designed for 
managing a large work force should be extended to the home (Hayden 
1981). To complicate matters further, there was no accepted measure of 
the effectiveness of scientific management: the elaborate methods of ac- 
counting used in industry were useless in the home, where time and energy 
did not translate neatly into money. 

However, scientific management was not an impossible fit for the home, 
and some principles actually might have suited the home better than the 
factory. For example, the time saved in housework really could be con- 
verted into new leisure time for the worker, unlike time saved in the fac- 
tory. Opinions on the feasibility of scientific management in the home var- 
ied according to people’s understanding of how scientific management 
worked. Leftist critics who believed that it worked by exploiting labor 
found its extension to the home nonsensical precisely because a single per- 
son, the homemaker, played the part of both worker and manager in the 
home (see Berch 1980). In contrast, household engineers who believed 
that the savings generated by scientific management resulted from its elim- 
ination of unsystematic work practices saw every reason to strive for com- 
parable savings in the home. 

The houschold engineers who tried to make this extension in the 1910s 
were quite good at picking out useful managerial ideas and applying them 
to the household. The first books on the topic, Martha and Robert Bruere’s 
largely anecdotal book Increasing Home Efficiency (1912) and Christine 
Frederick’s The New Housekeeping (1913), aimed primarily to create public 
awareness of the possibility of this application. Unlike the Brueres, Fred- 
erick ended up building her career on this argument and gained public 
notoriety in the process. Although she was neither a home economist nor 
a scientific management engineer, she had read some of Taylor’s writings 
and had toured “Taylorized” factories. In several books and as an editor at 
the Ladies’ Home Journal between 1912 and 1919, she pioneered the new 
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vocation of “household engineering,” calling for a standardization of many 
household tasks with written instruction cards and schedules. In The New 
Housekeeping (1913), she advised housewives to separate their work as 
household executive from their work as manual laborer and to do much of 
the planning well in advance of actually completing tasks (see Strasser 
1982, 214-19). Relying on the naked eye and a clock for her own simpli- 
fied version of time and motion study, Frederick generated bits of advice 
about how various repetitive tasks might be accomplished more efficiently. 
For example, in dishwashing, Frederick advised the housewife to place the 
dish draining rack to the left of her sink and to hold the dishrag in her 
right hand and the dish in her left hand (overlooking the possibility that 
the woman might be left-handed). This arrangement would save her a re- 
peated long crossover reach and at least one-third of her work time (1913, 
23). Although Frederick advised women to do their own similar time and 
motion research, she remained vague about exactly how to carry out this 
research, as Gilbreth noted in the margins of her own copy of The New 
Housekeeping.” This style of advice left authority over houschold work 
practices in the hands of expert advisors without teaching women to do 
their own research. 

Even in her next book, Household Engineering: Scientific Management in 
the Home (1920), a correspondence course textbook, Frederick relied pri- 
marily on experiential evidence and anecdotes to stimulate faith among 
housewives that they could conquer their drudgery and win more leisure 
time by embracing scientific management."* Like Taylor before her, Freder- 
ick’s rather outdated understanding of human beings as instinct-driven 
hedonists may have kept her from developing a more compelling pey- 
chological sales pitch.!® Two other household engineers of the 1910s who 
featured scientific management in their books on housework also failed 
to draw on more recent psychology. Georgie Boynton Child’s The Efficient 
Kitchen (1914) offered the first major treatment of scientific management 


Y The Bruerer book and copies of Fredericks books are housed at the Gilbreth Library. 
The copy of The New Housekeeping that Lillian signed and dated Angust 1913 contains margin 

18 The Gilbrethe wrote a foreword for the second book commending Frederick for draw- 
ing public attennon to houschold inefficiency. Franks name alone was signed to the foreword 
but correspondence reveals that Lilhan wrote most of t before either of them had actually read 
the book (Lillian Gilbreth to Frank Gilbreth, January 9, 1918, c. 112, f. 0813-8, NF, GC). 

1 Frederick had learned the psychology of instincts a decade earlier at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and it was this type of psychology that advertisers (such as her husband, George 
Frederick, and the readers of his journal, Prister’s Ink) and Frederick herself continued to 
trust and exploit in the 1920s even after most professional psychologists had abandoned it 
(Baritz 1960, 26). 
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in Kitchen design. Child was a newspaper reporter who had educated her- 
self in home economics at an early household experiment station in Darien, 
Connecticut. She regarded the creation of an efficient work environment as 
the necessary first step toward efficient housework and aimed to “awaken 
constructive interest” in and elevate the status of homemaking (1914, 10). 
Another woman, Mary Pattison, who headed the New Jersey Federation 
of Women’s Clubs’ Household Experiment Station at Colonia, wrote 
scattered articles and a major book called The Business of Home Manage- 
ment: The Principles of Domestic Engineering (1915). This volume covered a 
vast range of topics, including “the labor-saving kitchen,” food prepara- 
tion, cleaning, laundry, family financing, purchasing, servant management, 
health, and personal efficiency, and it won endorsements from the highest 
authonities in the scientific management field, including Taylor. Together, 
the Brueres, Frederick, Child, and Pattison stimulated popular interest in 
scientific ways of reducing women’s drudgery that would not upset family 
gender roles, leaving intact the existing division of labor by sex within 
the home.” 

Home economists were enthusiastic listeners (Matthews 1987, 153- 
54). Although there were no new books on household engineering in the 
United States from 1920 to 1927, home economists of this era were begin- 
ning to borrow phrases such as “economy of time and energy,” “standard- 
ization of equipment,” and “simplified practice” from household engineers 
(see, c.g., Charters 1926). They nevertheless remained uncertain both 
about how to do time and motion study and about the appropriateness of 
extending such methods to the home. In 1925 and 1926 issues of the 
Journal of Home Economsics, “science” in the home appears primarily in refer- 
ence to nutrition and child care: the scientific analysis of work processes 
remained beyond the abilities of most home economists. Articles describ- 
ing the Better Homes Week demonstrations in 1925 and 1926 also lacked 
the kind of scientific attention to appliance arrangement and motion econ- 
omy that emerged a few years later as a result of Gilbreth’s influence (Ford 
1925, 1926). Uncertainty about the applicability of scientific management 
to the home lingered throughout the mid-1920s, ultimately finding its 
most vocal critic in Hildegarde Kneeland of the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, who argued that the small size of the household, the great variety of 
its tasks, and the broad range of skills and interests demanded by the 


* The arculation of these ideas in the popular press is illustrated by a 1920 story about 
Mrs. Richard Boardman, who replaced her inefficient servants with a careful home assistant, 
arranged the housework on a factory schedule eight hours a day, six days a werk, and then 
opened a ee eee ee 
Efficiency,” New York Epoming Post [1920], c. 87, £ 0655-2, NE, GC). 
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housewife doomed the application to failure (1928). The fact that Knee- 
land found the topic worthy of rebuttal, however, shows that household 
engineers did indeed have an audience within home economics. 

The careers of Frederick, Child, and Pattison were limited as long as 
they marketed their advice only to housewives and home economists. In 
the late 1920s Frederick moved her career in a more profitable direction 
by appealing to companies that sought to manage women’s houschold 
consumption. Using the language of drives and instincts and capitalizing 
on her insight into “women’s nature,” Frederick created a niche for herself 
as an advertising consultant specializing in women. By 1929 she was telling 
companies how to seduce “Mrs. Consumer,” and it was this commercial 
angle that drove the rest of her career and led her away from the goal of 
improving housework processes.27 At her “Applecroft Home Experiment 
Station,” where: she had carried out simple time studies a decade earlier, 
she now began to concentrate on testing new consumer products for effi- 
ciency and endorsing those that passed her tests. In the course of sixteen 
years, Frederick had gone from treating housewives as hybrid manager/ 
workers to treating private firms as managers and housewives as consumers 
to be managed. The basis for this new breed of managerial power would 
be women’s deepening dependence on commodities and services for sale. 

Frederick’s shift in focus from work processes to commodities foreshad- 
owed a larger mutation in the cultural meaning of houschold efficiency. As 
Roland Marchand has argued, eventually it was the “look” of modernity 
more than its substance that was for sale: women would be expected to 
consume like modernists even if their work processes remained awkward 
(1985, 168—71). It was exactly this trend that Gilbreth tried to reverse in 
1927 by focusing attention on the psychology of housework. 


A psychology of homemaking: Gilbreth’s writings and lectures 
From Gilbreth’s perspective, household engineers, like Taylor before them, 
had missed the opportunity to illuminate the full psychological, social, and 


21 Predenck wrote: “In my bebef Mra. Consumers mind us an especially unconscious 
mind” and “the strategy of appeal to women should make frequent and full use of her un- 
conscious seif” (1929, 46—47). She noted that instincts such as sex love, mother love, love 
of homemaking, vanity, curiosity, and cleanliness could all be crafted into good advertsing 
appeals. 

2 Ironically, the very applance manufacturers attempting to profit from comparing 
housewives to efficient managers often deserved a good part of the blame for the waste of 
bousewiver energy. Until about 1935, these firms sekdom carried out the sophisticated inves- 
tigations of housework procesecs necessary for designing efficient appliances and coordinat- 
ing these appliances with one another (Giedion 1948, 612). 
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moral rewards of efficient work. In the mid-1920s, as she contemplated 
how to make a living, she found that the household engineers were only 
marginally useful role models. Although she too could write advice books 
and magazine articles, she could not earn her primary salary in the ways 
Frederick and Pattison had. She refused to take the path chosen by Freder- 
ick apparently because, despite its financial attractiveness, product endorse- 
ment ran contrary to her psychology of individual differences: she believed 
that the uniqueness of each home and homemaker prevented any single 
appliance or product from being suitable across the board.** Over the 
course of her long career, she endorsed only a household management desk 
that she had designed herself and a trade organization representing com- 
mercial laundries.» Instead of promoting particular goods, she often criti- 
cized the private sector for failing to provide the kinds of goods and ser- 
vices that homemakers really needed (see Thornley 1930). Managing a 
household experiment station, as Pattison did, was also impractical for Gil- 
breth due to her family responsibilities and her lack of credentials in home 
economics. Her need to remain near home in Montclair, New Jersey, 
where her youngest child was just starting school, made it impossible for 
her to take any full-time position. Furthermore, home economics gradu- 
ates were becoming plentiful by this tme, and they would have presented 
tough competition for Gilbreth, who as yet had no reputation or creden- 
tials in household engineering. 

To make a career of extending scientific management into the home, 
Gilbreth knew that she would first have to demonstrate the value of her 
skills as an engineer and psychologist to homemakers, home economists, 
and prominent women leaders.% She had three resources working in her 
favor that were not shared by her predecessors: practical experience in in- 
dustrial engineering, doctoral expertise in psychology, and a personal biog- 
raphy as a mother of eleven that made her more intriguing to the public. 
In 1926 she began to carry out her own sophisticated motion study experi- 
ments on houschold tasks such as making a bed, setting a table, washing 


a Gilbreth easily could have commercialized her career by doing endorsements for appli- 
ance manufacturers. Harrington Emerson, the only other pioneer of scientific management 
to take an interest in the home, had promoted a particular kitchenette a few years earlier, and 
there was nothing in the social environment to keep Gilbreth from doing the same (advertise- 
ment for Napanee Dutch Kitchenet, Aprl 1921, c. 88, £ 0655-9, NF, GC). 

% Advertisement for Lanndryowners National Association of the United States and Can- 
ada, Jowrnal of Homme Economac, Angust 9, 1926; “The Gilbreth Management Desk,” bro- 
chore, 1933, c. 0, NE, GC. 

2 In November 1924 she lectured at the Garland School (a women’s vocational training 
school) on “Efficiency in the Home,” and in December 1925 she spoke at a Huocheon of the 
League of Advertising Women (headed by Frederick) on moton study and the prevention of 
fatigue (speech typescripts, c. 8, f. 0030-38, NF, GC). 
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dishes, and baking.” She calculated that a homemaker could reduce the 
walking distance during the process of dishwashing, for example, from 
twenty-six miles to nine miles a year—a more impressive figure than the 
“one-third” time reduction that Frederick had promised.” She incorpo- 
rated these findings into her radio addresses and public lectures on house- 
hold efficiency, which became more frequent in 1926 after she was named 
chair of the fatigue elimination committee of the Society of Industrial 


In her first book on the home, The Home-Maker and Her Job (1927), 

Pnet A EN rn Saat oi A re dni SS 
the psychological and social arguments for houschold efficiency. This ob- 

jective, along with the fact that she originally drafted the book manuscript 
on a ship crossing the Atlantic, explains its nontechnical, conversational 
style, which incorporates many examples from her own family but ascribes 
them to fictional families, apparently to protect her family’s privacy. Gil- 
breth began by defining the home as a place that allows for creative, indi- 
vidual expression by each member of the family as well as mental and phys- 
ical rest (1927, 5-9). She proposed that the manager of the home be called 
a “home-maker” (still hyphenated in those days) rather than a “housewife” 
to emphasize “the art, the individual variation, the creative work” of mak- 
ing a home, a realm of new possibilities for women’s self-expression (1927, 
20). To augment the rewards of the homemaking experience, : women 
needed to learn basic engineering principles as well as applied psychology, 
which would allow them to address scientifically six key questions: what is 
to be done in the home (rather than by an outside firm such as a commer- 
cial laundry), who among the available workers (including the homemaker 
and her children) is most interested in the task and best suited for it, where 
in the home is each task to be executed, when is it to be done, why is it 
done at all, and, finally, how exactly is it done? 

Rather than simply presenting recommendations as her predecessors 
had done, Gilbreth showed homemakers how to do easy experiments on 
their own. For example, they could eliminate needless walking by using a 
simple pin and string method as a substitute for motion picture films. This 
involved recruiting a child to follow the homemaker around the kitchen 


% Process charts on household tasks, 1926-27, c. 33, £ 0655-7, NF, GC. In an interview, 
she described her research process: “First, a motion picture is made of the individual at work. 
The picture is taken to a laboratory and studied at leisure. Then a chart is drawn up to show 
every stage of the process. From this chart it cen be seen whether or not some of these pro- 
cesses may not be cut out altogether” (quoted in Eaton 1926, 330). 

7 Lillian Gilbreth, outline of ber projects on motion savings in the home, undated, c. 88, 
£ 0655-8, NF, GC. 
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carrying a ball of string and leaving behind a trail to record the distance 
walked and a series of pins marking the points in space where she had 
turned (Gilbreth 1927, 20-21). Gilbreth must have realized that very few 
readers would transform themselves into time and motion researchers 
overnight. Nevertheless, her book won favorable reviews because of the 
way it demystified the principles of scientific management for homemakers 
and home economists (New York Times 1927). Gilbreth was carving a space 
for her particular expertise in the professional discourse on the home. 
Gilbreth’s writings of this period drew new attention to the interaction 
between the homemaker and her tools. She considered certain forms of 
technology, some as simple as a well-placed light switch, to be essential: 
“When you go to your man-designed kitchen in the dark and fan the air 
wildly as you hunt vainly for the chain to pull the electric light on, only to 
have it eventually hit you in the face, you have a simple enough problem 
in the elimination of unnecessary fatigue in the household. Get rid of the 
waste motion by having a push button at a convenient place in the wall.°* 
“If household tools are arranged to avoid unnecessary handling, if the ordi- 
nary work is routed so that we do not need to ‘double back on our tracks 
... and if we sit at work when we can, we shall all be applying the same 
principles [of industry] to our own work.”® Small appliances, she insisted, 
ought to be electrically powered and in good working condition (1927, 
135), but, in keeping with her philosophy of individual differences, she 
did not specify which of these were essential for an efficient home. 
Gilbreth knew that diagrams and statistics demonstrating the profit po- 
tential of motion study in industry would not persuade homemakers to 
modernize. Instead, she focused attention on their overworked bodies and 
portrayed houschold motion efficiency as the remedy. She ridiculed the 
older ideal of the overworked, self-sacrificing housewife, asking “Why then 
should the home-maker still say, My grandmother did it this way so its 
good enough for me) instead of being proud that she inherits enough inge- 
nuity and ambition from her grandmother to meet the needs of her times 
in her own way as successfully as her grandmother did hers?” (1927, 18). 
Women would feel better, she insisted, if they economized their motions, 
and if they felt better, they could produce a more efficient and stimulating 
home life for their families. Like earlier feminists and progressives, she 
tried to disassociate morality from household drudgery: morality was to 


™ Quoted in Edna Yost, “What Makes You Tired? Well Irs in Your Mind—Not Your 
Body” (New York World, April 4, 1926, c. 136, £ 0830-50[1], NE, GC). 

2 Quoted in Clara Woolworth, “Reducing the World's Weariness and Waste? (The Wom- 
as Viewpoint, 1926, 23-24 [c. 8, £ 0030-39, NE, GC]). 
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be obtained through a healthy home life, and this was possible only after 
the home was made efficient. 

Gilbreth’s understanding of individual psychological differences and en- 
vironmental influences and her emphasis on “personal expression,” “satis- 
faction,” and “individuality” allowed her to create positive arguments for 
efficiency that built up women’s hopes and responsibilities rather than play- 
ing into their supposedly “instinctual” fears and anxieties. Everyone strives 
for satisfaction in work, she believed, but the aspects of work that yield 
satisfaction vary from person to person. It stands to reason, then, that 
some women are quite satisfied to do housework while others become 
housework itself, but within those women whose ignorance and poor atti- 
tude kept them from taking interest in their household tasks (Gilbreth 
1927, 20-22). The title of Gilbreth’s October 1926 radio address made 
this point clearly: “What Makes You Tired? Well It’s in Your Mind, Not 
Your Body.”* Becoming “motion minded” while engaged in repetitive 
tasks would require women to study the arrangement of work spaces and 
their own motions, select appropriate tools for simplifying their work, and 
focus their attention on devising even more efficient ways to execute the 
routine. Mapping this intellectual challenge onto housework was a simple 
way of addressing women’s boredom without calling for more radical 
changes in the way housework was distributed and accomplished. 

Not only could motion mindedness reduce fatigue and create interest 
in housework, it could give housewives time for other pursuits, a bonus 
that management consultants could seldom offer to factory workers. Time 
saved by working efficiently could be invested in hobbies, charity work, or 
a part-time job—all activities that promoted women’s psychological satis- 
faction, added variety to their days, and made them happier (Gilbreth 
1927, xi). Perhaps more important, a rested and enthusiastic housewife 
would have the time and energy to be a better parent. It was children who 
suffered most when their mother became mentally unstable due to exces- 
sive fatigue and shortage of leisure, a condition, she argued, that could be 
corrected by improving women’s efficiency (Gilbreth 1927, 151; Yost 
1949). Citing the new research in developmental psychology, she de- 
scribed childhood as the formative period of human development and rein- 
forced women’s responsibility for their children’s social and psychological 
growth (sec Ehrenreich and English 1978; Litt 1996). Throughout her 


=» “What Makes You Tired? Well It’s in Your Mind, Not Your Body,” transept of radio 
address on WEAF, October 9, 1926, c. 9, £ 0030-40, NE, GC. 
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career, Gilbreth worked to establish the mother’s role in nurturing the indi- 
viduality of children, continually connecting this role to efficiency by ar- 
guing that only a rested mother can give her best to her children (Gilbreth 
1928; Sprackling 1935). 

The best mothers not only save time for their children, they learn 
enough about psychology to recognize and foster their children’s individ- 
uality, wrote Gilbreth. Because children too must rest, work, and express 
their individuality in the home, children’s special needs and interests must 
be taken into account before they are assigned particular chores. When 
correctly delegated, housework could be a wonderful experience for chil- 
dren: “Johnny needs to work. We can see that the work is of such a nature 
that it will develop him both mentally and physically as well as test his 
aptitudes and increase his abilities; also that he does the work with the 
right motions” (Gilbreth 1927, 150-51). To measure the child’s attributes, 
Gilbreth recommended surveying the interests of family members and ad- 
ministering aptitude tests, making a game of it, if necessary to hold the 
child’s attention (43—44). The least desirable jobs could be sent out to 
affordable private service companies or avoided altogether through the 
purchase of ready-made products. Only those tasks that individuals en- 
joyed doing or that could not be conveniently or affordably exported 
would remain in the home, where they could become channels for self- 
expression. Every decision about the division of labor and household con- 
sumption thus would become calculable in terms of its ultimate effect on 
individual psychology and family harmony. 

Journalists recognized the popular interest in Gilbreth’s own “house- 
hold system.” Each time she gave a speech or issued a press release about 
homemaking, newspapers and magazines intermingled her advice with an- 
other recounting of her personal story, stimulating their sales with a fasci- 
nating human interest piece while doing a public service in the name of 
reducing women’s drudgery.*! Reporters would shock the public by dis- 
closing that Gilbreth had eleven children (often presenting a picture of the 
brood as evidence) and then revealing that she made time for her career by 
using scientific management in her own home. To win the publicity neces- 
sary to build her career, Gilbreth thus sacrificed the family privacy she had 
guarded in earlier years. Her extraordinarily large family and the fact that 
she was now caring for them all without a husband became the ultimate 
proof of her legitimacy as an authority on homemaking. As the Boston Past 


31 There are hundreds of newspaper artides about Gilbreth with this theme. Those from 
1926, e.g., are found in c. 8, NF, GC. 
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put it, “in the eleven children which she has reared, Mrs. Gilbreth has 
eleven excellent reasons why she should know what she is talking about” 
Because her persona bridged several cultural contradictions — feminine but 
intelligent, soft-spoken but persuasive, a woman but a scientist — her im- 
age helped to dispel fears that efficient homemaking might destroy the 
virtues of motherhood and undermine the morality of family life. By tying 
her personal story to her homemaking advice, the mass media helped to 
transform Gilbreth into an authority on homemaking after 1925. 

‘To solidify her new reputation, Gilbreth organized a scientific manage- 
ment conference in 1927 at Teachers College in New York for two hun- 
dred local homemakers, home economists, students, and business repre- 
sentatives.” Engineers from major factories and department stores were 
invited to speak about the savings scientific management had brought to 
their own firms and to estimate how similar rewards in time, money, en- 
ergy, and happiness could be won in households. Gilbreth was very pleased 
by the “almost overwhelming” response to this project, even though no 
salaries or fees were paid to her or to any of the experts participating 
(1998, 214-15). 

Although this conference, like her book, probably overestimated the 
typical homemaker’s interest and abilities in science (Kneeland 1928, 312; 
Strasser 1982, 213), it succeeded at getting home economists in New York 
City to pay attention to scientific management principles (and by exten- 
sion, to Gilbreth herself). It provided them a welcome introduction to the 
technical methods of scientific management that they could pursue further 
by taking courses in industrial engineering. Late 1920s and early 1930s 
articles in the Jornal of Home Economics show a growing interest in measur- 
ing time and motion, standardizing household equipment, and quantify- 
ing the time reductions in household labor (e.g., Kneeland 1928, 1929; 
Schwartz 1929; Davison 1930). 

The real novelty of Gilbreth’s 1927 writings, lectures, and conference, 
however, was her infusion of psychological thinking into homemaking. A 
Journal of Home Economics review of the conference proceedings noted that 
“in no way was the emphasis put on the mechanical so-called efficiency 
methods alone. . . . The personnel work and all the aspects of better rela- 
tionships among workers is of course the accepted interpretation today 
rather than the mechanizing of an office or a home” (Howe 1928, 48). 


n “Mrs. F. B. Gilbreth m Radio Address,” Basten Pest, December 11, 1925, c. 8, £. 0030- 
38, NE, GC. 

* “Teachers College Conferences on Homemaking: A Study of the Home Based on Sci- 
entific Management in Industry,” conference program, March-April 1927, c. 86, £. 0655-1, 
NE, GC. 
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Just as she had in industry, Gilbreth was introducing a new psychology 
of work and management into the home, and home economics embraced 
this enriched vision of the homemaker and the new possibilities for per- 
sonal satisfaction that it implied. Whereas prior to Gilbreth’s book and 
conference, the significance of psychology to home economics had in- 
volved identifying the traits of good homemakers (Charters 1926) and 
improving women’s knowledge of child care (see Ehrenreich and English 
1978), in 1929, leading home economist Anna Richardson wrote, “the 
well-ordered home of today, like other efficient enterprises, is run ac- 
cording to accepted principles of good management, even though the ob- 
than increased production or sales” (1929, 21). The discourse on home- 
making was making room for a noneconomic calculus of human satisfac- 
tions to fill the role that cost accounting had played in industry. With this 
logic in place, housewives long discounted as unproductive (see Folbre 
1991) could be rewarded at least psychologically, if not economically. In 
1930, an advertisement for the Ladies’ Home Journal captured this new 
spirit of homemaking, describing it as “a bigger job than housekeeping. It 
is a bigger job than that of any man in any business. More money is spent 
in homemaking, in the aggregate, than in any other human endeavor. And 
the returns, in satisfactions, pleasures and progress, are also greater. The 
future of America is more dependent upon homemaking than upon all our 
other industries combined®* Homemakers and home economists alike 
were shown that modernization would increase job satisfaction without 
threatening the ideal of a nuclear family in a private home with a full- 
time homemaker. 

Gilbreth’s various activities and pressures during the 1920s complicated 
the ammunition they needed for keeping women out of the labor force 
and positions of power. For instance, when she wrote that “there is as 
much monotony in the office or plant as in the home, and as much plea- 
sure, but there probably is less variety of work and opportunity” (1927, 
111), her words suggested that any woman should be willing to pursue 
homemaking as a full-time occupation.” Certainly, Gilbreth’s “psychologi- 
cal fix” for women’s boredom was less disruptive to men’s lives than were 


H Advertisement for Ladies’ Home Journal in the Saterday Ereng Pest, June 21, 1930. 

* This must have been an especially difficult position to defend when feminist Ethel 
Puffer Howe invited ber to speak at the Institute for the Coordination of Women’s Interests 
in 1927 (Hayden 1981, 275). Howe believed that women should not be expected to find all 
of their satisfaction in the home and that community services should be created to allow 
women an outside life (268-69). 
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feminist proposals, At the same time, her advice also let women know that 
their psychological health was important both as a means to family har- 
mony and as an end in itself. As Phyllis Palmer has noted, Gilbreth’s 1927 
book condemned women’s unselfish, sacrificial mentality and insisted in- 
stead that they create time for pursuing their own interests (1989, 33-34). 

In the process of building her career as a homemaking advisor, Gilbreth 
had to identify the boundaries of social tolerance and negotiate her prin- 
ciples and ideals within those constraints. In 1926, she overstepped those 
boundaries during a talk on “The Reconciliation of Marriage and Profes- 
sion” delivered to the International Federation of University Women. Ac- 
cording to one newspaper's report, Gilbreth daimed that a woman can 
have a career and a happy home life if she plans it properly, but only on 
one condition: her husband must be willing that she should have her occu- 
pation and must help her to arrange her life so that her work can be in- 
cluded. Apparently Gilbreth underestimated the diversity of perspectives 
in her audience because the mass media backlash was immense: at least 
sixty-five newspapers picked up the Associated Press release and-mocked 
her comment by printing articles with titles such as “Fifty-Fifty Husbands,” 
“Man at the Cook Stove,” and “Wanted — Kitchen Husbands” As the Jer- 
scy City Journal put it, “Kitchen duty for husbands, which antifeminists 
long ago prophesied as a dire outcome of the education of women, is now 
under serious discussion at the convention” (“Says Men Need ‘Kitchen 
Duty’” 1926).* By the end of the year, Gilbreth had toned down her argu- 
ment substantially. She actually retracted it in 1927: “This:book makes no 
appeal for ‘kitchen husbands’ or ‘kitchen sons’ or anything that the words 
imply,” and she was careful to qualify her similar statements in years to 
come. Even so, she never denied what a great help Frank had been in en- 
abling her to have a career (Eaton 1926, 317). Through the years, she 
demonstrated a tremendous protean capacity to tailor her words for the 
ere ee eee 


politics definitively or consistently. 


Commerdalizing household effictency: Gilbreth’s model kitchens . 

Teaching women efficiency lessons may have been personally satisfying 
work, but building a career on houschold scientific management required 
that Gilbreth move beyond housewives to attract the interest of private 
businesses. Because companies were interested in women primarily as con- 
sumers, winning their support meant that Gilbreth had to integrate her 


* The 1926 newspaper articles referenced m this paragraph are from c. 8, £ 0030-39, 
NE, GC. 
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psychological scientific management approach with techniques for manag- 
ing women’s consumer behavior. It was not until 1929 and 1930, when 
she allowed her efficiency message and her personal story to become instru- 
ments for the larger commercial objectives of utility companies and news- 
paper publishers, that her family’s economic situation finally stabilized. 
Since the early 1920s, utility companies had been vigorously promoting 
new appliances such as refrigerators that would increase consumer demand 
as well as balance the load on their central stations. Some developed home 
service departments and constructed demonstration kitchens at the offices 
where women paid their monthly utility bills. Women were reportedly 

ing more than half of their homemaking time in the kitchen (Knee- 
land 1929, 477), and the latest emphasis in kitchen design was on beauty, 
functionality, and a smaller size suitable for a single worker rather than a 
team of servants (MacFarlane 1991). By showing off new appliances and 
demonstrating, for example, how new temperature controls on ovens were 
changing standard methods of baking, utility firms hoped both to stimu- 
late demand and to address women’s uncertainty about their changing 
kitchens. Firms often hired female consultants to add a feminine touch to 
these models.*” 

In the autumn of 1927, Gilbreth spoke before the American Gas Associ- 
ation in Chicago, which promptly distributed a copy of her speech to its 
nationwide membership. At least one member, Mary Dillon, president of 
the Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, recognized Gilbreth’s untapped po- 
tential: If a gas company hired her to design a model efficiency kitchen, 
her reputation as a supremely capable yet feminine and motherly industrial 
engineer could be mapped onto the public image of the company and onto 
the gas-powered appliances on display. A popular connection could be 
forged between gas, modemity, motion savings, and what today we would 
call “superwomanhood.” Dillon hired Gilbreth to design the “Kitchen 
Practical,” which was first shown at the Woman’s Exposition of September 
1929 and was then moved to the company’s sales offices on Coney Island 
(fig. 1). This kitchen became the prototype for several other efficiency 
kitchens that Gilbreth designed in the following years.” 


¥ On utility companies and their promotional tactics, see Nye 1990; on model homes, 
see Wright 1980 and Hutchison 1990; on the role of home economists, see Goldstein 
1994, 351-64. 

™ These inchuded four for the New York Herald Tribune Institute (1930), one for the 
Naragansett Electric Light Company (1930), and one for America’s Lith House (1934), 
which was sponsored by Better Homes in America. In addinon, a replica of the Kitchen 
Practical was created at the Santa Barbara Housing Conference (1930) and another at the 
Housing Conference (1930) in Berlin, Germany (Lillian Gilbreth, untitled MS, list of Gil- 
breth’s model kitchens, poems, and charts, c. 88, f 0655-8, NF, GC). 
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In 1930 she began work on a larger model kitchen project for the New 
York Herald Tribune Institute, a homemaking research branch of the Her- 
ald Tribune newspaper. Like women’s magazines, this organization earned 
much of its profit by selling advertising space to companies catering to 
homemakers. Its mission was to locate, test, develop, and interpret new sug- 
gestions and tools for every phase of homemaking, and it reached the pub- 
lic not only through the newspapers Saday Magazine but also by hosting 
large women’s conferences and inviting women’s clubs to use its lecture 
hall and other facilities (New York Herald Tribune 1930). The institute’s di- 
rector, Marie Meloney, hired Gilbreth to design one ten-by-twelve-foot 
kitchen, a kitchen laboratory, and two smaller kitchens, including a tiny 
kitchenette for a dual-career couple (which was actually the blueprint for 
the kitchen that Lillian later gave her daughter Ernestine as a wedding 

present).”? These opened in June of 1930 to heavy publicity. 

For each of these collaborative projects Gilbreth arranged a collection 
of the latest appliances in the most efficient manner within an established 
the same whether the large appliances ran on gas or electricity, the layouts 
of the Kitchen Practical and the largest Institute kitchen were very similar. 
Each sponsoring company published a pamphlet explaining the appliances 
in use and how Gilbreth’s motion studies had scientifically determined the 
layouts of the kitchens. The gas company’s expressed objectives were to 
illustrate to the homemaker “how she might do routine work in a mini- 
mum amount of time and with a minimum amount of effort” and “how 
the kitchen might be made so attractive that she would want to spend more 
time in it doing some of the really enjoyable tasks a good kitchen makes 
possible” (Dillon and Gilbreth 1929, 1). Gilbreth took on the first of these 
goals while an interior decorating firm handled the second, an arrange- 
ment that blended efficiency and femininity. Furthermore, at each model 
kitchen, visitors viewed a female staff member—a “model homemaker” — 
efficiently preparing test recipes with a minimal expenditure of motion 
and time.* 

Gilbreth’s image was explicitly atrached to the femininity promoted in 


» “Herald Tribune's Lady” 1934; authors conversation with Emestine Gilbreth Carey, 
May 24, 1994. Maric Mattingly Mcloncy also led the Better Homes in America trade organi- 
zation, which had been sctung up model homes all over the country smce 1921 (Hutchison 
1990). 

© The New Tork Herald Tribune Sunday Magazine printed several articles featuring pictures 
and detailed descriptions of these mode! kitchens. See, e-g., Anne Hard, “A Romance of 
Efficiency,” June 8, 1930, c. 87, £ 0655-3, NF, GC; and Esther E. Kimmel, “Efficiency in 
Small Quarters” February 8, 1931, c. 137, f. 0830-50(5), NF, GC. 





Figure 2 The Gilbreth fannly plus in-laws in 1930. This photo was also printed in publicity 
for the New York Herald Tribune Institute model] kitchens in 1930. Reprinted with the 
permission of Purdue University Libraries. 


the models. At the Kitchen Practical, free copies of her coffee cake recipe 
were given away, and popular press articles, including those in the Herald 
Tribune Sunday Magazine, showed pictures of Gilbreth with and without 
her family (fig. 2). Cameramen even came out to the Gilbreth house during 
this period to make a publicity newsreel, triggering a crisis that forced Lil- 
lian to have her own kitchen remodeled in a hurry (Gilbreth and Carey 
1950, 101-3). To add an extra personal touch, Gilbreth wrote several short 
poems to hang on the walls of various kitchens. One, titled “My All- 
Electric Kitchen,” linked the “shortest motions” to “skill and satisfaction” 
and another, called simply “My Kitchen,” alluded to the dual roles of the 
homemaker as scientist and artist, whose busy heart, brain, and hand “can 
make a dream come truc?“ By quoting Gilbreth, describing her family, 
showing her family picture, distributing her recipe, displaying her poetry, 
and frequently mentioning her name, the sponsoring companies tied 
themselves to her reputation as both domestic whiz and engineer. Her res- 
olution of the conflicts between motherhood and science reinforced wom- 


u “My All-Electric Kitchen” appeared at her model kitchen for the Naragansett Light 
Compeny, Providence, Rhode Island (TS, c. 88, £ 0655-7, NE, GC). “My Kitchen” is re- 
panted in Gilbreth 1970, 212. 
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ens hope that modernizing their homes would make them into more ca- 
pable mothers. 

Designing model kitchens gave Gilbreth an opportunity to use her engi- 
neering skills in two ways. She adapted the height of work surfaces to fit 
the height of the model homemaker and she created a “circular work place” 
by optimally arranging appliances and work surfaces for a variety of cook- 
ing and cleaning tasks (Gilbreth 1930). Women visitors could “install” cor- 
rect heights in their own kitchens by having their height and arm reach 
measured on site and then having their range, sink, and counter cabinets 
either raised by putting them up on blocks or lowered by sawing off the 
wooden cabinet legs. The circular work place ideal was much more difficult 
to bring home and use. Since the pamphlets and articles made no effort to 
teach motion study, women were left with only one real option: to pur- 
chase the appliances displayed and mimic the model’s floorplan as best they 
could. The Kitchen Practical pamphlet suggested that each homemaker 
“adapt what she sees to her own means and make it fit the characteristics 
of herself and her family— physical, mental and emotional” (Dillon and 
Gilbreth 1929, 4). 

If a woman succeeded in copying these features, her new kitchen would 
“cut almost in half the number of motions required in preparing any given 
dish, and reduce to less than one-sixth the amount of walking required” 
(New York Herald Tribuns 1930, 8). These astounding results were pre- 
sented in “before and after? work diagrams displayed on the wall of the 
institute’s kitchen and reprinted in the pamphlet (fig. 3). By comparing the 
judge approximately how much energy they could save by making their 
kitchens efficient too. While they thus acquired a favorable image of the 
sponsoring company, visitors were supposed to remember the appliances 
that they saw and purchase some of them. To aid their memories the insti- 
tute devoted one-fifth of its pamphlet to a list of kitchen equipment with 
cial attention to two of its own inventions, the Herald Tribune “Door 
Closet” and “Planning Desk” The Brooklyn Borough Gas Company used 
a similar approach to promote gas appliances in a year when gas and elec- 
tric refrigerators were in fierce competition (Cowan 1983, 139-43). Both 
the institute and the gas company assumed an air of impartiality toward 
particular brand names in their articles and pamphlets, but they left no 
doubt that new appliances of some kind were essential for efficiency. 

In contrast to Gilbreth’s earlier psychologization of homemaking, these 
projects took houschold scientific management in a commercial direc- 
tion. The whole effort to standardize kitchens was at odds with her usual 





Plan Ne. 1—T he average sized kitchen with the assal 

equipment. The overlapping fines show kow the hap- 

hexard arrangement mecessitated the retracing of stept 
in the preperation of a test recipe. 


Figure 3 “Before” (above) and “after” (facing page) diagrams showing the steps saved by 
Gilbreth’s arrangement of appliances in the New York Herald Tribune Insutute’s own model 
kitchen, 1930. Reprinted with the permission of Purdue University Libraries. 


preference for examining the particularities of each individual worker, the 
work environment and tools, and the necessary motions before making 
recommendations. Except for the variable height of work surfaces, the 
models abandoned the notion of a unique homemaker whose own “one 
best way” could be determined only by her own research at home. Instead, 
the models implied that there was one best way for everyone to organize 
their kitchens. Mere lip service was paid to the goal of endowing women 
with new engineering skills, and the idea of using psychology to delegate 
houschold tasks to the children was completely ignored. 

How could Gilbreth have supported this? Financial incentives clearly 
helped to broaden her tolerance of these commercial projects. Exact dollar 
figures are not available, but there is evidence that these were Gilbreth’s 
best-paying projects since Frank’s death (Yost 1949, 338) and thar the in- 
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Plen Ne. II—T ke same Hitchen, with the tame werkiag 
equipment, in its eficient circular werk space arrange- 
ment. By moving the serwics table in front of the electric 
dishwasher anether circular work space is created. (Nete 
the minimum ue retracing steps required by thts errengt- 
ment in the preperation of the test recipe). 


come she earned from model kitchens allowed her to give up teaching 
her motion study course in 1930 (Gilbreth 1998, 222). Designing model 
kitchens was an intelligent career move because it allowed her to pocket 
some of the money from the emerging consumer culture without forcing 
her either to sacrifice rigor or to explicitly embrace consumerism in her 
actual work. Perhaps it was through her friendship with businesswomen 
such as Marie Meloney — who reportedly did not consider something com- 
mercialist unless it profited from the sale of poor quality merchandise 
(Hutchinson 1990, 147) — that Gilbreth learned to be more flexible in her 
attitude toward commercial projects. 

Like most of Gilbreth’s writings, her model kitchens preserved the gen- 
der based division of household labor. One notable instance of possible 
subversion, however, is worth mentioning. Without overtly calling on hus- 
bands to share in housework, Gilbreth and Dillon printed one photograph 
of a man in an apron working alongside his wife and daughter in the 
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Kitchen Practical. They seemed to be hinting that a modern, efficient 
kitchen might inspire the whole family to participate in housework, a pros- 
pect that many women must have found appealing on some level. It seems 
that they simply could not resist the opportunity to idealize family cooper- 
ation in housework. Perhaps it was also Gilbreth’s way of reconciling her 
own experience of family cooperation with the ideal of the solitary do-it- 
all mother that the models seemed to uphold. 

The model kitchens brought a more commercial and less psychological 
version of Gilbreth’s household scientific management to thousands of ur- 
ban homemakers directly and to thousands more indirectly, via the public- 
ity about them. Without a doubt, many more women visited, read about, 
or heard about these model kitchens than read Gilbreth’s 1927 book or 
attended her conference. Thanks to this highly publicized work, along with 
the continued support of women like Mary Dillon and Marie Meloney, 
Gilbreth earned an international reputation in the field of kitchen design 
that enabled much of her work in the remaining forty years of her career. 
In 1935, five years after the success of her model kitchens, Gilbreth was 
offered an academic post divided between Purdue University’s School of 
Home Economics, its School of Management, and its Office of the Dean 
of Women. Commuting to Purdue by train and staying in a student resi- 
dence hall for weeks at a time, Gilbreth spent six years incorporating mo- 
tion study and psychology into the management curriculum and making 
“Work Simplification” a new subfield within home economics. College 
departments of home economics applied her expertise to their practice 
kitchens, and her work exerted “considerable influence on home manage- 
ment courses throughout the U.S.” (Cowan 1980, 272). In some of her 
most personally rewarding work, she designed special model kitchens for 
disabled homemakers in the 1950s. In 1954 she and two colleagues pub- 
lished a book systematizing the accumulated knowledge about motion- 
mindedness, work methods, storage practices, tools, layout, and working 
conditions in the home (Gilbreth, Thomas, and Clymer 1954). The pey- 
chological side of her work was carried forward by various new disciplinary 


© According to Hutchison 1990, Meloncy unsuccessfully attempted to appoint Gilbreth 
to a high post within Better Homes in America in 1933 (120-22). She did hire Gilbreth to 
design the kitchen, a “clothery” (a new combination of laundry and sewing room), and a 
nursery for the highly publicized “America’s Little House” in 1934 (Gilbreth 1998, 232). 
within the New York business community (Dillon to Gilbreth, May 23, 1931, c. 137, 
£ 0830-51, NE, GC). 

* Author's conversation of December 5, 1991, with Mary L. Foster, a Purdue University 
Department of Home Economics graduate who knew Gilbreth in the late 1930s and carly 
1940s and who went on to teach in that department. 
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specialties including developmental psychology, consumer education, and 
family ecology. 

As home economist Hildegarde Kneeland predicted in 1928, house- 
work eventually would become more efficient largely through improve- 
ments in housing and equipment, with “the homemaker playing the more 
passive role of consumer” (314). While home economics took over the 
task of popularizing the concern for kitchen efficiency, mail order houses 
of the 1930s marketed streamlined kitchens with interconnected appli- 
ances and continuous work surfaces, and by 1945 manufacturers had 
agreed to build base cabinets 36 inches high to fit a woman of average 
height (Giedion 1948, 519-27, 613-16; Carrell 1979), sacrificing height 
adjustability for standardization, a move that must have disappointed Gil- 
in the material components of the kitchen: “Many of today’s labor-saving 
devices found in the home have been credited directly to Dr. Gilbreth’s 
approach to ‘engineering in the home?™ Her “circular work place” was 
transformed into a “work triangle” (linking centers for storage, cleaning/ 
preparation, and cooking) that remains important in the design of kitchens 
today.“ In the late 1990s, advertisements for new appliances still appeal to 
the interest in saving both time and energy and make the kitchen seem so 
wonderfully modern that even husbands and children can manage the 
“user-friendly” microwave and dishwasher. Nevertheless, as feminist histo- 
ries of housework have shown, housework remains primarily the responsi- 
bility of women, and much of the time saved by new consumer products 
has been absorbed by the increasing responsibilities of middle-class women 
in both the household and the workplace (Cowan 1983; Bose, Bereano, 
and Malloy 1984; Hochschild 1989). An unfortunate part of Gilbreth’s 


legacy is that many women today continue to feel the sole responsibility 
for maximizing efficiency and psychological health within their homes. 


The personal is scientific 

The individual which power has constituted is at the same time its vehicle. 

— Foucault 1980, 89 
Gilbreth’s quest to improve the work habits of millions of American 
women was circumscribed from the start by a framework of patriarchal 
and capitalist power. While she was domesticating efficiency principles to 


“Tn 1959, Gilbreth gave the main address at the fourth annual Maytag Work Simplifica- 
tion Recognition Dinner (Meyag Bullets, March 5, 1959, b. 24, RF, GC). 
4 Today's home economics literature still contains the types of time and motion studies 
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make them fit the home, the larger culture was domesticating her by re- 
aligning her skills, interests, and politics to fit patriarchal conceptions of 
womanhood and to promote the economic interests of businesses. Because 
housewives worked without pay, no organization found it profitable to 
pay Gilbreth merely to simplify housework. Only when she made her skills 
and public image relevant to companies interested in managing women as 
consumers did she finally stabilize her financial situation. This is how her 
name eventually came to be associated with the standardized kitchen, a 
professional goals. She also ended up tacitly reinforcing the sexist doctrine 
of separate spheres, the same ideological system that had closed down op- 
portunities for her in industrial engineering after her husband’s death. 
Oftentimes her advice made her own life choices seem unwise or unethical: 
for example, her career was not the kind of occasional hobby or part-time 
job that she recommended to other women. Perhaps the greatest irony of 
all, however, is that her work became useful for bolstering the problematic 
claim that women can do all of the housework alone and still have time for 
family and other pursuits. In moments when she attempted to crush this 
sexist belief, she was made into a buffoon by the mass media. Whether one 
believes that she just did not try hard enough to resist women’s oppression 
or that society left her with no option but to affirm oppressive ideologies, 
it is clear that Gilbreth became a vehicle for some of the very types of 
patriarchal power that caused her such personal difficulty. 

Does this mean that she should be characterized as a “sell out”? This 
close look at her experiences during six difficult years helps to make sense 
of the complex implications of her work both for women’s independence 
from men and business and for their control over their own labor. Gil- 
breth’s plan in 1927 was to empower housewives with the skills they would 
need to improve their own work and make time for their children, a hobby, 
or a job. The political content of her message did not become commercial- 
ist until she shifted her target audience from housewives and home econo- 
mists to private firms, letting her work become a spectacle for generating 
advocating women’s subservience, her model kitchens nonetheless rein- 
forced women’s dependence on the earning power of their husbands and 
on the particular offerings of corporate America. 

To characterize Gilbreth as an “antifeminist” or an “apologist for capital- 
ism” would be shortsighted, given what we now know about the pressures 
she faced. Her allegiances and intentions were reconstructed over the 
course of her career, and Gilbreth necessarily became adept at molding her 
message to fit the vernacular of many different social groups (Graham 
1994). This malleability was limited by certain promises she made to her- 
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self: that she would keep her family together and put each of the children 
through college, that she would continue Frank’s quest to simplify work in 
a variety of occupations, and that she would not sacrifice her own scientific 
integrity to become a mere endorser of products and services. Certain 
other concerns proved to be more flexible: the privacy of her family, her 
stand on the importance of family cooperation in housework, and her ini- 
tial reluctance to participate in any kind of promotional project whatsoever. 
These personal boundaries bent under the weight of capitalist and patriar- 
chal pressures from the larger culture, such as sex discrimination in indus- 
trial engineering and in companies catering to women, traditional images 
of teaching as a women’s field, pressures on mothers to be at home with 
labor of love, and the notion of women as passive consumers rather than 
active producers of knowledge. Gilbreth herself emerges as the human site 
of a dynamic interplay between, on the one hand, personal goals, prin- 
ciples, ethics, and interests and, on the other, employment opportunities, 
discursive systems, ideological traditions, and economic structures. ‘ 

One might speculate that this same kind of reciprocal articulation of self 
and social context occurred in the careers of many gender mediators who 
were unprotected by secure institutional supports. Gilbreth’s story illus- 
trates a more general dynamic of compromise and principled resistance 
that has come into play whenever a woman's livelihood has depended on 
mediating between private companies and women. Their personal lives 
have shaped the form and content of their scientific and technical work in 
complex ways that many historians and sociologists of science have ‘yet 
to appreciate.“ Instead of criticizing these women for being “part of the 
problem,” we ought to study each woman’ life carefully and understand 
her legacy as a compromise struck within a patriarchal society. © ` 


Department of Sociology 
University of South Florida 
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Laura E. Donaldson 


On Medicine Women and White Shame-ans: New Age 
Native Americanism and Commodity Fetishism as Pop 
Culture Feminism 


cene One: “The last notes of an Indian love song were heard when Chief 

White Cloud and White Swan Woman said ‘I do? Chief White Cloud 

(alias Bob Engledow) and White Swan Woman (Lynn Hood) share a 
love of native American Indians, so naturally they donned Indian dress for 
their wedding at the North Walsham Registry Office in Norfolk England, 
UK. ... All the outfits, made from polyester suede, the nearest to buck- 
skin, had been painstakingly decorated with beads and feathers by Lynn” 
(“sleeping in a teepee” 1994, 16). 

SCENE Two: An Introduction to Women’s Studies class in which I had 
just presented a documentary film raising questions about the non-Native 
borrowing of Native spiritual practices. During the ensuing discussion, a 
young white woman stated that she did not understand why Indian people 
held “grudges”: “Why does imitation bother you, anyway? Pm flattered 
when people want to imitate me.” “But what are you leaving out?” J asked. 
The student looked puzzled. “How about five hundred years of colonial- 
ism? Your parallel of Tm flattered/they should be flatrered? leaves out the 
entire history of Euramericans taking everything that we as Indian people 
have: lands, resources, and, now, even our cultures.” She refused to make 
eye contact with me for the rest of the class. 

‘These two scenes vividly illustrate only some of the volatile and complex 
issues surrounding a movement that I call “New Age Native American- 
ism” — hereafter referred to as NANA — or the misappropriation of Ameri- 
can Indian traditions as alternative sources of knowledge and spirituality. 
This term is not one that adherents of NANA themselves use; I coined it 
in order to distinguish those who are inspired largely by Native American 
sources from the much broader range of the New Age movement. NANA 
exists as a distinct subgenre of New Ageism and shares the larger move- 
ment’s search for alternative lifestyles and spiritualities. Although the 
United States is one important source of NANA, the movement is now 
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international in scope. From the German Indian clubs and “Indianerfilme” 
inspired by the nincteenth-century “Winnetou” novels of Karl May! to 
Japanese tourists experiencing Hopi sacred dances, Lakota vision quests, 
and Ojibway sweat lodges (usually within several days of each other), 
NANA has become so widely disseminated that it contributes significantly 
to what Arjun Appardurai describes as the “global cultural flows” so intrin- 
sic to late capitalism (1996, 30). For example, Chief White Cloud and his 
bride (both of whom are decidedly British) have announced the formation 
of the Oldowan (“Old One”) tribe and have optimistically printed over five 
thousand certificates of membership to bestow on interested parties world- 
wide — for the proper fee, of course (“sleeping in a teepee” 1994, 16). 
Many of those joining Bob and Lynn as “Old Ones” will, almost cer- 
tainly, be women. Indeed, NANA has emerged as a powerful catalyst for 
feminist transformation as non-Native women increasingly employ Indian 
traditions to escape the patriarchal biases of monotheistic religions and to 
become empowered, as well as individuated. In many towns and cities 
across the United States, drumming circles, shield-making workshops, and 
“pouch-the-earth” ceremonies are common occurrences, and one regularly 
hears of non-Native women adopting such names as White Hawk and 
Buffalo Dreaming. As Cherokee activist and scholar Andrea Smith notes: 


Sometimes it seems that I can’t open a feminist periodical without 
secing ads promoting white “feminist” practices with little medicine’ 
wheel designs. I can’t seem to go to a feminist conference without 
the woman who begins the conference with a ceremony being the 
only Indian presenter. Participants then feel so “spiritual” after this 
opening that they fail to notice the absence of Indian women in the 
rest of the conference or Native American issues in the discussion. 
And I certainly can’t go'to a feminist bookstore without secing books 


by Lynn Andrews and other people who exploit Indian spirituality 
all over the place. (1994, 71) 


This uneasy alliance between some strands of feminism and NANA has its 
roots not only in the proliferation of self-help strategies — that staple of 
American popular culture — but also in a conception of women’s develop- 
ment as individual and therapeutic rather than social and political. 


! From 1965 to 1983, East Germany's state-sponsored film industry produced at least a 
dozen “Indian movies” that were extensively researched and based largely on May’s novels 
(see Steed 1996). May, of course, had no firsthand knowledge of Natıve cultures and relied 
on the work of James Fenimore Cooper and the hterature of the Noble Savage for most of 
hus information. 
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In her preface to Jaguar Woman, for example, Andrews remarks, “I 
sometimes see women who have been cheated out of their spiritual heri- 
tage just as they have been cheated out of their minds and bodies. I, for 
one, struggle against that theft” (1985, xiv). Through an alleged discovery 
of her own vocation as “the spirit woman of words” (23) and “the warrior- 
ess of the rainbow of black, white, red, and yellow peoples” (xi), she pro- 
fesses to have “stolen back” the ancient way of woman and consequently 
recovered “my original female nature —the real woman within” (xiv). Her 
use of American Indian and First Nations traditions, Jungian psychology, 
and the rhetoric of feminism has exerted a powerful appeal and inspired 
many of her female readers to do likewise. A similar combination of Nativ- 
ism, Jungianism, and a therapeutic rhetoric of feminism characterizes an- 
other extraordinarily popular work— Clarissa Pinkola Estés’s Women Who 
Run with the Wolves: Myths and Stories of the Wild Woman Archetype (1992). 
Women Who Run with the Wolves is nothing short of a spectacular cultural 
phenomenon, as evidenced by years on the New York Times best-seller list 
and the untold numbers of women who proclaim that their lives have been 
changed by recovering “the wild woman within.” 

Yet the way both of these writers present themselves as advocates for 
women raises very troubling issues for the academic feminist community 
and, indeed, for all feminists committed to antiracist and anticolonialist 
work. To ignore or summarily dismiss the work of such writers as Andrews 
and Estés as pop culture not worthy of serious critique means that their 
misappropriation of Native cultures and skewed interpretations of femi- 
nism go unchallenged. Neither Andrews and Estés nor their followers have 
sought to learn from American Indian cultures with respect and with an 
attentiveness to the ethics of context. This failure has justifiably angered 
many in the Native community and has produced criticisms that have 
focused largely on the illicit behavior of certain individuals and their rela- 
tionships to specific tribes. Plastic medicine men (and women) such as Sun 
Bear, Wallace Black Elk, Brooke Medicine Eagle, Jamie Sands, Jamake 
Highwater, Hyemchosts Storm, and Ed McGaa have generated great 
controversy in Indian country. While it is important to expose those who 
have exploited American Indian traditions, NANA also demands a more sys- 
tematic analysis —one that accounts for its continuing and, as far as I can 
judge, unabated success. 

In Derrick Bell's short story “The Space Traders” (produced as a movie 
of the week by Home Box Office), Gleason Golightly, a conservative 
African-American economics professor who is also an unofficial advisor to 
the U.S. President, offers an interesting explanation for this popularity. The 
space traders offer gold to bail out bankrupt governments, chemicals to 
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unpoltute the environment, and a safe energy source to replace fossil fuels; 
in exchange, they ask all of the African Americans who live in the United 
States to journcy with them to their extraterrestrial homeland. Golightly 
by circulating the rumor that the aliens are transporting their guests to a 
veritable promised land, a paradise flowing with milk and honey. This will 
motivate whites to prevent blacks from going because “a major, perhaps 
the principal, motivation for racism in this country is the deeply held be- 
lief that black people should not have anything that white people don’t 
have. Not only do whites insist on better jobs, higher incomes, better 
of our culture. They have ‘taken our blues and gone? to quote Langston 
Hughes —songs that sprang from our very subordination” (Bell 1992, 
175-76). One could argue that NANA is but the Indian version of whites 
having taken our blues (or drums) and gone. In their relentless search for 
alternative spiritual models, non-Natives participate in an ideological struc- 
ture of white supremacy. 

Others have attributed. economic motives to this racist behavior. Ac- 
cording to Mohawk poet Beth Brant, for example, “the new-age is merely 
the old-age— capitalism cloaked in mystic terminology, dressed in robes 
and skins of ancient and Indigenous beliefs” (1994, 27). However, these 
undoubtedly accurate characterizations of the racist and capitalist motives 
movements such as NANA utilize notably new forms of symbolic and eco- 
nomic oppression. I use the term postmodern neocolonialism to describe these 
configurations: postmodern because they deterritorialize and consume ab- 
reproduce historical imperialism in “flexible combinations of the eco- 
1994, 3). The former emphasizes the particular modes associated with late 
trol of American Indian societies even after granting them the status of 
self-determining “nations.” It is this nexus of the postmodern and the neo- 
colonial that supports women’s participation in NANA. 

My hope is that this artide will both contribute to a more sophisticated 
more responsible forms of crosscultural relationships. I also hope to begin 
a more extended debate about the impact of popular feminisms and how 
the academic feminist community might respond to the increasing inftu- 
ence of celebrity advocates such as Andrews and Estés. 
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Commodity feminism 


we watch our bones auctioned 

beaded medicine bundles, even the bridles 

of our shot-down horses. 

You who have priced us, 

you who have removed us— at what cost? 

(Rose 1994, 21) 
In Medicine Woman —the first book in Andrews’s trilogy of the same 
name—readers meet Lynn, white, upper class, and collector of tribal art, 
who drives around Beverly Hills in a Jaguar, carries “old” Gucci handbags, 
and receives her necessary “dose of reality” by going to the Elizabeth Ar- 
den Studios for a pedicure (1981, 14). At an exhibition of Stieglitz photo- 
graphs, she becomes haunted by an anomalous print of an American In- 
dian marriage basket. Her subsequent search for the actual basket in this 
photograph sets into motion the following plot: the white woman secs an 
image of the marriage basket and is told (by Hyemchosts Storm, a so- 
called medicine man and novelist with a questionable daim to be Northern 
Cheyenne)? to visit the “heyoka shaman,” Agnes Whistling Elk, in western 
Canada (the home of the Cree people); there, she learns that the basket 
represents the ancient knowledge of Native women, which has been stolen 
by Red Dog, a white priest turned sorcerer; the white woman learns the 
power of his medicine and retrieves the basket, thereby restoring whole- 
ness to herself and, vicariously, to all women. 
Women’s characterization of Agnes Whistling Elk serves as a warping of 
things to come: beyoka (one who has seen the Thunder Beings) designates 
a type of spiritual leader that is unique to the Lakota, and Agness last 
name originates with Plains cultures rather than the Western Cree. It seems 
fitting that Andrews initially confesses her obsession in a soliloquy inspired 
by her living room, since its pronounced pastiche binds the search for the 
basket to Western systems of symbolic and economic capital. “I looked 
around my living room. It was like sitting in the center of a combination 
African village and Native American museum. Over the years I had relent- 
lessly gathered a priceless collection of Congolese ancestral figures, magical 
fetishes and war gods, Navajo blankets, and baskets from all over North 
America and Guatemala. The room was magical, full of the poetry and 


2 Storm has been condemned by the legitimate elders as well as by the goveming council 
of the Northem Cheyenne, the tribe to which he claims affiliation. 
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power of ancient primitive traditions. The baskets, symmetrical and per- 
fect, that lined the walls were my favorites. And that marriage basket, im- 
bued with magic—never had I felt so compelled to acquire an object” 
(1981, 8). According to Fredric Jameson, pastiche, a style of incongruous 
parts produced by borrowing fragments or motifs from various sources, 
constitutes the preeminent mode of postmodernism under late capitalism 
` (1991, 17). The manner in which Andrews’s living room juxtaposes Af- 
rican figurines, Mayan fertility sashes, American Indian baskets, and Na- 
vajo blankets on a one-dimensional wall surface dramatically conjures the 
flatness or depthlessness that constitutes perhaps the most important for- 
mal quality of pastiche (Jameson 1991, 9). That is, all of these artifacts 
represent very different social and cultural realities, yet their careful ar- 
rangement on Andrews’s wall strips them of any historical specificity or 
Se OED A Dia cee aera eae a colonial opie oE culta 
commoensurability. 

The widespread dissemination of pastiche as a form of postmodern con- 
sciousness has certainly underwritten the prosperity of NANA, since it cre- 
ates the enabling conditions not only for the eclectic “borrowing” of 
Native traditions but also for a generic “Indianness” ripe for consumption 
by non-Natives. In her essay “The Great Pretenders: Further Reflections 
on Whiteshamanism,> anthropologist/poct Wendy Rose (Hopi/Miwok) 
exposes this dynamic when she describes how, during performances, non- 
Native writers such as Gary Snyder “typically don a bastardized composite 
of pseudo-Indian ‘style’ buckskins, beadwork, headbands, moccasins, and 
sometimes paper masks intended to portray native spiritual beings such as 
Coyote or Raven. ... One may be hard pressed to identify a particular 
indigenous culture being portrayed, but the obviously intended effect is 
American Indian” (1992, 405). This generic Indian identity is achieved 
through the same sort of commensurability that can be glimpsed in An- 
drews’s living room and reveals one of the most important innovations 
of contemporary commodity consumption: the rummaging through of 
imagined histories—in this case, of American Indians—to envision a 
different life for oneself. For Snyder, this might mean creating a more “au- 
thentic” and “natural” identity immune to the corrupting influences of 
Western society; for Andrews, it means acquiring the psychospiritual 
Bee ee or ene eee eee ene eoreul 
traditions more generally. 

I cence ie conics oF AEE acct E LEE 
imagined histories from Arjun Appadurai, whose reformulations of the 
commodity are important for understanding not only the appeal of some- 
one like Andrews but also the larger movement of NANA. In The Social 
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commodity does not connote one kind of thing instead of another but 
rather one phase in the life of some things (1986, 17). Under this rubric, 
Andrews’ textual artifacts — not to mention her real-life books, tapes, and 
workshops — would certainly qualify as commodities. The fictional objects 
are “relentlessly gathered” in exchange for their “priceless” emotional 
value, while the panoply of marketed materials are bought by those who 
crave a close encounter of the same psychological kind. Appadurai articu- 
lates several features of commodities in the wake of mass media that de- 
serve particular attention in this context, particularly their status as imag- 
ined nostalgia and consumption as the social practice through which 
persons are drawn into the work of fantasy (1996, 82). 

For instance, Appadurai documents Madison Avenue’ effort to incul- 
cate nostalgia — for past lifestyles, life stages such as childhood, and certain 
landscapes — as a central feature of its selling strategy (1996, 76-77). One 
example of this process I have examined emerges in fashion entrepreneur 
Ralph Lauren’s marketing of nostalgia for the British Raj. Lauren’s Polo 
Home Furnishings store in Beverly Hills constructed its advertising and 
decorating schemes specifically to convince potential consumers that pur- 
chasing the replicated interior of a colonial family dwelling (gazed on by 
millions in such films as Ost of Africa [USA 1985], A Passage to India [UK 
1984], and the television miniseries The Jewel in the Crown [UK 1984]) 
would also buy them its allegedly idyllic lifestyle (Donaldson 1992, 88). 
However, as Appadurai notes, such nostalgia does not evoke a sentiment 
corresponding to something that consumers have actually lost. On the con- 
trary, mass marketing teaches people to miss things they have never lost: 
“That is, they [advertisements] create experiences of duration, passage, and 
loss that rewrite the lived histories of individuals, families, ethnic groups, 
and classes. In thus creating experiences of losses that never took place, 
these advertisements create what might be called imagined nostalgia; nos- 
talgia for things that never were” (Appadurai 1996, 77). A nostalgia for 
the Native That Never Was motivates NANA and its feminist adherents. 
This figment of the non-Native imagination readily exposes the direct link 
between one of the earliest colonial discourses about Indians and its cur- 
rent manifestation: like its ancestor, the Noble Savage, the New Age In- 
dian is an innately spiritual being who lives in perfect egalitarian harmony 
with all of life and, in so doing, redresses the wrongs of patriarchal capital- 
ism. Neither the old nor the new image, however, bears any resemblance 
to members of real tubal communities. 

The second part of Appadurai’s reformulation — that is, consumption 
as the social discipline linking nostalgia to the desire for new bundles of 
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commodities (1996, -82) —is also crucial for understanding fetishization, 
which is one of the most important processes mobilized by NANA. In 
order to elaborate on this statement, however, I return to Andrews’ living 
room, that “combination African village and American Indian museum,” 
whose properties augur her journey to ancient feminine wisdom. 


Feathers and fetishes 
My leggings were taken like in a rape 
and shriveled to the size of stick figures 
like they had never felt the push of my strong woman's body 
walking in the hills . . . Not enough magic 
to stop the bullets, not enough magic 
to stop the scientists, not enough magic 
to stop the money. 
(Rose 1994, 19, describing the auctioning of clothing taken from 
victims of the Wounded Knee massacre. The woman’s leggings 
sold for $275.) 


In Medicine Woman, the baskets, Navajo blankets, and other aboriginal 
figures on the living room wall tell a story constructed by the collector/ 
narrator rather than by their own material histories. They witness An- 
drews’s search for feminine meaning in a sterile and masculinist world and 
help her resist the ennui of privileged affluence so characteristic of her par- 
ents’ generation: “Papa was like many friends of my parents, the first half 
of their lives bent on the struggle to amass a fortune, the last years spent 
in a malaise of bitterness and self-destruction. I didn’t want my life to end 
like thar” (1981, 15). Like the marriage basket, whose “sacred aspect is 
now within [her]” (278), the Navajo blankets and African carvings permit 
Andrews to “feel the power .. . of woman” (132) and to recover a sense . 
of well-being. As a remedy for the civilized dis-ease of her parents, the 
artifacts she collects become internalized signs of individual renewal and 
empowerment. In other words, she consumes these artifacts first through 
buying them and then by using them to imagine a different life for herself. 
It would be difficult to find a more graphic illustration of how the social 
practice of fantasy links consumption and desire. 

Andrews’s and NANA’ use of the “primitive” and the “foreign” as in- 
struments of internal renewal mimic the dynamics of Anglo-European im- 
perialism at the end of the nineteenth century. Indeed, even while Western 
powers violently suppressed the indigenous peoples they encountered in 
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East and West Africa, “they were importing into Europe, as loot, the reve- 
lation of an alternative view of the world in the form of African masks, 
carvings, and jewelry — the artifacts which were, for the most part, stored 
away in the basements of the new museums of ethnology and anthropol- 
ogy” (Ashcroft, Griffiths, and Tiffin 1989, 156). For example, the interest 
inspired by the British Museum’s cataloging of African art seized during 
the punitive expedition against Benin was directly responsible for the inclu- 
sion of similar images in such novels as D. H. Lawrence’s The Rainbow 
(156). Likewise, the display of African ritual objects across Europe galva- 
nized the modernists’ presentation of an artistic movement modeled on 

In her own completion of this parallel between modemist imperialism 
and postmodern neocolonialism, Andrews “remembers that Picasso was 
influenced by magical carvings from Africa” and even cites him on the 
importance of this sculpture for his work (1981, 73). Not surprisingly, the 
words that she quotes also foreground her own conception of fetishism: 
“But all the fetishes did the same thing. They were weapons—to keep 
people from being ruled by spirits, to help them free themselves. Tools. Les 
Demoiselles &’Avignon must have come that day, not because of the forms, 
but because it was my first canvas of exorcism!” (73). Here, both Picasso 
and Andrews popularize the traditional ethnological view of fetishes — that 
is, that objects possess magical or spiritual power that can be used to help 
or harm their handlers. From the Latin facticius (derived from a form of 
the verb facers, to make, do), the term feitiço was coined by the Portuguese 
to mean both “artificial” and “sorcery,” as well as “magical arts.” A more 
contemporary meaning of fetish evolved through the development of 
historical imperialism and a nascent global capitalism in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries: Portuguese explorers trading along the coast of West 
Africa used the term to describe the mysterious amulets and ritual ob- 
jects favored by the African peoples they encountered on their voyages 
(McClintock 1995, 186). 

William Pietz argues that it was in the geopolitical space along Africa’s 
coast that fetishism first emerged as an intercultural problem: for both Af- 
ricans and Europeans, the fetish became a symbolic site that negotiated 
and contested the riddle of its value (cited in McClintock 1995, 187). The 
notion of fetishism as both an intercultural problem and a colonial legacy 
has largely disappeared in its three most important articulations — in Marx- 
ism, in psychoanalytic thought, and in anthropology. The growing move- 
ment of NANA necessitates both a restoration of these contexts and a 
definition of fetishism that transcends any single disciplinary boundary. 
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From Marxism, one learns to attend to the circulation of commodities and 
their modes of consumption; from psychoanalysis, the presence of desire 
within these consumptive behaviors; and from anthropology, the struc- 
tures of collecting, whether ethnographies or Native artifacts. In her essay 
“Telling Objects: A Narrative Perspective on Collecting,” literary and femi- 
nist critic Mieke Bal (1994) provides a description of fetishization that 
connects these various dimensions. 

For Bal, collecting begins in a social struggle, or a confrontation be- 
tween acquiring subject and acquired objects, which the acquiring subject 
usually. wins. Collecting is actualized “precisely when a series of haphazard 
purchases or gifts suddenly becomes a meaningful sequence. That is the 
moment when a self-conscious narrator begins to ‘telP its story, bringing 
about a... narrative of identity, history, and situation” (1994, 101). In 
Medicine Woman, for example, Andrews’s artifactual hodgepodge becomes 
a “collection” at the moment it metamorphoses into a restorative source 
of “primitive” power and poetry and a haven into which she retreats when 
besieged by the outside world. The social process facilitating this transfor- 
mation is fetishization: “The ‘not-other’ objects-to-be must first be made 
to become ‘absolute other’ so as to be possessible to all. This is done by 
cutting objects off from their context. It is relevant to note thar the desire 
to extend the limits of the self—to appropriate, through ‘de-othering’ — is 
already entwined with a need to dominate, which in turn depends on a 
further ‘alterizatior’ of alterity. This paradoxical move . . . is precisely the 
defining feature of fetishism in all senses of the term” (Bal 1994, 105). 

Fetishization abducts objects from their original contexts and denudes 
them of any social identity so that they may become signs for the collector 
who, like Andrews, is usually attempting to counteract her own psychic 
alienation or spiritual ennui. In other words, the aboriginal objects on An- 
drews’s wall must themselves become other in order for her and her readers 
to become “de-othered,° or restored to wholeness. The description of 
fetishization in terms of abduction and denuding ironically recalls some 
of the most oppressive social processes deployed against women by a mas- 
culinist society: their reduction to sexual objects, for instance, or their de- 
contextualization as a group without history. This in itself ought to give 
NANA’ female followers significant pause. The sinister consequence of 
this fetishizing process both for men’s attitudes toward women and, in- 
deed, for a! human relationships, is dramatically illustrated in Andrews’s 
trip to find Agnes Whistling Elk and her first encounter with the Native 
people of that region. 

On this journey she flies to Winnipeg, Manitoba, and then rents a car 
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to travel further inland. Her car blows a tire, however, and with no help in 
sight, Andrews decides to change the flat herself: 


As I was leaning forward on my knees to insert the lever, I caught 
sight of two silhouetted figures, tall, thin, walking down the highway 
toward me. I jumped up to wave and yell, then caught myself. They 
were two young Indian men, and I became a litte frightened. As they 
drew nearer I could hear them talking together in a language I pre- 
sumed was Cree. One of them was wearing a brown plaid mackinaw, 
the other a tattered army field jacket. They came up to the car, and 
the one in the mackinaw bent to look at the tire. Then he rose up, 
and he and the other man broke out laughing. They stared at me 
with toothy grins and spoke together in Cree. I was angry now. (1981, 
30-31, emphasis added) 


The abrupt shift of feelings recorded in this passage exposes an astonish- 
ingly vulnerable moment within Andrews’s psychic and social imaginary. 
The realization that the figures walking toward her are both masculine and 
Indian triggers a profound experience of dread, which quickly transforms 
itself into anger. While I do not wish to minimize women’s genuine fear 
of rape, I would also argue that the context of Medicine Woman suggests a 
type of Native men as cither hypersexual, violent, and terrifyingty other,* 
or docile colonial servants (similar to the Sambo characterization of Afri- 
can Americans). After initially experiencing the former, she becomes out- 
raged when they resist the latter. They not only stand by and watch her 
change the tire but also exclude her from their discourse by laughing at 
her and speaking another language. Medicine Woman justifies Andrews’s 
complex of dread and anger by almost immediately revealing the two men 
as the helpers of Red Dog, the white sorcerer-priest. 

However, a more plausible explanation is found in the cultural and psy- 
chic work of fetishism, since, according to Homi Bhabha, stereotyping rep- 
resents an “arrested, fetishistic mode of representation” that vacillates be- 
tween the affirmation and disavowal of racial and sexual difference (1994, 
75-76). According to Bhabha, fetishism is always a negotiation between 
an archaic affirmation of wholeness/similarity—“all men [sic] have the 


* That this distorted image possesses a long history 1s without doubt. In 1511, an anony- 
mous Dutch pamphleteer wrote of the peoples encountered in America: “These folke Hyven 
lyke bestes without any reasonablenes. ... And the wymen be very hoote and dysposed to 
lecherdnes” (as ated in Berkhofer 1978, 10). An equal-opportumity stereotype, it was applied 
to both men and women and used as a justificanon for coloniration. 
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same skin/race/culture”—and the anxiety associated with difference — 
“some do not have the same skin/race/culture” (1994, 74). As a stereotype, 
fetishism simultaneously reactivates the original phantasy (the anxiety of 
sexual and racial difference) and quells that anxiety by fixing the representa- 
tion of the other in a kind of ontological freeze frame. This is what lies 
behind the argument that a stereotype falsely predicts that members of a 
certain group will act in certain ways. Stereotypes not only flatten diversity 
within particular groups but also irrationally defy logic as well as empirical 
evidence. And, I would argue, people cling to these phantasies precisely 
because their fetishizing dynamic so ingeniously resolves the experience of 

Andrews’s activation of such negatively coded and decontextualizing 
stereotypes resolves as well as controls the moment of contact with the 
Cree men. Her living room performs a similar function: its fetishized space 
permits her to construct a position of mastery over aboriginal artifacts 
while seeming to value and affirm them. The psychic and cultural work of 
fetishism also raises the question of how aboriginal traditions and, indeed, 
the People themselves can escape from its vicious cycle—a question that I 
have framed in terms of antifetishism as decolonization. 


Antifetishism as decolonization 


Before the ggo cogito there is an ggo congwero; “I conquer” is the practi- 
cal foundation of “I think” The center has imposed itself on the pe- 
riphery for more than five centuries. But for how much longer? Will 
the geopolitical preponderance of the center come to an end? Can 
we glimpse a process of liberation growing from the peoples of the 
periphery? (Dussel 1985, 3) 
In his Philosophy of Liberation, Enrique Dussel, a political refugee from Ar- 
gentina wbo now teaches in Mexico, declares that in order to hear the 
voices of all those who are silenced, it is necessary to expose the fetishism of 
the dominant system (1985, 59) and to engage actively in the decolonizing 
project of antifetishism, or “knowing how to return things in a practical 
way to their rightful places” (97). While antifetishism occupies only a small 
place in Dussel’s work, it assumes a central importance in my own. An 
example from Anna Lee Walters’s (Pawnec/Otoe) provocative novel Ghost 
Singer (1988) explains why. At the Northern Navajo Fair, one of its teen- 
aged “princesses,” Nasbah Navajo, is accosted by an Anglo woman, 
“middle-age with graying hair,” who announces herself as a collector based 
in Sedona, Arizona. The object she currently wishes to collect is Nasbah’s 
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dress, “a black woven dress, an ancient dress that was faded in places to a 
spotty brown” (Walters 1988, 11). Although the woman offers her a 
healthy sum, Nasbah refuses. In recounting this episode to her father, she 
comments: “The dress. It’s the same every time I wear it. The white people 
want to buy the dress? How much?’ the old man asked. ‘One thousand 
dollars? Nasbah said in Navajo. The old man shook his head from side to 
side. They are offering more now. Whatever is offered will never be 
enough’” (13). Readers later discover that Nasbah’s dress belonged to her 
great-great-grandmother, Red Lady, who was wearing it the day Mexican 
raiders attacked her camp, capturing her and her twin daughters to be sold 
as slaves. The day Red Lady put on white people’s clothes, “she took off 
her dress, folded it, and set it aside, thinking that she would never wear it 
again. It was the only thing she carried back to Beautiful Mountain when 
Tall Navajo brought her back” (58). Nasbah’s dress thus is much more 
than what collectors would call an heirloom or artifact: it embodies the 
material link between a daughter and her mother/grandmothers, and also, 
through its fraying fibers, the living texts and texture of the Diné. 

The dress’s woven status embodies the “good way” of Navajo women. 
Ever since Spider Womarrs gift of weaving to the Diné (in acknowledg- 
ment of which the People have traditionally woven a spider hole into the 
center of each blanket), the creation of Navajo textiles has existed as a 
predominantly female practice. In her capacity as a sacred being, Spider 
Woman embodies creativity, intellect, cunning, and survival (she regularly 
helps humans and animals out of dangerous situations). Whether the rugs 
and blankets she bequeathed were for household or sacred use, each one 
embodied the concept of bde40, which is often translated as “beauty” but 
more accurately implies the active process of walking “the blessingway” or 
“the good way” (Farella 1984, 158). Nasbah’s dress consequently carries 
within its ancient threads the well-being of the Navajo people, and selling 
it would constitute nothing less than selling the unique spiritual values and 
material skills that maintain the beauty of a balanced world. 

For the white woman collector, however, the dress represents a fetish — 
an object abducted from its original context and social identity so that it 
may become available as a sign for her own purposes. This deterritorializa- 
tion unyokes imagination from place (Appadurai 1996, 58) and inflicts a 
kind of symbolic violence on American Indians. Indeed, I would argue, the 
Anglo woman from Sedona individually reenacts the historical tragedies of 
Removal, since taking the dress from its proper context reiterates not only 
Red Lady’s kidnapping but also the enforced diaspora of Native peoples — 
or, for the Navajo, yet another Long Walk. These acts of abduction can- 
not be taken lightly. In Ghost Singer, for example, Navajo artifacts resist 
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collection by unleashing their spirits on would-be collectors, ultimately 
driving them to commit suicide (Walters 1988, 1). And through Nasbah, 
Walters presents a character who likewise refuses the colonizing process of 
fetishization. The story of Nasbah Navajo and her grandmother’s dress also 
(1992). 


Antifetishism as repatriation 


Historically museums have viewed themselves, under existing le- 
gal theory and practice, as holding collections for the benefit of 
the broader public rather than of specific constituent groups. The 
NMAIA [National Museum of the American Indian Act] and 
NAGPRA [Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation 
Act] represent an acknowledgement that cultural institutions holding 
the patrimony of living peoples have an obligation, as yet not per- 
fectly defined, of support, collaboration, and interaction with respect 
to those particular constituents. (West 1996, 545) 


Since the publication of Women Who Run with the Wolves in 1992, countless 
women have responded to Estés’s call to engage in “extensive ‘psychic- 
archaeological’ digs into the ruins of the female underworld” and to build 
“a psychic motherworld, coexisting and coequal with all other worlds” 
(459). However, like Medicine Woman, Estés’s book raises the issue of do- 
ing things in the right way or, in this case, running with the right compan- 
ions. The analogy between recovering the wild woman within and con- 
ducting an archaeological dig demands inquiry because, as the struggle 
over repatriation attests, many sacred objects as well as human remains 
have been stolen from Native peoples through this exact means: few ama- 
teurs or professionals have consulted with tribes about the meaning of 
their finds, not to mention whether they should be digging at all. 

In her self-described vocation as a centadora storyteller and psychologi- 
cal “archaeologist,” Estés—who daims Mexican-Spanish and Hungarian 
ancestry — attempts to uncover women’s “wildish” natures. She insists that 
she does not use the word “wild” in a pejorative sense but rather in its 

“original” sense of having a natural life with inherent integrity and healthy 
boundaries. During her search for cultural locations of this wildness, Estés 
notes that she spent an extensive amount of time with many aboriginal 
peoples across North and South America. From the cultures of the South- 
west, she excavates a figure she calls Na’scayes’ Esde’g, the Navajo figure of 
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Spider Woman — the same sacred being who figured so prominently in the 
preceding section of this article. In Estés’s version, Spider Woman “weaves 
the fate of humans and animals and plants and rocks” (1992, 9) and exists 
as an “alpha matrilineal being” revealing to all women the true nature of 
wildness: “From the viewpoint of archetypal psychology as well as from 
the storytelling tradition, she is the female soul. Yet she is more; she is the 
source of the feminine. She is all that is of instinct, of the worlds both seen 
and hidden—she is the basis. We cach receive from her a glowing cell 
which contains all the instincts and knowings needed for our lives” (13). 
More specifically, Estés defines Spider Woman in terms of the “nonratio- 
nal” demands of women’s “fifth task,” which teaches them to acknowledge 
the wildish powers of the feminine psyche (94). Here, Spider Woman is a 
“Life/Death/Life Mother” who inaulcates knowledge of what must die and 
what will live, “with what shall be carded out, to what shall be woven in” 
(95). Unfortunately, in presenting the figure of Spider Woman in this way, 
Estés also commits an act of cognitive imperialism. 

For example, the Navajo name cited by Estés literally means “weaving 
woman,’ with Na’acdyé? connoting the general adjective for “weaving” and 
Esdz’g, the noun for “woman.” In the Navajo language, however, the noun 
always comes before the adjective, so either through ignorance or lack of 
concer, Estés anglicizes the grammatical structure of Spider Woman’s 
name. Even more important, she calls her by the wrong name. Ne’acdyé’ 
exists as a general descriptor of weaving and is not the expression that 
evokes the specific figure of Spider Woman; in fact, using Ne’acde’ would 
be considered offensive to the very spiritual being with whom she is urging 
women to communicate. The traditional name of Spider Woman, Ahbs-sah 
Ne’atoe, translates as “how the spiders weave” and is the term used in the 
sacred stories that tell the Diné of her ancient deeds.* Further, by position- 
ing Abs-sah Neado within the preeminently Western discourses of the 
nonrational and the wild, Est¢s both distorts her meaning and obscures 
her strong intellectual function in Navajo cosmology. According to Paula 
Gunn Allen, Spider Woman brought to the People material resources and 
intellectual practices such as com, agriculture, potting, weaving, social sys- 
tems, religion, ceremony, memory, intuition, and human-to-animal rela- 
tionships — thus enabling them to sustain their families (1986, 15). Al- 
though Allen is describing a Pueblo context in this passage, a similar 
dynamic exists in Navajo creation stories, which articulate how Spider 
Woman brings to the Diné not only weaving but also much of their mate- 
nial culture. Inserting such a complex being into a discourse of the wildly 


1I am grateful to Shirl Soyder-Folgeraither (Navajo) and her mother for these insights. 
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irrational consequently seems at best a thin description and at worst an all- 
too-familiar example of the “colonizing process of story changing” (240). 

Estés’s incantatory evocation of wisdom has enchanted many women 
secking individuation and psychospiritual development. A case in point is 
Lisa Bowleg, a Bahamian lesbian from the “next feminist generation” who 
recalls one afternoon when her father called her from Nassau: “The pur- 
pose of his call: He had been reading and enjoying Clarissa Pinkola Estés’ 
Archetype and wanted to discuss the book with me. I smiled as I listened to 
him excitedly recount his attempts to translate what he was reading from 
his male point of view to a woman’s perspective. Estés’s masterpiece had 
prompted him to, if only briefly, consider the world from a woman’s point 
of view —a small but not insignificant victory” (1995, 52). If this is a vic- 
tory, it is a Pyrrhic one with small triumphs offset by the betrayal of Native 
women. Just as museums have historically held collections for the benefit 
of the broader public, Wolves ostensibly collects “wild” archetypes for the 
greater benefit of all women; and just as many museums have disregarded 
the tribal communities from which their collections originate, Estés disre- 
gards the very aboriginal traditions she purports to embrace. By exhuming 
Spider Woman from her Native ground, Estés transforms her into a uni- 
versal sign and collects her as an intuition illustrating a larger feminine 
point. To Bowleg and all other women with visions of running, if not 
dancing, with wolves I would reply that Estts’s book exists as a cautionary 
rather than a liberating tale, since it emulates not only the museum’ fetishi- 
zation of Native artifacts (fixing their meanings and turning them into ob- 
jects for display) but also Andrews’s problematic abduction and reinterpre- 
tation of aboriginal spiritual practices. 

“The belief that the traditions of others may be appropriated to serve 
the needs of the self is a peculiarly Western notion that relies on a belief 
that knowledge is disembodied rather than embedded in relationships, in- 
timately tied to place, and entails responsibilities to others and a commit- 
ment and discipline in learning” observes Apache scholar Inés Talamantez 
(1995, 386). The transformation of sacred stories into psychological 
tropes robs the indigenous peoples for whom they were intended of their 
power For example, Sharon Venne, an enrolled member of the Cree First 
Nation, recounts her experience of attempting to refute Andrews’s false 
assertions, and how she was shouted down by a predominantly white fe- 
male audience for not knowing the inner meaning of Native culture and 
for internalizing the sexism by which Indian men prevent women from 
knowing the truth (Rose 1994, 415). Because it facilitates such reinterpre- 
tations, Women Who Røn with the Wolves fails to respect the intellectual and 
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religious frameworks of Native cultures and, even more seriously, contri- 
butes to the process of cultural genocide. Here, the decolonizing work of 
` antifetishism demands nothing less than complete repatriation: the re- 
- tuming of Spider Woman and all her counterparts to their rightful places 
within Native cultures. 

In conclusion, both Andrews and Estés turn psychospiritual collecting 
into a tale of social struggle and construct a narrative of women’s growth 
that does not come about “in the right way.” Their immensely popular 
work shows how the production of feminist belief through New Age Na- 
tive Americanism stands at the intersection of symbolic, psychological, and 
commodity fetishism. As preeminent practitioners of what I have called 
postmodern neocolonialism, Andrews and Estés reveal the close associa- 
. tion between some constructions of women’s empowerment and such 
. emerging forms of consumption as the rummaging through of imagined 
. histories and the social practice of imagined nostalgia. They also demon- 
strate the dangers of conceiving feminism in the narcissistic terms of psy- 
chological individuation rather than as a political movement that attends 
to the ethics of context. I would hope that once readers of Medicins Woman 
and Women Who Run with the Wolves recognize the oppressive origins of 
the “freedom” contained in these works, they will search for more respon- 
sible ways to achieve wholeness and well-being. A more responsible atti- 
commitment as well as a mutual relationship with one’s resource tradi- 
tions. In her forthcoming book Who's the Real Indian? Identity and the Sser- 
prpal of Native America, Eva Garoutte (Cherokee) suggests a conception of 
Indian identity that rests on the recognition and articulation of the sacred 
responsibilities given to each People in their specific oral traditions. For 
example, she argues that Cherokee responsibilities would include strict rec- 
iprocity between an individual and his or her community, the duties of 
kinship, and a notion of community extending from the human into the 
natural world. This implies at least one model for an ethical “learning 
from” American Indian cultures: rather than borrowing spiritual practices, 
the followers of Andrews and Estés might instead try to embody some of 
these responsibilities in their own lives. I can hardly think of more “Indian” 
values than concern for one’s community, caring for one’s extended family 
and friends, and believing that humans are intimately connected to other 
forms of life on this planet (and because of that, have the same obligations 
toward them as toward the human community). 

The misappropriation of American Indian religious traditions possesses 
undeniable links with other global assaults on indigenous cultures, particu- 
` larly the theft of Native knowledge systems and biological resources by 
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transnational corporations and other bioprospectors. This theft, which ac- 
tivists such as Vandana Shiva have identified as “biopiracy” and “intellec- 
tual piracy,” markets commodities that use local indigenous knowledges 
and traditions but fail to embody “the ethical, epistemological, or ecologi- 
cal organization of that knowledge system” (Shiva 1997, 78; see also Shiva 
1993, 1996). This statement could also describe NANA, which markets 
Native spiritual traditions that do not manifest their original ethical, episte- 
mological, or ecological values. While indigenous peoples are contesting 
corporate biopiracy in the world’s courts with some success, no such re- 
course is available for Native peoples betrayed by the contemporary con- 
fluence of pop-culture feminism and NANA. The only remedy, it seems, is 
a demystification of this movement and an exposure of its roots in the 
legacies of historical and neo- colonialism, white supremacy, and patriar- 
chal capitalism. As a person of Cherokee descent, I can only say that 
women persisting in a quest fulfilled at the expense of American Indians 
risk becoming nothing less than kidnappers who falsely claim feminist ide- 
ology and who join the rest of those benefiting from the plunders of impe- 
rialism in a New — that is, postmodern neocolonial— Age. 


Departments of English, Women’s Studies, and 
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Miss Margaret's Emily Dickinson 


The way to the past is never smooth. For a woman poet it can be especially 
tortuous. Every step towards an origin is also an advance towards a silence. 
through detail and daily incidence to become icons for our future is also a 
place where women and postry remain far apart. 

— Eavan Boland, Obpect Lessons, 23—24 


ow did Emily Diddnson manage to be so prolific in the nineteenth 
century, an era when household work was so labor intensive? This 
thought was on my mind one afternoon as I headed into the main 


Thus article 1s dedicated to the memory of Jack Pressman, 1957-97, who modeled how 
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and Martha Nell Smith. Martha Noblick, Jessica Teeter, and especially Daniel Lombardo, of 
a number of years. John Gibson and David Paremba of the Burton Historical Collection 
kindly helped during a week of archival research in Detroit, Tom Carey of the United Insh 
Cultural Center responded helpfully to all of my odd requests, and Melanie Wisner of the 
Houghton Library aided me in key moments from afar. Travel to sources and release time 
from work to revise this article were made possible by the O'Shaughnessy Fund of the Irish 
American Cultural Institute, Moncy For Women/Barbara Deming Memora! Fund, and these 
mdrvxtual donors: Caroline Acker, Carol Bergman, Barbara Berry, Sari Broner, Catalina Car- 
Susan Karns, Robert Martensen, Betty Murray, Hank Murray, Eléna Rivera, Jame Robles, 
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library.* Why had I not produced anywhere close to the number of poems 
written by Dickinson? “And you call yourself a poet,” scorned the voice in 
my head. In the Dickinson section of the main reading room, I pulled 
down from the shelf one of the two volumes of Richard Sewall’s biography 
of Dickinson. In a sliver of time in between work, school, and mothering, 
I stood there thinking, “How déd Dickinson write so much; who helped 
make it possible?” The book fell open at a plate titled “The Dickinson 
domestics, about 1870,” and three familiar faces stared back (Sewall 1974, 
opposite 610; sce fig. 1). The man seated in the center, Thomas Kelley, 
looked uncannily like my paternal grandfather. On the left stood his sister- 
in-law, maid-of-all-work Margaret Maher, and to the right was his niece, 
Margaret Kelley, a maid in the other Dickinson house, the Evergreens. 
“Oh,” I realized, “we Irish made it possible. My i emenier ould 
have been scrubbing Emily Dickinson’ stairs!” 

ip serene: ‘cppinus curses the lirare Roa @iees Sir ea the 
granite walk. I sensed that in Dickinson’s story, “women” and “poetry” 
came together because of the presence of another woman, Margaret 
Maher, whose life was consumed with the daunting detail of nineteenth- 
century housework. Dickinson’s “voice,” in a sense, had depended on Mah- 
ers “silence” Like my grandmothers, Maher was a poor woman who la- 
bored her entire life. Without knowing it at the time, this was the moment 
when I found my own lineage as a writer—in the twinned inheritance of 
Margaret Maher and Emily Dickinson. Then I headed quickly to the bus 
that would deliver me to my son’s school, just in time. 

In an 1897 legal deposition, Maher explained that Dickinson stored her 
manuscript books in Maher’s trunk. Hight years after Maher died, Dick- 
insons niece, Martha Bianchi, published Emetly Dickinson Face to Face, in 
which she described Maher’s role in saving Dickinson’s manuscripts from 
destruction. Who was Maher and why did she matter? These questions 
confounded me and spurred my search to imagine Maher and her relation- 
ship to Dickinson. Of a woman who worked steadfastly in daily intimacy 
beside the poet for seventeen years, scholar Theodora Ward comments, 
“The robustness of her mind and body gave to her loyalty the quality of a 
somewhat awkward but faithful watchdog, and to the Dickinsons’ friends 
she came to hold a place of her own in contributing to the vital atmosphere 


1 There is an underlying idea here that housework is women’s work and that the woman 
who wants to write must hire someone to do “her” housework. For more about women 
whose writing was made possible by the labor of working-class women, see Olsen 1979, 
especially “One out of Twelve: Writers Who Are Women in our Century” (22-46); and 
Romero 1992. 
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Figure1 Lefttomght Margaret Maher, Thomas Kelley, and Margaret Kelley. This image 
was loaned to Richard Sewall, for use ın his 1974 biography, by Miss Helen *NelP 
Harnngton, the granddaughter of Thomas Kelley who cared for Maher in ber old age. 
Photograph by J. L Lovell. Courtesy of Farrar, Straus, & Giroux. 


of the house” (Dickinson 1951, 96).? In spite of her condescension, Ward’s 
mention of Maher — and brief comments made by other Dickinson biog- 
raphers — intrigued me since, other than one 1953 article by Jay Leyda— 


2 See Ryan’s discusmon of the animal characteristics used to describe Insh immigrants and 


how the Insh are used as tropes of emphams in Thoreau’s wrung Ward, a granddaughter of 
Dickanson’s frends the Hollands, 1s expressing common Yankee scanments 
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“Miss Emity’s Maggie” — that focuses on Maher, the scholarly lens rarely 
has been cast on the numerous Homestead employees. 

stresses, and groundsmen, I found a marker of their significance left by 
Dickinson herself: The poet chose Tom Kelley as her chief pallbearer, along 
with five other Irish men who worked the Homestead grounds. Having 
been raised with Irish Catholic death rituals, I instantly recognized the 
significance of this honor—as did Dickinson. I also noted the critical si- 
lence on the possible meanings of this act. Given the number of studies on 
every symbol of Dickinson’s life and language, the lack of commentary on 
the symbolic significance of the pallbearers is remarkable. 

My “imagining” of Margaret Maher required a circuitous path. I began 
combing through Dickinson’s letters and biographies and supplemented 
the scant information about the Dickinson servants with secondary litera- 
ture on service and books by or about domestic servants. I interviewed 
some of Maher’s “descendants” (she never married or had children, so 
these were descendants of her sister and brother-in-law, Mary and Tom 
Kelley). I studied Maher’s extant correspondence and copies of uncollected 
Kelley family papers and reviewed the correspondence and account books 
of Maher’s first employers, the Boltwoods. Other informants included a 
friend who works as a house cleaner and a scholar who grew up in Lisro- 
nagh, the next parish over from Kiltinan and Temple-Etney, the Maher and. 
Kelley places of origin in County Tipperary, Ireland. 

In 1873, when Ambherst’s Kelley Square was a thriving multigenera- 
tional Maher-Kelley family compound, it did not appear on the Amherst 
town map. In 1992, with vague directions from Dickinson Homestead 
curator Carol Birtwhistle, I located what remained of Kelley Square, a few 
years after the last of its buildings had been torn down. Some bricks that 
once lined a path through the gardens, a few roof slates, and a watering 
can stuck hard between two saplings were what I found one late July after- 
noon. When I traveled to Amherst in 1994 to interview Maher-Kelley ‘de- 
scendents, Kelley Square had been included on the town map, long after 
the buildings were gone. I thought about how the issue of silence and 
voice is related to who is or is not on the map, and about the importance 
of who makes the map. I found a resonance with these questions in the 
observations of writer John Edgar Wideman about his difficult search for 
his family’s African-American ancestral place: “Maybe [the town of] Prom- 
ised Land lies where it does to teach us the inadequacy of maps we don’t 
make ourselves, teach us the necessity of new maps, teach us how to create 
eee ee ee eee (Wideman 
1994, 94-95). 
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In this article of reimagined connections, I respond to Darlene Clark 
Hine% call to do “cross over history” (1992, 132) by looking at the inti- 
mate class and cultural divide between Dickinson and Maher from both 
sides and examining how their interaction shaped the lives of both women. 
I describe some of the reasons that the Dickinson family made the transi- 
tion in their domestic practices from help to service (i.c., from hiring tem- 
porary workers for specific tasks to engaging permanent, live-in servants 
to work continuously and remain “on call”), which set the stage for the 
arrival of Maher (and her predecessor Margaret O’Brien). On the basis of 
historical documents and studies, I imaginatively reconstruct the in- 
tertwining lives of mistress and maid in the domestic workday in the 
Homestead and describe correlations between the presence of a permanent 
maid and changes in Dickinson’s writing and vocation. The piece con- 
cludes with my speculations about Maher’s critical relationship to Dick- 
inson’s literary enterprise, the place where “women” and “poetry” come 


Wanted 

- At the urging of his two teenage daughters, Emily and Lavinia, Edward 
Dickinson placed the following advertisement in the Hampshire and Frank- 
lin Express on March 8, 1850: “Wanted. To hire a girl or woman who is 
capable of doing the entire work of a small family. One who can come well 
1960, 1:170). The Dickinsons were among the most prominent families 
in the town of Amherst, Massachusetts. Even though they were, for gener- 
ations, social and civic leaders — and the family had achieved an “aura of 
superiority” — their domestic practices were governed by principles of self- 
sufficiency (Sewall 1974, 91).* In places such as Boston and New York, a 
woman of Dickinsorrs class and race routinely managed a retinue of ser- 
their mother to perform the many household tasks. Their mother, the for- 
mer Emily Norcross, had grown up on the Norcross family farm in Mon- 
son, a town twenty-four miles southeast of Amherst. If there had been any 
additional help in the household, it likely was a girl from the same commu- 
nity or a female relative who worked for a few years until she married 
and formed her own household (Stansell 1986, 12). Accustomed to the 


- continual and varied work of farm life, Mrs. Dickinson, who married in 


* On the family’s sense of its social responsibility and clevated class status, sec Sewall 1974; 
Howe 1986; Wolff 1986; Erkkila 1992. 
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1828, did without a maid-of-all-work for many years. Her eldest, Austin, 
was born in April 1829, Emily in December 1830, and Lavinia in February 
1833. Until the children reached school age, Mrs. Dickinson probably had 
fairly steady assistance (Leyda 1953, 256). After that, she hired, as needed, 
a laundress, seamstress, and, seasonally, a maid-of-all-work. On occasion, 
members of the extended family helped. When Lavinia was born, Mrs. 
Dickinson became ill and two-and-a-half-year-old Emily was sent to Mon- 
son to stay with her Norcross aunt, the first of many extended stays with 
helpful relatives (Sewall 1974, 323). In an exchange of help for home, a 
common nineteenth-century practice, Edward’s youngest sister, Elisabeth, 
lived with the family for a period of time in the 1840s (Dickinson 1958, 
letter 6; Dudden 1983, 19). A girl in her late teens, she would have been 
a tremendous help when Lavinia and Emily were early adolescents and 
still housework apprentices. As was the custom among both the elite and 
laboring classes of the town, Mrs. Dickinson spent time cooking and car- 
ing for sick relatives and friends in addition to managing her own busy 
houschold.* Even with the help of her two daughters and a laundry worker, 
Mrs. Mack, the housework was tremendous. Later, the poet wrote many 
letters home from Mount Holyoke Female Seminary expressing concern 
for her mother’s constant labor 

Following their mother’s lead, the Dickinson sisters baked for ee 
and, in their own home, developed the habit of splitting the work during 
periods when they did not have additional help or their mother was ill. 
Cleaning fell most often to Lavinia, while the poet was cook and baker. 
Dickinson once wrote, “I dont keep the Moth part of the House —I keep 
the Butterfly part” (Dickinson 1958, prose fragment 80). The sheer vol- 
ume of labor-intensive work in the Dickinson household precluded its be- 
ing done by one person, even a maid whose time was devoted solely to the 
task. Edward Dickinson and his wife “were acknowledged social leaders 
in Amherst, not only for their famous commencement receptions but for 
the steady stream of visitors, many of them famous or near-famous, who 
enjoyed their hospitality” (Sewall 1974, 54). Household work in the nine- 
teenth century was always onerous, but even more so in the home of a 
family who aspired to leadership. Also, Edward Dickinson insisted that 
each of his daughters perform certain tasks. Thomas Higginson, who 
maintained a friendship with the poet from the 1860s until her death, 


* Karen Hansen describes visiting and reaprocity — forms of alternative economies for 
labonng classes — as practices thar guided other classes in small towns and villages where there 
was more class mingling (1994, 2, 81, 167, 196). Dickinson’s letters and biographies show 
that the Amherst elite still engaged in these practices Serine ae Dichinson 1958, 
letters 10, 30) 
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noted, “She makes all of the bread for her father only likes hers, and says, 
‘and people must have puddings? this very dreamily, as if they were com- 
ets —so she makes them” (quoted in Leyda 1960, 2:152). 

Throughout her life, Dickinson commented in letters and prose frag- 
ments about housework’s role in her life, often bristling at the necessary 
evil it represented. She complained at how their parents “regulated” and 
“settled” her and her sister Vinnie with housework (Dickinson 1958, letter 
182). In the 1840s she describes herself as doing “everything” and details 
the piles of mending that await her return after a month away with relatives 
as well as the tasks of cultivating a large number of plants interspersed with 
her academic studies (letters 5, 9, 14). In the early 1850s, many of the 
poct’s letters to friends address how hard she has to work. She complained 
to Jane Humphrey in 1850, “Vinnie away —and my two hands but two — 
not four, or five as they ought to be —and so many wants — and me so very 
handy — and my time of so Kite account — and my writing so very needless” 
(letter 30). With her sister at Wheaton Seminary, Dickinson could hardly 
keep up her correspondence and had little time to herself. Once she lit the 
morning fires, she was fully employed the rest of the day in housework, 
cooking, and caring for her ill mother (letters 89, 90). At age twenty-one, 
Dickinson told Susan Gilbert that she was distressed by her appearance, 
disheveled from housework (letter 73). She ran from the primitiveness 
and enormity of housework whenever possible. Soon after Lavinia re- 
turned from boarding schoo! Dickinson wrote to Susan Gilbert: “They 
are cleaning house today, Susie, and I’ve made a flying retreat to my own 
little chamber” (letter 93). As they became young women, the Dickinson 
sisters found that housework intruded on their social lives. Emily and Lavi- 
nia devised constant amusements with their brother Austin, friends, and 
suitors. In a letter to Abiah Root, Dickinson writes of an incident when a 
young man came to ask her to go riding, as she labored washing dishes, and 
the resulting conflict between desire and duty.® These conflicts — especially 


s “When I am not at work in the kitchen, I sit by the side of mother, provide for her little 
wants — and try to cheer, and encourage her. I ought to be glad, and grateful that I ces do 
anything now, but I do feel so very lonely, and so anxious to have her cured. I hav’nt repined 
but owce, and you shall know all the why. While I washed the dishes at noon in that little ‘sink- 
roon of our’s, I heard a well-known rap, and a friend I love œ dearly came and asked me to 
nde in the woods, the sweet-still woods, and I wanted to exceedingty—I told him I could 
not go, and he said he was disappointed—hbe wanted me very mutch—then the tears came 
into my eyes, tho’ I tried to choke them back, and he said I comld, and should go, and it seemed 
to me unjust. Oh I struggled with great temptation, and it cost me much of denial, but I 
think ın the end I conquered, not a glorious victory Abiah, where you hear the rolling drum, 
bat a kind of a helpless victory, where triumph would come of itself famtest music, weary 
soldiers, nor a waving flag, nor a long-loud shout” (Dickinson 1958, letter 36). 
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when the flirtatious, popular Lavinia returned from boarding school— 
eventually led Edward to place the ad for a maid. 

After the advertisement was placed (on International Women’s Day), a 
succession of Irish immigrant women found work in the Dickinson house- 
hold alongside seventeen-year-old Lavinia and twenty-year-old Emily 
(Leyda 1953, 257). Mrs. Mack is mentioned in Dickinson’s letters, and she 
may have done the laundry on a weekly basis until a maid-of-all-work was 
secured (Dickinson 1958, letter 285). By the mid-1850s Margaret O’Brien 
had come to work for the family. Leyda believes she may have been in their 
employ while the family lived-.on North Pleasant Street and moved with 
them in November of 1855 when the Dickinsons moved back to the 
Homestead, built by the poet’s grandfather, Samuel Fowler Dickinson 
(Leyda 1953, 257-58). It was a meaningful move. Samuel had spent the 
family fortune in founding Amherst College, the mansion had been sold 
in part because of his debts, and now Edward was restoring the fortune 
and returning the family to their Main Street home. The size and formality 
of the Homestead suggest that, if they didn’t have a maid on North Pleas- 
ant Street, they “needed” one after the move. When O’Brien married Ste- 
phen Lawler, on October 18, 1865, she left the Dickinson kitchen for her 
own, and no regularly employed maid-of-all-work is mentioned in the po- 
et’s letters until 1869 (Dickinson 1958, letter 337). Leyda speculates that 
a series of trial maids found employment in the Dickinson kitchen until 
Maher arrived three and a half years later (Leyda 1953, 258). In March 
1869, about.to turn twenty-eight, Maher expected to stay with the Dickin- 
sons just for a few months, until she left for California. Instead, she worked 
in the Homestead for over thirty years. She saw to the burials of all of 
the Dickinsons, including Emily and Lavinia, who did not marry and re- 
mained at the family home their entire lives. 

When the Dickinson family, and others of their class, turned to the la- 
boring community of the town for servants, they drew primarily on a pool 
of recent Irish immigrants.° Irish immigrants’ “differences” — of culture, 

4 The majority of known Dickmson servants appear to have been Irish immigrants: Julie 
Costello, Margaret Kelley, Mrs. Mack, Margaret Maher, Mary Moynihan, Margaret O’Brien, 
Margaret Purcell, Dennis Cashman, Owen Courtney, Thomas Kelley, Daniel Moynihan, 
Dennis Scannell, Timothy Scannell, Stephen Sullivan, and Patnck Ward. English immigrants 
Richard and Ann Matthews and ther large family inhabited a small house on the Dickinson 
property while Richard was a stableman (Dickinson 1958, 3:959), and an Afncan-American 
boy, Austin Grout, is mennoned as harvesting cherries on the Dickinson farm (letter 45). 
Yankees appear to have been employed by the Dickinsons mn higher-paying or more skilled 
jobs: Horace Church as gardener, a senes of scamstresses who made seasonal clothes (Misecs 
Aiken, Baker, Bartlett, Bangs, and Leonard), and town blacksmiths, such as Moody Cook, 
who attended to Edward Dickinson’s thoroughbreds. Johnny Beston, William Kelley, and 
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religion, language, and belief—were a subject of great amusement to the 
Yankees and “dominated the fashionable thinking and publishing of the 
day” (Ryan 1978, 58). Emerson resorted to calling the new immigrants 
“shovel-handed Irish” and “semi-brutes,” yet on more than one occasion 
Maher must have provided him food and comfort when he visited her 
employer, his Amherst cousin, Fanny Boltwood (Ryan 1978, 58). Trage- 
dies that befell the local Irish received “jocular” reporting in even “ad- 
vanced” and nationally recognized newspapers like the Springfield Daily 
Republican — which was read by the poet and edited by her close friend 
Sam Bowles (Leyda 1953, 259-60). 

The words of such descriptions were matched by deeds. Irish Catholics 
and their religious institutions were frequently attacked, often as targets of 
American nativist hostility (Takaki 1993, 9). In 1834, a mob of people— 
allegedly incited by Lyman Beecher’s anti-Catholic sermons in a Boston 
Congregationalist church—terrorized nuns and students in a nearby 
Charlestown convent, desecrated the chapel and graveyard, and burned the 
convent to the ground (Fanning 1990, 22-24). In 1850s Amherst, when 
the Kelley and Maher families were settling in Irish enclaves within “Yan- 
kee Country,” community leader Austin Dickinson was a supporter of the 
Know-Nothing or Native American Party, noted for its bias against both 
Catholics and immigrants (Evans and Moran, interview with the author, 
Sunderland, Mass., July 24, 1994).” Twenty-year-old Emily Dickinson was 
representative of her class and culture when she wrote, in 1851, to her 
brother, who was at the time a school teacher of Irish boys in Boston: 
“Vinnie and I say masses for poor Irish boys souls. So far as I am concerned 
I should like to have you kill some—there are so many now, there is no 
room for the Americans, and I cant think of a death that would be more 
after my mind than sctentific destruction, scholastic dissolution, theres some- 
thing lofty in it, it smacks of gomy #pP (letter 43).° In spite of these general 


(Ambers Directory 1896-97, 93), although his two granddaughters know nothing of this 
employment. He was a man “of few words” (Eleanor Evans and Sheliah Moran, interview 
with the author, Sunderland, Mass., July 24, 1994), so perhaps the work was only short-irved 
and not worthy of mention. 

7 Austin’s xenophobia and sense of class superiority may have been a result of the infamous 
Dickinson snobbery. He not only “despised the common herd,” but “it was said he looked 
down on almost everyone — exept his sister Emily” (Sewall 1974, 299, 91-92). 

* There are several other mentions of rece and dass distinctions im her early letters. In 
another 1851 letter to Austin, she writes of the comfort experienced by the family in calling 
‘the name of Austin Grout, because of its “vague association” with ther absent brother and 
son. “I do wish you were here despite the darkened Laddy—They are bad enough in dark- 
ness, I really dont feel willing that they should come to light thro’ such a daring medmm” 
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attitudes, it seems that many of Amherst’s elite hired Irish servants and 
laborers. The Dickinson family did not take easily to strangers, but once 
admitted to the family domain, their servants were allowed quite a bit of 
latitude. O’Brien determined how hot or cold the house could be kept, at 
times contrary to the wishes of her mistress (letter 285).° If Dickinson’s 
choice of pallbearers is any indication, her early hostility to the Irish ap- 
pears to have eroded by the end of her life. Many years after the deaths of 
the poet and her maid, Dickinson’s niece recalled Maher’s presence in the 
Homestead kitchen: “Here the supremacy . . . was rightly that of Maggie 
in calico — described by Aunt Emily as ‘sensational in temperament” (Bi- 
anchi 1932, 19). 


From the Hill of the Women to a city on a hill 

After surviving the famine, Margaret Maher emigrated from the southern 
part of County Tipperary, Ireland, in the mid-1850s. She was the third 
child of four, born in Kilusty, Parish Kiltinan, on March 23, 1841, in the 
western shadow of the Hill of the Women, or Shabb-na-mBan (or Slieve- 
namon). According to Leyda, she emigrated at age fourteen with her sib- 
lings Michael, Mary, and Thomas, and, soon after, the family gained an 
immediate economic foothold with Mary’s marriage to Tom Kelley. Tom 
was a recent emigrant from the nearby parish of Temple-Etney, which lies 
on the southern slope of Skabb-na-mBan in South Tipperary. While their 
descendants no longer know what specifically led them to emigrate when 
they did, deteriorating conditions in Ireland, inchiding massive evictions 
by the British, coupled with a surge of railroad building in western Mass- 
achusetts and expanded economic opportunities in America for Irish 
women, were probably among the inducements (Dangerfield 1976, 
15-16; Miller and Wagner 1994, 71—72).!° The youngest Maher sibling, 
Thomas, about age seven, may have emigrated with his older siblings or 
(letter 45). Some months later she writes, “How funny it seems to me to have you live in 
Boston, and be having calls from our country tradesmen!” (letter 54). 

? In an 1863 letter to Louise and Frances Norcross, Dickinson writes, “Margaret objects 
to furnace heat on account af bone decrepitudes, so I dwell in my bonnet and suffer comfort- 
ably” (letter 285). Laboring hard, O’Brien would have been more sensatrve to the heat. 

10 The transition from help to service (with the rise of industrialtzation) roughly coincided 
with an enormous infix of immigrant women, especially from Ireland, who flooded into the 
new jobs (Dudden 1983, 60, 107). Dangerfield notes that between 1849 and 1852 the Brit- 
ish evicted nearly fifty thousand families in Ireland. The number of small farms decreased and 
thosc put off the land faced emigration or death (1976, 15). See also Diner 1983; Miller 
1985. 
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come later with their parents, Michael and Mary Dunn Maher. According 
to Leyda, once the Maher siblings were settled, Margaret returned, “per- 
haps alone,” to Ireland to bring her mother and father (forty-nine and sixty 
years of age, respectively) to the new home in America (1953, 261)." 
Family tragedies and the intention to “start over” in California led 
Maher to take what she considered a temporary post in Amherst with Ed- 
ward Dickinson (Evans and Moran, interview with the author, Sunder- 
land, Mass., July 24, 1994). During the winter of 1868-69, she held sev- 
eral temporary jobs— with the junior Boltwoods in Hartford, with Mrs. 
Tolcott in Amherst, and then with the Dickinsons — while waiting to join 
her brother Thomas in California. Elder brother Michael had probably 
already left, lured-by the promise of gold. Their mother had died in the 
fall of 1866, and in June of 1868 their father followed. In the same month, 
her brother’s marriage plans fell through, and then, days after their father’s 
burial, brother-in-law Tom Kelley experienced a nearly fatal fall while 
working on the construction of the Hills hat factory. After months of being 
nursed around the clock—with Maher and her sister, Mary, alternately 
working in shifts — Tom got up for the first time at the end of the sum- 
mer. By then, even with the loss of one arm, it was clear that this father 
of seven would be able to support his family again. In early October, 
Thomas Maher sailed for California, and Margaret made plans to meet 
him in Panama, considered the half-way point. Her departure was delayed, 
first by sickness and then by indecision, and her brother urged her to 
stay in her good job in Amherst. According to Maher, he even wrote di- 
rectly to Edward Dickinson “telling him he wished I would stay for the 
Preasant” (letter, April 6, 1869). Maher was incensed by this paternalism. 
However, coupled with pressure from her sister, it may have been the last 
straw (Maher, letter, June 22, 1869). Although she made at least one 


u Kelley descendants whom I interviewed in 1994 had not heard of Maher’s return jour- 
ney. In the 1950s Leyda interviewed members of an older branch of the family (now de- 
ceased) and Fanny Boltwood, who may have related this story to hm. 

n Unless otherwise noted, all of Maher’s and the Bolrwoods’ letters cited ın this arude 
appear courtesy of the Boltwood Famuly Papers, 1867-69, Burton Histoncal Collection, De- 
trot Free Public Library, Detroit, Michigan. In the Apal 6, 1869, letter, Maher also writes, 
“I wold Mr B[oltwood] that I would go to live with hım the first of September I would but 
Sister would not be plased to it all She would not give me any consent to go from her she 
have So much to do and Bare that I dont know how to lave her as she have no otber comfort 
but me I must do all that I can for her you must not blame me.” My quotations from Maher’s 
letters reproduce her originals as closely as possible. Often her “errors” of spelling provide a 
sense of her Hiberno-English pronunciation; c.g., “I mane” is, her version of “I mean,” and 
she writes “true” for “through.” 
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subsequent attempt, in 1873, to move to California, in the end Maher 
remained in Amherst, her life and language joined with one of the world’s 
most important poets (Dickinson 1958, letter 388). 

Maher was emotionally and economically entwined with her sister and 
brother-in-law, Mary and Tom Kelley, for her entire American life. In an 
1863 letter, Maher’s employer, Clarinda Boltwood, wrote to her husband 
that Maher’s “father, mother and Brother and herself have hired Thomas 
Kelley’s other house and are going to keep house there—that is, her 
mother is to keep house for her Brother” (Boltwood 1863). It seems that 
through this lease arrangement and Tom’s laboring jobs the Kelleys were 
able to purchase, on October 1, 1864, the piece of land with several dwell- 
ings that the two families had been occupying. The parcel, for which they 
paid $1,216 to Edward Dickinson, became known as Kelley Square. It was 
situated near the Dickinson meadow, by the Amherst train depot and 
within sight of the Homestead and eventually grew to encompass a third 
house, a barn, and sheds surrounded by fruit trees and flower and vege- 
table gardens (fig. 2). 

Maher's great-niece, C.K., believes that her aunt helped fund the build- 
ing of a third house at Kelley Square, which was used as a boarding house 
for new Irish immigrants, a business that Maher ran with the Kelleys (in- 
terview with author, Amherst, Mass., July 26, 1994).18 She was able to do 
this not only because she received higher wages from the Dickinsons (than 
she had from her previous employers, the junior Boltwoods), but because 
“domestic service, unlike needle or factory work, could yield a cash surphis 
that need not be depleted during frequent layoffs” (Dudden 1983, 60—61). 
It was this kind of surplus that enabled many Irish servants in America to 
fund the subsequent immigration of their families. In Maher's case, it al- 
lowed her to support the expansion of Kelley Square. Although she prob- 
ably lodged for many years with her employers, she called Kelley Square 
home, and it was the center of Kelley family life until the 1940s (Evans 
and Moran, interview with the author, Sunderland, Mass., July 24, 1994). 
Provided for in her brother-in-law’s will, Maher lived out her days at the 
Square, where she died at home on May 3, 1924, at the age of 83. 

“Home” may have been Kelley Square, but seven days a week, while 
working and sleeping, Maher was probably under her employers’ roof. 
Their lives, in a sense, became her life. Feeling at home there and claiming 
it as home marked an important transition for Maher. In many letters to 


4 CK. asked that only her initials be used. 
M See Diner 1983; Dudden 1983; and Miller 1985 on the phenomenon of servant girls 
funding the emigration of family members from Ireland. 5 
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Mgure2 Burleigh lithograph of Amherst, Massachusetts, 1886, adjacent details, left and right. Carcled are five of the homes where Maher worked, with 


and without compensation. From left to right: the Boltwood mansion, the Dell, one of the junior Boltwood residences, the Evergretns, the Homestead. In 
the rectangle below the Homestead is Kelley Square. Courtesy of the Jones Library, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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her previous employers, the Boltwoods, she wrote that her real home was 
with them. Early in her Dickinson tenure, she wrote: “I like it very well 
But it is not my home my home is with you I am as strange here as if I 
came here te work yester” (letter, Spring 1869). A people not entirely com- 
fortable with outsiders, the Dickinsons would have expected Maher to seek 
her own comfort. She did, for later she was described by the poet as “warm 
and wild and mighty” (1958, letter 907), and, in her last known letter, 
Maher wrote of the Homestead as a “dear old home” (Maher 1891). When 
she wrote this, Maher was employed at the Homestead, running a board- 
ing house at Kelley Square, and, for months at a stretch, working for Mabel 
Loomis Todd, who was preparing the first volume of poems for publica- 
tion. Throughout her life Maher was a person divided, with a home in at 
least two places; “home” was a movable place of her emotional attachment 
to the people therein. 

In her last known letter to Clarinda Boltwood, those shifting uncertain- 
ties are best expressed in her description of her sisters move to a new 
home. Twice she included herself in the move and then corrected herself: 
“we have a New house / that we will go to live in / [soon] I mane sister 
and / her family the are getting / along first rate we will / move in it the 
first of June / it is the small house that the / are fissing up for them selfs” 
(letter, April or May 1871). After relocating six thousand miles from the 
contested turf of Ireland— with several centuries of collective memory of 
British evictions — “home” was not a firm category. This ambiguity was 
exacerbated by live-in domestic work in America. Maher’s desire to bring 
her parents from Ireland may have been not only to care for them, in illness 
and old age, but to make the new country home. 

Work as a live-in servant meant that one’s people and culture were at a 
distance. Adopting her employers as fictive kin and forming deep emo- 
tional attachments also meant adopting, to some extent, their foreign cul- 
ture. Because the home is the workplace for a domestic servant, the work 
often becomes the identity.™ In her first extant letter (October 2, 1867) 
Maher signed her name “Margaret Margher,” a spelling that approximates 
Meagher, another version of the Irish Gaelic name Ó Meachair (Ó Néill 
1996, 16). By her next letter the g is no longer present in the spelling, and 


2 During my 1996 visit, I found that this letter had been dated “[1869?]” by the archivist, 
but biographical evidence indicates that rt 18 from 1871. 

™ Service facilitated acculturation for some but impeded it, through isolation, for others. 
Some aspired to middle-class standards while others were made to feel inferior (Dudden 
1983, 228). The maid, in both ber silence and her care of the possessions of the houschold, 
becomes associated with their thiqgmex, fading to beckground (see Lawton 1925; Stanley 
1984; Holt [1906] 1990; Parker 1992). 
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in subsequent letters she becomes “Magy Maher,” then “your unworth but 
true Maggie Maher” and finally “Miss. Emily.’ and Vinnia.* Maggie” (let- 
ters, June 25, 1868, and March 2, 1869; Maher 1891).!” In a period of 
seventeen years, the underpinnings of her Irish identity were pulled away 
such that she began identifying her self in terms of her employment and 
possession by her employer.’ 


“If | be poor and working for my living | will always try to be right” 

The character of the person the Dickinsons were lucky enough to woo 
away from the Boltwoods is revealed in the nearly two dozen letters she 
sent to Clarinda Boltwood from 1867 to 1871 that were preserved by 
the Boltwood family.” They were written when Maher was caring for ill 
members of her own family or was separated from the Boltwoods in the 
course of relocating them to a new city. The texture of Maher’s speech and 
personality are amply evidenced, and the letters reveal that she was a hard 
worker, responsible and dedicated, in addition to being a skilled nurse. She 
was devoted to the three Bolrwood boys and adopted their parents and 
grandparents as surrogate kin. Her employers, in turn, apparently dis- 
pensed advice and critical guidance.” She was loyal despite their criticism, 
the heavy work of their increasing numbers, and their many moves among 
Amherst, Goshen, Hartford, and Washington, D.C. Packing up houses, 
checking on stored items, arranging the transport of belongings, compar- 
ing prices, preserving foods, helping the senior Boltwoods (when their 
own maid was called away), and caring for the ill kept her steadily occu- 
pied. One can surmise the difficulty of her domestic work, for although 
she was in her mid- to late twenties, she wrote frequently about trying to 
regain her strength so that she could retum to work. Her letters evidence 


Y Idella Parker, who was a maid to Pulitzer Prize-winning author Marjorie Rawlings, 
titled her autobiography Idella: Marjorie Rawing “Perfect Madd” Like Maher, she refers to 
herself (albeit ironically) in the possessive, by ber first name and her occupational sdentity. 

18 “Peggy” is the usual Irish nickname for “Margaret” “Maggic” appears to be the nick- 
name the Dickinsons gave to Maher; she was called “Margaret” by the Boltwoods. I surmise 
that the Dickinsons used “Maggic” to differentiate her from her predecessor Margaret 
O’Brien, of whom they were less fond. For a discussion of the ways servants are stripped of 
identity, see Stanley 1984, 32. 

1 The archivist for the Boltwood Collection dates the letters 1867-69. However, based 
on genealogical and internal evidence, I believe that they extend at least to 1871. 

2 Boltwood’s invasive commenting on her servants “Bad habets” is a common practice 
for employers. Judith Rollins describes a radius of privacy whereby the employer limits and 
de-limits privacy: the employer has inroads to the domestic worker's life — feeling free to ask 
private things — but the reverse is not allowed (1985, 164). 
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her patience and sense of self-worth. Maher refused to be manipulated; she 
would, however, manipulate a situation to her own ends to preserve her 
job and dignity (letters, March 2, 1869; March 24, 1869). 

Clarinda Boltwood must have implored her maid to return to work dur- 
ing the terminal illness of Maher’s father. Her self-possession is evident in 
her reply: “I cant tell you when to come home for i dont know When I 
can as of corse I must tend to my father death bed you Will not Blame me” 
(letter, June 4, 1868). This apologetic ending phrase is common to Irish 
and Hiberno-English usage and expresses a reluctance to be too blunt 
(Joyce 1910, 9, 192; Ó NÄI 1996, 26). In Maher’s handling it also acts 
as an indirect reprimand, as if to say, “you had better not blame me?” In 
another incident that shows Maher’s spirit, the senior Boltwoods hoped to 
hire her temporarily before her intended departure for California. When 
they learned that she had already been engaged by Edward Dickinson, they 
ceased to speak to her and said that if she came to their house they would 
order her out like a stranger. Maher, distressed, reports to their daughter- 
in-law: 


I was not in to father Boltwood sence I went to see you only once 
and then no one spok to me father went true the kitchen But he did 
not spak to me it was when Mr. shephard was sick and often sence I 
met Mother and father in the street and the did not spak the reason 
I was told they have to me is when I left Mrs: tolcott they came down 
after me to go to work there But I could not go for I was injaged to 
Mr Dickenson 2 weeks before I could go there and you know that I 
dont want to disapoint any person or Brake my word if i be Poor 
and working for my living I will always try to be rite if can [let] me 
be blamed as I will they said that I did not care for any of there family 
and that when I would go in to the house that I would be ordered 
out as any was But I am sorry that I had to make so much trouble to` 
any person if it was the will of the lord not inflect me with so many 
troubles as I had I would be in hartford with you where I will always 
call my home. (letter, March 2, 1869) 


The brunt of the senior Boltwoods anger was evidently meant for Edward 
Dickinson. Instead it fell on Maher. Although she does not write of her 
own anger, her report of the incident to their daughter-in-law was a way 
to communicate her feelings and make sure that the story came first from 
her?! The ill will of so important a family as the Boltwoods was not to be 


taken lightly. Maher had adopted them as surrogate family, had recently 


2 Elizabeth Harken and Jeck Pressman aided me in this interpretation of the letter. 
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lost both of her own parents, and was making preparations to leave her 
sister indefinitely. The behavior of the senior Boltwoods was hurtful and 


In her letter about the incident Maher held out hope of returning to 
Clarinda Boltwood, but she knew it was false hope: “if Ever get Back to 
live with you I hope I will bea grate dale kinder to you there I used to be” 
(March 2, 1869). It may have been an offering to soften the truth that 
both knew. A year and a half later Maher still evoked an idea of her return 
in a warm image of Boltwood and the newest baby, Fanny, that turns on 
her labor: “How glad I would to do the Work in the kitchen and you and 
Baby in bed taken a nap” (letter, November 2, 1870).% Maher had earlier 
written to Boltwood that Edward Dickinson had offered her more money, 
and she concluded her November 1870 letter by mentioning the moncy 
she had saved and the silks and furs she was buying. By then it was obvious 
to both Boltwood and Maher that the latter was not leaving for Califor- 
nia and would stay with the Dickinsons. Not only was she making more 
money with them, but, through her own admission, the work load was 
lighter: “All that is in the house is very fond of me and does every thing 
for my comfort in fact the are to[o] kind to there help . . . there is one 
grate trouble that I have not half enough Work so that I must play with the 
cats to Plase Miss Vinny you know how I love cats” (letter, April 6, 1869). 

Maher’s decision to remain at the Homestead and shift her strong loyal- 
ties to that family can be attributed to a host of advantages. Although she 
was deeply attached to the Boltwood children, they may not have been 
sufficient comfort against the loneliness she experienced first in Washing- 
ton and then in Hartford. Against the loss of the Boltwood boys, though, 
she gained proximity to her eight Kelley nieces and nephews. Even with 
the financial help they received from Lucius Manlius’s parents to supple- 
ment his librarian’s salary, the junior Boltwoods could not compete with 
the wages Edward Dickinson was capable of paying.” The Dickinsons 
were permanently settled in Amherst and past child-raising years, which 
cased Maher’s workload. Not having “half enough Work” may have been 
a result of not laboring alone; there were other servants who could help 
haul fuel or lift washtubs. The larger Homestead staff on whom Maher 
might rely, the particular style of the Dickinsons as employers, and the 
number of Homestead adults engaged in houschold duties seem to have 


2 Dunng my 1996 visit, I found thar this letter had been dated “[1869?]” by the archivist, 
but internal and biographical evidence indicates that it is from 1870. 

2 Dudden notes that the differential between servante wages in middle-class and elite 
homes was as much as 70-200 percent in the early twentieth century and surmises thar it 
would have been similar in the nineteenth century (1983, 323). 
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resulted in less critical surveillance and a less singular burden. These com- 
bined factors conspired to keep Maher in Amherst despite the initial 
strangeness of the Dickinson household and the lure of California gold 
that had drawn her brothers, and so many other immigrants, west.” 


Dally work 

It is difficult to reconstruct the life of a nineteenth-century domestic ser- 
vant in America. Many could not read or write, and the occupation left so 
little personal time that, in most cases, it precluded the writing of diaries 
even for those able and so inclined (Holt 1990, 88-89). Diaries and books 
are few, but some letters have been preserved. The nature, too, of ser- 
vants’ work discourages history: rather than leave marks behind, each day 
brings the wiping away of traces. The silence of the work’s aims and modes 
challenges those who seek to decipher the workers’ lives a century later. 
‘One must usually rely on the employers’ primary materials — diaries, let- 
ters, account books — or on recollections of the servant’s descendants.?” At 
times, even the accounting records prove inadequate. Often a hired person 
was listed only by first name or the task performed. It is unusual for anyone 
outside the family or community to know even the names of domestic 


% This is not to say that the work was light m the Homestead. When the New York Express 
deplored women who stayed in the wretchedness of the needle trades rather than take up the 
is never ‘comparatively ligh? m genteel households. Never” (Dudden 1983, 195). 

2 However, Maher may not have been completely content to remain at the Homestead. 
A great-niece believes thar she intended to go west, and Dickmson knew of at least one deci- 
sion, in the spring of 1873, not to relocate to California (C.K., telephone conversahoa with 
author, April 24, 1997; Dickinson 1958, letter 388). 

% Books by domestic workers seem to have been wntten largely after retirement unless 
they stem from the slave-narrative tradition, as in the case of Harriet Jacobs ([1861] 1987). 
See also An Old Servant 1917; Lawton 1925; Holt [1906] 1990; and Parker 1992. Holts 
book incindes “The Life of an Irish Cook” (88-92) and "The Life of a Japanese Servant” 
(159-73). There are exceptions; some servants kept diaries (sce Stanley 1984). 

X In July 1994 I interviewed two granddaughters of William Kelley, who raised his ten 
children at Kelley Square while his Annt Margaret and perents Tom and Mary were in resi- 
dence: I contmuc to exchange matenals and phone calls with one of the granddaughters. I 
also interviewed Tom and Mary Kelley’s youngest granddaughter, danghter of James. The 
latter family pomarily resided ın Springfield, but Willams can continued to live as neighbors 
to the Dickinsons until Martha Bianchi (the last of the line) died. Although we discussed 
family cvents that occurred about one hundred years ago, I find their stories to be consistent 
with the Dickinson literature (see Branchi 1932; Bingham 1955; Sewall 1974; Howe 1986; 
Wolff 1986). 
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servants — except, perhaps, as an accident of an employer’s renown, when 
they may figure in the employer’s biography in foomotes or an appendix. 
With such scant documentation, even the simple question of where Maher 
slept — the location of her “home” — defies an casy answer. 

Nowhere is it specifically stated that Maher was a live-in maid, but it 
seems likely from the circumstantial evidence. The literature on service 
suggests that such a maid would live in, and the Homestead’s floor plan 
supports this possibility (fig. 3).4 There were three small undesignated 
rooms on the second floor of the kitchen wing, with a staircase between, 
and an unfinished attic on the Homestead’s third floor (Sewall 1974, op- 
posite 143). Three small rooms above the kitchen would be the least desir- 
able in the house. Most likely, these hot, noisy rooms were designed for 

Neighbor — and, later, Dickinson scholar — Millicent Todd Bingham re- 
called that in the last four years of Lavinia’s life, Maher spent mornings 
working at the Homestead and afternoons in her own home in “No Mars 
Land” beyond the railroad tracks, and then returned in the evenings to 
sleep at the Homestead (1955, 477). According to Kelley descendants, 
Maher had her own apartment in the four-family house at Kelley Square 
(C.K, interview with author, Amherst, Mass., July 26, 1994), but the Am- 
herst town censuses for 1870 and 1880 list her as a resident of the Home- 
stead (Leyda 1960, 2:149, 324). In the Amherst Directory for 1895 — when 
she was still a Homestead servant — Maher’s residence is listed as Kelley 
Square or “house Depot opp. freight house” Teamster Thomas Maloney is 
noted as her boarder (Amherst Directory 1895-97, 84). If Bingham is right 
that Maher returned to sleep at the Homestead, then perhaps she went 
home each afternoon to cook for her boarders first. On Lavinia’s death in 
1899, Maher, at the age of fifty-eight after about forty-five years of service, 
would have slept under her own roof in Kelley Square (Sewall 1974, 610). 

Providing heat, light, and water was at the heart of daily chores in the 
nineteenth-century household, according to Bingham, who recalls that 
most New England houses were heated by open fires, alone or in combina- 
tion with wood stoves (1955, 113). In Dickinson’s childhood, the family 
made the transition from an open hearth to a woodstove (Brose et al. 
1976, 6-7). Bedrooms and other rooms were heated by Franklin stoves. 
Throughout the day, particularly in winter, all of these fires had to be fed 
and adjusted, fuel carried in, and ashes hauled away. The constant tending 


38 On service in nineteenth-century America, see Lawton 1925; Beecher [1841] 1970; 
Katzman 1978; Diner 1983; Dudden 1983; Jacobs [1861] 1987. 
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of fires may have been one of the reasons, along with convenience to em- 
ployers, for having servants live in.? The subject of numerous household 
guides, the making of a hard-coal stove fire was an exact science that re- 
quired great skill and “must be on the cook’s mind during the day” (Katz- 
man 1978, 124). A wood-burning stove was nearly as daunting. When 
Dickinson baked, she bad to pay continual attention to wind movements 
and “other atmospheric vagaries” in addition to adjusting the stove for 
the wood’s hardness or dryness, which determined the rate of combustion 
(Bingham 1955, 114). To determine heat levels, the cook put her hand in 
the oven and counted until forced by the heat to withdraw it, and then 
made temperature adjustments accordingly. Not only was stove manage- 
ment primitive and complex, but the demands of stove upkeep were con- 
stant, causing one woman to declare the cook stove the “black beast of 
despair” (quoted in Dudden 1983, 131). 

Water for the nineteenth-century household normally came from an 
outside well, although some homes had a well beneath the kitchen (Bing- 
ham 1955, 113). When the Dickinsons returned from nearby North Pleas- 
ant Street to the Main Street mansion in 1855, the move was accompanied 
by renovations and expansions, including the addition of a kitchen wing 
with both an indoor water pump and a brick hearth for heating water 
(Sewall 1974, 322 n). Water pitchers in every bedroom would have been 
refilled daily and indoor plants watered by Maher In fine weather, potted 
ferns filled the Franklin stoves. The poet maintained a conservatory attached 
to the house’s cast wing that required daily tending. During the day, an out- 
house probably accommodated servants and employers, and, until indoor 
plumbing was installed in the 1880s (Holland 1994, 178), Maher had to 
carry down slops each morning (from chamber pots or commode chairs). 

NA on Ln ci Arad ream 

c. Lamps were cleaned and filled daily, a task that demanded a great 
A ee ee 
1955, 113; Dudden 1983, 128-29). Soot created by oil lamps and open 
fires had to be cleaned away each day. The Dickinson home was filled with | 
marble-top tables and mantles, finely carved mahogany furniture, and 
Brussels carpets, and white patterned wallpaper adorned the parlor (Bian- 
chi 1932, 34). The family entertained or read into evening, and the poet 
was known to burn a lamp through the night. The Homestead on Main 
Street, where Maher spent thirty years of her work life, was enormous, 
with a double parlor and entrance hall that ran the length of the house, a 


» Dadden quotes scholar Bettna Berch’s argument that “from the servants’ point of view, 
living in was a fringe benefit for the swpleyer, rather than the semple” (1983, 221). 





Figure 3 Dickinson Homestead, May 1916. These plans of the first floor (top) and the 
second floor (bottom) depict the house as it was during Maher’s tenure. Courtesy of the 
Jones Library, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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formal dining room, two staircases, and four large bedrooms on the second 
floor (see fig. 3). Maher would have been constantly employed removing 
dust and soot. In May 1874, Dickinson wrote, “Vinnie says Maggie is 
“Cleaning House’” (Dickinson 1958, letter 412). Given the home’ size, 
however, Maher must always have been cleaning house. 

Most items used or consumed by the family were produced at home, 
and meals were prepared from scratch. In the Dickinson household, three 
meals were served each day at set times—and when times were not set, a 
maid would prepare as many meals as there were family members. (In the 
periods when there was no maid, cooking meals and cleaning up was pri- 
marily Dickinson’s responsibility.) Breakfast — consisting of such fare as 
meat, potatoes, and brown bread — preceded or followed “moming devo- 
tions” when the family prayed together (Dickinson 1958, letters 42, 58). 
In addition to cooking for the four Dickinsons and their guests, Maber 
often prepared breakfast for Austin, even after he moved with his wife into 
their own home neat door in July 1856 (Leyda 1953, 266). She also often 
“put up a hunch” for him when, after 1883, he took long drives in the 
country with his lover, Mabel Loomis Todd (Maher 1897, 9-10). 

“I was making a loaf of cake with Maggie,” wrote the poct to her cousins 
in August of 1884 (1958, letter 907). Even with the arrival of a permanent 
domestic servant, Dickinson continued as the principal family baker. To 
bake bread, crackers, a half-dozen pies, several loaves of cake, and a dozen 
tarts was one day’s baking (Bingham 1955, 118). Dickinson’s duties also 
inchided the making of puddings, jellies, and currant and malmsey wines 
(Brose et al. 1976, 9). Throughout the day maid and mistress worked in 
steady proximity. Maher helped Dickinson with baking, and Dickinson 
dried the plates that her maid washed (Dickinson 1958, letter 311). Sewall 
imagines a scene in which he “can hear them chattering as they did the 
dishes together — quick remark after quick remark. ... After all, what 
brings two minds closer together than dish washing at the same sink?” 
(letter to the author, February 9, 1996). 


x Edward Dickinson's stated preference for his danghter’s bread was probably a choice 
not between her bread and a bakery’s but between hers and a maid's, Katzman notes that in 
the mid-nineteenth century bakenes were uncommon, cven in large cities. In 1850, less than 
10 percent of the bread consumed was made in bakeries and thar figure had only risen to 25 

percent by 1900 (a figure that vanied widely from urban to agrarian settings, elite to poor 
BRERA It wasrrt until 1870 that commercally made crackers and biscuits became avail- 
able (Katzman 1978, 129). Strasser seems to disagree with Katzman (see her first chapter, 
“Daily Bread” [1982, 11-31]). Given the agrarian nature of the Amherst environs, I speculate 
that bakeries were few and that baked goods were produced at the Homestead during Dickin- 
sons lifetime. See also Cowan 1989 on the changes in commercial milling that led away from 
quick breads to those more time consuming to produce. 
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The most arduous task of the nineteenth-century household was laun- 
dry and ironing. Because it was so wearing, domestic workers frequently 
negotiated lower wages in exchange for having the laundry hired out to 
someone else (Stansell 1986, 13).%! Laundering in the Homestead was 
conducted in a washroom behind the kitchen, where water could be 
pumped and heated in a copper kettle (Beecher [1841] 1970, 292). A full 
day would be devoted to at least four separate washes (white, coarse white, 
flannels, and colors), with enough fuel, water, and tubs for the wash, rinse, 
“blueing,” and starch cycles. White fabrics were put up to soak in warm 
water the night before, and all items were wet down, scrubbed, boiled for 
approximately thirty minutes—while the maid tumed the fabric so it 
would not scorch or yellow —and rinsed twice in cold water. Extra hands 
would be needed to wring out, shake, and hang the laundry (Parker 1992, 
31-32). Catharine Beecher’s 1841 Treatise on Domestic Economy devotes 
thirty pages to all aspects of washing, including soap making, stain re- 
moval, dyeing, and hanging and pressing laundry (308-37). A second day 
was spent ironing, which necessitated lifting heavy, hot irons, and a third 
day was occupied with mending (Katzman 1978, 122-25). When she was 
younger, Dickinson was responsible for piles of mending in addition to 
doing fine needlework. Once a maid-of-all-work was in place, she may have 
given up mending but continued her needlework as part of an elite wom- 
an’s duties. 

A domestic servant’s day and week, in an elite household, had a certain 
routine. As soon as the first of the day’s three meals had been cooked and 
served, the table was cleared and plates and pots washed, dried, and put 
away. Fuel was carried in and ashes removed in anticipation of feeding 
stove fires for the next meals preparation. Throughout the day baked 
goods were made, furniture dusted, floors swept and washed, slops emp- 
tied, beds made, water drawn for cooking, plants watered, lamps cleaned 
and filled, doors answered, visitors greeted, and errands undertaken. 
Weekly chores included the thorough cleaning of bedrooms, parlor, li- 
brary, entrance hall, staircases, kitchen wing, and dining room. Mattresses 
were turned and aired, stove and fireplace flues cleaned, silver and glass 
polished, butter churned, and soaps made. And, of course, laundry, iron- 
ing, and mending took three days. Seasonally, other tasks were added, such 
as food preservation at harvest and preparations for Thanksgiving. Edward 


n It was castest for household workers in large urban centers such as Boston and New 
York to negotiate with therr employers about having the laundry hired out (Stansell 1986, 
13). In ber 1901 diaries, Inez Godman writes of taking a seventy-five-cent reduction in pay 
(reducing her weekly salary to $2.75) to have the laundry hired out (Katzman 1978, 85). 
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Dickinson’s commencement tea was an annual social rite, and he is known 
to have hosted at least one family reunion, in 1883, for about five hundred 
people (Sewall 1974, 42 n). To keep up such a routine, a woman needed 
robust health. Former servants frequently cited physical exhaustion as a 
reason for leaving the occupation (Dudden 1983, 194-95). 

“This moment the sun shines, Maggic’s hens are warbling, and a man 
of anonymous wits is making a garden in the lane to set out slips of blue- 
bird. The moon grows from the seed,” wrote Dickinson in the spring of 
1881 (Sewall 1974, 633). The Dickinson Homestead was a self-sufficient 
property straddling Main Street, which the poet described as a farm (Dick- 
inson 1958, letter 412). On the north side stood the house, a large barn, 
an ice house, other outbuildings, and acreage for a vegetable garden, apple 
orchard, and fruit trees. The barn housed horses, pigs, and a cow, while 
chickens, dogs, and cats roamed the yard. Maher was responsible for the 
chickens and for Lavinia’s innumerable cats, each with its own milk dish 
(Sewall 1974, 633). Across Main Street, there was a 17.5-acre meadow 
often planted with rye (Brose et al. 1976, 6). The Dickinson orchard and 
garden may have sustained the family with fruit and vegetables through 
the year, and extra hands were hired during harvesting of the orchard’s 
cherry, quince, peach, and apple trees and to bring in the oats and rye 
(Dickinson 1958, letters 45, 49, 60). 

Care of the sick normally was shouldered by the women of the house, 
and temporary help hired to manage the housework for the duration. In 
the Homestead the enormous physical and mental strain of nursing was 
shared with servants (Dudden 1983, 130-31). Maher showed a talent for 
nursing and was summoned by all of the Dickinsons when a health crisis 
arose in either of the two houses (Leyda 1953, 266). She shared in the 
nursing of Mrs. Dickinson —an invalid much of her adult life — including 
“sitting with her” through the night in the years after she suffered a stroke 
(Dickinson 1958, letter 610). Maher also took care of the poet when she 
suffered her eye ailments and nursed both Lavinia and Emily in their last 
illnesses (Sewall 1974, 256). 


“Vinnie and Par [Ward] are abetting the Farm in Papa’s abecnce” (Dickinson 1958, 
letter 412). Although Dickinson still was calling it a farm in May 1874, after the late 1830s 
markets (Exkkila 1992, 4). However, many families hung onto the old ways of sclf-sufficiency 
and houschold exchange as protection against the “vagaries of the market” (Holland 1994, 
164). Fiscally shrewd Edward Dickinson hedged all bets. The Dickinson, and others of their 
clase, had never relied solely on farming. Edward dealt in real estate, was an insurance agent, 
and practiced law, as did his peers (Lucius Boltwood, ¢.g.). His father-in-law, Joel Norcross, 
a Momon farmer, was known as a shrewd entrepreneur. For these men, building town, 
college, and government were compatible with the management of relatively self-sufficient 
bouscholds. 
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When Dickinson described Maher as “warm and wild and mighty,” she 
tending to the spirit of the Dickinsons, providing a calming force and 
an emotional salve as needed by the various family members (Dickinson 
1958, letter 827). That Dickinson was highly excitable and apparently in 
need of a “genial influence” is well documented in her own letters and 
biographies, although she often chafed at the remedies devised by her con- 
cerned parents (letter 36). Her father may have insisted on Dickinson as 
family baker not only because of her skill at it but also because he observed 
its positive effect on her. Sewall suggests that “for a person of her sensitivi- 
ties, no encounter would have been trivial” (1974, 533), and Maher’s tem- 
perament was a crucial antidote for Dickinson’s sensitivities. Four months 
after Maher’s arrival, Dickinson noted, “I do not cross my Father’s ground 
to any House or town” (1958, letter 330). Maher's protective presence 
seems to have made Dickinson's retirement from public society definitive. 
There are countless stories of uninvited visitors who received flowers and 
kind words from Dickinson through Maher before being sent on their way 
(Leyda 1953, 266). Dickinson used Maher not merely as a screen or social 
buffer —a frequent role for domestic servants — but to maintain her invisi- 
bility and her complete separation from the social world of town, as she 
neither paid nor received calls (Dudden 1983, 115-16). 

In time, Maher came to play a similar role for Lavinia too, a situation 
that blurred the distinctions between skilled domestic labor and emotional 
work (Romero 1992, 21).® She wrote to Dickinson cousin Clara Newman 
Tumer that Lavinia “cant get a long with things that she have no write 
to be troubled with it will always be so as far as I see” (Maher 1891). 
Throughout the tense 1897 Dickinson-Todd lawsuit over land that Mrs. 
Todd alleged had been promised to her by Austin, now deceased, Maher 
sat beside Lavinia while her niece and nephew sat behind (Bingham 1945, 
369). Leyda describes Maher as a pillar of the Homestead and “a protective 
bulwark— keeping intrusion from the poet, and pain from the poet’s sister. 
Emily Dickinson’s letters show a more active function for Maggie, too—a 
fount of stubbornness and decision and invincible belief. Her healthy pres- 
ence made her as vital to the skeptic poet as any member of ‘the peculiar’ 
race of Dickinsons” (1953, 261). Thus Maher cared not only for the house 
but for the other “needs” of its occupants as well. 

Domestic workers had a seven-day workweck, putting in at least ten 
hours a day, with a full working day averaging eleven to twelve. Even with 
the customary two afternoons off, the domestic worker served at least 


D Catharine Beecher’s Domestic Receigt- Beek, c.g. suggests that making good bread is about 
goed care (Dudden 1983, 174-75). 
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seven to cight hours before leaving. With the transition from “help” to 
service and the changing social habits of employers, not only did the do- 
mestic workers day stretch late into the evening, but she remained on 
call regardless of the day or hour (Dudden 1983, 179-80). Although 
Homestead mistress and maid shared many tasks, the formality of the 
Dickinson routine, the constant flow of visitors, and an invalid mistress 
meant that Maher’s hours extended into the evening and, at times, through 
the night. With no written contracts, domestic servants could be given 
additional duties without warning, including assignments outside the em- 
ployer’s home, When her nephew was born, Dickinson offered the services 
of Maher to her sister-in-law (Dickinson 1958, letter 443), and Lavinia 
assigned Maher on more than one occasion to do “general housework” for 
Mabel Loomis Todd, when Todd was preparing Dickinson’s first volume 
of poems for publication. For one of these assignments, Maher went from 
her duties at the Homestead to the “Dell” the Todds’ home, where she 
worked from 3 p.m. until 8 p.m. every day for three months. She received 
no additional compensation (Maher 1897, 3; Longsworth 1984, 412-13). 

In nine years of service, Lavinia remembered O’Brien having one good 
dress (Bingham 1955, 413). O’Brien must have been without the kind of 
family network so crucial during illness and old age, and the marriage that 
enabled her to leave service represented a significant social and economic 
gain. Service was an occupation of last resort for those without skills or 
other options “who struggled to find ways to support themselves along 
the fringes of destitution and dependency” (Dudden 1983, 203). Thus, 
turnover was high, and women sometimes rushed into hasty marriages to 
escape service and made sure, whenever possible, that their daughters 
worked at other occupations. However, both O’Brien and Maher remained 
in the Dickinsons’ employ for uncharacteristically long tenures (nine or ten 
and thirty years, respectively), which may say as much about the lack of 
options for poor women in the Connecticut Valley as it does about Edward 
Dickinson’s ability, as a senior member of the Amherst elite, to offer steady 
employment when others could afford to hire only seasonally.” Their long 
Homestead tenures also may have had something to do with the latitude 
of power allowed them there. The strain of deference rituals—a growing 
feature of much service and contributory reason for the high turnover — 
did not seem to characterize Homestead employment (Katzman 1978, 
178-79; Rollins 1985, 168).% The descendants of William Kelley and his 


M Some families hired servants scasonally, as finances allowed, to help with canning, 
spcing cleaning, or a new baby. Tins is the type of casual employment practiced by the junior 
Baltwoods m the late 1860s. 

= Dudden points out that “since the ‘product’ in housework was ill-defined and differed 
from one employer to the next, ‘errors; in any case, might be merely differences in taste or 
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father, Tom, both Dickinson employees, claim that the two men (and likely 
their great “Aunt Mag” too) “liked [Emily Dickinson’s] attitude because 
she was the same with everyone. She was not standoffish. She was not con- 
scious of class distinctions.” but “Austin and the father and mother were a 
different story. [Emily and Lavinia] valued the service they got from their 
servants. But not Austin” (Evans and Moran, interview with the author, 
Sunderland, Mass., July 24, 1994). 


The art of service 

With its three doors, bright yellow casements, and pale green walls, the 
Dickinson kitchen was the social hub for family, servants, and visiting 
neighborhood children. Austin studied there as a boy and college student, 
and it was by the stone hearth that Emily and Austin talked long into the 
night, while “the just are fast asleep” (Sewall 1974, 96). At evening time, 
pails of milk were brought to the kitchen by Timothy Scannell, who 
worked in the bam (Bianchi 1932, 19). Once Lavinia and Emily began to 
split the work of the. household, and the poet took on the baking and 
cooking, this heart of the house became her domain. Later, when Maher 
managed the kitchen, her nephews, William and James, would come up the 
hill to visit. They frequently encountered “Miss Emily” there and conveyed 
private messages to her correspondents. They were rewarded with warm 
pieces of her cake—“but if Lavinia was there, they wouldnt get any!” 
(C.K, interview with the author, Amherst, Mass., July 26, 1994). 

As Judith Rollins learned in her study of contemporary domestic work, 
it is not uncommon for employers to hire a domestic worker for one rea- 
son— cooking or help with a new baby, for example— but find that their 
needs change over time to companionship (1985, 121). Emily and Lavinia 
initially had the same needs for a servant. In 1850, when Edward Dickin- 
son advertised for a maid-of-all-work, the poet and her sister were young 
women with busy social lives whose parents hosted great numbers of visi- 
tors. They needed, then, someone with whom to share the volume of 
work. For Lavinia, housekeeping continued to be the primary need for a 
good many decades. She found cause to write thirty years later, “Maggie is 
not quite so strong as I wish” (Leyda 1960, 2:326).* Emily, however, was 


ferred but correct” (1983, 175). According to Sewall, some of this exactness and the accom- 
panying strain for employees describes conditions at the Evergreens, Anstin and Sue Dickin- 
sans home, where servants apparently were ordered to back out of the room (letter to the 
author, October 25, 1993). 

x However, Maher's role for Lavinia did change at some point. In the Dickinson-Todd 
lwant in 1897, Lavina’s testimony went as follows: “Q: Miss Dickinson, did you ever 
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going through profound changes that altered her needs. The arrival of a 
permanent maid-of-all-work was critical to her defining herself as a poet. 
Scholars believe that the poet’s vocation was clear to her by the late 
1850s. A few years into the steady employment of O’Brien, Dickinson be- 
productive years 1858—62, Dickinson sewed her small stab-stitched books, 
cach with about 20 poems (Dickinson 1979, x-xii). With the help of her 
Norcross cousins, she was placing orders for highly academic books, and, 
for perhaps a year, writing a poem a day (Sewall 1974, 537-38; St. Ar- 
mand 1984, 19). Of this period, poet Robert Creeley has said “that’s when 
she gocs for broke and writes Higginson. That’s when the authority of her 
ability must have utterly been possessed, possessive.... And that’s of 
course the time too when she begins to make decisive changes in her whole 
proposal of herself to the world” (Creeley 1986, 50). . 
the presence of a maid. When O’Brien married and left Homestead service 
after ten steady years, Dickinson commented on her departure’s effect: 
“Besides wiping the dishes for Margaret, I wash them now, while she be- 
comes Mrs.- Lawler, vicarious papa to four previous babes. Must she not 
be an adequate bride? I winced at her logs, because I was in the habit of 
her, and even a new rolling pin has an embarrassing element, but to all 
except anguish, the mind soon adjusts” (1958, letter 311). Dickinson 
wrote spitefully of O’Brien’s improved circumstances, which must have 
immediately, if temporarily, created domestic upheaval and thrust Dickin- 
more responsibilities and less time to write, she complained, “House is 
being ‘cleaned? I prefer pestilence. That is more classic and less fell” (letter 
318). However, Dickinson’s grumbling eased when a regular maid was 
installed at the Homestead and her own domestic load was shifted and 
lightened.” Her practice of making bound books commenced in 1858, 
and she ceased binding them in 1864, a period framed by O’Brien’s tenure 
(Dickinson 1979, xi). This increased productivity declined at the time of 
O’Brien’s departure, leading scholar Ralph Franklin to claim that Dick- 


employ labor? A: No. Q: Do you mean that you never hired any servants? A: Does he mean 
Maggie?” (Bingham 1945, 359), By Lavinia’s own admission, Maher had become more af a 
companion to her by 1897. 

P In The American Frugal Housewift —a well-used manual in the Homestead — Lydia Ma- 
ria Child “tied to distinguish between a womans legitimate hiring of assistance and her 
immoral purchasing of icisure” (Dudden 1983, 125). This seemed to be a governing tenet 
responsibility when many of their peers hed shunned such hands-on work. 
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inson’s poetic drive was “somewhat spent” in the late 1860s (Dickinson 
1979, xii-xiii). Dickinson was without steady service for three and a half 
years, until March 1869, when Maher’ services were engaged. Not long 
afterward, ber book making recommenced. 

Dickinson’s correspondence also dropped dramatically in the 1866-69 
period. Editor Thomas Johnson comments that the number of known let- 
ters for this period is by far the smallest of her mature years. “Psychologi- 
cally she was dormant. The great poetic drive was suddenly at an end” (in 
Dickinson 1958, 448). Between O’Brien’s departure and Maher’s arrival, 
‘Dickinson wrote twenty letters, about a third of the number she had pro- 
duced in the decade of O’Brien’s employ. The only other period in which 
Dickinson’s correspondence dips this low is in the late 1840s, when her 
sister was living away from home, their mother was bedridden, and Dick- 
inson managed the household alone. With Maher’s arrival in 1869, Dickin- 
son’s letter writing returned to its levels during O”Brien’s tenure and stead- 

A number of factors may have influenced Dickinson’s decreased liter- 
ary output in these periods. Her eye ailments, for instance — particularly 
troublesome in 1864 and 1865 — could have had a debilitating effect on 
her ability to read and respond to her correspondence or write poems 
(Dickinson 1979, xit-xiii). Clearly, though, being the houschald cook of 
three daily meals cut dramatically into Dickinson’s time and level of con- 
centration in the years before 1855 and during the threc-and-a-half-year 
gap between O’Brien and Maher. Rather than being “psychologically . . . 
dormant” or her drive “somewhat spent? Dickinson was busy. She 
“winced” at the loss of her maid because it affected the “habit” of her writ- 
ing. The Dickinsons’ shift to full-time service had “opened a window” for 
the poet. Employing permanent domestic workers allowed women of 
Dickinson’s class to “realize new possibilities” and “represented a gain in 
time, energy, and human possibilities” (Dudden 1983, 240). The ongoing 
employment of O’Brien and Maher at the Homestead meant more concen- 
enabled the ongoing activity of a working poct. 


Texture of the text 

“The quiet weave of the fine linen stationery” (Smith 1992, 16), creamy 
paper laid out on a small writing table, pin holes, thread: book making. 
There is a transformative power in tuming individual poems into a linked 
document — in a book’s accretion of language and meaning. For a servant 
working around a table laden with sheets of paper, it would be impossible 
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not to.know a poet was at work. The maid who deans the bedroom, who 
holds her employers most intimate objects (and physical body), knows 
more about that person than anyone. At times, the two Margarets would 
have lifted Dickinson’s handmade books, the thread to bind, and gently 
replaced them on the cleaned table. When asked if she had anything to do 
with Dickinson’s poems, where and how they were kept, Maher replied, 
“She kept them in my trunk. ... They were done up in small booklets, 
probably twelve or fourteen tied together with a string” (1897, 13).%* As 
with her physical body and space, the poet entrusted her “language” to 
the care of her maid, who was thus fully cognizant not only of the poct’s: 
See ae ie Ge eure eae Rie opone ieran yade; 
try as well. 

When Dickinson was bedridden during her final illness, Maher tended 
to her. Perhaps then, when Maher changed the sheets and tucked pillows 
behind Dickinson’s head, did the poet make Maher promise to burn her 
poems once she died. Dickinson had asked her sister to burn her corre- 
spondence, and this Lavinia did (Bingham 1945, 16-17). The poet’s niece 
writes of witnessing, at age nineteen, a tearful scene when Maher sought 
E a O SER OET SU DI Fason abant Me comics pored Dyis 
pledge to burn the poems (Bianchi 1932, 59-60).” 


Sirti sear dian cies Naa, ena een Coane aiperad ual bens oe 
have been stored in a chest of drawers provided by her employer while other items were kept 
shawls, and collars, Maher may have offered the use of her empty trank. After Dickinson 
died, it would have been Maher's task to sort the poct’s possessions, disbursing the clothes 
moved the poems stored therein to the emptied burean where Lavinia “found” them. In a 
since Maher described the “finished” documents, or hand-sewn books, among the contents 
of ber trunk, rt may have been the loose sheets, the works-in-progresa, that were at hand in 
Dickinson’s bureau. I am grateful to Longsworth for this discussion and for sharing Maher’s 

» “There were copies of poems sent ber friends, variants and fragments found lying 
loosely in boxes and drawers; but inside her own burean were the little packages tied with all 
sorts of cotton strings for hinges, with her most chenshed correspondences — all marked to 
be burned at her death. She had scen it coming and had even made Maggie promise to carry 
eR ee ee ee ee 
Emily within her — and only the letters from others were destroyed? (Bianchi 1932, 59-60). 
Bianchi has Jong been considered an unreliable source. However, when queried about Bi- 
anchrs correctness and reliabulity in the above passage, Sewall wrote, “I understood from 
Mrs. Bingham that ED had told Vims to bum her letters; etc., bur set the poems. Pm not 
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If this indeed happened as described, then the two women who had 
guarded the poet’s writing life had radically different responses to what 
were probably deathbed promises. Later, however, Lavinia was key in ac- 
tively promoting her sister’s work. She was aided in this, of course, by her 
maid’s disobedience, as the bulk of Dickinson’s opus may well have been 
saved by Maher’s independent thought and action. In the end, this does 
not seem a surprising act for a “warm and wild and mighty” woman, whose 
writing life, and who mediated between Dickinson and the world. The 
poet, who exerted her own mighty force in the Dickinson clan, seems to 
have met her match in the indomitable spirit of her maid. In some ways, 
Maher’s “disobedience” may be evidence of her seventeen-year accultura- 
tion in that household (Murray 1996, 289). As an extension of the latitude 
the servants had been given, Maher’s spirited act may be one that her poct- 
mistress would have applauded. Perhaps it is even one that she foresaw 
when she divided her literary holdings, giving the less important doc- 
uments to her more obedient sister and instructing Maher to burn the 
poems. 

In many ways, Maher was the perfect guardian for Dickinson’s work. 
Not only did she come from a culture that considers the poet the most 
important member of society, but the Maher (or Meagher) family had pro- 
vided poets and scholars to South Tipperary for hundreds of years (O Néill 
1996, 14-15). The great number of poets in South Tipperary “undoubt- 
edly had a great effect on the taste and literary interests of the people” (15). 
nineteenth-century Irish farmers studied old Gaelic manuscripts in the eve- 
ning or conversed in Latin about the poetry of Virgil and Ovid (11-15; 
Maher 1954, 12). One might say, then, that on some level Maher knew 
exactly what she was doing when she refused to bum the poems. An- 
guished by the seriousness of breaking a deathbed oath, as Bianchi reports, 
Maher’s literary sensibility, shaped in County Tipperary and reinforced at 
the Homestead, made preserving Dickinson’s poems a difficult but inevi- 
table choice. 

After the poet’s death, Maher continued to abet Dickinson’s literary en- 
terprise. She cleaned and cooked for Mabel Loomis Todd while Todd 
prepared Dickinson’s poems for a printed volume. In response to Todd’s 
gratitude for the help, Maher recalled, “I always told her I wanted no 
compensation: that I was doing it because she was editing Miss Emily’s 


sure, though, that she had it right. I know-nothing about Bianchrs relations w/ Maggie. 
Bianchi may be nght m this instance” (letter to the author, September 19, 1994). 
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poems for Miss Dickinson” (1897, 4). We are indebted to Maher too for 
the only known visual image of the poet. The daguerreotype by which she 
is recognized today was disliked and discarded by the family — but saved 
by Maher. When the first volume of poems went to press and a likeness 
was needed, Maher made the photograph available (Bingham 1945, 224— 
25). Although she herself is largely erased from the Dickinson narrative, 
Maher was instrumental in making sure that her mistress was not silenced 
or “defaced from history” (Gates 1987, 104). 


The Intimate region of the unsaid 


Silence is all 
we dread. _ 
Theres Ransom 


in a Voice — 


Himself have 
not a face.*! 


Domestic workers were generally instructed to be silent. This expectation 
encouraged a maid’s invisibility, and the long hours and the exhaustion of 
domestic work meant that there was hardly time for a maid to inscribe 


herself through language. Poet Kathleen Fraser notes that “writing is, in 

part, a record of our struggle to be human, as well as delight in reimagin- 
ing/reconstructing the formal designs and boundaries of what we've been 
given. If we don’t make our claim, the world is simply that which others 
have described for us” (1987, 47). If writing records and defines us against 
the defacement of silence, Dickinson’s literary work propelled her to the 
foreground while domestic labor relegated Maher to the background as 
one more silent, material prop for the poets genius. Ironically, it is the 
roster of such invisible support personnel that “allows the practice of art 


© This daguerreotype is now the possession of Amherst College. 

© These cight lines end a letter-pocm sent to Susan Dickinson in autumn 1873. Hart and 
Smith's edition reproduces the entire text with Dickinser’ line breaks, as given on her own 
manuscript (Dickinson 1998, 194; Dickinson manuscript collection, Houghton Library, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., bms AM 1118.99b). Johnson turned these eight lines 
into a quatrain in his editions of the poems and letters (Dickinson 1955, 868; 1958, 512), 
and Frankdin retained Johnson’s quatram in his 1998 edition of the poems (Dickinson 1998b, 
1126-27). The phrase “intimate region of the unsaid” ss from an essay by poet Kathleen 
Fraser (1988, 153). 
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making to appear as the ultimate expression of individual freedom” (Phil- 
lips 1995, 172) and perpetuates the myth of the independent artist. 

Dickinson entrusted her life and letters to her servants —and trusted 
them to carry her to her grave. Even so, the servants have remained largely 
invisible in the story, as if her selection of pallbearers broke such a religious 
and social taboo that it was unspeakable. At the time, several local Yankees 
claimed surprise at Dickinson’s choice of Homestead workmen Dennis 
Cashman, Tom Kelley, Daniel Moynihan, Dennis Scannell, Stephen Sulli- 
van, and Patrick Ward. In the Puritan culture of Amherst, funerals were a 
protonarrative of the deceased person’s entire life and spiritual state (Wolff 
1986, 230-31). That no one has commented on the significance of this 
aspect of her funeral—an unusual choice that appears to have broken dass 
and cultural taboos — is one indication that the audience for this final narra- 
tive was not the Anglo-Protestant community. Dickinson chose, in this 
case, to speak to the Irish immigrant and poor community of Amherst, in 
an unambiguous gesture of honor and recognition. 

Neither the making of Dickinson’s poetic art nor the emigration of her 
servants and their families to stake a claim in this country is an unusual 
story — now or in the American past. The further one gets in time from 
the life of the artist, the more her genius appears singular and the less vis- 
ible becomes the social context of the artwork’s production. Through the 
workings of time, Margaret Maher and her peers have been erased from 
the Dickinson narrative: what and who were once visible and audible in 
the poct’s life have become forgotten or hidden. The Irish concept of one 
being a half and two composing a whole describes how the distanced places 
of “women” and “poetry” come together in this story. It is the doubling 
of lives, through the joint efforts of Maher and Dickinson, that registers 
the full text and creates a whole new map to the place of a woman poct — 
and a maid-of-all-work. 


San Francisco 
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Deborah Epstein Nord 


Commemorating Literary Women: Ellen Moers and 
Feminist Criticism after Twenty Years 


Introduction 


n December of 1996, at the convention of the Modern Language Associ- 

ation (MLA) in Washington, D.C., a panel of four scholars commemo- 

rated the twentieth anniversary of the publication of the late Ellen 
Writers. The panelists — Ellen Pollak, Sharon O’Brien, Maria DiBattista, 
and myself—all came of age in the late 1960s and early 1970s and were 
touched in varying ways by Moers’s book and by the critical revolution of 
which it was a part. In our talks we wished to celebrate the ongoing influ- 
ence of Moers’s work, reassess her critical contributions to the study of 
women’s writing, and begin to take stock of the evolution of the field over 
the past twenty years. Our mission was both historical and personal, for to 
examine the influence of Literary Women was also to invoke the experience 
of our generation of feminist scholars and to contemplate the intellectnal 
and cultural forces that had shaped us. 

The decade of the 1970s launched feminist scholarship in a manner that 
reshaped our culture. In a correspondence between political activism and 
scholarship that has few analogues in our century, the women’s movement 
of the late 1960s and early 1970s inspired a body of scholarly writing that 
transmuted feminism into works of history, literary critidsm, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, and psychology. “The women’s movement was forcing new 
insights on us,” wrote Renaissance historian Joan Kelly in the preface to 
a posthumously published: collection of her essays, “raising queries about 
what we thought we knew so well, and disturbing us with a sense of igno- 
rance and inadequacy about our own past” (1984, xi). The books and ar- 
ticles produced in this decade profoundly influenced those of us who were 
then in graduate school or beginning our academic careers, but, as an al- 
most random selection of some of their titles will suggest, these works have 
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had a lasting impact and many remain touchstones of feminist scholarship: 
art historian Linda Nochlin’s essay, “Why Have There Been No Great 
Women Artists?” (1971); anthropologist Gayle Rubin’s “The Traffic in 
Women: Notes on the ‘Political Economy’ of Sex” (1975); sociologist 
Nancy Chodorow’s The Reproduction of Mothering: Psychoanalysis and the So- 
cology of Gender (1978); American historian Linda Gordon’s Womars’s Body, 
Womar’s Right: A Social History of Birth Control in America (1976); early 
modern Europeanist Natalie Davis’s essays on women and gender in early 
moder France, among them “Women on Top” (1975). Journals and con- 
ferences devoted to feminist scholarship began to proliferate. The Berk- 
shire Conference on the History of Women got underway in 1973; the 
first interdisciplinary “Scholar and the Feminist” conference, sponsored by 
the Barnard College Women’s Center, was held in 1974; TORI SAONA 
first appeared in 1972 and Signs in 1975. 

A ED AE for erin TE E 
the publication in 1970 of Kate Millett’s Secwal Politics, an expansion of the 
dissertation: she wrote at Columbia as a doctoral candidate in English. To 
those of us who were formed intellectually in the 1970s, it seems we trav- 
eled light-years between Millett’s potent attack on misogyny in the fiction 
of D. H. Lawrence, Henry Miller, and Norman Mailer and the publication 
of Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar’s Madwoman in the Aitic (1979), the 
sweeping interpretation of women’s writing that capped the decade. In 
those intervening years an array of articles and books on literary images of 
women, on individual women writers, or specific texts,'and:on the meth- 
odologies of feminist criticism appeared. Works by French theorists of Pé- 
critwre féminine Hélène Cixous and Lice Irigaray were read arid translated: 
Cixous’s “Laugh of the Medusa” was published in Sggms in 1975 (see Ellen 
Pollak’s essay following). But it was the large, synthetic, wide-ranging 
books on women’s writing that gave definition to the critical landécape: 
Patricia Spacks’s Female Imagination (1975), Mocrs’s Literary Women 
(1976a), Showalter’s A Literature of Their Own (1977), and Gilbert and 
Gubar’s Madwoman. These works offered broad paradignis for understand- 
ing women’s writing and sought to establish the existence of a female liter- 
ary tradition with a coherence and a history of itsown. - 

Ellen Moers, daughter of a suffragist, graduate of Vassar, and student 
of comparative literature at Harvard and Columbia, entered adulthood at 
the end of the Second World War. Of the same generation as Natalie Davis, 
Linda Nochlin, and Joan Kelly, her roots as a feminist did not lie in socialist 
or New Left politics but in longstanding traditions of women’s education 
and women’s rights and in the literatures of Europe in which she was im- 
mersed. She established herself as a “woman of letters” rather than as a 
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professional academic. Like her contemporaries Elizabeth Hardwick and 
Francine du Plessix Gray, both frequent contributors to the New York Re- 
view of Books in the 1970s and both authors of books on women (du Plessix 
Gray attended the MLA session honoring Moers), she was part of the New 
York literary and intellectual world. She taught as an adjunct at Barnard 
College (where I studied the British novel with her in the late 1960s), as 
a professor at the Graduate Center at City Universities of New York 
(CUNY), as a visitor at the University of Connecticut and at the State Uni- 
versity of New York (SUNY) at Albany. Her first book, The Dandy: Brum- 
mell to Beerbohm (1960), grew out of her training as a comparativist and 
focused on the literary and cultural figure of the dandy in Britain and 
France; she next moved on to an American project, Tiro Dreisers (1969). 

Ellen Moers’s first effort to write about women appeared just three years 
after The Dandy was published, in 1963. Harpers commissioned a piece 
for a special issue on women, no doubt responding to early murmurings 
of the Women’s Liberation Movement (Betty Friedan’s Feminine Mystique 
was published that same year). Titled “Angry Young Women” (1963), the 
article celebrated the creative powers that anger had unleashed in women 
during the Victorian age and took contemporary women writers to task 
for their “quiescent spirit” (Moers 1976a, xiv). In the preface to Léterary 
Women, Moers writes of rereading this article in the mid-1970s with 
amazement at the change that had taken place in the intervening years. Is 
it wrong to speculate that, without that change, Ellen Moers’s first efforts 
would not have become a book? The writing of Literary Women became 
what Moers calls “a dialogue”: “The new wave of feminism, called wom- 
ens liberation, pulled me out of the stacks and made the writing of this 
book much more of an open-air activity than a bookish person like myself 
could otherwise have expected” (1976a, xiii). Not precisely a collective en- 
terprise, the process of researching and writing the book nonetheless had 
cooperative and dialogic aspects. In demand and invited to lecture all over 
the country throughout the early 1970s, she gathered new material, corre- 
spondents, and allies. Then bits began to appear in periodicals: “Money, 
the Job, and Little Women” in Commentary (1973a), “Willa Cather and 
Colette: Mothers of Us All’ (see both Maria DiBattista’s and Sharon 
O’Brien’s essays following) in World Magazine (1973b), and pieces on 
Mary Wollstonecraft and “female gothic” in the New York Review of Books 
(1974a, 1974b, 1976b). 

In the scope of its ambition Léerery Women was audacious, even pre- 
sumptuous. Unlike any of its sister texts of the 1970s, it includes women 
waiters from the seventeenth through the twentieth centuries and crosses 
the Channel as well as the Atlantic. Moers conjured a female literary 
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tradition that was international and launched the study of a dizzying vari- 
ety of writers. What follows are meditations on Ellen Moers’s legacy, on 
the scope as well as the limitations of her work, and on the distance traveled 
over the past twenty years of feminist criticism. 


Postscript 

In the essays that follow, the reader may notice discrepant accounts of the 
title of Ellen Moers’s book. Sharon O’Brien remarks on Léterary Wom- 
sws striking and bold lack of a subtitle; Maria DiBattista devotes time in 
her first paragraph to an analysis of the books subtutle—“The Great 
Writers” — as a marker of its now outmoded interest in what she calls “the 
daunting criteria of monumentality” (763, in this issue); and, in the final 
section of her essay, Ellen Pollak parses this subtitle in a discussion of the 
tensions inherent in Moers’s effort both to open and then, apparently, to 
delimit the canon. Does the book have a subtitle, then, or not? Those of 
us who own the original hardcover edition with book jacket still intact will 
see that, although the jacket includes the subtitle “The Great Writers,” the 
book itself does not: neither on the hard cover nor on the title page. In- 
deed, the book is cataloged — in the Princeton University library at least — 
without this subtitle, an apparent afterthought printed only on the jacket, 
always the first casualty of library cataloging. Subsequent paperback edi- 
tions have the subtitle on the cover. So, depending on one’s text— hard or 
soft, covered or uncovered—one has a subtitled or subtitleless book. All 
of this leads me to reflect on what the life of such a book means. As Pollak 
hints in her final sentences, both as an artifact and as a statement about 
who the great women writers might be, Léterery Women continues to 
change and to be rewritten. 
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Ellen 


“Postlude” to Literary Women 


December 1996 


y title, “ Postlude’ to Literary Women,” intends a double reference. It 
alludes on the one hand to the remarkable and provocative final chap- 
ter of. Literary Women (1976), “Metaphors: A Posthde,° in which 
Ellen Moers contemplates female metaphors and images, particularly sex- 
ual ones, in women’s writing. This highly speculative and, in my opinion, 
deeply ironic short piece positions Literary Women within its particular his- 
torical moment in a way that recent histories of feminist criticism have, for 
the most part, tended to obscure. I want to focus on that “Posthude” here, 
but first I want to consider briefly another “postlude” to Létsrary Women, 
namely, the feminist critical aftermath of Moers’s work in my own field of 
national and historical specialization: British eighteenth-century studies. 
Moers gives the British eighteenth century a certain prominence as the 
period when, as she puts it in her preface, “the written word in its most 
memorable form . . . became increasingly and steadily the work of women” 
(1976, xi). From today’s perspective, however, her designation of “the rise 
of the Richardsonian novel” (xii) as he transformative moment for writing 
women or of Fanny Burney as “the first important woman novelist in En- 
gland” (64) and “the first thoroughly professional woman of letters” (116) 
seems historically and critically naive. In its time, Mocre’! treatment of then 
relatively little known women writers of the last decades of the eighteenth 
century (among them not just Bumey but such writers as Mary Hays, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, and Helen Maria Williams) significantly changed our 
notions of the eighteenth-century canon and paved the way for a wealth 
of important feminist scholarship, particularty on Burney (see, e.g., Doody 
1988; Straub 1988; and Epstein 1989). But it is no longer possible to 
claim Burney as the first professional woman of letters in the wake of ac- 
counts by Jane Spencer (1986), Janet Todd (1989), Ros Ballaster (1992), 
and Catherine Gallagher (1994) of the careers of the enormously popular 
Restoration and cighteenth-century writers Aphra Bebn, Delarivier Man- 
ley, and Eliza Haywood. Moers does mention Behn, Manley, and Haywood. 
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in her discussion of loving heroinism, but only for their production of 
erotic fiction. She never acknowledges Behn’s status as the first British 
woman to support herself entirely by her pen (despite the profound impor- 
tance Virginia Woolf attributes to that fact); nor does she recognize Behn’s 
of Manley’s fiction and journalism on the course of British political history. 
She mentions that Manley died rich and unrespectable. The first assertion 
is untrue; the second, at the very least, is problematic. The respectability 
of Behn and Manley in their own time has become something of a question 
for recent scholars. Catherine Gallagher quotes Walter Scott’s account of 
his great aunt who, after unsuccessfully attempting to reread Behn in her 
eighties, found it “a very odd thing that L ... . sitting alone, feel myself 
ashamed to read a book which, sixty years ago, I have heard read aloud for 
the amusement of large circles, consisting of the first and most creditable 
society in London” (1994, 1). 

The work of recovery that in 1987 gave us a Virago paperback edition 
of Aphra Behn’s terrifically popular epistolary narrative from the 1680s, 
Love Letters between a Nobleman and His Sister (followed in 1995 by Janet 
Todd’s multivolume scholarly edition of Behn’s works), has done more per- 
haps than any other single event to transform the critical landscape in the 
study of the cighteenth-century novel. For who that has encountered Syl- 
via — that labile, letter-writing heroine of Behn’s narrative — could continue 
with Moers to claim Richardson’s Pamela as “the first [English] heroine of 
letters” (Moers 1976, 121)? But then how could Moers have anticipated 
that, within less than fifteen years, revisionist histories of the novel would 
so unsettle Richardson's privileged position in the history of women’s writ- 
ing that Judith Kegan Gardiner would be moved in 1989 to claim Behn’s 
Love Letters as the first English novel? How could Moers have dreamed— 
how could any of us have dreamed — that in 1994, the lead essay in the 
new Columbia History of the British Novel (William Warner's essay “Licens- 
ing Pleasure”) would reappropriate feminist appropriations of the narra- 
tive of the novels rise to propose a whole new literary genealogy — making 
the case that the respectable, or what Warner calls the “elevated” novels of 
Richardson and Fielding establish themselves as such only by virtue of “an 
. . . overwriting of the earlier novels of Behn, Manley, and Haywood? (7)? 
“[Disavowing] rather than [assuming] their debt to those popular novels 
sought to occupy,” Wamer argues, Richardson and Fielding “simultane- 
ously absorbed and erased the novels they would supplant” (6-7). It has 
now become impossible, in other words, to read the work of Richardson 
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responsibly without knowing something about its cultural provenance in 
the works of women writers. 

All of this recent work, this veritable explosion of biographical and crit- 
ical reassessment, puts us in an enviable position. It is easy, after all, to 
criticize with the benefit of hindsight. On the other hand, how many of us 
who were there in 1976 wouldn’t wish to recapture the sense of new dis- 
covery, collective energy, and political commitment that characterized 
those years? Kate Millett had published Serwa Politics six years before, but 
this was the first wave of interest in women writers. Bits of Moers’s work 
had appeared ahead of time in venues like the New York Review of Books. 
Women eagerly awaited the occasion of its final publication..In New York, 
Moers’s publisher, Doubleday, sponsored a symposium on women writers. 
On stage was Moers, flanked by Cynthia Ozick and (if my memory serves 
me) Elizabeth Hardwick and Muriel Rukeyser. In the audience, everyone 
from Erica Jong to Vivian Gornick to Jane Lazarre. Who cared if it was a 
public relations stunt? The room was full of women, and we were talking 
about being writers—and being women. The journal Sggms had been 
founded just two years before, and at about that same time the Helena 
Rubenstein Foundation began giving money yearly to the Barnard Wom- 
ens Center for an annual conference called “The Scholar and the Femi- 
nist”? Everywhere there seemed to be a collective sense of hope, of exuber- 
ance, of intellectual vitality: we were an emerging community of women 
scholars. 

But those were other times, and we soon learned that we itself was a 
problematic term. At a major conference at New York University celebrat- 
ing the thirtieth anniversary of the publication of Simone de Beauvoir’s 
The Second Sex (1949), women of color and lesbians (among them, Au- 
dre Lorde) voiced their sense of exclusion from the white, heterosexist, 
middle-class hegemony of the feminist scholarly community. And they 
were right. Like many feminist critics of that decade, Moers had avoided 
discussing lesbianism and included almost no African-American writers. 
She had listed Phyllis Wheatley, Lorraine Hansberry, and Maya Angelou 
in her checklist of women writers, but nary a word about them— or about 
any other woman of color — in the body of her text. And for all her interest 
in loving heroinism and in Cather, Woolf, and Stein, nary a word about 
women loving women. 

But hindsight can offer other kinds of critical perspectives not available 


1 The. history of The Scholar and the Feminist conferences is detailed in Gould 1997, 
chap. 14. 
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before. And here I turn, as I said I would, to Moers’s “Posthude” to Literary 
Women. Its a curious little chapter. Moers begins it with an inventory 
of epigraphs from women writers containing metaphors of what she calls 
“littleness” — hard, little things: a “dry, shrivelled kernel” in Anne Brontë, 
“a solid pearl” in Charlotte Brontë, “something dark and hard, like a ker- 
nel” in Woolf. From there she moves through the idea of littleness as a 
physical fact associated with the female body to a discussion of the bird in 
women’s writing as “a species of the littleness metaphor” —as one of the 
figures women writers use to stand in for their own sex (1976, 245). Then 
a wry treatment of Freud’s pronouncement that dreams of flying are erec- 
tion dreams, even for women, in whom they signify the wish (conscious 
or not) to be a man. Moers’s reading of women’s writing prompts her to 
object to Freud’s assertion on historical grounds, “for? writes Moers, “I 
have just finished reading the memoirs of Anne Morrow Lindbergh, the 
most ladylike, yet the most certifiably heroic among modern women writ- 
ers. [Moers had a gift for hyperbole.] Freud may have known a good deal 
more about women than Mrs. Lindbergh, but she, who flew round the 
world several times in a biplane, certainly knew more about flying” It is 
apparent to Moers that in Lindbergh’s account of its “tangible freedom,” 
flying does not emerge as “a way for a woman to become a man, but as a 
way for the imprisoned girl-child to become a free adult.” And here she 

quotes Lindbergh’s own words: “Like the bird pushed out of the nest, I 
RENN a flapping hard—TI could fly. All this was liberating” 
(251). 

From birds and flying, Moers moves to a consideration of landscapes in 
women’s writing as metaphors for the female anatomy, offering a rich read- 
ing of George Eliots Red Deeps, George Sand’s La Vallée Notre, and Willa 
Cather’s Panther Canyon and the Divide as places of seclusion and self- 
indulgence set off with themes of guilty pleasure and renunciation and 
identified by sexually suggestive names. It is here, in the middle of a para- 
graph, that Moers interrupts herself. She must, she says, discuss what she 
calls the “trivial” matter of the embarrassment of dealing with female sexual 
imagery in women’s literature. Like that awkward break that Virginia 
Woolf finds so “upsetting” in Jane Eyre, the interruption draws Moers back, 
curbs her flight, while she perseverates for two and a half pages about the 
linguistic limits women face in trying to talk about such things. She con- 
fesses her own initial embarrassment upon noticing this imagery and her 
determination to overcome it by invoking “common sense.” “Common 
observation and common sense,” she writes, “.. . have long informed us 
that women like men have sexual desires; and sexual parts conducive 
through sight and touch to female sexual pleasure. . . . Common sense also 
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taught us, long ago, that Pormoy’s complaint is hardly of an exclusively 
masculine nature; and that virgin girls are no more shut out from sexual 
experience than their male counterparts” (256). Moers obviously wants to 
talk about female masturbation, but Portnoy is about as close as she can 
come. All this talk about embarrassment is embarrassing, until one notices 
in the self-consciousness a certain Woolfian irony. First, a determination to 
cut to the chase: “Let us therefore,” Moers resolves, “call a spade a spade.” 
And then the Woolfian dash — that awkward break Woolf always uses to 
stand in for a transition when there is something she cannot say: “— and 
there,” writes Moers, “I am brought to a full stop” (256). What would be 
the female equivalent to phallic symbol as a term for the female landscapes 
Moers describes? Patriarchal language doesnt seem to offer any words that 
arent already fraught with either male or simply disparaging connotations: 
one by one as she acknowledges the need for something new: something 
that might combine the idea of topes (as in topography) with the Greek 
word for women that gives us words like gynecology. Gynotopia? Like the 
word déoris, strongly suggested by those hard little things at the opening 
of her chapter, the term is marked by nothing but a blank, as Moers retreats 
into silence in deference to what she calls “literary ecology” (256-57). 

Coy? Yes, but more artfully so than she’s been given credit for. What 
interests me about this brief interlude in which Moers dramatizes her own 
struggle to negotiate between her anger, fear, and laughter is the way it 
positions Moers in her own historical moment. Why should a critic so 
devoted to literary historical methods show herself straining like this 
against the limits of her own methodology, and just at the point when 
her book approaches closure? Why is she so eager, in the throes of her 
that preexist cultural determinations and have their point of origin in the 
body? Is this a case of empiricism in crisis? Had Moers looked at women’s 
accommodate? 

Histories of feminist literary criticism have tended to divide the field 
into chronologically and nationally distinct traditions: first Anglo- 
American practical approaches and then French theory. But here are a few 
passages from another piece that was published in France in 1975 and ap- 
peared in translation on the pages of Sggms just a few months after Literary 
Women hit the stores. Irs by Hélène Cixous and it’s called “The Laugh 
of the Medusa” (1976). “Woman must write her self: must write about 
women and bring women to writing, from which they have been driven 
away as violently as from their bodies —” (875). And later: “Flying is a 
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woman's gesture — flying in language and making it fly. We have all learned 
the art of flying and its numerous techniques; for centuries . . . we've lived 
in flight, stealing away... . It’s.no accident that poler has a double mean- 
ing. . . . It’s no accident: women take after birds and robbers” (887). And 
here is Toril Moi commenting on Cixous in 1985: “For a reader steeped 
in the Anglo-American approach to women and writing, Hélène Cixous’s 
work represents a dramatic new departure. . . . By enabling feminist criti- 
cism to escape from a disabling author-centered empiricism, [her] linking 
of sexuality and textuality opens up a whole new field of feminist investiga- 
tion of the articulations of desire in language” (126). 

I do not wish to detract from the transformational impact of Cixous by 
claiming any kind of priority for Moers. Cixous’s work was, indeed, a rad- 
ical new departure. Nor do I wish to represent Ellen Moers as Hélène 
Cixous in sensible shoes (though the thought is tempting). But I wonder 
about the arbitrary lines weve drawn retrospectively not just between 
Anglo-American and French feminist critical traditions but also between 
practical and theoretical approaches generally. Moers expressly claims in 
her preface not to be doing theory. So does Cixous: “It is impossible to 
define a feminine practice of writing, and this is an impossibility that will 
remain, for this practice can never be theorized, enclosed, coded — which 
doesrrt mean that it doesn’t exist” (1976, 883). Atheoretically, neverthe- 
less, both Moers and Cixous explore the way women’s writing is marked 
by sex. Both are responding to Freudian theory (Moers by commenting 
on isolated passages in Freud and Cixous through her intertextual invoca- 
tion of Medusa). Both have legitimately been critiqued for the limits of 

Moers has been criticized for her lack of a unifying thesis and for having 
no consistent or coherent methodology. But in many ways the madden- 
ingly untheorized character of Moers’s book was one of its beauties. All 
that attention to circumstantial and biographical detail that so irritates 
Moi— Never staying long enough to sustain a single argument, but dash- 
ing from one topic to the next— She literally flew— And she seemed to be 
having a hell of a good time. Cixous cautions: “For us the point is not to 
take possession in order to internalize or manipulate, but rather to dash 
through and to ‘fly’ [roser]? (887). Moers’s refusal to tie up her argument 
in a Nice, neat package in the end, her tendency to dash (—) instead of 
making clear transitions, are what made her book so generative for us, 
a wealth of subsequent feminist scholarship. Even Toril Moi—in spite of 
herself — seems to recognize the value of this openness in Moers when she 
writes, begrudgingty, that “Literary Women, with its plot summaries, em- 
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phasis on personal details and biographical anecdotes serves a useful pur- 
pose as a preliminary introduction, but it can hardly now be read as any- 
thing but a pioneer work” (1985, 55). Léterery Women, in other words, is 
totumphantly and precisely what it aspired to be. 


Another postiude, December 1997 

As I reflect on Léterary Women while preparing this piece for publication, I 
find myself wondering if there might be some connection between the gaps 
or omissions I have alluded to in Moers’s treatment of women writers and 
those pregnant gaps or openings in the “Postlude” to her text. Are the 
things that Moers leaves out of the body of her text because she is limited 
by the critical context of her time also implicated in some way in the critical 
move whereby, in her “Posthude,” she actively engages readers in “filling in 
her gaps”? 

In numerous ways, Literary Women refuses closure. Beyond the “Post- 
tude” there is the additional supplement of Moers’s highly unconventional 
editorial apparatus: her notes. As Moers explains, the notes are “arranged 
dictionary fashion, that is, in alphabetical order under the name of each 
woman writer” (1976, 269). Interestingly, in this format, they cease to 
refer exclusively to the text for which they purport to be a guide and be- 
come instead a checklist or glossary of women writers that points beyond 
the text—a site where Moers’s study opens out onto history. Consider 
Moers’s account of how they evolved: 


As these notes took final shape and began to look like a guide to 
women writers as well as to a book about them, it was decided by 
publisher and author to contribute a few extra pages of type and a 
few extra days of work toward the illusion of completeness. Thus 
several dozen writers barely mentioned or not at all mentioned in 
the text are briefly included. For inadvertent omissions the author 
apologizes; they are inevitably most serious in the case of current 
writers. The aim has been accuracy within severe limitations, and the 
excuse for this imperfect guide is that some sort of checklist of 
women writers is sorely needed. (270) 
Itself designed to fill in a gap (“some sort of checklist of women writers is 
sorely needed”), Moers’s checklist aspires only to “the ission of complete- 
ness”; more than any other part of her book, it acknowledges the imperfec- 
tion of history (the omissions being “inadvertent” and “inevitably most 
serious in the case of current writers”). 

The supplement of a checklist that exceeds in range the writers actually 
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mentioned in Moers’s text suggests a certain self-consciousness on Moers’s 
part about the inherent limitations of her study; even as it situates certain 
women on the margins, including them only “briefly,” it acknowledges 
a need for something more — “extra pages of type,’ “extra days of work,” 
extra women writers. As such, it subtly complicates and decenters Moers’s 
project of celebrating “the major women writers” (xi). Who, after all, are 
“The Great Writers” alluded to in the subtitle of Moers’s book (Literary 
Women: The Great Writers)? Are they particular women writers? Are they 
literary women generally? Does Moers undertake to establish a canon of 
“great” women writers, as a number of her critics have complained, or 
a ai ged ct Aon in a ae 

male literary canon to a set of infinite new possibilities? Perhaps we need 
not choose between the celebratory and encyclopedic impulses of her 
work. 

In the 1977 paperback edition of her study, Moers adds yet another 
supplement — additional notes. In the second paperback edition, published 
by Oxford in 1985, those notes are included in the form of an addendum. 
‘As the Oxford publishers explain, for the 1977 paperback the author wrote 
that “no substantive changes had been made, except that ‘a few more writers 
were mentioned, especially in the notes, i response to requests by readers of 
the hardcover edition? For this edition the publisher ‘has inchided these 
writers in an addendum to the original note section” (xv; my emphasis). 
Like Samuel Richardson, Ellen Moers enlisted the collaboration of her 
readers, who continue to fill the ranks of women writers. 
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Deborah Epstein 


The “Epic Age”: Realism and Rebellion In Ellen Moers‘s 
Literary Women 


n this brief meditation on what Ellen Moers, quoting Virginia Woolf, 

called the “epic age of women’s writing,” I want to try to account for the 

exhilaration that women of my generation felt when we first read Léter- 
ary Women (1976) and then to consider some of the challenges to that 
sense of elation that have confronted us in the past twenty years (14). For 
me, the experience of reading the book was complicated and deepened by 
the experience of working for Ellen Moers as research assistant when she 
was writing this monumental book with a grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities and I was beginning graduate school at Colum- 
bia. I imbibed the contents of Literary Women in various forms, and both 
its overt and its subliminal influences on me have been immense: my dis- 
sertation and first book, The Apprenticeship of Beatrice Webb (1985), grew 
out of Moers’s observation that a surprising number of nineteenth-century 
women writers were drawn to the subject of industrial life (although I 
should add that she was dismayed that I should be writing on only one 
woman while she was tackling hundreds of them); and my second book, 
Walking the Victorian Streets (1995), written a good many years after Ellen 
Moers’s death, might have had its unconscious origins in a line I discovered 
with shock this past summer while rereading Léterery Women —“We do not 
need to read the scene of Lucy Snowe’s nighttime arrival in Villette to 
know that street-walking is, still today, something different for women 
than for men” (130). But I suspect that, though tied to this book in partic- 
ular ways, I am typical in being able to recognize the seeds of my work in 
Moers’s pages. In a memorial lecture at the University of Connecticut just 
after Moers’s death, Kate Stimpson remarked that each breathless para- 
graph of Léterery Women contained ideas for scores of dissertations and 
books to come. 

But what was it that thrilled us, women and nascent scholars who had 
spent our childhoods reading Austen, the Brontës, and Eliot and our 
young adulthoods captivated by the Women’s Liberation Movement and 
various other forms of social protest in the late 1960s and carly 1970s? It 
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was, I think, that Ellen Moers took the fantasy worlds of our youthful 
reading — worlds that seemed to hold up a psychic mirror to our own in- 
ternal experience, that seemed so powerfully part of our secret, imaginary 
lives —and she showed them to be tied intimately to the gritty realities of 
nineteenth-century life, to the real, lived experience of womanhood, and 
to an impulse to change the world. “Writers of the epic age? Moers wrote, 
“cared less for the growing than for the changing of minds. . . . No period 
of women’s literature more requires the writing of its history on the 
grounds that it did, as much as any literature can, change the world” (14). 

She showed us what Emerson had known and lamented (but many had 
forgotten), that Jane Austen was intensely interested in money and wrote 
of it with a cold, clear eye, that she arranged the characters in Pride and 
Prejudice, for example, on a financial scale “with geometric precision” (68). 
Moers called this “female realism,” and she connected it both to women’s 
desire for the usually out-of-reach economic underpinnings of indepen- 
dence and to women’s sense of being deprived of contact with the Real, 
the workaday world. “Don’t you wish you had a profession —a trade?” she 
quotes Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley Keeldar speaking to her friend Caroline 
Helstone, who answers, “I wish it fifty times a day” (82). Harriet Marti- 
neau wanted to know how buttons were made and wrote as an investiga- 
tive journalist for Dickens’: Household Words “about the manufacture of 
metal, pearl, needle-wrought, engraved, and doth-covered buttons as it 
was carried on in Birmingham in 1852” (Moers 1976, 83). And Florence 
Nightingale wrote in Casandra (1979), in phrases that verge on the em- 
barrassing, “If ever women come in contact with sickness, and crime, and 
poverty in masses, how the practical reality of life revives them. They are 
exhausted, like those who live on opium or on novels all their lives — ex- 
hausted with feelings which lead to no action” (Moers 1976, 41). 

What Moers revealed to us was that those novels we had been living on 
all our lives were themselves expressions of a fascination with the Real; 
they bespoke real personal experience transmuted into fiction, into fanta- 
sies that masked realist impulses. She suggested in one of her most memo- 
rable critical statements that Mary Shelley transformed her traumatic expe- 
riences as the daughter of a woman who died in childbirth and the 
exceedingly young mother herself of sickly and stillborn babies into the 
Gothic birth myth of Frankenstein. And she submitted that “Goblin Mar- 
ket” gave us Christina Rossetti’s lurid fairy-tale version of the erotic life of 
the Victorian nursery and the “savage” relations between brothers and 
sisters. 

Most exhilarating of all, perhaps, was that Ellen Moers established the 
fiction and poetry of women’s “epic age” as a literature of social protest. 
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She found in the works of Frances Trollope, Harriet Martineau, the 
Brontés, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, George Eliot, and Elizabeth Gaskell 
in England, Harriet Beecher Stowe in America, and George Sand in France 
not feminist polemics per se but a deep and pervasive sense that there were 
important links and parallels between the condition of women and the 
condition of the oppressed classes and races of humankind. “Chartists in 
England, millhands in Yorkshire, revolutionaries on the Continent, patri- 
ots in Italy, Catholics and Jews and atheists and foreigners ———-,” she 
wrote, “all victims of prejudice and oppression found champions among 
women writers, but no race of mankind was so widely and commonly as- 
signed to angry women as the slave” (15). What does Jane Eyre, “romance, 
... Melodrama, . . . fantasy of female childhood, have in common with 
Uncle Toms Cabin? she asks rhetorically, and then reminds us of Jane’s 
words early in her “autobiography”: “My blood was still warm, the mood 
of the revolted slave was still bracing me with its bitter vigour . . . like any 
other rebel slave, I felt resolved, in my desperation, to go all lengths” (17). 
From Frances Trollope’s 1836 fugitive slave novel, The Léfs and Adventures 
of Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw; or, Scenes on the Misistppi, to Barrett Brown- 
ings 1856 Civil War poem, “A Curse for a Nation,” to Harriet Martineau’s 
outspoken abolitionist writings, British women evinced a concern with the 
American version of slavery that rivaled their literary and psychic involve- 
ment with the industrial poor of their own country. 

Moers established in a startlingly powerful way that these women un- 
derstood themselves to be engaged in the same enterprise: telling the sto- 
nies of those enslaved by law, convention, or class and acknowledging, 
however obliquely, that this was a woman’s role. Across languages, na- 
tional boundaries, and oceans, they reviewed one anothers books, corre- 
sponded, met, and recognized a common cause. In 1852, just months after 
Unde Toms Cabin was first published in the United States, George Sand 
reviewed the French translation of that novel, referring to it as “the Iliad 
of the blacks” and thanking Stowe for what she had done. (Stowe later 
included an English translation of the review in the preface to her 1889 
edition of Unde Tomes Cabin.) It was in a letter to Stowe about her plans 
for Daniel Deronda that George Eliot produced the now famous statement 
that there was nothing she cared to do more than “to rouse the imagination 
of men and women to a vision of human claims in those races of their 
fellow-men who most differ from them in custom and belief” (Moers 
1976, 39). Barrett Browning met Stowe in Florence, and they later corre- 
sponded about abolitionism in Stowe’s country and nationalism in Barrett 
Brownings adopted one. Of course, the question of slavery was a fit one 
for women to take up, Barrett Browning wrote to a friend perplexed by 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin, clse she “had better subside into slavery and concubi- 
nage herself” (Moers 1976, 40). Finally, Charlotte Brontë responded to 
Uncle Toms Cabin by confessing that she felt humbled “before such a 
mighty subject as that handled in Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s work” and then 
commenting, “I doubt not Mrs. Stowe had felt the iron of slavery enter 
into her heart, from childhood upwards” (Moers 1976, 18). 

Just a decade after the publication of Léterary Women, the idea that 
Stowe could ever have felt the “iron of slavery enter into her heart,” and 
the notion that someone like Moers could ever have believed it so, were 
exposed as naive, the shibboleths of an unexamined liberal feminism. In 
addition to Toril Moi’s 1985 portrait of Moers as a Gradgrindian positivist, 
highly naive about both literature and history, there were more general 
challenges from early postcolonial critiques and Foucauldian accounts of 
the novel. Gayatri Spivak (1989) stood the likes of Moers on their heads. 
Far from being a literature of protest that championed the cause of the 
slave, the worker, and the stranger, nineteenth-century women’s fiction was 
indeed the opposite: an expression of female individualism that was “paid 
for” with British imperialism, a manifesto for middle-class female auton- 
omy that was to be achieved on the backs, so to speak, of the slave, the 
colonized, the dark “other” Victorian feminism ought to be understood as 
complicit with racism and imperialism, and not as their opponent. 

Nancy Armstrong, focusing on the oppressiveness of (middle-class) 
women’s emancipation in relation not to the colonized but to the working 
class, argues that virtually all nineteenth-century fiction enshrines chaste, 
middle-class womanhood as a check on working-class rebelliousness. Mod- 
ern culture has empowered women, Armstrong argues, as the agents of 
social discipline, and the novel participated in this by repeatedly redefining 
political resistance as individual pathology, often female pathology, and by 
rooting it out in favor of the appropriately feminine, middle-class woman. 
Armstrong finds an example of this in Elizabeth Gaskell’s Manchester 
novel Mary Barton, published in the momentous year of 1848. Here, she 
suggests, Gaskell abandons her early efforts to focus on the gap between 
classes and proceeds to “devote all her rhetorical ingenuity to outlawing 
the practice of combination”: “history virtually disappears from her novel 
as class conflict comes to be represented as a matter of sexual misconduct 
and family scandal” (Armstrong 1987, 178). 

Mary Barton, a novel virtually unread by students of Victorian fiction in 
1976, although now regularly included in survey courses and much writ- 
ten about, meant something altogether different to Ellen Moers. She fo- 
cuses almost exclusively on Gaskell’s extraordinary creation of the figure of 
John Barton, union man, Chartist, and, ultimately, political murderer of 
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his boss’s reprehensible son. Aligning her reading of Mary Barton with a 
marnist-realist perspective, Moers introduces her discussion of Gaskell’s 
novel with a laudatory quotation from the preface to a recent Moscow 
edition of the novel. She goes on to discuss the unusual sympathy the novel 
. evokes for its unlikely protagonist: “John Barton became a Chartist, a 
Communist,” she quotes Gaskell, “all that is commonly called wild and 
visionary. Ay! but being visionary is something. It shows a soul, a being 
not altogether sensual; a creature who looks forward for others, if not for 
himself” (27). Moers singles out as remarkable achievements Gaskell’s 
chilling description of the Davenports’ damp, dank, and fever-ridden sub- 
terranean dwelling and her representation of Barton's bitter disappoint- 
ment after Parliament has turned away his Chartist delegation unheard: 
“As long as I live, our rejection of that day will abide in my heart; and as 
long as I live I shall curse them as so cruelly refused to hear us” (29). 

“It must be said that Moers leaves off her discussion of this novel at the 
climactic point of the murder and so never touches on those aspects that 
Armstrong interprets as the abandonment of history. But more recent in- 
terpretations of Mary Berton have offered interesting ways of reading the 
plots of “séxnal misconduct and family scandaF” in nuanced political terms 
(I think of Rosemary Bodenheimer’s work [1988], but also of Hilary 
Schors [1992], and Deirdre d’Albertis’s [1997]) and of highlighting the 
fruitful points of tension between resistance and retreat in Gaskell’s novel, 
between her identification with the working-class murderer and her desire 
to reject him and withdraw from his story. These recent, subtler readings 
reinforce a sense of middle-class ideology and representation as variegated, 
conflicted, contradictory, and multivalent, not monolithic. They have also 
pointed toward a dialectical and mutable relationship between kinds of 
protest in this and other novels: at times the language of class conflict is 
marshaled to describe the oppression of women, at other times this process 
is reversed, and at still others there is an absolute conflation of the causes 
of worker and woman (an example of this occurs in Mary Barton, in which 
the murdered enemy of the union men is also the rakish would-be seducer 
of Mary Barton, the novel’s working-class heroine). Armstrong, if I read 
her correctly, always gives primacy of place to class and always sees that 
class conflict is the one thing driven out of the Victorian novel, often sup- 
planted by the ascendancy of chaste, middle-class femininity. 

In her richly suggestive 1985 essay “Pandora’s Box,” Cora Kaplan com- 
ments on the iconic passage in Jane Eyre when Jane, looking out from the 
heights of Thornfield, muses on the “millions . . . condemned to a stiller 
doom than mine, and millions in silent revolt against their lot.” Kaplan, 
reminding us just how charged this rhetoric would have been in 1847, 
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calls this “a significant moment of incoherence, where the congruence be- 
tween the subordination of women and the radical view of class oppression 
becomes, for a few sentences, irresistible” (173). Yes, Kaplan conchides, 
Bertha must be killed off so that a “moral, Protestant femininity, licensed 
sexuality and a qualified . . . feminism may survive. Yet [and this is the 
important point for me] the text cannot close off or recuperate that mo- 
ment of radical association between political rebellion and gender rebel- 
lion” (174). However Bront#’s novel ends, the meditation on “silent re- 
volt” is indelible. Kaplan’s “moments of incoherence” would seem to be 
those points in a text like Jane Eyre or Mary Barton that allow us to tease 
out the contradictions in the works of the “epic age,” that send us back to 
history, and that remind us of the strains of radicalism that Victorian read- 
ers found in these pages. Some of the recent work on Jame Eyre, influenced 
by the postcolonial turn, has begun to come to terms with these “moments 
of incoherence,” while some engages in what at times feels like a retrospec- 
tive witch-hunt, lumping the likes of Charlotte Brontë with the engineers 
of the imperial project. 

Like Jane Eyre’s rebellious rhetoric from the ramparts of Thornfield or 
John Barton’s cursing of Parliament, Ellen Moers’s vision of the works of 
the “epic age” as a literature of social protest cannot be closed off We felt 
it on our pulses as young readers. We recognized it when encountering 
Elizabeth Rigby’s infamous condemnation of Jane Eyre as a product of the 
same “tone of mind and thought which has overthrown authority and vio- 
lated every code human and divine abroad, and fostered Chartism and re- 
bellion at home” (Kaplan 1985, 173). We shook our heads over it when 
Virginia Woolf wished the woman writer to be “no longer bitter, no longer 
angry . . . no longer pleading and protesting as she writes” (Woolf 1980, 
47). And we understand it through our students who, peering through the 
haze of a Merchant-and-Ivory vision of the nineteenth century, register the 
shock of Elizabeth Gaskell’s description of the Davenports’ cellar dwelling, 
where the father is dying of typhus and children roll on the “wet brick 
floor, through which the stagnant, filthy moisture of the street oozed up; 
the fire-place was empty and black; [and] the wife sat on her husband’s 
chair, and cried in the dank loneliness” ([1848] 1970, 98). In these words 
of Gaskell’s narrator, as in the words of John Barton and Jane Eyre, the 
reader recognizes that spirit of anger, iconoclasm, and rebellion that Moers 
detected in the “epic age.” 
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Sharon O’Brien 


“1 Can Dare to Generalize”: Celebrating Literary Women 


len Moers’s Literary Women (1976) is a classic feminist critical work 
of the 1970s that, like Kate Millett’s Sexual Politics (1970), inspired and 
guided a generation of feminist scholars in asking the simple and then 
profoundly unasked question, How does the fact of gender shape a woman 
writer’s literary imagination? I look back on my own work in the 1970s 
and 1980s, when I was asking that question about Willa Cather, and I see 
the generating texts that gave me new questions to bring to her life and 
work. The first of these was Literary Women, published in 1976; after that 
came Nancy Chodorow’s Reproduction of Mothering (1978) and Sandra M. 
Gilbert and Susan Gubar’s Madwoman in the Attic: The Woman Writer and 
the Nineteenth-Century Literary Imagination (1979). But that originating 
status of Literary Women — boldly lacking a subtitle, laying claim to great 
and unmarked territory—still strikes me as remarkable. Moers’s book is 
one of the few that truly deserve the overused accolade groundbreaking. 
Moers’s study of women writers evolved from work she began as early 
as 1963. In that year I was entering Radcliffe, about to major in English. 
During my four years at Harvard, while Ellen Moers was plunging into 
her study of the female literary imagination, I never saw a woman profes- 
sor, read a woman writer in an American literature course other than Emily 
Dickinson and Anne Bradstreet, or thought that an abstract concept called 
“gender” had anything to do with my life or my education. In these early 
years, even before the women’s movement emerged publicly in the late 
1960s, Ellen Moers was asking the kinds of questions about gender and 
creativity that we are still exploring today. She made the radical and risky 
decision to consider women writers as a separate category — a decision, she 
admits, that once she would have found “insulting” but that she came to 
find necessary (1976, xiii). This was the only way she could explore the 
patterns that connected writers across time and cultures and isolate the 
variable of gender. Placing women writers in conversation with cach other 
allowed. Moers to open several directions of inquiry that would influence 
later critics: she could see what patterns connected women’s plots, meta- 
phors, and imaginations; she could explore the significance of women’s 
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literary inheritance and illuminate the intersection of tradition and the 
individual female talent; she could create groups of writers like Colette, 
Cather, Woolf, and Dinesen and then observe the creative sparks set off by 
what we now call “intertextuality.” 

Like all synthesizers, Moers strove to weave patterns from the threads 
of particular texts and lives. In discussing the bird metaphors women writ- 
crs use to represent confinement and freedom, she writes “The more femi- 
nist the literary conception (if I can dare to generalize), the larger, wilder, 
and crucler come the birds” (246). If her book were to have a subtitle, 
perhaps it should be “I can dare to generalize” As I reread it I love the 
confidence with which she ascends from the specific to the level of abstrac- 
tion we rather inelegantly call “meta” I love the risks she takes on this 
flight, the lack of the measured and perhaps defensive caution I learned 
in graduate school, when the adjective “nuanced” was one of the highest 
accolades you could gain from a professor (a delicate word meaning, I 
too feminist). 

Well, there’s a time to qualify, but what I learn from Ellen Moers as I 
reread Léterary Women is that there’s also a time to fly, a time to really let 
it rip, a time to hang a generalization out there like a banner and watch it 
ripple and snap in the wind. 

If there is one ruthless activity that seeks to dominate and shape 
life itself, it is writing. (xvi) 

Literature is the only intellectual field to which women, over a 
long stretch of time, have made an indispensable contribution. One 
cannot talk rationally of the English novel, or of French Romanti- 
cism, or of the American short story and modern poetry, without 
discussing women writers. (xi) 

Each of the four [Stein, Cather, Colette, Woolf] did something to 
the prose of her native tongue from which it has not yet recovered. 


Memory itself is an act of possession in Willa Cather’s work. (238) 

In our own time there has been no clear index to the revival of a 
specifically female impetus to literature than the return to women’s 
writing of a crucial scene, the maternal deathbed. (239) 

If there is anything the recent wide availability of printed pornog- 


raphy has taught us, it is the meagerness in layman’s English of sexual 
terms. (256) 
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Sometimes critics who generalize like this make me uneasy when they deal, 
in any detail, with writers I know well. I look admiringly up at the canopy 
of their overarching theories but balk when they turn to the specifics, too 
aware of the evidence they leave out, the details from the life and work 
that don’t prove their points. Then I begin to wonder whether the theoreti- 
cal canopy is resting on unstable supports, about to spin off in a high wind. 

Reading Ellen Moers on Willa Cather, I do not feel this disquiet. Usu- 
ally she’s right on target, as when she says, of Cather’s transformative trip 
to the Southwest in 1912, “from it we date her serious beginnings as a nov- 
elist” (259). Or when she gives us her brilliant description of Cather’s land- 
scapes, suggesting —long before we were talking about camouflage, sub- 
texts, displacement—how much “unguarded sexuality” Cather projected 
into the topography of canyon, mesa, desert, plateau (258). How many of 
us could read The Song of the Lark again without being influenced by 
Moers’s reading of the Panther Canyon sequences, which she gives us sim- 
ply by making the remark about sexuality and then quoting Cather without 
comment: “One of those abrupt fissures with which the earth in the South- 
west is riddled. . . . It was accessible only at its head. The canyon walls, for 
the first two hundred feet below the surface, were perpendicular cliffs, 
striped with even-running strata of rock. From there on to the bottom the 
sides were less abrupt, were shelving, and lightly fringed with pinons and 
dwarf cedars. The effect was that of a gentler canyon within a wilder one. 
The dead city lay at the point where the perpendicular outer wall ceased 
and the V-shaped inner gorge began” (258). 

In reading Moers on Cather, I sometimes confront generalizations that 
make me uneasy, times when the theoretical canopy begins to slip from its 
moorings. “All the fiction from Willa Cather’s greatest period centers on 
the death of a mother-figure,” she writes (239). AH the fiction? My Mortal 
Enemy, yes, A Lost Lady, yes, but what about The Profesors House? Death 
figures. But then I start to think metaphorically, because I know Moers is 
worth listening to, and wonder if she’s thinking of the sewing dummies 
we mect at the beginning of The Professors House, the “forms” to which the 
professor is inordinately attached. Are these representations of the child’s 
thwarted desire for the mother who would never abandon her? One form 
seems “ample and billowy (as if you might lay your head upon its deep- 
breathing softness and rest safe forever),” yet “if you touched it you 
suffered a severe shock, no matter how many times you had touched it 
before. It presented the most unsympathetic surface imaginable . . . very 
disappointing to the tactile sense, yet always fooling you again” (Cather 
1990, 107). Could there be any better description of our desire for the 
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unattainable mother that gets channeled into the form of relationships, 
into a pattern (even the terminology of sewing and yearning intermingle) 
that we keep seeking and finding, even as it fails to satisfy, even because it 
fails to satisfy? 

When I turn to Death Comes for the Archbishop, though, I have to disagree 
with Moers. She might point me toward the Virgin Mary and the womb- 
like cave where the archbishop finds troublesome refuge, but I think it is 
distorting the novel to fit it into the “primal mother” paradigm. Here 
Moers’s generalizing aim and verb (“centers on”) need to be questioned. 
But this is all to the good: her sweeping statement sends me back to Cath- 
er’s fiction, and in the interplay between text and generalization I find 
room for Moers’s perspective as well as my own. Her daring generaliza- 
tions are useful even when they are not wholly explanatory because they 
Se neo ie a A And because 
they make me think. 

What I find so satisfying about Léterery Women is the way Moers moves 
back and forth between provocative synthesizing generalizations and tac- 
tile patterns of particulars, as she ‘does in her final chapter, “Metaphors.” 
Here she asks us to consider the ways in which women writers both chal- 
lenge male-authored metaphors and construct their own, often telling their 
rebellious stories through metaphor more than direct statement, as if fol- 
lowing Emily Dickinson’s advice to “Tell all the Truth but tell it slant” Her 
discussion of the metaphors of the jewelry box and the open “oceanic” 
landscape in Cather’s writing sparked my thinking about Cather’s use of 
metaphor to mirror the woman artist’s discovery of her creative power, and 
when I wrote my biography I traced Cather’s artistic growth through her 
configurations of space and landscape. Cather used the metaphors of the 
box and the drawer — suggesting, in their closed or open states, repression 
or self-expression —in her letters as well as her fiction. If it had not been 
for Ellen Moers’ brilliant reading of women’s metaphors, I am not sure I 
would have ended my biography where I did, with an image from a letter 
Cather wrote to her editor: if she wanted’to find the West again, she told 
Ferris Greenslet, she could always go back and open The Song of the Lark — 
she would only have to lift the lid. - 

Like the expansive landscapes she explores, Moers is open to the com- 
plexity and multiplicity of women writers’ lives and work. She sees gender 
as the major force shaping literary expression — this is her focus — but she 
is open to other readings as well, as when she observes that in Cather’s 
landscapes we perceive “not the woman in the writer so much as the mys- 
tic—an aspect of Willa Cather’s temperament that requires, I believe, more 
examination” (260). She is right, and I think that the second half of Cath- 
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er’s life, which I have yet to write, will be more illuminated if I ask more 
questions about spirituality than about gender. It’s impressive to me that 
in this carly feminist study — devoted, after all, to the question of gender — 
Moers could make that observation, acknowledging that important terri- 
tory exists outside her paradigms. 

Moers’s refusal to qualify her exuberant and insightful generalizations 
in part seems strategic: she knew she was taking a risk in grouping women 
writers by gender and she believed this was a risk worth taking. She had 
the confidence to support her claims, and she did not want to weaken a 
work that I believe she also knew was groundbreaking by offering too 
many “on the other hands.” And in part her generalizations connect to the 
historical moment at which she was writing: not having a long tradition 
of feminist literary scholarship that mapped out the territory, Moers was 
conveying to her readers the widespread patterns she had discovered that 
linked the work of women writers. 

Moers considered her book a “celebration? of women writers’ lives and 
work. “I have made no effort at all to avoid praise,” she writes (xvi). I find 
that statement refreshing, having been brought up in a critical era when 
we are supposed to expose writers’ blind spots, ideological compromises, 
and unconscious contradictions. In writing of Ellen Moers I also have 
made no effort to avoid praise. In fact, I want to walk right up to praise 
and offer it to her, along with my gratitude. She wrote an important book, 
inspiring and provoking and challenging, a book that made a difference 
for me and other feminist literary scholars who came of age in the 1970s 
and 1980s. I am thankful that Literary Women was there for us, one of the 


lanterns guiding the way and letting us know we were on the right path. 


Department of English 
Dickinson College 
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Marita DI Battista 


Memorlalizing Motherhood: Literary Women 
and Modernity 


erhaps nothing so marks Ellen Mocrs’s Literary Women as a work of 
twenty years past than its subtitle: The Great Writers. In arguing that 
separate and serious attention be paid to women’s literature as the litera- 
ture that could only have been written by women, Moers embraces rather 
than avoids the daunting criteria of monumentality, grandeur, and massive 
and poised accomplishment. We tend to be less exacting, more democratic 
in our critical determinations about who or what is worthy of literary 
study. We pride ourselves that the women’s literary tradition is hospitable 
to women struggling to express themselves despite limited education, lim- 
ited means, and of course limited time apart from the domestic duties 
(drudgeries even!) customarily assigned them. Truth to life rather than lit- 
erary power is our overriding criterion. Moers’s enthusiasm for genius has 
not proved as irresistible as her more general reflections on “what it meant 
to be at once a woman and a writer”? 

But it is just this enthusiasm that inspirits her book from the outset. 
Literary Women opens with an epigraph in which Moers playfully but 
pointedly changes the gender in Emerson’s famous definition of a poet so 
that the radical convictions that animate her study will first disclose them- 
selves within the imperturbability of Emerson’s prophetic rhetoric. The 
result is the dictum, at once grandiose and matter-of-fact in the Emerson- 
ian mode, that “the young woman reveres women of genius, because, to 
speak truly, they are more herself than she is... . For all women live by 
truth and stand in need of expression” (3). My own point here is not that 
Moers, writing twenty-odd years ago, needed to invoke Emerson’s cultural 
authority to buttress her own pronouncements nor that she was so emanci- 
pated that she could freely play with the language of the fathers at a time 
when such licenses were rarer than they are now. What strikes the latter- 
day reader is the apparent lack of irony qualifying this declaration, which 
orients the book that follows. The epigraph makes the scope and intention 


1 Moers 1977, xiii. All citations are to this 1977 edition, one that has served me weil for 
twenty years. 
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subject will be the charismatic erample of female genius, not those solidari- 
ties forged out of women’s common experiences, 

Such commonalities, of course, are acknowledged and duly honored in 
the sentence that inaugurates her study of the working life of literary 
women: “A woman’s life is hard in its own way, as women have always 
known and men have rarely understood” (3). Yet Moers insists that her 
task is not to linger over the “surfaces of women’s lives, but to track the 
deep creative strategies of the literary mind at work upon the fact of fe- 
male” (xiv). To appreciate the critical daring as well as ideological import 
of Moers’s ground-breaking study, one should recall that Moers proposed 
her genealogy of great writers at a time, an ongoing time I would venture, 
when the ideology of sisterhood dominated progressive and utopian think- 
ing as a model of creative, socially productive relationships. Writing in the 
mid-1970s, Moers reflected: 

Today it is fashionable to talk of the sisterhood of feminism as para- 

digm of that strength which issues from equality, but there is more in 

women’s literature about the timeless bond of teaching, which links 
mother to daughter and teacher to pupil as equal to equal. “Mon 
enfant—allons chercher ensemble” are the words of dedication in 
equality that George Sand addressed to her daughter, when in her 
most feminist mood; and Mary Wollstonecraft has her pedagogue, 

Mrs. Mason, say, “You are now candidates for my friendship” to the 

little girls in her charge, when their “advancement in virtue” has pro- 

gressed far enough toward that state of female perfection defined as 

equality of pupil with teacher. (349) 

Moers’ literary women are mothers and daughters before they are sisters. 
Sisters are born or presumed equal; daughters must labor to attain equality, 
must “advance” in Wollstonecraft’s prescription, to the state of perfection 
held in trust, as it were, by the teacher-mother. Moers, distinctly Emerson- 
than sorority. She is in fact the first literary historian after Virginia Woolf 
to champion the inestimable value of seclusion for the female writer. 
“There must somewhere be a world apart, remote, serene, and orderly, 
where feminine authority can reign supreme,” she writes, and then notes 
that “modern writers have gone even farther afield to find the metaphorical 
lands, Willa Cather to the Nebraska frontier, Sigrid Undset to the feudal 
middle ages” (350). Nursery, schoolroom, matriarchal farm, a room of 
one’s own— these are the sites Moers designates and explores as domains 
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of female creativity. But these are not the sanctuaries of feminist solidarity 
and fellow feeling; they are the isolated preserves of the Great Mothers. 

Not friendly, helpful, indulgent, wise, kindly—or not just these — but 
great. In this judgment Moers remains adamant. Her ethic of greatness — 
for that is what it becomes in the course of her own great book — responds 
to an emotional and cultural fact to which she seems particularly sensitive. 
She begins her study by singling out women who, in the self-assessment of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, had succeeded primarily by virtue of their deadly 
determination. Stowe, the first literary woman Moers profiles, impresses 
by the sheer audacity of her ambition when measured against the Sisy- 
phean labor of “rowing against wind and tide” (Stowe’s words). Wind and 
tide are, of course, consciously poetic figures for the solicitations, often 
trivial, many peremptory, that beset Stowe as she attempts to write. Stowe 
confides how she has been “called off at least a dozen times: once for the 
fish man, to buy a codfish; once to see a man who had brought me some 
barrels of apples; once to see a book-man; then to Mrs. Upham, to see 
about a drawing I promised to make for her; then to nurse the baby; then 
into the kitchen to make a chowder for dinner; and now I am at it again.” 
But if Moers cannily engages our sympathy with this vivid anecdote ex- 
cerpted from Stowe’s letters, she immediately advises that “there were 
some lucky ones, lucky by birth, circumstance, physique, temperament es- 
pecially: that miracle of temperament which creates its own luck” (5). 
“Temperament which creates its own luck” — this is, I submit, as demysti- 
fied yet reverent a definition of genius as one is likely to encounter in much 
unqualified assertions of artistic greatness. Although Moers writes know- 
ingly about the domestic routines and social conventions that make a wom- 
an’s life hard in a way men rarely understand, she firmly maintains that gen- 
ius creates its own luck, is the subject rather than the object of social deter- 
minations. Who believes, much less would venture, such a thought today? 
Yet Moers does, even insists on it. 

Moers’s insistence that genius is self-determining and self dependent is 
not personal (itself a reflex of her own critical temperament), but deeply, 
unapologetically ideological. By making achievement her touchstone, 
Moers aspires to counter, as if once and for all, the perennial stereotype 
from experience, that it is authentic to the degree that it is intuitive and 
artless. “The spontaneous, the instinctive, the natural, the informal, the anti- 
classical, and the artless” — these terms of art, she complains, “have been 
associated with the woman's voice in literature from the beginning of time.” 
Moers objects to considering any of these qualities as characteristic of, 


much less intrinsic to, woman’ literary art, but she singles out spontaneity 
for inspiring a “terrifying ambivalence” in literary women “for it can be 
read as a challenge to genius— or as an excuse for failed work. It can char- 
acterize the art that springs from the richest and deepest reaches of the 
imagination — or the art that clearly lacks and clearly requires more con- 
trol” (249). 

For her part, Moers is intent on writing a history of literary women 
who have responded to the technical challenges of their art with visible, 
often astounding success. Her history is indeed rather remarkable in the 
degree to which she will countenance those successful literary women for 
whom she herself feels little imaginative or emotional sympathy. Occu- 
pying a singular place in that history is that woman of genius, Madame de 
Statl, whose greatest literary creation and alter ego, Corinne, gives Moers 
her most charismatic yet suspect archetype of female genius: the per- 
forming heroine. Moers was one of the first feminist critics to exhort us to 
take Madame de Statl’s Corinne seriously, as she knew she must if she was 
to insinuate her love of greatness, since Corimme was the preeminent 
fantasy-myth of female genius in the tradition. But Moers also warns her 
readers that Corinne is potentially the most perilous model for the literary 
daughter to imitate. Moers could appreciate, even affirm “the myth of the 
famous woman talking, writing, performing, to the applause of the world” 
(268) because it might inspirit women writers encouraged by the very pos- 
sibility, however remote, of acclaim in an age that generally denied them 
any active role or visible recognition in the public sphere. Still, it soon 
becomes clear that Moers herself is highly suspicious of the Romantic, 
anticlassical audacities of Corinne’s bardic.performances. Corinne epito- 
mizes for Moers the emotional lures and gratifications of self-display, but 
also its aesthetic and moral snares. 

How baleful the temptation of self-display was to Moers’s critical imagi- 
nation can be gauged by the most astonishing judgment rendered in Léter- 
ary Women, a judgment proffered against one of the most beloved of Victo- 
nan heroines, Dorothea Brooke. “Dorothea Brooke in Middlemarch? she 
writes, “is the worst kind of product of the myth of Corinne (and the worst 
sort of influence on novelists like Doris Lessing) for she is good for noth- 
ing bwt to be admired. An arrogant, selfish,-spoiled, rich beauty, she does 
little but*harm in the novel. Ignorant in the extreme and mentally idle 
(without feeling any of the guilt of Jane Austen’s heroines for their failure 
to read) Dorothea has little'of interest to say, but a magnificent voice to 
say it in” (296). This is arguably the most remarkable moment in Léerary 
Women, a point at-which- literary criticism assumes the form of moral re- 
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buke. Moers castigates Dorothea for the sin of inattention, for languishing 
in an ignorance that stems from mental idleness rather than restricted 
opportunity. Especially noteworthy is her stern disapproval of Dorothea’s 
failure to read — that most literary of failings. Behind Moers’s censure is the 
impatience of a well-read but also worldly woman who admires and would 
promote a female heroinism that is determined and active, a heroinism that 
does not dally in amateurish pursuits but labors to master the great issues, 
indeed the very arts, of life. We can take the measure of Moers’s distress at 
the spoilage of female talent in her observation that “an excess of early 
praise for amateur accomplishment may have done more than all the hard- 
ship of woman’s lot to separate minor from major achievement among 
literary women” (300). I doubt whether such an unsentimental assessment 
could be made so unreservedly today, when social and political determina- 
tions — the hardship of womans lot —are routinely invoked as the source 
of value and interest in women’s writing. I further doubt that many practic- 
ing critics would openly subscribe to Moers’s stern adviso that “the artist's 
life is not for spoiled children” (304). We may have lost the habit of making 
such judgments along with the distinctions, still so dear and obvious to 
Moers, between minor and major achievement. The consciousness of such 
distinctions is especially pronounced in Moers’s attitude toward the spoiled 
daughters of art. The spoiled child is indeed the figure who haunts Literary _ 
Women, a reproach, we might say, to bad mothering. 

Modernity makes its salutary presence felt initially as an antidote or as- 
tringent counterexample to the “bad” mothering that indulges rather than 
disciplines the talented young. In Moers’s wonderful phrase, the “good” 
mother is the “Scheherezade of the nursery,” a teller of tales but also a 
dispenser of moral instruction. She is the Mother apprehended in her 
power as Educator and Custodian of Culture. This consolidation of the 
mother’s cultural and moral authority is registered, Moers argues, in a lin- 
guistic event of great historical importance “to literature, to pedagogy, and 
to heroinism: the official change in title from la Gowvernante to le Gowver- 
nesr which marked the climax of power in the career of Mme de Genlis, 
the eighteenth-century writer and educator. From Gowpernants to Gowper- 
newr is a change as momentous in French as it is in English, for Governess 
is in the nursery, and Governor rules the world. And the educating heroine, 
as the writings of Mme de Genlis were among the earliest to show, stands 
for the heroinism of power” (325-26). This momentous accession to 
power reflects, according to Moers, “something new, something distinc- 
tive of modernity itself” (xi). A distinctly modern phenomenon, the hero- 
inism of power, which accords an unprecedented and preeminent place to 
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woman’s cultural as well as emotional authority, attains its most influential 
and sublime form in the greatest of all governing and teaching ranks: the 
Mother. 

According to Moers, literary modernism develops under the spell of 
educating heroinism. Modern literary women, she observes, are especially 
drawn to the qualities that are inculcated by Educating Heroinism — sever- 
ity, authority, timelessness, and isolation — which are also the qualities that 
empower and consecrate their art. They are precocious students as well 
as dutiful daughters and in their maturity come to regard the Mother’s 
governance with equal degrees of filial esteem and defiance. They become 
keenly aware of the mother’s seduction, the erotic ambivalence, even du- 
plicity that enforces her emotional and moral rule. In modern times, Moers 
proposes, “the mother-daughter relationship which lies at the base of edu- 
cating heroinism undergoes a characteristic twist: now it is not the parent’s 
but the child’s viewpoint which dominates” (354). This shift in perspec- 
tive, which now privileges the childs over the parents point of view, 
is one of the distinguishing.features of modemity itself. It transforms 
received notions of the sex relation. Even more disturbing, it permits us 
to see that the mother-daughter relation may entail a “peculiar sexual 
drama—a sexuality without fulfillment, virtually without kindness” (353). 
Moers, as is her way, almost off-handedly remarks that the “modern” treat- 
ment of the sex relation, manifested in the growing neglect or outright 
satire of the courtship and marriage plot in modern fiction, can be traced 
to the daughter’s restiveness with her mother’s instruction in a “sexuality 
without fulfillment.” The Scheherezade of the nursery may have regaled 
her daughter with traditional tales of love, but the daughter’s updated ver- 
sion recounts the thousand and one aberrations and fatalities of modern 
love: “the disparities of age; the odd pairings (or triplings or quadruplings) 
of lovers; the sexual disjunctions outside custom and marriage; the fan- 
tasies, sterilities, fetishes” (353). Such “modern” treatments of the sexual 
drama are not limited to restive-or rebellious daughters, of course; they 
mark a generational and historical shift in attitudes toward the family, 
power, and sexuality. Moers argues that the special contribution of literary 
women to modernism was to document this historical shift through the 
vantage point of the daughter, who is at once subject to, and in recoil from, 
the mother’s profound emotional and cultural sway. Moers, no more than 
ourselves, seems to have little cause to dispute Woolf’s contention that “we 
think back through our mothers if we are women.” But Moers penetrates 
deeper into the troubled heart of the mother-daughter relation than Woolf 
did in A Rooms of One’s Own (though not, it must be stressed, in her fiction) 
in attributing to modem women the insight — at times the highly refined 
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instinctual knowledge — thar their future as writers might be divined, if not 
always secured, around the maternal deathbed. 

In imagining such a scene, the daughter is released from her thralldom 
to the mother she had revered as Custodian of Culture and Keeper of all 
Human Affections. Moers proposes that the daughter’s re-creation of the 
maternal deathbed and her unsentimental depiction of “the character of 
the aging female tyrant” (364) epitomize the emotional as well as aesthetic 
revolution accomplished by the four great women writers who dominate 
her account of literary modernism: Willa Cather and Colette, both born in 
‘1873, Gertrude Stein, born a year later, and Virginia Woolf, born eight 
years later. All were women who came of age during the twilight years of 
those goddesses of the nineteenth century— the great queen mothers. By 
memorializing the matriarchs who reigned over their childhood, they en- 
sured that their power would never come again. Or so Moers contends, in 
one of the most richly suggestive remarks in Literary Women: “They wrote 
of the power and grandeur of motherhood with an air of finality, as if what 
they were describing would never come again; as if there would never 
more be any mothers. They do not write of harassed, frantic, young moth- 
ers, but of mature, calm women of still, sculptural beauty” (359). 

Yet it is less the grandeur of the Victorian mothers than the eminence 
of the modern daughters that haunts even as it impresses Moers. So much 
is apparent in her claim that Cather, Stein, Woolf, and Colette collectively 
represent a “peak of achievement from which our own later time may well 
seem, if not a falling away, clearly a descent” (355). An emotional chill 
endemic to high estates permeates her humbling encounter with these lit- 
erary daughters who in turn have become, in Stein’s phrase, the “Mothers 
of us AIL” The ambivalence toward genius that Moers so acutely discerns 
and analyzes in her general remarks is strangely personalized as she herself 
assumes the perspective of the awed, if somewhat resentful, daughter 
of them.” “As a company,” she confesses, “I can’t help visualizing them 
blocked out together in stone as a sort of Henry Moore grouping — mas- 
sive sculptural forms, somber, solid, and remote, with heavy shoulders, 
strongly modeled skulls, and perhaps a hole—in the Moore style — where 
the heart is” (356). The general impression conveyed by this grouping is 
monumentality in the modern style — serene, impersonal, abstract, and ce- 
rebral. The arresting detail is the hole where the heart is—or ought to be. 
The absence of the heart could be taken as Moers’s own figure for the 
calculated and principled refusal of sentimentality in the modernist com- 
memoration of a motherhood “virtually without kindness.” Certainly the 
modernity of literary women would appear to us in quite a different light 
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had Moers chosen to minimize or ignore the raw, even heartless, revolt of 
literary daughters, the resistance they mounted against the subtle tyrannies 
of educating mothers. Such mothers were modernism’s most powerful and 
complex symbols of civilization; hence the need to memorialize, but also 
to exorcize them. “To see such women both as objects of inspiration and as 
threats to selfhood; to see them simultaneously afar and near—from 
within the female mind and body, within the nursery, the kitchen, the 
dressing table —is the woman writer’s gift to modem literature,” she con- 
cludes (365). 

Moers’s own gift to the feminist criticism of modern literature is to see 
and sustain this double vision of the great mothers. Her great teaching is 
that ambivalence is the lot ordained for daughters taught by their example, 
caught in their spell. We may all be ambivalent before the exacting standard 
of greatness, and Moers recognizes as much, but to shrink from its example 
is also to relinquish its sublimities. sca aaa ae Gace T 
refuses to do either. 
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Jill Dolan, City University of New York 


ue-tllen Case, in The Domain-Matrix: Performing Lesbian at the End 

of Print Cultwre, addresses how one can approach lesbian subjects 

through the virtual reality of cyberspace and the shifting properties of 
the now ubiquitous screen. Her book’s content and form move between 
and among media, as she traverses the ground between performance qua 
performance and the meanings of the “meatless” environments of chat 
rooms, bulletin boards, and virtual theatrical spaces. Ann Pellegrini, in Per- 
to the unconscious of the flesh, reading live (and mediated) performances 
for the residues of identification, desire, and longing that they trace across 
culture. Taken together, these books mark the edges of a generation of 
lesbian, feminist, and queer writing about performance, representation, 
and culture. 

Pellegrini’s Performance Anxseties offers deft readings of key texts in the 
psychoanalytic literature in ways that are both clarifying and compelling, 
while also pulling the texts consistently toward the social and historical by 
applying their insights to representation. Performance here takes on wide 
variety, as Pellegrini looks at books, films, and performance for the ways 
they shape cultural meanings and social subjectivities. Her tactic is to offer 
a close reading of one text that creates a web of citationality, a conversation 
among theorists and sources, performances and commentators, critics and 
audiences. She admirably holds gender, race, and sexuality in tension, in 
her performance examples and in her careful critical method, so that the 
cumulative effect is of readings that tightly interweave these already inextri- 
cable vectors of identity. 

Pellegrini’s analysis traces Jewishness and gender through readings of 
Sarah Bernhardt and her predecessor, Rachel, to the more ambivalent, 
multivocal performances of Sandra Bernhard, which rest much less easily 
across the edges of race (Jewish and African-American), sexuality, and class. 
Her chapter on Bernhard is one of the best in the book, teasing out various 
theoretical suppositions through a text that is complicated by its address, 
its framing, and its reception. She suggests that “Bernhard’s open avowal 


Pecmusmon to repcint a book or film review printed m this sechon may be obtamed only from the 
emthor(s). 
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of the co-implicating structure of identity categories illuminates what so 
often seems just a theoretical abstraction: gender and race performatives” 
(61). Pellegrini’s effort to read these handy abstractions into material situa- 
tions of performance and reception gives her thinking pragmatic force and 
makes it useful for those of us committed to performance as a cultural 
practice. 

Her discussion of Anna Deavere Smith also insightfully engages psy- 
choanalysis to get at the implications of this oft-cited performer’s work. 
Reading Smith allows Pellegrini to work through a theory of (dis)identifi- 
cation that accounts for Smith’s performance from a place of “unlikeness” 
with her quoted interlocutors. Pellegrini clarifies a politics of identification 
that is ambiguous and ambivalent, but also productive, in its effort to cre- 
ate spaces for colliding differences while using performance as a site for 

Case more explicitly engages the ideological disputes raised by anti- 
identitarian propositions in queer theory. Hers is a more polemical tract, 
taking on and attempting to explode much of the theoretical work cur- 
rently in-academic ascendancy. Although both authors are concerned with 
performance and representation, Case’s approach is more marxist than 

is Pellegrini’s psychoanalytic — though deeply historical and materialist — 
method. When they do tread the same territory, their critical differences 
are notable. For-instance, Case too discusses work by Smith, but she lodges 
her analysis within a pointed critique of the demise of the collective as a 
political or performance-generating structure in the face of the rise of the 
individual as a privatized consumer and solo performance maker. Case 
writes, “The desire for the neo-individualist stage is manifested in the 
prominence of the work of Anna Deavere Smith, who subsumes cross- 
ethnic debates in her one-woman shows” (23). 

Case’s project questions the status of the lesbian body within the “new 
cybersphere” (1). Her argument ranges widely, from a jeremiad against 
queer performativity and a proposed recharging of essentialism to a revis- 
iting of the work of the late Communist playwright Heiner Mueller and 
the possibilities of artistic and political collectivity. She critiques performa- 
tive writing for its attachment to print in a culture dominated by the dis- 
embodiments of the screen. She challenges what she sees as queer theory's 
“collusion with global capitalist uses of such strategies” as commodity cul- 
ture: “As the critique withdraws from notions of communities or subcul- 
tures into the sign esbiam’ slipping among market strategies, it often be- 
comes what it secks to critique” (37). 

Very little theoretical work across disciplines is safe from Case’s exco- 
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feminist film theory, she argues that “the study of identification, rather 
than the study of . . . industrial production, motivated the critique for- 
ward” (70). Some might argue that feminist theorizing has done both 
profitably, along with the textual criticism foundational to this work. And 
although she critiques performative writing, Case engages in a self- 
consciousness about her own process, describing the movement of her text 
over the computer screen in ways that some might also call performative. 

The computer screen graphics that are reprinted around the borders of 
the pages in the first section of the book, the changing typefaces in the 
second, and the Windows screen-saver-influenced overlay in the third si- 
multancously support and belie Case’s point about the end of print culture. 
They constantly remind the reader that she is still holding a book, that the 
cursor-like arrows pointing her into hypertext are, in their print transla- 
tion, really no more than stylized footnote markers or indexical signs. Yet 
the writing itself does achieve the nonlinear effect to which Case graphi- 
cally aspires, as Mueller bumps up against Split Britches and the WOW 
Cafe, as films become sites of engagement along with theater and perfor- 
mance. Because her project is “to resituate the term ‘performing lesbian’ 
... in relation to the ‘meat’ of materialist practices” (128), she returns 
again and again to the live body in performance. It is crucial to the feminist 
lesbian materialist project and to theater and performance studies, in which 
her work has been so influential, that Case’s domain retains the lesbian 
body as its primary subject of address. 

Case’s book offers a lively, engaged reading experience, one resolutely 
tied to her persuasive critique of marginalized social movements in Ameri- 
can (and global) culture. Her voice rings out against confining academic, 
intellectual, and market structures. Pellegrini in many ways writes within 
those structures, offering elegant analyses of the products of culture that 
demonstrate the force of intellectual engagement. Taken together, The 
Domatn-Matrix and Performance Anxicties offer. a range of styles through 
which feminist, lesbian, and queer thinkers might engage in intellectual 
and cultural activism. 1 
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The Constructed Body: AIDS, Reproductive Technology, and Ethics. By Julien S. 
Murphy. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995. 


AIDS TV: Identity, Comousnity, and Alternative Video. By Alexandra Juhasz. 
Durham, N.C., and London: Duke University Press, 1995. 


Harry C. Denny, Long Island University, Brooklyn 


s | tapped out a revision of this review, a bit of guilt swept over me: I 

had skipped an ACT UP/Philadelphia protest at Bryn Mawr College. 

The action focused on an appearance by Donna Shalala, U.S. Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, and on the Clinton administration’s deci- 
sion to continue a ban on federal funding for needle exchange programs. 
Despite lukewarm support, the administration relented under pressure 
from drug czar Barry McCaffrey, who sought a supposedly “consistent” 
message on drug use in America. Despite convincing research about the 
efficacy of needle exchanges, the Clinton administration chose to continue 
to ignore a pragmatic method of community-based HIV prevention. 
While our brothers and sisters die (as the protesters chanted), the govern- 
ment neglects those with the least voice and power. As a queer white boy, 
I also feel guilty reviewing two books that discuss the complicated relation- 
ship between AIDS and women. I proceed with an awareness of the ironic 
position from which I operate. By examining Julien S. Murphy's The Con- 
tested Body and Alexandra Juhasz’s AIDS TV, I exercise an authority that 
both Murphy and Juhasz describe and critique. 

Like much of the larger corpus of AIDS scholarship, these books attend 
to the dynamics of authority, agency, representation, and power, particu- 
larly as they concern women and the HIV pandemic. In her collected es- 
says on AIDS, reproductive technology, and ethics, Murphy charts the 
ways that popular understandings of AIDS affect women in dramatic, ma- 
terial ways. Using feminist-informed phenomenology, she notes how the 
meaning(s) affixed to AIDS and the bodies that signal HIV disease manage 
our emotional, psychological, and cognitive responses to the epidemic 
(45). She argues that public policy on AIDS education often fails to con- 
sider strategies for reaching women. For example, needle exchange pro- 
grams are insufficient to meet the needs of injecting drug users (including 
female ones), and safe sex edicts forget that women often lack power in 
or physical compromises when negotiating sex with partners. Murphy also 
explores the ways that race, sex, and economic status affect women’s cr- 
periences with AIDS and health care delivery. In addition, she examines 
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reproductive technologies and their competition for and support of wom- 
ens bodily autonomy. With the advent of postmortem maternal ventila- 
tion, the state’s interest, which often prioritizes the rights of the fetus over 
those of the woman, can eclipse women’s agency over their bodies even in 
death. In vitro gestation technologies advertise greater reproductive free- 
dom, the opening up of reproduction to infertile or homosexual couples, 
and also the potential devaluation of women’s place in society (a patriar- 
chal, sexist fantasy come true: women as moot reproductive figures). 

The Constructed Bodys conclusions (calling for women’s agency and em- 
powerment as well as for socially responsible health care to which all have 
access) are laudable, but Murphy’s understanding of HIV disease and its 
implication for safe sex education is troubling. She collapses HIV and 
AIDS and rarely deconstructs this popular understanding of the illness. 
About the ethical problems of “safe sex,” Murphy asks, “What are the im- 
plications of sexual intimacy when it involves the risk of death?” (26). Both 
here and throughout, AIDS is subtly understood as something that inevi- 
tably ends in death, which is simply not the case. AIDS does not equal 
death, and people Fring with AIDS understand it as part of their lives and 
identities, not merely as some terminal sentence. When women negotiate 
sex with any partner, the issue should be maintaining a sex-positive outlook 
and making choices about sexual practices with an awareness of the level 
of HIV-infection risk. Women should be able to use HIV prevention as an 
occasion to reclaim and celebrate sex, not to make something always al- 
ready foreboding and taboo even more so. 

This kind of emphasis on empowering people living with HIV and 
AIDS is a central issue in Juhasz’s AIDS TV. She analyzes mainstream and 
alternative: video representations of AIDS, juxtaposing narrative, meta- 
phor, and the implications of technical aspects of video production. In 
careful but hush readings of visual texts, Juhasz describes the strategies of 
coverage of AIDS and HIV education, whose logic also manages white 
heterosexual compassion and sense of proximity to the epidemic. In its 
see ote aucune gies E E E a E 
cation and representation fails to reach most minority communities ‘a 
fined by race, class, sex, sexuality, and age. Juhasz also examines alternative 
video projects that promote more accurate community representation and 
circulate HIV and AIDS ‘education that is responsive to local needs. The 
most powerful section of the text is an auto-ethnographic account of the 
Women’s AIDS Video Enterprise (WAVE). Through brutally honest self- 
reflection and analysis of the group’s dynamics and products, Juhasz ilhis- 
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powerful evidence for the need to change the one-size-fits-all approach of 
public HIV/AIDS education policy. 

However, Juhasz relies on a problematic logic of broadcast network rep- 
resentations of AIDS as bad and alternative video representations as good. 
On some level, such a distinction is indeed valid: the “face” of AIDS on 
television has hurt the cause more than it has helped. On another level, 
though, Juhasz’s flattening of potential readings of AIDS programming is 
too determinist: people do not necessarily read texts predictably. Because 
job of AIDS activists is to foster widespread critical attention to the politics 
of popular representations of HIV and AIDS. While alternative video proj- 
ects are extremely valuable, people outside—and, often, within — urban 
centers may have little access to media beyond the major outlets. It is im- 
portant to understand how people (particularly those who are least served 
by AIDS policy and education) generate and negotiate meaning and re- 
spond to the techniques of educators and policy makers. In other words, 
how might people’s use of everyday media and information inform AIDS 
outreach?” . 

Both Murphy and Juhasz raise this question and call for more woman- 
centered, community-based scholarship, both on the effects of AIDS on 
health care delivery and on the ways that AIDS, technology, and represen- 
tation influence public policy. One need only remember the struggles to 
redefine the clinical meaning of AIDS and to end the underfunding of 
breast cancer research to know that contemporary society, government, 
and media will rarely act proactively in the best interests of women or any 
other marginalized group. Both of these books ought to be required read- 
ing for all students of the politics of sexuality, reproductive freedom, and 
community-based education. 1 
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The Good Body: Asceticism in Contemporary Culture. Edited by Mary G. 
Winkler and Letha B. Cole. New Haven, Conn., and London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1994. 

Perilous Chasttty: Women and Illness in Pre-Enlgghtenment Art and Medicine. 
By Laurinda S. Dixon. Ithaca, N.Y., and London: Cornell University Press, 
1995. 


Marton E. P. de Ras, University of Waikato 


n Mary Winkler and Letha Cole's The Good Body, a range of scholars and 

practitioners from disparate fields explore the relationship between the 

so-called good body and contemporary cultural constructions of self- 
denial, comparing these notions to the ancient practices and theories of 
asceticism. Asceticism could be understood in moder terms as a form of 
self-disciplining, of controlling the body, and thus the self, through rituals 
such as cosmetic surgery, dieting, and eating disorders. In Winkler and 
Cole’s book this discipline is understood as an obsession to look and feel 
good that is directed primarily at women and that has become a part of 
Westem life. The book’s four sections explore the moral and religious im- 
plications of attitudes toward the body; the influences of medical and gov- 
ernmental discourse on specific notions of the body; the experiences of the 
self amid the discourse of the “good body”; and, finally, the diversity of 
discursive practices in a variety of cultural expressions. 

All of the articles are worth reading. Some are excellent, such as “The 
Body as Historical Category: Science and Imagination, 1660-1760,” in 
which Estelle Cohen questions the monocausal link often made between 
seventeenth-century medical texts and cultural assumptions about wom- 
en’s “nature” and social destiny, arguing that the period is characterized by 
complexity and a multiplicity of discourses on gender and sexual differ- 
ence. However, there is some disparity among the articles’ perspectives on 
constructionism. Throughout the book, “cultural construction” is under- 
stood as an active, political, and thus powerful notion, as if it were an 
“ideological” force exercised through Western cultural practices. Such an 
understanding of constructionism, predictably, tends to produce analyses 
that identify an institution or social force that “makes” women’s lives and 
then present a solution that would counter such “construction.” Allison 
Moore’s essay, for example, on battered women and their recovery makes 
a simplistic and ahistorical leap from the ascetic philosophy and practices 
of fourth- and fifth-century monastic communities to the learned skills and 
recovery processes of contemporary battered women in a shelter called 
Sanctuary for Families. I would argue, though, that the different social, 
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political, and cultural dimensions render these “ascetic” cultures and prac- 
tices incomparable. However, this is just one critique of an otherwise capti- 
vating book that no doubt will please a large audience of scholars. 

From a different angle, yet still within the vast field of “the body” — 
in this case, medicalization— comes a book whose cover and title make it 
Illness in Pre-Enkightenment Art and Medicine studies the popular seven- 
teenth-century Dutch paintings of the “doctor’s visit” genre. These paint- 
ings generally depict young women, apparently unwell, against the back- 
ground of a wealthy Dutch interior in the company of a doctor and 
sometimes a lover or maid or other family member. Among scholars of 
as moralistic seventeenth-century satires ridiculing young women’s sexual 
desire, premarital pregnancy, young men who get caught in the marital 
that the paintings are not satirical but rather conceal a “medical subtext” 
of real medical and moral concerns about the place of women who did not 
comply with the seventeenth-century ideal of the domestic, subservient, 
women's bodies and sexuality, focusing on the womb and determining it — 
and thus women in general — to be instable, delicate, and sensitive. In the 
seventeenth century, medical texts about women and their conditions dealt - 
predominantly with the diagnosis and treatment of the so-called wander- 
ing womb, fror sterinus, or hysteria. This preoccupation, according to 
Dixon, was nothing but an attempt to control the female sex. 

Dixon has researched a wealth of material and her analysis of the paint- 
ings (which are beautifully reproduced in this volume) is a brave attempt 
to expand the traditional canon of genre-painting iconography. For a vari- 
ety of iconographic and sociohistorical reasons, however, I found her argu- 
ments ultimately unconvincing. For example, the theoretical basis for her 
claim that the young women in the paintings are suffering from a real ill- 
ness, namely chlorosis (green sickness), is flimsy, founded on only one 
nineteenth-century article. Furthermore, as I have argued in my studies on 
the medicalization of Dutch female puberty and adolescence from 1600 to 
the present, the etiology of chlorosis and indeed of most of the so-called 
maiden diseases is questionable.! Dixons rationale is difficult to follow 
when she analyzes in depth the idea that illnesses such as fieror serinus are 

1 See Marion E. P. de Ras, “An Iconography of Dutch Girihood” in Girt, Girlbeed and 
Giri? Stakes in Transition, cd. Marion E. P. de Ras and Micke Lunenberg (Amsterdam: Het 
Spinhnis, 1993), 337-56, and “Maiden Diseases’ and the Pathologising of Female Puberty 
and Adolescence,” in Bedily Boundaries, Secualisod Genders and Medical Discourses, cd. Mar- 
ion E. P. de Ras and Victoria Grace (Palmerston North: Dunmore, 1997), 110-23. 
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constructed by the medical profession but then does not apply the same 
scrutiny to the sole article by a medical doctor about chlorotic girls. 

I have a more serious critique, however, of Dixon’s thesis that the medi- 
cal profession exercised such an overwhelming authority that it caused 
women to become “riddled with guilt” and theréfore to avoid “politics, 
science, and other traditional male intellectual spheres” (220). As Cohen’s 
analysis of seventeenth-century medical texts shows, the notion of a single 
powerful discourse that ruled the lives and aspirations of women is ques- 
tionable, not least because medical, philosophical, and moral discourses 
were complex and full of contradictions (in Winkler and Cole, 67-90). 
Furthermore, it seems that Dixon has not researched some important 
Dutch studies of the low social status of the medical profession in seven- 
teenth-century Netherlands, where it was perceived as not serious, not 
decent, and even improper. Only in the cighteenth century did Dutch 
medical science actually begin to gain higher social status and respectabil- 
ity.? Despite these objections, however, I think that many lay readers of 
Perilous Chastity will enjoy the book and its many beautiful prints. As an 
academic text, however, it is likely to create legitimate irritation among 
scholars of medical, cultural, and art history. 1 


2 See Willem Frijhoff, “Non satis dignitatis: Over de maatschappelijke status van gen- 
ecakundigen tijdens de Republick,” Tisescirrift reer Geschisdenis 96 (1983): 379-406. 


Our Vampires, Ourselves. By Nina Auerbach. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1995. 


Evil Sisters: The Threat of Female Sexuality and the Cult of Manhood. By Bram 
Dijkstra. New York: Knopf, 1996. 


Rob Latham, University of lowa 


ampire criticism, like vampire fiction, seems to run in cycles, and we 
"W are currently at the crest of a decade-long wave that has seen not only 
Anne Rice’s best-selling success but also the publication of a series of 
academic studies of vampire literature and film. Amidst this current flood, 


1 See, e.g, Ken Gelder, Reading the Vampers (New York: Routledge, 1994); Carol Marga- 
ret Davison, cd, Brews Stokers “Dracula”: Sucking throng the Contry, 1897-1997 (Toronto: 
Dundurn, 1997); and esp. Joan Gordon and Veronica Hollinger, eds., Bleed Read: The 
Vampires as Metaphor m Contemporary Cultures (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyivania Press, 
1997). Undoubtedly, the recent centennial of Bram Stokers Dracula bas inspired a large 
measure of this critical attention. 
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what makes Nina Auerbach’s and Bram Dijkstra’s books particularly valu- 
able is their historical perspective, the long glance they cast back over two 
centuries of literary and cultural production. As both volumes show, the 
continuing persistence of the vampire as a popular icon is linked to its 
ability to crystallize and express lurking cultural anxieties concerning gen- 
der roles and sexual relationships. The authors differ sharply, however, on 
the ideological implications of this process. 

Auerbach’s Our Vampires, Ourselves builds on her earlier study Woman 
and the Demon: The Lift of a Victorian Myth, which itself paved the way for 
Dijkstra’s Idols of Perversity: Fantasies of Feminine Evil in Fin-de-Sidcle Culture, 
to which Epil Sisters is an explicit sequel.2 While Woman and the Demon 
shared with Idols of Perversity a feminist concern over the misogynistic de- 
piction of women, in late nineteenth-century literature and art, as de- 
vouring monsters, Auerbach was much more willing to concede that these 
negative images contained a progressive dimension, that the identification 
of woman as demonic — in, for example, Bram Stoker’s Dracula (1897) — 
sexual autonomy. While Dijkstra acknowledged this fact, he refused to see 
in the images of vampiric females anything but an unmitigated disaster for 
women, since they served to cement an invidious sadomasochism as the 
only possible model of social relations between the sexes. What Auerbach 
took as displaced embodiments of women’s empowerment, Dijkstra read 
as a confinement of women in a monolithic psychic structure of predation 
and victimization, a structure that came to achieve social hegemony in large 
part through the circulation of these images themselves. Thus, whereas 
Anerbach identified a dynamic tension between patriarchal norms and 
their displaced reflection in popular fictions, Dijkstra argued for a closed 
system whose influence was entirely pernicious. 

His Evil Sisters continues this critique with a rhetorical force that at 
times reaches almost paranoiac intensity. The book is a sequel to Idols of 
Perverssty in that it pursues Dijkstra’s arraignment of popular misogyny 
into the early twentieth century. Like his previous study, its focus is both 
broadly eclectic— drawing examples from high art and mass culture — and 
extremely narrow, since Dijkstra locates in these diverse cultural products 
the same malignant ideology. Evil Sisters also carries forward a concern with 
how sexist stereotypes intertwine with racist imperatives in a popular imag- 
ination saturated with social Darwinist notions linking women with 
“degenerate races” as mutual threats to white male cultural supremacy. 


See Nina Anerbech, Woman and the Demon: The Lift of a Victorian Myth (Cambndge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1982); and Bram Dijkstra, Idols of Perversity: Fantasies of 
Feminine Epil in Fin-sde-Sidcls Culteere (New York: Oxford University Press, 1986). 
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Dijkstra traces these ideas to turn-of-the-century discourses on sexology, 
zoology, and political economy, which in his view came to provide the 
“ambient knowledge” (78) governing the appearance of vampires and 
other predatory images in modern literature and popular culture. 

While Dijkstra’s wide-ranging research into early twentieth-century cul- 
tural history is nothing short of magisterial, his argument ultimately lacks 
nuance and is much too reductive. Driven by an evangelical zeal to expose 
the misogynist and racist structures that have “precipitated into our sub- 
conscious” (79) under the bombardment of vampire imagery — thus sur- 
reptitiously underwriting “the violent forms of gender hostility on which 
most social relationships are based even today” (123) — Dijkstra refuses to 
acknowledge any progressive potential latent in the iconography of vam- 
pirism, which exists, he claims, merely “to glorify . . . aggressive violence” 
and “perpetuate . . . sadomasochistic deformations of the principles of hu- 
man community” (248). Dijkstra pursues this conviction so upremittingly 
throughout his book that crucial distinctions among diverse genres of dis- 
course are collapsed into a vast ideological machine of repression, seem- 

As a result, gender and racial hierarchies are seen not as the result of 
specific struggles for hegemony, in which popular-culture texts function as 
sites of potential contestation, but rather as the direct materialization of 
psychic injunctions encoded in those texts themselves. This process attains 
a kind of “logical inevitability” (73) made all the more powerful by new 
technologies of image dissemination such as television: “The average living 
room has become a passive indoctrination chamber without any exit” 
(443). Disparate texts pass indiscriminately before Dijkstra’s baleful gaze — 
Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness (1899), Sigmund Freud’s Fragment of 
an Amatysis of a Case of Hysteria (1905), Sax Rohmer’s The Insidious Dr. Fu 
Manchu (1913), D. W. Griffith’s Intolerance (1916) — to be uniformly cas- 
tigated and condemned as chapters in the unfolding metanarrative of fe- 
male vampirism that has doomed the twentieth century. At times, Dijkstra 
seems to anticipate readerly resistance to his breathless jeremiad, as when 
he begins sentences with phrases such as “it may at first seem foolish to 
attempt” (87) and “it may seem extravagant to suggest” (122). I must ad- 
mit that I find the argument of this book both foolish and extravagant, but 
its dogged fury elicits a peculiar fascination. 

Anerbach’s Osr Vampires, Ourselves, by contrast, is considerably more 
laid-back in tone and temper. Its structure is also more coherent than Dijk- 
stra’s sprawling tapestry since Auerbach focuses exclusively on texts featur- 
ing literal vampires, rather than images of predatory women more gener- 
ally, tracing the vampire tradition from its roots in Byronic poetry through 
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Victorian variants and up to recent films such as The Lost Boys (1987) and 
Near Dark (1987). With a goal of reclaiming vampires “for a female tradi- 
tion” (4), Auerbach details the dialectic of covert empowerment and patri- 
archal reaction that has characterized the genre, basically dividing the tradi- 
tion into two broad camps: texts that evoke the vampire as a passionate 
mentor or friend — whose vampirism involves “an interchange, a sharing, 
an identification, that breaks down the boundaries of familial roles and . 
the sanctioned hierarchy of marriage” (47) —versus texts that demonize 
vampires as psychic manipulators and arrogant tyrants (Stoker’s Dracula is 
the prototype here). What Auerbach reveals through this productive con- 
trast is the vampire’s long heritage of expressing an alluring homocrotidsm 
that unsettles patriarchal norms—a tendency Dijkstra’s study consistently 
ignores. ' 

Though Auerbach writes wittily and well, her treatment is essentially 
impressionistic, and many of the claims that she makes for the vampire’s 
importance at specific historical moments demand more contextual sup- 
port. But then any argument that proposes to tackle two centuries of cul- 
tural production in under two hundred pages is bound to wear thin in 
places, and the occasional lapses and gaffes are more than made up for by 
Auerbach’s many supple and engaged close readings. Above all, what Oxr 
Vampires, Ourselves accomplishes is a demonstration of the abiding rele- 
vance of the vampire icon to progressive feminist (and queer) concerns, 
something Dijkstra’s Epil Sisters might have led one to believe was simply 
impossible. 1 


Feminist Genealogies, Colonial Legacies, Democratic Fretures. Edited by M. Jac- 
qui Alexander and Chandra Talpade Mohanty. New York and London: 
Routledge, 1997. 

Between Marriage and the Market: Intimate Politics and Survival in Cairo. 
By Homa Hoodfar. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1997. 


Lisa Lowe, University of California, San Diego 


tionally and a wide collection of the evidence of women’s specific local 
survivals through daily struggle and collective social movements, there 
is no better book of feminist scholarship today than M. Jacqui Alexander 


fez assessment of thie differentiated conditons of women: interna- 
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and Chandra Talpade Mohanty’s remarkable anthology Feminist Genealo- 
5165, Colonial Legacies, Democratic Futseres, It is an ambitious, extraordinary 
collection of essays by activists and scholars who discuss how and where 
the historical legacies of colonialism and the current processes of the global 
expansion of capitalist economies and disciplines have affected women 
around the world. The essays recenter women’s agency within these global 
processes by documenting not only the structural oppressions of women 
but also “the ssterpretation of that experience within a collectipe context that 
marks the moment of transformation from perceived contradictions and 
material disenfranchisement to participation in women’s movements” (xl). 
As Mohanty argues, the particular locations of neocolonized, racialized, 
and migrant women workers at this moment of global capitalism provide 
vantage points from which to “a) make particular practices of domination 
and recolonization visible and transparent, thus illuminating the minute 
and global processes of capitalist recolonization of women workers, and 
b) understand the commonalities of experiences, histories, and identity as 
the basis for solidarity and in organizing Third-World women workers 
transnationally” (27). Women may be either forced to migrate to take up 
low-wage insecure employment in assembly and manufacturing or com- 
pelled to remain in one locale that leaves them subject to fundamentalist 
patriarchies and heteronormative regimes. Their sexuality may be regu- 
lated through the withholding of birth control, in some states, or through 
forced sterilization in others, or through sanctioned domestic violence. 
The work collected in Femseénist Genealogies focuses on practices that Alexan- 
der and Mohanty term “feminist democracy” — decolonizing practices that 
move beyond the epistemology and politics of Western liberalism to a so- 
cialist vision of feminist practices within a transnational frame. The volume 
includes discussions of women in the postcolonial military Nigerian state, 
women of color in the United States, feminist critiques of heteropatriar- 
chal recolonization in the Bahamas, the Indian women’s movement in 
Hyderabad, Third World feminist cinematic counternarratives, women in 
repression in Singapore, Jamaican feminist collective strategies, and Native 
American women in land struggles. It situates these different critiques 
within the context of collective struggles against economic, social, political, 
sexual, cultural, communal, and psychic dominations. The essays, simulta- 
neously activist and scholarly, “offer collective hope and concrete scripts” 
for rethinking and transforming social hierarchies and relations of rule. 
Indispensible as a record of collective survivals and practices, Femstnist 
sions of feminism and globalization. Along with other recent feminist in- 
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quiries and collections, Alexander and Mohanty’s volume charts the limits 
of the dominant strands of Western liberal feminism and provides a rich 
“genealogy” of alternative feminisms throughout the non-Western world, 
in the racialized structures of colonial modernity and transnational capital- 
ism.! In response to discourses on globalization that tend to totalize the 
world system, Feminist Gencalggies intervenes in the assumption that there 
are a monolithic extension of capitalism and a homogenization of global 
culture that must necessarily radically reduce alternative possibilities by re- 
stricting the site of interventions to commodification. In the essays col- 
arable from the expansion of the global economy; the conditions that allow 
transnational capital to hyperextract women’s labor may also produce the 
contestatory sites of contradiction that provide the very opportunities and 
tools for challenging transnational exploitation. 

It is quite fruitful to consider Homa Hoodfar’s Batween Marriage and 
the Market: Intimate Politics and Survival in Casro in light of Alexander and 
Mohanty’s collection, for Hoodfar’s excellent study of Egyptian women’s 
household networks and participation in informal economies also provides 
a detailed portrait of women’s survival, influence, and power. By rethinking 
and redefining categories of sociological and anthropological analysis, such 
as the “household,” Hoodfar renders intelligible the daily activities of 
women in Cairo in ways that would not be evident in more traditional 
studies. She argues that “the household, like other social institutions, is 
not transhistorical but is subject to modifications in its internal structure, 
. organization, and economic role, as a result of external pressures” (9). The 
household is always “in ftux’” she argues, and should be studied historically. 
Moreover, subjects in societies and cultures outside of Europe are not rep- 
resented by “rational man,” and their households are not the idealized “ra- 
tional” household. Hoodfar suggests, rather, that the Egyptian household 
may be better understood through concepts such as what Amartya Sen 
has termed. “cooperative conflict”? Thus Hoodfar examines the structural 
forces of society — such as patriarchal authority, Muslim mores, the ideol- 
ogy of the state, industrialization, changing labor market conditions, and 


1 For examples of other such feminist work, sce Kumari Jayawardena, Femimiem and 
Neatienalism in the Third World (London: Zed, 1986); Chandra Mohanty, Ann Ruso, and 
University Press, 1991); and Inderpal Grewal and Caren Kaplan, eds., Scsttered Hepensoniss: 
Postmedsrnity and Trannationa! Feminist Practices (Minneapohs: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1994). 

< 2 Amartya Sen, “Gender and Cooperative Confhcts,” in Pernstent Inaquahtes: Women and 
World Development, cd. Irene Tinker (Oxford: Oxford Universtty Press, 1990). 
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state policies toward public goods and services —in terms of their impact 
on the household as a whole and the changing positions of subjects within 
it. Drawing on her fieldwork in a Cairo neighborhood, Hoodfar offers an 
informative, engaging account of the labor participation, daily life, mar- 
riage practices, unwaged work activities, networking, struggles, and ac- 
complishments of Egyptian women in the 1980s and 1990s. 

The project of studying the wide, heterogeneous set of practices that 
constitute women’s lives within the processes of global capitalism involves 
the politics of knowledge and, more specifically, a consideration of the un- 
even production of knowledge about women outside the West. The stud- 
ies under review here necessitate an interrogation of received knowledge 
and a displacement of the privileged objects and methods of Western em- 
pirical study in order to make legible the practices of racialized, neocolo- 
nized, or migrant women whose survivals, struggles, and resistances other- 
wise might be left invisible. As Alexander and Mohanty make clear in their 
introduction, giving analytic centrality to the experiences, consciousness, 
and histories of Third World women, a practice crucial to the feminist 
democratic project, is equally an epistemological and a political interven- 
tion. With such excellent work, to quote Mohanty’s essay, “the end of the 
twentieth century may be characterized by the exacerbation of the sexual 
politics of global capitalist domination and exploitation, but it is also sug- 
gestive of the dawning of a renewed politics of hope and solidarity” (29). 1 


Gary Kelly. New York: St. Martins, 1996. 


Feminist Interpretations of Mary Wollstonecraft. Edited by Maria J. Falco. 
University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1996. 
Wollstonecrafts Daughters: Womanhood in England and France, 1780-1920. 
Edited by Clarissa Campbell Orr. Manchester and New York: Manchester 
University Press, 1996. 


Heidi Hutner, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Gary Kelly explores the development of Wollstonecraft’s intellectual 
thought. His first chapter, “Gender, Class and Cultural Revolution,” dis- 
cusses the cultural context in which she wrote — including a discussion of 
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the cultural revolution in England from the mid- to late eighteenth cen- 
tury, the role of the domestic woman, and the dissemination and control 
of print by the professional middle class. 

Kelly argues that Wollstonecraft both resisted and participated in the 
ideology of the professional middle class. She abhored the consumerism 
and materialism of court culture and its middle- and landed-class emula- 
tors, and she supported the ideology of the domestic woman. However, 
she believed that women of the professional middle class should be edu- 
cated equally with men and allowed to participate fully in the same work 
and public activities. She advocated print culture as a means to instill pro- 
fessional middle-class ideals, but she crossed gender boundaries in her liter- 
ary style, using the devices of both male and female conventional discurstve 
practices. Kelly sees the conflation of gender-inflected styles in Wollstone- 
craft’s writing as transgressive and crucial to her feminism. 

Kelly traces the relationship between Wollstonecrafts personal and in- 
tellectual development and demonstrates the growth of her ideas from her 
first conduct writing to her last novel, Maria. He examines her relation- 
ships with the men in her life, including her father, and links important 
moments of her intellectual awakening to these figures. He also discusses 
Wollstonecrafts experiences with and responses to the French Revolution 
and makes important connections to other significant writers of the period, 
such as Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Thomas Paine, and William Godwin. 

In Feminist Interpretations of Mary Wollstonecraft, Maria J. Falco has col- 
lected a diverse selection of essays on Wollstonecraft. In the introduction, 
she claims that Wollstonecraft’s work is indeed so “complex” that she can- 
not be “delimit[ed]” and easily defined (1), a possible explanation for the 
variety of approaches in this volume. 

The first essay following Falco’s introduction addresses the important 
question of why Wollstonecraft is not part of the canon of political theory. 
Penny A. Weiss forcefully demonstrates the dangerous ramifications of this 
female “invisibility”: “When we ban Wollstonecraft and similar others 
from the canon,” Weiss argues, “we systematically misrepresent the history 
of political thinking” (22). In the following essay, Virginia Sapiro suggests 
that Wollstonecraft was a political theorist who saw the public and private 
as inseparable realms and women’s position as crucial to the social structure 
at large. However, she points out that in the end of her life, Wollstonecraft 
could not see a way for women to translate private enlightenment into 
political action (44). In “What Can Liberals Learn from Mary Wollstone- 
craft?” Virginia Muller writes that Wollstonecrafts work expanded liberal 
thought to include women and hence enlarged the liberal tradition. 

The most complex articles in this volume deal with Wollstonecrafts 
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ther-Canada examines Wollstonecrafts A Vindication of the Rights of Men 
and A Vindication of the Rights of Women and argues that she breaks down 
gender distinctions and boundaries through her political theory and dis- 
cursive strategies. Her writing attempts to denaturalize gender, Gunther- 
Canada argues, as she “transforms the discourse of political theory as a 
woman writing about the political rights of women” (77). In “Mary Woll- 
stonecraft and “The Body Politic?” Carol H. Poston analyzes Wollstone- 
craft’s denial of female sexuality and sexual subjectivity, which Poston sees 
as a result of her survival of childhood abuse, “though not necessarily sex- 
ual abuse.” Poston posits that this abuse informed Wollstonecrafts view 
that “sexuality is a completely male construct, and [thus] neither female 
desire nor the female body exists for her” (87). Miriam Brody looks at 
the style of Wollstonecraft’s rhetoric, which, she argues, appropriates and 
transforms the Enlightenment’s model of the manly, virile writer into 
the “exceptional woman” who is fecund and productive (112). In “Mary 
Wollstonecraft and the Problematic of Slavery,” Moira Ferguson takes an 
guage in A Vindication of the Rights of Women and that of late eighteenth- 
the twentieth century. Miller looks at American responses to the ideas 
Wollstonecraft expressed in A Vindication of the Rights of Women — specifi- 
cally U.S. Supreme Court views of the rights of women until 1971, and 
Dorothy Stetson examines the intersections of women’s rights and human 
rights globally and in the context of the United Nations. Stetson suggests 
that the guarantees of human rights do not always protect women, thus 
womens rights need to be considered separately. Virginia Sapiro’s and 
Penny A. Weiss’s “Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Mary Wollstonecraft: Re- 
storing the Conversation” is an imaginative pastiche of the writings of 
Wollstonecraft and Rousseau in an invented dialogue. The closing chapter 
by Gunther-Canada briefly summarizes Wollstonecraft’s work and critical 
interpretations of her writing and concludes with a useful annotated bibli- 
ography on Wollstonecraft studies. 

Clarissa Campbell Orr’s volume, Wollstonecrafts Daughters: Womanhood 
in England and France, 1780-1920, examines Wollstonecrafts complicated 
legacy in the work of her French and English female heirs. Orr is a historian 
who wants to “make it unthinkable to separate the historical enquiry of 
men . . « from the history of women” (35), and her stunning introduction 
is the longest and most in-depth of the essays in the volume. Orr stresses 
the importance of cross-cultural relationships between England and France 
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during this period and examines how “Wollstonecraft could function as a 
point of reference” for the similarities and dissimilarities between women 
in the two countries— both feminists and antifeminists. The volume ad- 
dresses the effect of the French Revolution on discourses of motherhood 
and conduct literature; women, religion, and power; and women’s work 
in the “human sciences” (2). 

Pam Hirsh’s article discusses the events that led to the destruction of 
Wollstonecrafts reputation. She explains why it took a century before 
Wollstonecraft’s reputation was recuperated and examines how this resto- 
ration eventually came about — primarily through the efforts of Mary Shel- 
leys daughter-in-law, Jane St. John. In her own essay, Orr looks at Al- 
bertine Necker de Saussure’s critique of Rousseau’s treatment of women 
in the context of the liberal republicanism of Geneva. Jane Rendall exam- 
ines the work of British philosopher historian Elizabeth Hamilton who, in 
her book Memoirs of Agrippa, explored the roles of mothers and mother- 
hood in shaping Angio-British nationhood and maintaining a “Christian 
imperative” (90). Marion Diamond’s chapter argues that Maria Rye was a 
feminist, despite widely held views that she was not. Diamond explores 
Rye’s direct responsibility for the shipping of hundreds of women and 
thousands of children to the British colonies in an attempt to solve the 
problem of British working-class women’s lack of employment. 

K. D. Reynold argues that the political wife played a crucial role in En- 
glish politics of the early Victorian era; she was the “official” hostess not so 
much to her husband bat to his political party (103). Henrietta Twycross- 
Martin’s chapter looks at Mrs. Ellis’s conduct books and their support and 
subversion of middle-class domestic ideology in the 1840s in England. 
Maire Fedelma Cross’s “Mary Wollstonecraft and Flora Tristan” traces the 
similarities between the two so-called pariahs (120). Tristan, born six years 
after Wollstonecraft’s death, followed a socialist agenda, while Wollstone- 
craft worked within a liberal tradition, yet there are significant parallels in 
Edith Simcox (1844-1901) and the French Madeleine Pelletier (1874— 
1939) explores the overlapping discourses of anthropological science, race, 
and gender. Gordon suggests that Simcox and Pelletier were politically ac- 
tive socialists and feminists who followed in Wollstonecraft’s tradition of 
seizing masculine discourse. Both used “the tools of anthropology” (182) 
to reinterpret cultural history from a female perspective through “evolu- 
tionary paradigms” (183). 

In contrast to Wollstonecraft’s view of Catholicism as misogynist, Hazel 
‘Mills argues persuasively that “nineteenth-century French Catholicism per- 
mitted certain groups of women real power within the community, as well 
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as the means to negotiate dominant and restrictive images of the ‘unpoliti- 
cal sex” (136). The history of these Catholic women, she asserts, informed 
later French feminists. James F. McMillan’s essay on Marie Maugeret also 
examines the confluence of French Catholicism and women’s activism. 
McMillan demonstrates that Maugeret was a conservative who feared so- 
cialism and saw women as guardians of the Christian state but whose con- 
servative vision nonetheless placed women in a vital political arena. 

These three texts present very different approaches to Wollstonecraft: 
Kelly focuses on Wollstonecraft’s life and career, Falco’s collection places 
Wollstonecraft in the context of feminist and traditional political science 
and looks briefly at her twentieth-century legacy, and Orr’s volume is sol- 
idly historical, examining Wollstonecraft’s English and French daughters 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. At their best, all of these 
works successfully locate Wollstonecraft and other eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century female activists and thinkers where they firmly belong: in 
the forefront of the canon of literary, political, philosophical, and histor- 
ical studies. 1 


20th Centuries. Edited by Doris Meyer. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1995. : 

Latin American Women’s Writing: Feminist Readings in Theory and Crisis. Ed- 
ited by Anny Brooksbank Jones and Catherine Davies. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1996. 


Marcia Stephenson, Purdue University 


he past few decades have seen a growing number of significant publi- 

cations on Latin American feminisms that analyze the diverse roles 

women have played in cultural, social, and political movements. Two 
recent anthologies, Retsterpreting the Spanish American Essay: Women Writ- 
ers of the 19th and 20th Centwries, edited by Doris Meyer, and Latin Ameri- 
can Women’s Writing: Feminist Readings in Theory and Crisis, edited by Anny 
Brooksbank Jones and Catherine Davies, address the impact that women 
America. While Meyer’s pioneering volume plots the neglected trajectory 
of the women’s essay tradition in Spanish America, Jones and Davies’s an- 
thology explores feminist discourses forged at the intersection of theory 
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“If the essay itself is an invisible genre in Western literature, then we can 
safely and sadly say that essays by women — and, more specifically, those by 
Spanish-American women — have been victims of invisibility in the third 
degree, which is akin to being literally “disappeared,” writes Meyer in her 
introduction (3).1 She contends that the essay is a flexible genre that resists 
“boundaries of containment” and enables women to shape it, according to 
their particular needs, into “an essay-letter, an essay-confession, an essay- 
novel, and essay-travel diary, or the more traditional expository essay” (5). 
Contrary to published histories of the Spanish-American essay, not only 
did women writers find the genre politically and aesthetically significant in 
the nineteenth century, but even today they cultivate the literary form with 
accomplishment. As a whole, the essays collected in the volume shed new 
light on the Spanish-American essay tradition by rendering visible the vari- 
ety of ways the genre has served as a strategic vehicle for women’s voices. 

Mary Louise Pratt’s opening essay sets the stage for many of the pieces 
that follow. She highlights two directions of inquiry for “canon-busters” 
(11). The first examines the way canons reproduce themselves by forging 
an intellectual monologue that excludes women. One tendency in the 
women's essay has been to challenge this monologic understanding of his- 
tory by recuperating catalogs of exemplary women, a gesture that contin- 
ues to be crucial today. Many of the essayists examined here rely on pre- 
cisely this sort of catalog as a means of legitimizing their voices within the 
mainstream essay tradition. Second, Pratt maintains that women writers 
pose a direct challenge to the male intellectual tradition that would relegate 
women to the realm of biological determinism. Taking as an example one 
of Gertrudis Gómez de Avellaneda’s essays, Pratt argues that Avellaneda’s 
authority to create alternative ways of knowing resides in her unorthodox 
readings and interpretations of canonical texts. 

Other articles in the volume refer to these and other resistant strategies 
of women essayists. In her essay on Flora Tristan, Jill Kuhnheim looks at 
the nineteenth-century writer’s manipulation of autobiographical conven- 
tions to dislodge masculine Romantic models. Nancy Saporta Sternbach 
highlights Rosa Guerra’s “rhetoric of negation and false modesty” to create 
new spaces for women’s writing and participation (48), and Claire Emilie 
Martin’s study of the Countess of Merlin examines the conflicting politics 
of race relations from the perspective of an upper-class white woman. 


can Escory: Translations of 19th and 20th Century Womens Essays (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1995), which inctudes translations of many of the essays studied in Resterpreteny the 
Spanich American Essay. 
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Many of the essays show how language, official accounts of history, and 
the erotic lesbian imagination become objects of scrutiny for women essay- 
ists of the twentieth century who struggle to transform or displace patriar- 
chal, authoritarian discourses to forge new, more inclusive public arenas. 
Finally, Irene Matthews’s piece on Elena Poniatowska’s photographic essay 
raises significant questions about the construction of feminist images at the 
intersection of visual and textual documents. 

Resnterpreting the Spanish American Essay constitutes a welcome first step 
in recovering the women’s essay tradition. The contributions are relatively 
short, allowing for a greater representation of women essayists from di- 
verse countries, and provide useful biographical and bibliographical infor- 
mation. The volume is a solid starting point for scholars wishing to under- 
take the further research needed in the area, including sustained theoretical 
readings of the complex dynamics of gender and race. 

At the crossroads of feminist critical theory and Latin American cultural 
studies, Jones and Davies's Latin American Women’s Writing, addresses the 
conflicting concerns that arise from historically specific readings and shared 
theoretical foundations. The essays comprising the volume are informed by 
a variety of critical approaches, including Judith Butlers work on gender 
as performance, Julia Kristeva’s discussion of the female abject, and Luce 
Inigaray’s writing on the female imaginary. 

While all of the essays raise issues of significance to feminist theorists, 
the pieces on some of the less canonical writers are especially compelling. 
Doris Meyer shows how Cartucho, by the Mexican author Nellie Campo- 
bello, renders ambiguous the boundaries between autobiography and testi- 
monial as well as between narrative and history to counter dominant his- 
toriographies of the Mexican Revolution. Through effective use of the 
Mexican corrido tradition, Campobello makes many voices heard in her 
narrative at the same time that she gives legitimacy to popular folk and oral 
traditions. Susan Bassnett’s analysis of Alejandra Pizarnik examines the link 
between writing and the impassioned images of violence and (self-) torture 
that pervade the writer’s poetry and prose. The act of writing is trans- 
formed into “an instrument of torture” (129) that leads the author, ulti- 
mately, to “self-destruction” (131). Language loses the power of redemp- 
tion and becomes instead a terrible “prison house” with oblivion haunting 
its threshold (145). Davies's essay on the black Cuban poet Excilia Saldaña 
considers the particular intersections of race and gender in postrevolution- 
ary Cuba and reveals the limitations of certain psychoanalytic and African- 
American theories for the Caribbean context. However, her argument 
would be strengthened by close consideration of recent important work 
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by black feminist Caribbean scholars and more African-American feminist 
criticism than the one study cited. 

The final three essays of the volume take up more general problems for 
Latin American feminist theory. Jones provides a useful discussion of re- 
cent trends in Latin American feminist literary theory, and Debra Castillo 
explores the ethical and political problems involved when First and Third 
tion. Jean Franco’s afterword on the feminist neo-avant-garde traces the 
ways it “undermine[s] the values of the market-place and bring[s] to crisis 
older structures” in the work of Tununa Mercado and Diamela Eltit (228). 

Overall, Jones and Davies’s anthology enriches the ongoing debates 
about the role of feminist critical theory in Latin American studies. The 
volume is limited, however, by its heavy emphasis on Southern Cone coun- 
tries; additional studies on racially and economically complex areas such as 
the Andes, Central America, and the Caribbean could problematize the 
category of “Woman” more radically. 

Both anthologies intervene in mainstream critical discourse by engaging 
the historical and theoretical circumstances of Latin American women’s 
writing. In so doing, they disrupt monolithic cultural and political readings 
that disregard the category of gender, and they provide readers with a valu- 
able theoretical and methodological foundation for rethinking the Latin 
American intellectual tradition. 1 


Cambridge University Press, 1996. 

Women's Voices in Russia Today. Edited by Anna Rotkirch and Elina Haavio- 
Mannila. Brookfield, Vt.: Dartmouth Publishing, 1996. 

Barbara J. Risman, North Carolina State University 


he first time | went to Russia, during the heady wecks after the 
attempted coup in 1989, the student encampments were still in evi- 
dence around Yeltsin’s “white house” and an optimism engendered by 
successful collective action filled the air. The Center for Gender Studies 
had recently been established as part of the Socio-Economic Institute in 
the Russian Academy of Sciences, marking the official birth of Russian 
feminist scholarship. The freedom to read, think, and write about critical 
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topics — including women’s status in society — was palpably exciting, even 
social scientists. The enthusiasm and determination of the scholars at the 
Center for Gender Studies reminded me of the early days of the U.S. wom- 
errs liberation movement: so much energy and optimism. 

The two collections reviewed here capture this still-fresh intellectual fer- 
ment. The editors and contributors are among the first flush of feminist 
scholars to take advantage of post-glasnost freedom to discover women’s 
history, to study contemporary gender relations, and to analyze critically 
social policy. Women in Russia and Ukraine, edited by Rosalind Marsh, is a 
product of the enthusiastic desire to. take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties to find information, to publish it, and to create a new field of post- 
Soviet Russian women’s studies. This is both its strength and weakness. 
The diversity, while providing great breadth, precludes thematic links be- 
yond those implied in the title, and, in fact, even the title obscures the 
volume’s breadth. The topics range from a cultural analysis of Peter the 
Great’s two weddings (by Lindsey Hughes) to sexuality in Soviet medical 
discourse (by Susan Gross Solomon) to Don Cossack women’s indepen- 
dence between 1860 and 1914 (by Shane O’Rourke) to feminism as a 
social movement in postcommunist Ukraine (by Solomea Pavilychko). The 
contributors come from a number of disciplines, from history to sociology, 
and their articles run the gamut from personal accounts to policy analysis. 

Many of the articles in this volume were originally written for a 1993 
conference in Bath, and that probably explains why more than half (thir- 
teen) of the authors are British, while the remaining authors are equally 
split between North Americans (N = 4) and native scholars (N = 4), two 
currently living in the West, one in Kiev, and one in Moscow. For the 
reader who wants an introduction to women’s issues in Russia and the 
Ukraine, the editor provides a marvelous overview of the field. While no 
theoretical viewpoint or methodological or disciplinary glue holds the vol- 
ume together, all of the authors write from a feminist perspective, in that 
they take for granted the interest and value of social, historic, and eco- 
nomic study of women, a position that, unfortunately, is not yet shared by 
most Russian area specialists. Many of the authors attempt to bridge rigid 
boundaries between disciplines, and some articles draw evidence from art, 
literature, psychoanalytic theory, cultural history, and personal experience. 
Yet such breadth does not come without cost. Even the articles based on 
many sources will likely be of most interest to specialists in particular peri- 
ods of Russian history or those studying particular social problems. I 
would prefer more depth rather than a smattering of information about so 
many different subjects. Several authors, however, do provide the nonspe- 
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cialist with an overview of the changes currently under way: Linda Ed- 
mondson situates Russia in the feminist debates about equality and differ- 
ence; Lynne Attwood brilliantly shows how “the market has a male face” 
as it is imported into post-Soviet society, with a concomitant glorification 
of aggression, rationality, individualism, competition, and risk-taking; and 
Rosalind Marsh, Anastasia Posadskaia, and Solomea Pavlychko bring 
T ce eee ean ee a ad 
ens movement. 

Women’s Voices bu Raisié Today tn Soa good anple of the eiei 
ferment and productivity of women scholars freed to follow their own 
research interests. It is the first sociological anthology based on qualitative 
interview methodology that is authored or coauthored mostly by, Russian 
researchers themselves, Editors Anna Rotkirch and Elina Haavio-Mannila 
are Finnish sociologists with long-standing ties to their Russian colleagues. 
Most, but not all, of the articles in this book are products of research col- 
laboration between sociologists in Helsinki and St. Petersburg. Unlike 
so much of English-language Russian women’s studies, this work is not 
Moscow-centered, although it does focus primarily on urban lives. 

The research itself shares the advantages and disadvantages of the inten- 
sive interview method on which it is based. The sample is highly selective, 
Russian society at large. But this kind of detailed, empirical study of gender 
had left me hungry for—a focused, integrated research program. The ar- 
ticles provide a rich understanding of the various identities of urban Rus- 
sian women — newly unemployed, newly rich, mothers, daughters, polit- 
icians, housewives, and dissidents. The book is organized into three 
primary areas: professional identities, gender ideals, and everyday routines/ 
crises. It made me conscious of just how internationalized sociological dis- 
course has become, as I kept noticing citations of English-language articles 
and books on qualitative methods and the sociology of gender. Each 
subfield within Russian women’s studies needs such a volume. 

Together, these books offer the uninitiated reader a complex and sophis- 
ticated view of post-Soviet women’s studies, but as an introduction they 
may be somewhat overwhelming. The area specialist is sure to find at least 
one or two artides in Women is Russia and Ukrasne that spotlight areas of 
concern to her own research. Several of these articles would be useful in 
courses on the internationalization of women’s studies, and selections from 
Women’s Voices in Russia Today would contribute to the internationalization 
of the sociology curriculum in both gender relations and qualitative meth- 
ods. Perhaps their most important contribution, however, is for Russian 
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specialists: who are not feminists or interested in women’s studies per se. 
Reading selections from both volumes would help them to realize that the 
study of post-Soviet successor states is incomplete, even inaccurate, with- 
out attention to the women who live within them. 1 
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he 1996 Turin Book Fair was devoted to women’s culture, and the 
crowded schedule, of readings, roundtables, and presentations showed 
that women are very much “in” in 1990s Italy. Among the many events, 
Turin hosted the inaugural meeting of the Italian Society of Women in 
Literature (Società Italiana delle Letterate) and toasted its first collection 
of essays.’ Another interesting mecting featured a discussion on autobiog- 
raphy with Lea Melandri, Marisa Bulgheroni, Maria Nadotti, and Laura 
Mariani that canvassed the recent debate on the phenomenology of wom- 
en’s subjectivity, to which the texts that I review here all contribute.? 
Luisa Passerinig Astobiggraphy of a Generation: Italy, 1968, first pub- 
lished in 1988 in Italy and now issued in the United States in Lisa Erd- 
berg’s fine translation, represents an emblematic case of how one arrives at 
the construction of a feminine “autobiographical self” that acquires visibil- 
ity and force in relation to the disparate oral testimony of others, becoming 
not just an objective document of painful inner scrutiny but also the histor- 
ical mirror of a particular community, of a generational group that went 
through the political struggles of the late 1960s and early 1970s in Italy 
and devoted itself generously and dangerously to “utopia.” The result is 


‘cara Porshi ani Nina Syandclly Ge Vao aA Leda near al 
fonmmminile (Imaginary S/Objects: Comparative Literature of the Fomimine Gender) (Urbmo: Quat- 
tro Venti, 1996}, For further references regarding information on women in contemporary 
Italy, sce the women’s pages on the Internet at http://www. women it. 

2 This debate appears in Lapés, no. 31 (1996): 22-31. ° 
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the document of a divided memory, the reconstruction of a historical sce- 
nario not without shadows, full of both remorse and persistent hope. 

Continually passing between public and private spheres in a skillfully 
fragmentary construction, a splendid “formal hybrid” whose fluid bound- 
aries embrace historical essay, autobiography, and fictional work takes 
shape.’ The text juxtaposes the author’s psychoanalytic cure with her re- 
flections on an autobiographical, gendered place and unites the theory and 
praxis of “oral history” in interviews of leaders of the 1968-69 student 
movement, as well as life stories gathered during a seminar held at Turir’s 
New Prison in 1986-87. The plurality of the forms and content of this 
original autobiography offers above all an interesting take on the theoreti- 
cal writing on “subjective historical narrative,” on the role of the “narrator- 
historian” in the construction of “a plurality of representations of history” 
(8). But it also becomes an avant-garde model of the autobiographical writ- 
ing of women at the crossroads of the public and private spheres. It is a 
“group self-portrait,” filtered through the eye and the mind of one woman, 
that courageously bares all of the group’s opaque and transparent features, 
contradictions, and conflicts, as well as the dialectics of conscious and un- 
conscious, of social victories and private failures (as well as private victories 
and public failures), of the passive and active roles imposed or chosen in 
work and love. The whole takes place in a free but playfully controlled 
interaction between the irreducibly “personal” and the sociological and 
generational. It traces an immediate and vital historical picture of sub- 
merged forces and emotions of a generation that have marked, for better 
or worse, our recent history. Passerini writes, “If I had not heard the life 
stories of the generation of ’68, I would not have been able to write about 
myself: these stories have nourished mine, giving it the strength to get to 
its feet and to speak. But I couldn't have borne them, in their alternation 
of being too full and too empty, if I had not confronted myself and my 
history with the double motion of analysis and of the exercise of remem- 
bering” (124). 

Of particular interest, in my opinion, is chapter 2, “Choosing to be Or- 
phans,” in which, in the course of delving into private and collective mem- 
ory, Passerini comes to distinguish a point of “rupture,” the crucial node 
of an identity constructed on contradictions destined never to resolve 
themselves in a conciliatory synthesis. These include the process of “rejec- 
tion of the Mother,” which surely determined the coincidence, for women 
of the fifties and sixties, of a powerful intellectual and social emancipation 


3 See Adele Cambria, “Gli anni dei moviment?” [The movement years], in Sersttwre, scrit- 
tric, ed. Maria Rosa Cutrufelli (Milano: Longanesi, 1988), 41. 
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and ambiguous desires to extinguish the old self, nullify tradition, and au- 
thorize individual women’s public voices. The diary-like chapter, “From 
Justine to Griselda,’ addresses this conflict, but the book closes in a curious 
way, on a note of bewilderment: writing this text was almost a kind of 
holiday for the author, an amusing parenthesis before passing on to “more 
serious things, like methodological essays with footnotes and copious bib- 
liographies” (163). It almost seems self-deprecating as if, deep down, Pass- 
erini does not believe in the importance of her autobiographical gesture or 
at least as if she wants to understate it, perhaps in the unconscious fear of 
remaining somehow imprisoned in self-regression, of being pushed back 
and relegated to the private sphere. On second glance, however, the whole 
thing appears to be a literary simulation of this fear. In reality, the author 
is fully cognizant of the value of her group work and looks affectionately 
at those who contributed to its formation “like a merry troop of actors,” 
well disposed to accepting “the next piece of writing” (164). 

Passerini’s book is one of the subjects of Public History, Private Stories, a 
truly exceptional study by Graziella Parati. Dedicated to the autobiography 
of Italian women, it is a fascinating analytical excursus that sweeps from 
Camilla Faà Gonzaga’s Historia (1622) to futurist writer Enif Roberts A 
Womans Womb (1919) to Fausta Cialente’s The Four Wieselberger Girls 
(1976) and scientist Rita Levi Montalcini’s In Praise of Imperfection (1987). - 
It concludes with a sort of crescendo on the vibrant and combative notes 
of Passerinr’s Astobiggraphy of a Generation. Paratis work is a truly funda- 
mental study for any scholar of women’s autobiographical writing in Italy 
throughout its centuries-long development. Her analysis begins with the 
first prose autobiography of Faa, who was forced to undergo a series of 
rites of passage from private to public spheres, only to be forced to enter 
a convent and relegated once more to the private sphere. It shows very 
clearly the defensive, rebellious, and inevitably transgressive roles of a nar- 
rative that reflects retrospectively on the multiplicity and conflicts of a fem- 
inine identity still in formation and on research into the self (giving life to 
a diary that bears, here and there, the colors of a Gothic novel). 

Parati moves on to the twentieth century and Roberts A Women’s 
Womb, which seeks to overcome through identification with the male 
model (with particular reference to F. T. Marinetti, the leader and theoreti- 
cian of the futurist movement) the sense of physical and symbolic mutila- 
tion that her feminine identity suffered after a hysterectomy. According to 
Parati’s hypothesis, Cialente, Montalcini, and Passerini, aware of the dan- 
ger of ghettoization, continue to perpetuate the nineteenth-century myth 
of the superiority of the public sphere over the private one. In an ambiva- 
lent blend of coming close and drawing away, these writers revisit the ma- 
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troncum, the branch of “unspeakable words” about one’s biological and 
literary female ancestors that has remained buried in the officiat histories 
and now demands attention in the complex and fragmentary “social” and 
“public” spheres. “In my interest in autobiographical texts that develop 
non-separatist portrayals of public and private”? writes Parati, “I privilege 
those female autobiographies based upon the construction of nondichot- 
mized portrayals of maternal and paternal roles” (10-11). What interests 
her, more than a generic and ambiguous statute of autobiographical 
“truth,” are the mechanisms of hybridization and the creation of an “imag- 
ined self on the part of the female subject, which seeks to situate itself in 
“eccentric” interstices that contain “the oppositional traces” of different 
symbolic orders. This research into the autobiographical writing of Italian 
women thus converges with other issues, such as the question of the rela- 
tionship between power and authority, and concludes by agreeing with 
Teresa de Lauretis that “the discrepancy, the tension, and the constant slip- 
page between Woman as representation, as the object and the very condi- 
tion of representation, and, on the other hand, women as historical beings, 
subjects of ‘real relations’ are motivated and sustained by a logical contra- 
diction in our culture and an irreconcilable one: women are both inside 
and outside gender, at once within and without representation.** 

Alba Amoia’s 20th-Cemwry Italian Writers operates on a theoretical 
plane very different from that of the other two books. It stems from a basic 
consideration that is perhaps a bit simplistic and not wholly convincing. 
Her thesis is that the Italian feminist movement has developed within or 
parallel to the cultural-political context of the Left, thus radically distin- 
guishing itself from the British and American feminist movements. Its 
roots in social polemics and its “openness to diversity” and marginality (an 
openness often present in literary representations, both fiction and nonfic- 
tion) have been sources-of strength and originality that led to women’s 
increasing presence on the country’s literary and cultural scene. Through 
an analysis of the selected works of as many as eleven Italian women writers 
(Grazia Deledda, Sibilla Aleramo, Gianna Manzini, Lalla Romano, Elsa 
Morante, Natalia Ginzburg, Rosetta Loy, Dacia Maraini, Matilde Serao, 
Oriana Fallaci, and Camilla Cederna), Amoia outlines a progressive af- 
firmation of an “anxiety of authorship” linked to a sense of distance from 
and growing rebellion toward Italy’s traditionally patriarchal society. Al- 
though it is difficult to identify in so many different and contradictory 
points of view an “intrinsically female subject, style, or literary approach> 


* Teresa de Lauretis, Thcbwolggies of Gender: Essays on Theory, Film, and Fiction (Blooming- 
ton: Indtana University Press, 1987), 10. 
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Amoia finds in each writer an attention to her own inner world, to particu- 
lar symbolic orders that “have broached the issue of sexual difference” 
(vii). 1 


Transitions: New Australian Feminisms. Edited by Barbara Caine and Rose- 
mary Pringle. St. Leonards: Allen & Unwin, 1995. 
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1880s-1930s. By Susan Sheridan. St. Leonards: Allen & Unwin, 1995. 


Damien Barlow, La Trobe University 
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decade of debate has cosucd since Michele Barrett coined the term 
“New Australian Feminism” to describe the work of Moira Gatens and 
Elizabeth Grosz as a “sympathetic combination of some aspects of 
psychoanalytic theory (predominantly Lacanian) and a theory of social sig- 
nifications (Barthes, with a ‘cultural studies’ inflection)? * Kwok Wei Leng 
argues that Barrett’s appellation reduces Australian feminists to “Antipo- 
dean imitators of the more authentically French writers of the body” (48).? 
Kwok instead highlights the “joyfully heterogeneous” use of theoretical 
“grafting” and “re-writing” as nonessentialized characteristics of Australian 
feminisms (52). More recently, Bronwen Levy has suggested that “Austra- 
lias colonial legacy of racial and cultural intolerance” has led Australian 
feminists to engage more readily with postcolonial epistemologies (6).’ 
Despite the volume’s subtitle, Barbara Caine and Rosemary Pringle’s 
introduction to Transitions: New Australian Feminisms adds little to this de- 
bate, except to briefly acknowledge Barrett’s comments and the influence 
of Gilles Deleuze and Jacques Derrida. Notwithstanding this disappointing 
introduction, Thonsttions brings together fifteen lucid examples of contem- 
porary Australian feminist scholarship in the humanities and social sciences 
that critically explore key feminist concepts such as woman, power, and cor- 
poreality, as well as the relationship between feminist theories and women’s 
studies. One of the highlights is Ien Ang’s “Tm a Feminist but. . . : Other 
Women and Postnational Feminism,” which, taking a cue from Chandra 
Mohanty, contests the current rhetoric about “dealing with differences” 
1 Michele Barrett, Womens Oppression Today: Thee Marxist-Feminst Encesmter (London: 
Verso, 1988), xxix. 
2 Kwok Wei Leng, “New Australian Feminism: Towards a Discursive Politics of Australien 
Feminist Thought,” Astithess 7, no. 1 (1995): 47-63. 
1 Bronwen Levy, “Editorial,” Hats 24, no. 1 (1998): 4-12. 
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of Madonna, Jane Flars work, and notions of Australian whiteness and 
tion of a politics of partiality rather than a politics of inclusion. A politics 
of partiality implies that feminism must emphasise and consciously con- 
struct the ksss of its own field of political intervention” (73). 

J. K. Gibson-Graham’s contribution explores the construction of the 
political subjectivities of women in an Australian mining town in relation 
to marxism, feminism, and poststructural epistemologies. Her analysis 
helps to redefine the notion of what constitutes women’s political action, 
such as the unacknowledged political contributions of miners’ wives dur- 
ing strikes. However, Gibson-Graham does not address the ways these 
women’s lives are racialized, assuming a homogenized whiteness that elides 
the diverse ethnic and cultural differences and conflicts that often charac- 
terize mining towns. Further, there is no discussion of how mining in Aus- 
tralia is inevitably imbricated in Aboriginal dispossession  ;, 

Jill Jultus Matthews’s “Dancing Modernity” mobilizes the theories of 
the two Michels (Foucault and de Certeau) to examine the construction 
of white Australian womanhood during the dance crazes of the’ 1920s. 
Matthews convincingly argues that these women’s pleasure and leisure ac- 
tivities embodied a specific form of Australian modernity and were increas- 
ingly harnessed to new mechanisms of power/knowledge such as racist im- 
and the commercialization of leisure. Other important essays include Zoe 
Sofia’s rethinking of the cyborg, Sally Macarthur’s exploration of feminist 
musicology, Pringle’s reevaluation of the usefulness of the term patriarchy, 
and Elizabeth Wilson’ discussion of the complicity of feminist psychology 
with its masculinist counterpart. Even though some of the contributors 
revisit well-worn theoretical paths, the interdisciplinary and reflective na- 
oe Oe eos ie eee vanl addon OAN 
tralian and international feminist thought. 

Along the Faultlines: Sexe, Race, and Nasion in Australian. Women’s Writ 
ing, 18803-1930s brings together fifteen years of groundbreaking feminist 
scholarship by Susan Sheridan on the cultural production of white Austra- 
lian women. Five of the eleven chapters have previously been published; 
taken together, they demonstrate the changing theoretical preoccupations 
of Sheridan’s work, from the influence of Elaine Showalter’s A Literature 
of their Own (1977) to Sheridan’s postmodern and postcolonial turns in 
the late 1980s. The text is divided into three sections — romance fiction, 
feminist journalism, and race/nation—all inflected by Sheridan’s focus 
on sex, race, and nation as discursively constructed and “intricately 
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imbricated” concepts that can be used to explore the “various ways of writ- 
ing about, of imagining, relations between men and women, between 
white settler culture and indigenous Australians, and the larger political 
entity of ‘nation’ within which these orders of difference operate” (ix). 

The section on romantic fiction opens with three previously published 
(and now canonical) essays on Ada Cambridge, Barbara Baynton, and Aus- 
tralian literary nationalism and feminine romance. The two new pieces in 
this section extend Sheridan’s earlier work, examining the ways white 
women writers were “critically rewriting romance” (36), particularly in re- 
lation to cultural debates about the “New Woman” in the 1890s. In the 
following chapter, Sheridan surveys more than fifty romance novels from 
the carly twentieth century and develops a concept of “the romance of 
experience” to signify thematic changes motivated by new opportunities 
of work, politics, sex, and desire. Despite her focus on “differences? Sheri- 
dans analysis avoids significant texts that do not fit easily into her theoreti- 
cal paradigms. For example, she ignores the ways Rosa Praed’s romance 
novels develop a historically specific “twin-souls” theory of same-sex female 
desire and only mentions in footnotes the sexually ambivalent female char- 
acters that inhabit Henry Handel Richardson’s texts, particularly The Get- 
ting of Wisdom (1910) and the “Growing Pains” short stories (1934). 

The book's section on race and nation begins with Sheridans landmark 
essay “Wives and Mothers like Ourselves, Poor Remnants of a Dying Race” 
(1988), which critically explores the often ambiguous representations of 
Aboriginal people in writing by white Australian women. Another essay 
provides an excellent new reading of Katharine Prichard’s classic text Coon- 
ardoo (1929), which was notorious for its depiction of an interracial sexual 
relationship. Sheridan expands on previous readings by deftly “relating 
Prichard's representation of the Aboriginal women to the issue of land 
ownership, and examining the phallocentric implications of the romantic 
inversion of the reason-passion dualism” (143). However, Sheridan’s mo- 
bilization of race as a category structured primarily by an indigenous/white 
settler binary both prevents her from analyzing representations of other 
races and assumes a unified whiteness. In her self-reflective concluding 
about postcolonial theory, feminism, and Australian cultural identity. Sher- 
idan’s “we” (read “white feminists”) is contested on one side by “new Ab- 
original histories” and on the other by “migrant and refugee populations 
that refuse assimilationist imperatives” (168-69). She argues that such 
“new” counterhegemonic discourses challenge “us” to move “towards a 
new ‘imagined community’ that might be truly postcolonial . . . [and] to 
become postcolonial feminists in the near future on the faultlines” (169). 
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However, Sheridans use of the postcolonial here, as Ien Ang says of white 
Australian feminism in general, “reinstates the white feminist subject as the 
main actor” (71). 

Transitions and Faultiines present a more heterogeneous Australian femi- 
nism than Barretts earlier, narrow notion of “New Australian Feminism.” 
Both texts demonstrate the value of strategic grafting and rewriting — par- 
ticularly of the theoretical insights of poststructural and postcolonial epis- 
temologies—as important and contested characteristics of contemporary 
Australian feminist scholarship. 1 
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tinues to expand both within and outside the academy. There seems to 

be a sustained interest in women who, to some, offer a mysterious jux- 
taposition of tradition and modernity, East and West, subordination and 
domination, and resistance and accommodation. Since the publication of 
such recent classics as Dorinne Kondo’s Crafting Selves, an easy portrayal 
of Japanese women as simply suffering under an oppressive order has been 
rejected.! The three books under review here are welcome additions to the 
growing number of thoughtful analyses of Japanese women that treat them 
as not only oppressed but also fulfilled. 

The monograph Contemporary Portraits of Japansse Women is written by 
a journalist, Yukiko Tanaka, who grew up in Japan but has since left her 
native country and observes it from an outsider’s perspective. The book 
provides a good overview of the status of women in contemporary Japa- 
nese society and addresses a wide range of topics, including marriage and 
divorce, motherhood and employment, youth subculture and delinquency, 

1 Dorinne K. Kondo, Craftrag Setres: Power, Gender, and Discourses of Identity m a Japanese 
Workplace (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990). 
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women in old age, and women in politics. Any book that attempts such 
breadth in less than two hundred pages runs the risk of shallow analysis, 
but Tanaka manages to keep her work from becoming a set of stale sum- 
mary statements, in part by juxtaposing articles from local journals and 
newspapers and various survey data with accounts of her own childhood 
experience. The result is an admirable introductory reading on women in 
Japan that succeeds in striking the delicate balance between depth and 
breadth. 

The collection Japanese Women is also written by Japanese women (and 
two Japanese men). According to editors Kumiko Fujimura-Fanselow and 
Atsuko Kameda, the volume’s purpose is to make research by Japanese 
feminist scholars accessible to English-speaking audiences, thereby con- 
tributing to closing the gap between what the Japanese write in their native 
language and what the rest of the world reads. No doubt there are an in- 
creasing number of English-language books about Japanese women writ- 
ten by Japanese women themselves, including, for example, Sumiko Iwao’s 
recent work, The Japanese Woman.? However, the book under review is 
perhaps one of the first to introduce the state of gender studies in Japan to 
a wider audience. Japanese Women is a multidisciplinary volume, combin- 
ing twenty-six essays by researchers in sociology, political science, history, 
law, literature, education, and religious and media studies. The enormity 
of the material is nicely managed in five sections: historical and cultural 
review, education, institutions of family and marriage, women at work, 
and women in politics. Although information overlap is minimal, there is 
a fair amount of dialogue among the essays, which refer readers to other 
sections of the book whenever appropriate. 

Some contributors tend too readily to ascribe Japan’s “uniqueness” to 
its distinctive culture and history. However, all of the essays “portray 
women not simply as victims of externally imposed restraints and the in- 
fluence of social institutional values but also as active agents, demonstra- 
ting resistance and seeking change” (xxxvi). A number of the contributions 
are quite short and lean toward description rather than analysis. One of 
the exceptions is Chicko M. Ariga’s remarkable work on gender conflict in 
the Japanese literary canon. Ariga asks why the female writer Kiku Amino 
has disappeared from the scene of Japanese literature today while other 
women writers of her day continue to receive public recognition, and she 
finds an answer in the concept of the “bodily grotesque.” Unlike most of 
the women portrayed in the works of her contemporaries, Amino’s women 


2 Sumiko Iwao, Ths Japansss Woman: Traditional! Image and Changing Realty (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993). 
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are unattached to men or children. Their bodies are neither sensual nor 
struate. In short, their bodies are not for men. Rather, Amino’s representa- 
tion of women “demystifies and degrades the idealized femininity pre- 
scribed by the patriarchal symbology” (55). 

As with Tanaka’s book, Japanese Women docs not assume detailed prior 
knowledge of Japan or Japanese women and could be read as an introduc- 
tion to the topic. However, it will also prove useful for those studying 
gender issues in Japan, as each essay is followed by a useful list of references 
in both English and Japanese. 

Anne E. Imamura’s collection Re-Imaging Japanese Women is intended as 
a long-awaited sequel to Gail Lee Bemstein’s renowned Recreating Japanese 
Women, whose coverage ends in 1945.* In contrast to Bernstein’s book, 
this volume is the product of combined efforts of scholars from several 
disciplines who together seek to capture the complexity of women’s lives in 
twentieth-century Japan. The “myth of the monolithic Japanese woman” 
is shattered by the tales of wives, mothers, caregivers for the aged, writ- 
salesclerks, and blue-collar workers. In her brilliant introduction, Imamura 
explains that the goal of the volume is to examine the role of images for 
contemporary Japanese women. What images have been available for 
women as they undergo postwar changes? What power do these images 
have to shape women’s lives and how do women use them to make sense 
of their lives and to expand their behavioral choices? One of the major 
characteristics of the lives of Japanese women at the end of the twentieth 
century —in comparison not only to Bernstein’s prewar women but also 
to contemporary Japanese men—is the availability of a broader range of 
images. Imamura argues that “new images have not replaced old, but have 
layered on top of them, each layer having its own appeal as well as its 
drawbacks” (6). The essays that follow offer powerful testimony to Ima- 
mura’s contention that there is a multiplicity of socially acceptable images 
of Japanese women today. 

This fact, however, does not imply that women are entirely free to 
choose the images that suit them, nor that they do not experience.conflict, 
frustration, or hesitation. Many of the essays address the contradictory de- 
mands of family obligations and personal needs. I found Anne Allisons 
discussion of paradoxes involved in the mother’s nurturant role particularly 
interesting. Allison contends that the Japanese school system sets rigid 


3 Gail Lee Bernstein, Recreating Japaneses Women, 1600-1945 (Berkeley and Los Angeics: 
Unversity of Califooma Press, 1991). 
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standards for the home and school behavior of both mother and child. 
Mothers are expected to help and support their children’s adaptation 
to rigorous school curricula that impart necessary skills for today’s 
production-oriented economy. Allison calls this role “double-edged moth- 
ering,” for mothers must “make desirable that which is obligatory: to en- 
case the tasks of learning and performing in acts of love and play so pleas- 
ant that they disguise and thereby instill the tasks at hand” (139). The 
ideology of motherhood is inextricably linked to ideologies of education, 
production, and the state. It is on and over women’s bodies that the ten- 
sions between social institutions and individual actors, between produc- 
tion and consumption, between conformity and rebellion, and between 
image and reality are felt, fought, and resolved. 

For some Japanese women onc solution to the multiple and competing 
demands of womanhood has been to alternate positions according to their 
life stage. Although family obligations weigh down the majority of women 
during child-rearing years and later when they care for the aged, there are 
opportunities for self-fulfillment through work, study, or leisure activity 
for many young women before marriage and children and for many 
middle-aged and older women. Some smaller groups of women, including 
Millie R. Creighton’s female managers in department stores and John 
Mocks bar hostesses, avoid the norms of marriage and motherhood alto- 
gether. But Creighton’s high-ranking women do not serve as professional 
role models for most younger women workers, who regard their senior 
women? single status with pity, and Mock’s bar hostesses find that women 
with minimal education have few white-collar prospects and often choose 
economic and social independence over marriage at great cost. The ques- 
tion remains, therefore, as Gail Bernstein asks in the afterword: “In the 
absence of another, more persuasive model . . . how (and by whom) [will] 
the primacy of Japanese women’s ‘housewife-breeder-feeder role... be 
questioned and what new definition of womanhood will replace it?” (328). 

In spite of, or indeed because of, the expansion of women’s choices, 
anger and discontent abounds. Such expressions usually do not provoke 
an outright assault on the societal norm but lead instead to what Nancy R. 
Rosenberger terms “fragile resistances,” or what Nobuko Awaya and Da- 
vid P. Phillips describe as a refusal to play the game. The essays poignantly 
remind us that there is potential pain both in “accepting received notions 
of womanhood and in contesting them” (329). While Re-Imaging Japanese 
Women shares with Contemporary Portraits of Japanese Women and Japanese 
Women an appeal for both specialists and nonspecialists, it focuses more 
explicitly on chucidating the forces that influence Japanese women’s choices 
on the eve of the twenty-first century. I 
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African American Single Mothers: Understanding Their Lives and Families. 
Edited by Bette J. Dickerson. Thousand Oaks, Calif: Sage, 1995. 

The New Uprooted: Single Mothers in Urban Life. By Elizabeth A. Mulroy. 
Westport, Conn.: Auburn House, 1995. 


Working from the Margins: Voices of Mothers in Poverty. By Virginia E. Schein. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: ILR Press, 1995. 


Shirley A. Hill, University of Kansas 


he number of single-parent families in the United States has grown 

substantially since the 1970s, and with this set of recent books it ap- 

pears that the discourse surrounding them is finally shifting from mor- 
alizing about their shortcomings to understanding their origins and needs. 
Elizabeth A. Mulroy.and Virginia E. Schein both draw on in-depth inter- 
views with single mothers, framing their explanations of single mother- 
hood in the context of social structural forces and offering an array of strat- 
egies for addressing the needs of single mothers and their children. Their 
work also challenges narrow, racialized, and stereotypical notions about 
single mothers and their families by highlighting their diversity. On the 
surface, these two books seem to.contrast sharply with the cultural analysis 
provided in Bette J. Dickerson’s edited volume Afiam American Single 
Mothers: Understanding Their Lives and Families, which situates single 
motherhood among black women in cultural and historical context by us- 
ing an Afrocentric framework. Yet all three books articulate the diversity 
of single-mother families, explaining the problems associated with single 
parenthood and advocating social policies to assist them. 

The ten articles in Dickerson’s book explore numerous aspects of single- 
mother families, all within the context of validating African and African- 
American cultural values. Dickerson argues that the matrifocal, consan- 
guincous family system common among black people—a family system 
that prioritizes childbearing, motherhood, and the mother-child unit— is 
African in origin rather than merely a product of slavery, racism, or eco- 
nomic disadvantage. Norma J. Burgess reiterates this theme in her histori- 
cal account of black families, which criticizes the assumption that “slavery 
and value systems” (25). Consanguineal (as opposed to conjugal) house- 
holds were common among slaves as well as free blacks in early America, 
according to Burgess, and were legitimate and respectable. An article by 
Annie Ruth Leslie finds similar attitudes about sexuality and motherhood 
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among poor blacks in the United States and some African groups, espe- 
cially the idea that “good is . . . embodied in a procreative, feminine, life- 
giving principle” (42). Black Americans have embraced Christianity and 
some of its views on sexuality, yet they continue to “posit the basic good- 
ness of sexuality” (49) and see unwed motherhood as more of a mistake 
than a sin. 

Sharon Elise concurs that “motherhood has not been circumscribed 
within marriage” (65) in West African cultural tradition, but she astutely 
argues that, even in America, the problem of teenage pregnancy is a fairly 
recent cultural invention, having evolved among the more economically 
affluent during industrialization. Her research, based on interviews with a 
multiracial group of economically disadvantaged teenage mothers, almost 
inadvertently shifts the explanation of single motherhood from a cultural 
to an economic basis. Rose Brewer’s contribution to the volume more ex- 
plicittly takes up the economic dimension of single-mother families. Al- 
though purporting to focus on the “complex interplay between gender, 
race, poverty, culture, state, and economy” (165), Brewer makes it clear 
stantial cuts in welfare spending are the key factors shaping black families 
and especially single-mother households. 

While validating an Afrocentric understanding of single-mother families, 
the contributors to Dickerson’s book do not explicitly deal with social class 
divisions among blacks or with their effects on marriage and childbearing 
patterns. Moreover, some of the articles precariously imply that black 
women voluntarily opt for single motherhood —a notion that contradicts 
substantial research on declining opportunities for marriage among blacks. 
Still, none of the authors in Dickerson’s volume evades the problematic 
aspects of single-mother families. For example, Dhyana Ziegler describes 
the stereotypes and myths surrounding single motherhood in the media 
and the larger culture; Elise points out that the female adolescent sexuality 
that leads to single motherhood is not always consensual; Willa Mae Hem- 
mons looks at how laws stigmatize and penalize single-mother families; 
Susan M. George and Bette J. Dickerson examine the demise of social sup- 
port available to single black mothers; and Suzanne M. Randolph concedes 
that the outcomes for children who grow up in single-mother homes are 
often unfavorable. In this respect, Dickerson’s work complements that of 
Mulroy and Schein, who also highlight the problems faced by single moth- 
ers and call for social policies to support them and their families. 

Mulroy describes The New Uprooted: Single Mothers in Urban Life as “a 
primer on the quality of life, the life choices, and chances of single-mother 
families” (10). Based on interviews with seventy-three single mothers of 
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about single mothers. In a broad demographic overview of single parent- 
hood in the United States, Mulroy notes that 25 percent of all children live 
in single-parent families, and the majority of those families (86 percent) are 
headed by mothers. Although most single mothers are employed — nearly 
80 percent of those with children between the ages of 6 and 17—their 
median income is only about $13,000 per year, compared to $41,000 for 
two-parent families. For those who rely on welfare, the average benefit in 
the United States is only $367 a month, or $4,400 a year. Thus, the most 
outstanding characteristic of single mothers is poverty. In many cases single 
mothers have given up the economic security of being attached to a man 
to achieve safety and freedom from pain and fear for themselves and their 
children. In fact, Mulroy devotes a chapter to the pervasiveness of domes- 
tic violence and its impact on single motherhood. 

Mulroy makes it clear that the economic difficulties experienced by sin- 
gle mothers are due less to unemployment than to underemployment, or 
their relegation to low-paying, dead-end, female-based occupations. These 
difficulties are exacerbated by a lack of job training, child care, and/or child- 
support payments from fathers, which undermine the women’s ability to 
find adequate housing, a central theme in Mulroy’s book. In contrast to 
Maslow’s hierarchy of human needs, Mulroy conceptualizes the basic needs 
of single mothers as “nested circles,” with “safe, affordable, habitable, per- 
manent housing” (7) at the center. She argues that “a single mother faces 
an uphill battle because her basic needs for housing, stability, economic 
security, and personal safety and security are intricately linked together, 
while private-sector and community, state, and federal policy responses to 
these needs are fragmented and uncertain” (155). The causes of single 
mothers’ housing difficulties are explored in some detail—from the unfa- 
vorable property divisions that result from divorce to the economic mar- 
ginalization of women in the labor force to the shortage of decent federal 
subsidized housing. Mulroy’s exhaustive analysis of the U.S. housing crisis 
and its intricate relation to the quality of life for single mothers and their 
children is excellent and undoubtedly the greatest contribution of this 
book. 

Schein’s Working from the Margins: Voices of Mothers in Poverty is also 
based on interview data, but most of the thirty single mothers in her study 
live in rural areas. By focusing on small-town, poor white mothers, Schein 
helps untangle notions about race and poverty. She too finds that neither 
unemployment nor an unwillingness to work is the key problem for these 
women; rather, it is their inability to cam a living wage. Her respon- 
dents have an average annual income of only $7,802, although half are 
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employed. Schein challenges what she calls the “narrow perspective” on 
mothers who receive welfare, which views them as lazy, immoral, and un- 
motivated and advocates welfare cuts and mandatory employment as solu- 
tions to the problem. She argues for a broader, more compassionate per- 
spective that takes into account the causes of single mothers’ poverty and 
the challenges that they face—a perspective that sees an application for 
welfare as a call for help. 

How do single mothers come to be poor? Schein describes the “ABCs 
of poverty” this way: “‘A’ is the absence of the education and training 
necessary to qualify for a well-paying job; ‘B’ is the betrayal by the mate, 
the father of the children; and ‘© is negative childhood experiences and 
nonsupportive family influences” (27). Despite these hardships, single 
mothers are committed to their children and struggle to make a decent 
life for them. Single mothers “view the provider role through the lens of 
motherhood, not vice versa. For them, the greatest pain of poverty is how 
it affects their children” (121). The employed mothers in this study are 
mostly factory workers, waitresses, or caregivers and are quick to point out 
that they have always worked. Yet employment does not eliminate their 
poverty, and balancing employment and motherhood proves especially 
difficult for single women without social support and resources such as 
transportation and child care. Given these multiple barriers, single mothers 
can scarcely be expected to find their way out of poverty. Like Mulroy, 
Schein argues that single mothers need an array of services —job-training 
programs, child care, community support, housing assistance — if they are 
to escape poverty. 

Combined, these three books reiterate three important messages about 
single-mother families. One is that single-mother families are extremely 
diverse and thus defy narrow stereotypes. The books all refute the image 
of single mothers as young, welfare-dependent black mothers whose plight 
arises from intergenerational poverty and family instability. There are mul- 
tiple paths to single motherhood — divorce, nonmarriage, separation, and 
widowhood — and single mothers are diverse in terms of age, racial status, 
and social class and live in rural as well as urban areas. The plight of single 
mothers is inextricably tied to gender inequality and its consequences, 
from the domestic abuse of women to their occupational marginalization 
in the labor force. Because of these differing experiences, the impact of 
single motherhood on children also varies, and outcomes may be based 
more on economics than on the absence or marginalization of the noncus- 
todial parent. 

A second theme in the books is that single mothers overwhelmingly face 
poverty and economic hardship, as almost half of female-headed families 
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with children are poor, compared with about 18 percent of all families. 
Finally, these books all reject simplistic and moralistic definitions of single 
motherhood and focus on the need for understanding and for services and 
support to strengthen and empower single-mother families. Any (or all) 
of them would make an excellent contribution to courses on gender, the 
family, or social welfare and would also be useful for those interested in 
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Race Consciousness: African-American Studies for the New Century. Edited by 
Judith Jackson Fossett and Jeffrey A. Tucker. New York and London: New 
York University Press, 1997. 


Resisting State Violence: Radicalism, Gender, and Race in US. Culture. By Joy 
James. Minneapolis and London: University of Minnesota Press, 1996. 


Lucille P. Fultz, Rice University 


New Century, Nell Irvin Painter and Arnold Rampersad trace the brief 

history of African-American studies and the centrality of race to the dis- 
cipline and conclude that it “still connotes a study centered on race; how- 
ever, ‘race’ no longer means simply blackness, nor do we take what race 
means for granted” (xii). At this historical moment, when Americans are 
polarized over issues of “race” as a category for inclusion or exclusion and 
over the erasure of the “color-line? African-American scholars insist on 
race as a real category of difference. In fact, Judith Jackson Fossett and 
Jeffrey A. Tucker, the volume’ editors, contend that, despite the move- 
ment in the United States to minimize race, the public fixation on black 
celebrities such as Anita Hill, Clarence Thomas, Rodney King, and O. J. 
Simpson — to name a few — and the events surrounding their sustained ap- 
pearances in mass media proves that, to the contrary, “American society 
finds itself always . . . # medias race” (xiv). 

The essays in Race Consciousness began as presentations at a graduate 
student conference at Princeton University in 1995. The essays are far 
ranging, covering broad areas of African-American studies, including art, 
editors’ preface and an introduction by Robin D. G. Kelley, “Looking 
B(l)ackward: African-American Studies in the Age of Identity Politics,” the 
book is divided into four thematic areas: “Specters of Race: The Culture 
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of America as a Culture of Race,” “Historical (Re)Visions: Legacies of 
Slavery and Colonialism,” “Race(d) Men and Race(d) Women: African- 
American Cultural Studies,” and “Cracking the Code: Exposing the Na- 
tion’s Racial Politics” The volume includes essays by graduate students and 
professors, including, among others, Karen Ho (anthropology), Robin 
D. G. Kelley (history), Gavin Jones (Harvard Fellow), and Bruce Simon 
(English). Topics include W. E. B. Du Bois, the Ku Klux Klan, Jimi Hen- 
drix, Newt Gingrich, crime, and the relation of white fear to black crime. 
Students of popular culture will find interesting and provocative essays 
such as Jeremy Wells’s “Blackness Scuzed: Jimi Hendriz’s (In)visible Leg- 
acy and Heavy Metal” and John L. Jackson, Jr’s, “The Soles of Black Folk: 
These Reeboks Were Made for Runnin’ (from the White Man)? 

A fine essay on another unusual topic particularly stands out for me: 
Monique Guillory’s “Under One Roof: The Sins and Sanctity of the New 
Orleans Quadroon Balls? Guillory’s compelling research into the history 
of the Bourbon Orleans Hotel, which “represents a fascinating conver- 
gence of memory, history, and place” as the site of “quadroon concubi- 
n[age]” and later, a “quadroon nun[nery]” (68—69) is most interesting for 
its insights into the ironic shifts in occupancy of the property. Guillory 
unpacks the “dense palimpsest of history” imbued in the hotel (69), pain- 
stakingly exposing the profane and sacred uses of the building as she leads 
us through the halls where “wealthy Creole and European men met their 
colored concubines” during the ante- and postbelhum periods. Then, from 
the 1880s until 1964, this same building was occupied by an order of nuns 
founded by a quadroon nun named Henriette Delille. As Guillory’s re- 
search shows, “Colored women identified with [this building] for more 
than two and a half centuries” (69). 

Throughout the essay, Guillory traces the ironies of a site that served as 
a refuge/haven for women whose color.signaled a similarity in their blood 
lineage but whose “vocations” were diametrically opposed. Her careful his- 
toricization remains constantly alert to the “tainted” and “sainted” space 
shared by these racialized, and sexualized or desexualized, female bodies. 

Guillory’s detailed excursus through the fascinating history of the build- 
ing and its occupants reveals a place where the laws of slavery and racial 
segregation were largely ignored. For wealthy planters and politicians, it 
was a place to meet free quadroon women who became sexualized bodies 
for their pleasure. Guillory also notes the proximity of the Orleans Ball- 
room to the auction block, where slaves were bought and sold while qua- 
droon women escaped such a fate by privately selling their bodies inside 
the nearby building. Guillory goes beyond the color factor that made these 
quadroons objects of wealthy white male desire to address the economics 
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of the conflict between the “desexed” nuns and the man who purchased the 
building from them for commercial use as a luxury hotel. In his urgency to 
purchase the building, Wilson Abraham perhaps best summed up its his- 
tory: “I insist on buying the Holy Family property and Pm going to tear 
the whole thing down. You can say that glorified house of prostitution 
won't be there anymore” (86). It is this erasure of the combined sacred 
and profane that Guillory attempts to recover in her remarkable essay. She 
buttresses her verbal text with photographs of the building then and now 
and with a picture of Henriette Delille that today hangs in the lobby of 
the hotel. 

Joy James’s Resisting State Violence: Radicalism, Gender, and Race in U.S. 
Cuttwre is a collection of essays written by James from 1989 to 1995. The 
case of Louma, a young Haitian male who was allegedly brutally sod- 
omized by New York City policemen, is one kind of violence that concerns 
James in this volume. However, she goes beyond physical violence to in- 
clude what she calls “repressive elements of the state apparatus, including 
government(s), military and police, judiciary, and administrative bureau- 
cracy,” and she explores “how the state is racialized and racializes policies 
and populations to police violence based on nationality, ethnicity, gender, 
sexuality, and class” (5). 

In a foreword to the book, Angela Davis states, “Joy James's analyses 
emphasize how complex transformative struggles become if we take seri- 
ously the challenge to consider how deeply our personal and political lives 
are shaped by myriad forms of racialist, gendered, and class-inflected vio- 
lence” (viii). Part 3 of Resisting State Violence, “Cultural Politics: Black 
Women and Sexual Violence,” includes one essay that I find especially in- 
teresting in relation to James’s attention to “repressive elements of the state 
apparatus.” She analyzes the role of “administrative bureaucracy” as it re- 
lates to the use of Anita Hill as a role model for sexually abused women — 
if being a role model “means having a responsible relationship to African 
American communities and progressive democratic politics” (128). James 
argues that the use of Hill to advance sexual politics alone is flawed and 
incomplete because it fails to present a discussion of sexual politics con- 
nected to “racial and class politics” (129). James’s measured critique of Hill 
as simultaneous victim of Thomas’s sexual harassment and supporter of 
his racist policies in the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission is 
part of her argument against “selective use of black women as feminist 
icons” (132). She concludes that the “reconstruct[ion] of Hill and Thomas 
as icons” masks the Reagan-Bush “antidemocratic policies” that Thomas, 
and Hill as his assistant, “upheld” to promote their own careers within 
the Republican administration (132). James supports and applauds HilPs 
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decision to expose Thomas's sexual harassment but reminds us that Hill 
had “harnessed her career to [an] ultraconservativ[e] . . . administration” 
(126). 

“To re-create Hill as a martyr heroine for mobilizing women and femi- 
nists is only possible,” James argues, if one divorces her from the “singeing 
racial and class politics she embraced (and likely still embraces) [or if] one 
(126). For her, HilPs justly deserved respect and praise are tempered by 
the irony that she “worked to implement the policies of white privilege 
and patriarchy by eroding civil-rights programs redressing past and present 
discrimination” (125-26). 

Whether one accepts James's thesis or not, reading her Hill-Thomas ar- 
gument alongside the other essays in this volume reveals the personal poli- 
tics behind James’s notion of state violence, particularly when she acknowl- 
“in the 1980s organized around challenging racism and sexism in U.S. do- 
mestic and foreign polices” (3). She intends her inclusion of “autobio- 
graphical political experiences” not to be “self or text-referentiaF’ but to 
minimize the distance between “critique of and confrontation with state 
violence” (4). 

Resisting State Violence and Race Consciousness demonstrate to their read- 
ers the complexities of African Americans in U.S. culture and society. The 
texts point to the persistence of the notion of race, especially for black 
women, in slavery and freedom, and the persistence of violence against 
for African-American studies, African Americans continue to be negatively 
“raced” and must continue to interrogate race both as a sign of difference 
and as a theoretical concept. 1 
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Race, Rape, and Lynching: The Red Record of American Leterature, 1890-1912. 
By Sandra Gunning. New York: Oxford University Press, 1996. 


Every Tub Must Sit on Its Own Bottom: The Philosophy and Politics of Zora Neale 
Herston. By Deborah G. Plant. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1995. 


Sharon P. Holland, Stanford University 


Gunning quotes Elizabeth Alexander’s argument that African Americans 

are “constantly mitigat[ing] against a history of [white] narrative domi- 
nation which attempts to talk black people out of what they know” (137). 
This kind of resistance is useful in examining both Gunning’s and Deborah 
Plant’s approaches to black female agency and self-representation in ages 
when both were nearly impossible to achieve in the face of daunting struc- 
tures of white power and patriarchal domination. 

In her introduction to Reconstructing Womanhood, Hazel Carby calls for 
“feminist work that interrogates sexual ideologies for their racial specificity 
and acknowledges whiteness, not just blackness, as a racial categorization?” 
thus exploring the “boundaries of sisterhood.” Not since Carby’s work has 
there been a more sustained and convincing account of the limitations of 
sisterhood in an age in which America literally reinvented itself Gunning’s 
Race, Rape, and Lynching proves that the process of self-actualization for 
the nation was not just a matter of black and white. She demonstrates that 
support for or at least ambivalence toward white supremacist attitudes and 
practices is manifest in liberal, conservative, and feminist literature from 
the period. In her analysis of writers such as Thomas Dixon, Mark Twain, 
Charles Chesnutt, Pauline Hopkins, David Fulton, and Kate Chopin, Gun- 
ning attempts to read the place of women in the discourses of white su- 
premacy and black emancipation during the nation’s turbulent period of 
Reconstruction. At the crux of the struggle for America’s racial future were 
domestic space and the women who served as both “icons of domestic 
sanctity” and potentially volatile “objects of desire” (53). Gunning argues, 
especially in her treatment of Twain’s Pudd*shead Wilson, that the place 
of black bodies within domestic space often functions as “the privatized 
expression of the nation’s political amxieties” (21) —a place where anxieties 
about the national future and the roles of white, black, male, and female 
within a collective vision were hotly debated. 
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ait (New York: Oxford Univernty Press, 1987), 18, 19. 
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Because one of Gunning’s central concerns is the “place” of women in 
the discourse of white supremacy, in and out of the home, her book is 
excellent reading for feminist critics and scholars who want to reexamine 
literature from the turn of the century. Drawing on the work of noted 
scholars of nineteenth-century African America such as Claudia Tate, Rich- 
ard Yarborough, Susan Gillman, Michael Rogin, and Eric Sundquist, Gun- 
ning returns her readers to the “liberal sentiments” of writers like Twain 
and Chesnutt, exposing a nuanced and complex relationship between the 
intent of attacks on white supremacist ideology and the means by which 
such attacks were generally executed. More often than not, Gunning’s bril- 
liant explications reveal the writers’ flawed use of white or black female 
agents in their quest to undermine white patriarchal dominance. She finds 
in the work of Thomas Dixon an ambivalence toward white supremacist 
violence, as his writing represents the nation’s struggle to arrive at an ap- 
propriate balance between the meting out of white violence and the sul- 
lying of white manhood through such violent acts. 

The most fascinating section of the book for most scholars of the period 
will undoubtedly be the material on Chopin. Gunning removes Chopin 
from the high place of feminist emulation with grace and respect. She 
places Chopin in the context of a nation fighting for its right to define a 
[white] self and demonstrates that Chopin was neither a victim nor an 
innocent perpetrator in the making of this new America. Providing an ex- 
haustive reading of Chopin’s novels and short stories, Gunning presents 
Chopin’s feminism as severely compromised, claiming that it “worked in 
tandem with her investment in turn-of-the-century racist discourses” 
(134). Throughout Race, Rape, and Lynching, Gunning shows the extent 
to which all discussions about literature from this period are necessarily 
imbricated in the bartering of stereotypes of black and white femininity in 
the discursive market of white masculinist and racist ideals. But Gunning 
also contends that the discourse of these ideals was itself marked by insta- 
bilities —a reading that greatly enriches current scholarship of the period. 

In Every Tub Must Sit on Its Own Bottom, Plant constructs a critical narra- 
tive of Hurston’s life that is both fascinating and comprehensive. Pur- 
porting to get at the “daimon” or “driving motivation” (11) behind Hurs- 
tons sense of selfempowerment, Plant retraces the critical landscape, 
adding new inquiries to the field of Hurston studies. She begins with an 
examination of the “submerged text” of Dust Tracks on a Road, encouraging 
scholars not to dismiss the unanswered questions in: Hurston’s autobiogra- 
phy as merely evidence of a mind often unaware of the impact of its own 
musings. Rather, Plant discusses Hurston’s philosophical worldview in re- 
lation to the influence of figures such as Booker T. Washington, Friedrich 
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Nietzsche, Ruth Benedict, and even the late seventeenth-century religious 
philosopher Benedict de Spinoza. What these connections do for Hurston 
scholarship is immeasurable. Critics are often encouraged to take the in- 
tellectual lives of black women seriously, but rarely are we given the fod- 
der to examine them in the contexts of local, national, and international 
events and figures. Plant does an excellent job of balancing and explaining 
Hurston’s simultaneous embrace of provincial tastes and international 
expansionism. 

Her discussion of Hurston’s use of the folk sermon and her explication 
of Moses will be particularly valuable for African Americanists who are 
cager to trace both Africanist and Afrocentric contexts in Hurston’s work. 
For feminists, the most interesting chapter may be “Politics of Self: Ambiv- 
alences, Paradoxes, and Ironies of Race, Color, Sex, Class, and Gender” 
Although Plant begins with the debatable assertion that “the traumatic ex- 
perience of negotiating a world wherein one is designated ‘other’ is usually 
glossed over in examinations of Hurston’s life and work” (144), her discus- 
sion recovers from this rocky introduction. Replacing a mother/daughter 
paradigm with a father/daughter dichotomy, Plant takes issue with most 
feminist readings of Hurston’s familial legacy. 

While I am not sure that substituting one Freudian construct for an- 
other advances feminist inquiry, Plant’s examination of Hurston’s relation- 
ship with her father is absolutely fascinating. She writes, “the distinctions 
John and Lucy Hurston made between their two girls engendered in Zora 
a polarized, gendered politics of power: girls were weak. Sarah [Hurston’s 
sister] might be cuddled and ‘lifted over puddles’ and such. Zora would 
‘come out more than conquer’ For the child Zora, though, conquerors 
were male” (159). Using this description as a starting point, Plant scruti- 
nizes Hurston’s rather conventional perspectives on gender. She counters 
the matrilineal focus of Hurston scholarship by suggesting that the “he- 
roic” qualities of Hurston’s characters were almost always masculine ideals, 
which gave her literary sketches a patrilineal focus. She cites Hurston’s per- 
plexing portrayals of Janie in Their Eyes Were Watching God and Arvay in 
Seraph on the Suwanee as examples of this problematic embrace of masculi- 
nist ideals. . 

The feminist reader will not be disappointed with what Gunning and 
Plant have to offer. There is much to examine here and, perhaps most im- 
portantly for the writerly critic, there are several hours of extremely plea- 
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Women, Law, and Social Control. Edited by Alida V. Merlo and Joycelyn M. 
Pollock. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1995. 


Law, Crime, and Sexuality: Essays in Feminism. By Carol Smart. Thousand 
Oaks, Calif.: Sage, 1995. 

Crime as Structured Action: Gender, Race, Class, and Crime in the Making. By 
James W. Messerschmidt. Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage, 1997. 


Nancy C. Jurik, Arizona State University 


hese books explore the ways gender simultaneously organizes and is 
reproduced by law, crime, and social control practices. ‘The essays in 

Alida Merlo and Joycelyn Pollock’s Women, Law, and Social Control 
summarize research on women as criminal justice system professionals, as 
victims, and as criminal offenders. The articles detail the connection be- 
tween women’s criminal justice encounters and societal patterns of gen- 

Pollock’s introduction presents a useful social control typology and a 
historical overview of gendered social control practices. Although her dis- 
cussion does not go beyond the insights of previous work, Pollock raises 
interesting, potentially overarching themes for the book. She discusses the 
tensions surrounding definitions of equality—that is, should sociolegal 
policies treat women the same as or differently from men? These tensions 
are best illustrated in Meda Chesney-Lind and Pollock’s chapter on wom- 
en’s prisons. Women prisoners increasingly are treated like men prisoners 
although, as a group, they tend to be less serious offenders. Beyond the 
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not developed. 

Pollock’s introductory observation that the history of women’s progress 
is more like a “meandering river” than a linear progression of increasing 
rights and better treatment (3) does recur in some of the other essays. 
However, the analogy is never discussed in connection with the mixed suc- 
cess of feminist cfforts to promote gender equality through legal reform, 
and the volume does not sufficiently problematize law as an avenue of 
progress for women. Ultimately, the book's elaboration of how gender or- 
ganizes social control processes is undermined by its treatment of gender. 
The authors tend to rely on a “gender role” framework that regards gender 
as a fixed identity of individuals and does not adequately interrogate mas- 
culine and feminine role dichotomies. In some essays, women who deviate 
from the “feminine role” are described as conforming to masculine role 
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behavior. But can men and women’s behaviors really be so sharply 
dichotomized? 

The book also underemphasizes other kinds of diversity among women. 
An essay on battered women’s syndrome by Donna Hale and Daniel Men- 
nitti is informative, but it understates the legal problems confronting 
women who do not fit the typical battered woman profile. Variations in 
women’s experiences of race, ethnicity, class, and sexual orientation are ref- 
erenced but are not central considerations in any of the essays. Still, 
Women, Law, and Social Control provides a readable and informative intro- 
duction for undergraduate students, although it should be supplemented 
with readings on the intersections of race, gender, class, and sexual orienta- 
tion in social control processes, as well as analyses of the social construction 
of gender. 

In Law, Crime, and Sexuality, Carol Smart problematizes ciminology, 
law, and gender. A compilation of essays that span Smart’s twenty-year 
career, the book is divided into three sections: “Criminology,” “Sexuality,” 
and “Reminist Theory and Law.” The essays in each section are arranged 
chronologically and framed by new introductory and “postscript” pieces. 
ON US aa E E 
postmodern feminism. 

Sroark besan her ona as edi wing a GE wont: 
When women were inctuded, their behavior was described in biologistic 
and stereotypical terms. In her early work, Smart advocates more empirical 
research on the experiences of women to encourage revision of male- 
centered theories. In later essays, she rejects criminology entirely because 
it focuses too narrowly on the etiology and policies of crime control. In- 
stead, she concentrates.on deconstructing law through historical analyses 
of women’s place in law. 

Smart argues that legal discourse constructs essentialist images of 
women and men. Such imagery is apparent, for instance, in rape trials, 
which construct men and women as naturally different. From this pre- 
sumption, the core problems of the rape trial follow (50). Smart also cri- 
tiques feminist work that regards men as natural sexual predators or as- 
sumes that all women have the same experience of rape. She rejects 
feminist standpoint approaches because they posit a unified conception of 
women’s experience that ignores both women’s racial-ethnic and class di- 
versity and the mediated nature of women’s experiences. In view of the 
mediated nature of all knowledge, Smart challenges notions of “truth” — 
legal, scientific, and otherwise. Because it is impossible to identify a singu- 
lar notion of women’s experience, Smart questions any unified women’s 
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agenda for social change. Too often, feminist attempts at legal reforms 
(¢.g., rape law, pornography bans) have backfired and become more op- 
pressive because of the essentialist ideas of women and men underlying 
such policies. Although insightful, Smart’s critiques of feminists for ignor- 
ing race and homogenizing women’s experience would have been strength- 
ened by an elaboration of how race and ethnicity intersect with gender in 
legal constructions. 

Inspired by Judith Butler, Smart does challenge masculine-feminine 
gender dichotomies, questioning the recognition of only two gender cate- 
gories despite the immense variety of human behavior! Like Butler, she 
challenges modern feminist distinctions between sex and gender: in 
Smart’s view, “we sex the body as we gender it,” and sex “is not an a priori 
entity but an achievement of gender performance” (106-7). 

Because the book is a compilation of previously published work, many 
ideas will not be new to scholars familiar with postmodern feminist 
thought or feminist critical race theory. Although the volume illuminates 
Smarts intellectual development—a nice insight for students — some cs- 
says presume an “insider” knowledge of debates within criminology. The 
ee ee a 
(¢.g., leftist realist criminology) might hinder students and noncriminolo- 
gists. While Smart’s reputation may increase the popularity of feminist 
postmodern thought within criminology, some readers may find her rejec- 
tion of criminology dated in light of new strands of criminological inquiry 
that transcend Smarts empiricist and radical categories.2 However, her 
analysis offers critical.members of the criminological community a frame- 
work for reflection. 

Smart’s unifying characterization of feminist standpoint theory is also 
problematic. Despite her discussion of some variations, Smart still overty 
scholars as diverse as Catharine MacKinnon and Dorothy Smith. Smith 
has aptly criticized such reification of feminist standpoint theory.’ Further- 
more, it is difficult to think of a postmodern perspective that is really as 
unified as that presented by Smart. 

James Messerschmidt’s Crime as Structured Action is also a book of es- 


1 Judith Butler, Gender Trombls: Femsmem and the Subversion of Idewtty (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1990). 

2 See, e.g, Bruce Amigo, cd., Socal Justus Crowna] Justice: The Maturation of Critical The- 
ory in Law, Crime, and Deviance (Belmont, Calif: Wadsworth, 1998). 

* Dorothy E. Smith, “Comment on Hekman’s ‘Truth and Method: Feminist Standpoint 
Theory Revisted)” Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Socesty 22, no. 2 (1997): 392-98. 
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says; some are previously published works that have been revised for this 
volume. In contrast to Smart’s dismissal of criminology, Messerschmidt 
redirects the study of crime toward understanding how crime can become 
a resource for constructing social differences of gender, race, ethnicity, and 
class. The volume begins with a prologue that explains Messerschmidt’s 
“crime as structured action” approach, which draws on ethnomethodologi- 
cal studies of the production of gender and other forms of social difference 
in social interaction.* He argues that gender and other forms of social 
differentiation are not simply attributes of individuals; instead, they are 
ongoing social productions. People accomplish or “do” gender, race, and 
class in specific social situations. Still, individuals know that others hold 
them accountable for their behavior, and thus “they configure and orches- 
trate their actions in relation to how they might be interpreted by others 
in the particular social context in which they [the interactions] occur” (4). 

Messerschmidt draws on Robert Connells concepts of hegemonic mas- 
culinity and emphasized femininity to describe culturally dominant ideals 
about appropriate behavior for men and women.’ The ideals change over 
time and vary across cultures. However, they are not entirely impervious 
and sometimes individuals do gender in ways that oppose these concep- 
tions (¢.g., cross-dressers or women working in traditionally male occupa- 
tions). Messerschmidt captures some of this agency and variation in the 
production of gender, race, and class relations, although he also acknowl- 
edges the extent to which social structures constrain and channel human 
behavior. 

He concentrates on the links between criminal behavior and the produc- 
tion of difference and criticizes traditional criminology for either ignoring 
gender or assuming that it is relevant only to explanations of women’s 
criminality. He examines how the production of difference is also linked 
to men’s criminality. This theoretical explication goes beyond his last book 
by centering the production of race and class as well as that of gender.® 
Still, the gender dimension is the best developed component of the theo- 
retic framework, and Messerschmidt does not discuss the problems that 
arise when race and class are analyzed in a framework that was developed 


* See, c.g., Candace West and Don Zimmerman, “Doing Gender,” Gender and Society 1, 
no. 2 (1987): 125-51; and Candace West and Sarah Fenstermaker, “Doing Difference,” Gew- 
der and Society 9, no. 1 (1995): 8-37. 

© Robert W. Connell, Gender and Power: Socisty, the Person, and Sexual Politic (Stanford, 
Cahf.: Stanford University Press, 1987). 

* James M. Messerschmidt, Manulinitiss and Crime: Critsque and Reconceptualeation of 
Theery (Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 1993). 
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for the study of doing gender. Does this convergent model ignore the di- 
verse histories of gender, race, and class production?” 

Four essays illustrate the crime-as-structured-action framework and 
richly illuminate the convergence of gender, race, and class in the produc- 
tion of crime and social difference. One examines gang girls doing gender 
in ways that both oppose and conform to culturally emphasized femininity. 
Although they engage in violence, the girls do not view themselves as mas- 
auline; they see themselves as feminine in ways that are desirable within 
their social context. Another essay examines white-collar criminality as a 
resource for doing masculinity in the launch of the space shuttle Chal- 
lenger, in which conflicting occupational demands on managers and engi- 
neers led to conflicting recommendations about the safety of the shuttle 
died. Even among clite white males themselves, there are diverse and 
sometimes opposing versions of masculine career success. In this case, 
white-collar crime serves as a resource for accomplishing middle-class mas- 
aulinity and career success. However, Messerschmidt’ essays lack an analy- 
sis of the differences in the legal recognition of upper- and lower-class devi- 
ance as crimes, and he does not detail the problematic nature of legal 
definitions of criminality. 

Although he analyzes the questions of etiology condemned by Smart, 
his analysis gocs beyond crime control to address the production of so- 
cial inequality. The volume offers no pat agenda for either prediction or 
there are no casy solutions for either crime or social inequality. The book 
is readable and should inspire much scholarly research in criminology 
and beyond. 

In contrast to Merlo and Pollock, Smart and Messerschmidt both prob- 
lematize essentialist assumptions about gender, race, and class, although 
Messerschmiidt’s ethnomethodologically informed analysis of gender offers 
a more developed framework to guide inquiry than does Smart’s postmod- 
the two-approaches, postmodernists could well benefit from a consider- 
ation of ethnomethodological work. 1 


7 See Patricia Hill Collins, Lionel A. Maldonado, Dana Y. Takagi, Barne Thome, Lynn 
Weber, and Howard Winant, “Symposium on West and Fenstermaker’s ‘Doing Difference?” 
Gonder and Society 9, no. 4 (1995): 491-506. 
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Feminisms and the Self: The Web of Identity. By Morwenna Griffiths. London 
and New York: Routledge, 1995. 


Feminists Rethink the Seif Edited by Diana Tietjens Meyers. Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview, 1997. 


Catriona Mackenzie, Macquarie University, Sydney 


of postmodern theories of subjectivity, philosophical concepts of the 
self, agency, individual autonomy, and authenticity have come to be 
regarded with suspicion by many feminist theorists. Such concepts, they 
charge, are relics of an outmoded and dangerous philosophical imaginary © 
centered on the fiction of the unified, self-transparent, self-sufficient, dis- 
embodied, rational self Among its other attributes, this self is alleged to 
maximizer of economic and political theory; the disinterested, detached 
knower of traditional epistemology; the abstract bearer of rights in theories 
who fails to recognize difference in himself and in others. Although this 
fiction is to some extent a caricature, both of the books under review ac- 
that certain variants of it have held a powerful grip on philo- 
sophical thought. However, the authors also share the conviction, rightly 
in my view, that concepts such as selfhood, moral and political agency, 
and autonomy can be loosened from its grip and, furthermore, that such 
concepts, suitably reconceptualized, must be central to feminist theory. 
In addition to this common conviction, the books by Morwenna 
Griffiths and Diana Tietjens Meyers also share a number of themes. First, 
Griffiths and many of the contributors to Meyers’s collection are respon- 
sive to the critical perspectives of postmodemism, critical race theory, and 
theories of difference. They attempt to develop conceptions of selfhood 
that are consonant with the recognition that the self is often opaque to 
are embodied; and that selfhood is constituted in complex social and politi- 
cal contexts structured by race, sex, class, and ethnicity. Second, both books 
insist that selfhood must be conceptualized as relational and dynamic. 
Third, for Griffiths as well as a number of contributors to Fowetesists Rethink 
the Self understanding the role of emotions is central to understanding 
selfhood. Finally, both books explore, in different ways, the import of ex- 
perience and personal narratives for philosophical reflection on the self. 
Despite these overlapping themes, the two books are very different in 
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content and style, reflecting significantly different views of how to engage 
in the project of reconceptualizing the self from a feminist perspective. 
While the contributors to Meyers’s collection engage in detailed discussion 
and critique of the relevant philosophical and feminist literature, Griffiths’s 
approach is more eclectic and idiosyncratic. This is a deliberate choice on 
Gniffiths’s part, and to a certain extent it makes for refreshing reading. Be- 
cause her aim is to make the book accessible to a wide audience, she es- 
chews highly specialized philosophical language and terminology, uses a 
number of personal narratives (her own and others’) to illustrate and de- 
velop her arguments, and displays a genuine openness to other perspec- 
tives, in particular to non-Western perspectives. This openness helps to 
explain her preoccupation with theoretical problems of translation, com- 
munication, and linguistic understanding. Yet despite these virtues, and 
despite the insights provided by Griffiths’s account of the self, ultimately I 
found Feminisms and the Self theoretically frustrating and unsatisfying. Be- 
cause the book does not engage with the relevant literature at a sufficient 
level of sophistication and detail, these insights are underdeveloped and 
the work is thus characterized by a certain degree of theoretical naiveté. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 2, in which Griffiths develops 
her account of the self, forms the theoretical core of the book. It is framed 
by the first part’s methodological discussion of the epistemological signifi- 
cance of experience and personal narratives and the third part’s account of 
how authentic self-transformation is possible in the context of linguis- 
tic, social, and political constraints on autonomous agency. Central to 
Gniffiths’s account of the self are discussions of autonomy and of the role of 
emotions, particularly self-esteem, in constituting agents’ self-conceptions. 
These discussions illustrate the theoretical naiveté of Griffiths’s approach 
to the issues. For example, the contemporary philosophical literature on 
autonomy is extensive and includes a number of important feminist contri- 
butions, such as those of Meyers, Marilyn Friedman, and Paul Benson, 
that explore many of the same issues raised in Griffiths’s account of the self. 
Yet Griffiths does not even mention this literature, let alone discuss it, in- 
stead referring in very general terms to the problems with mainstream the- 
ories. As a result, her own discussion of autonomy not only tries to rein- 
vent the wheel but also lacks the theoretical sophistication that comes only 
from sustained engagement with the literature. Griffiths’s discussion of the 
emotions is likewise suggestive but underdeveloped, as is her use of the 
metaphor of a web to characterize selfhood. 

In contrast, many of the essays in Femeénists Rethink the Seif are thought- 
provoking precisely because they are imaginative, insightful, and original, 
yet also theoretically sophisticated. The essays are divided conceptually 
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into three groups. Those in the first (by Susan Brison, Marilyn Friedman, 
Margaret Urban Walker, and Jennifer Church) focus broadly on issues of 
moral agency and identity, while those in the second (by Anita Allen and 
Naomi Scheman) explore the complex ways that an individual’s identity 
or self-conception is shaped by group membership, group affiliations, and 
group stigmatizations. The essays in the third group (by Elizabeth Spel- 
man, Sandra Bartky, and Meyers) are united by an interest in finding ways 
to conceptualize, from a feminist perspective, capacities for emotional re- 
sponsiveness to others, particularly in oppressive political and social con- 
texts. The final essay, by Eva Kittay, assesses the implications of dependency 
relations for theories of justice. 

There are a number of noteworthy essays in cach group, but particularly 
in the first. Brison’s opening essay, “Outliving Oneself: Trauma, Memory 
and Personal Identity,” brilliantly integrates first-person trauma narratives 
with philosophical reflections on the nature of selfhood. Friedmans “Au- 
tonomy and Social Relationships: Rethinking the Feminist Critique” fo- 
cuses on the relational dimensions of autonomy, providing an excellent 
critical analysis of the relation between mainstream philosophical theories 
of autonomy and feminist critiques of autonomy. Walker’s essay, “Picking 
Up Pieces: Lives, Stories, Integrity,” is a wonderful example of contempo- 
rary feminist moral philosophy, while Church’s “Ownership and the Body” 
provides a thought-provoking analysis of bodily integrity. 

Of the other essays, I found those by Allen, Meyers, and Kittay the most 
rewarding. Allen presents a clear, insightful argument for the claim that 
our sense of self is profoundly shaped by norms governing social relations 
involving race, gender, and class. Meyers’s essay is an original and percep- 
tive discussion of the important role played by outlaw emotions — bitter- 
ness, paranoia, anger, hypersensitivity —in moral perception. Kittay’s cri- 
tique of John Rawls and her analysis of dependency relations (both here 
and in her forthcoming book on the subject) constitute a major contribu- 
tion to feminist discussions of justice and equality. 

Although Femstnists Rethink the Self written by feminist philosophers and 
legal theorists, is explicitly a philosopher’s book, in my view it has more to 
offer readers in other disciplines than does Feminisms and the Self In their 
imaginativeness and theoretical originality, some of its essays exemplify the 
best of contemporary feminist philosophy. 1 
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Crazy for Democracy: Women in Grassroots Movements. By Temma Kaplan. 
New York and London: Routledge, 1997. — 


Gender in Third World Politics. By Georgina Waylen. Boulder, Colo.: Lynne 
Rienner Publishers, 1996. 


Jacktyn Cock, University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa 
Allson R. Bernstein, The Ford Foundation 


cal beings seem to have much in common. Both are written by feminist 
scholars who are deeply committed to gender equity and broad-based 
social change. Both focus on the roles and contributions of different 
groups of women outside “mainstream” or conventional politics. Both 
authors are social scientists — Temma Kaplan is a historian and Georgina 
Waylen, a political scientist. Both are based in the “first” world— Kaplan 
in the United States and Waylen in Britain— but are interested in under- 
standing the nature of gender relations in the “third? world. Kaplan’s vol- 
ume profiles six women activists, three from the United States and three 
from South Africa, who are organizing in community-based social justice 
movements for housing, a clean environment, and human rights. Kaplan 
maintains that “a new generation of women leaders is carrying out an invis- 
ible revolution. All over the globe women have been asserting collective 
rights to protect their children against pollution, disease and homeless- 
ness” (1). Waylen too is interested in plotting the various forms of women’s 
political activity; she sees women’s movements in the south as something 
that cannot be understood in the traditional terms of Western politics. In 
addition to looking at formal politics and the impact of state policies, 
Waylen widens the definition of the political to “consider the activities of 
different groups of women, their interaction with the conventional politi- 
cal arena and their autonomous activities” (136). But this is where the two 
books’ similarities end and they begin to offer divergent approaches to 
Instead of basing her analysis of women’s political movements on the 
actions of specific women leaders, as Kaplan does, Waylen focuses on struc- 
ture and process rather than agency in Gender in Third World Politics. She 
tries for an overarching synthesis of gender and politics in the third world 
by dividing her volume into five thematic chapters: the third world and 
development, colonialism, revolution and liberation struggles, authoritari- 
anism, and democratization. A scholar of Latin American politics, Waylen 
is strongest when she focuses on military regimes in the Southem Cone 
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and on democratization in Chile, Brazil, and Argentina. She combs the 
recent literature on democratic struggles in southern Africa thoroughly, 
but there is hardly any substantive material on Asia apart from the Philip- 
pines. For example, despite the enormous importance of womens move- 
ments in India over the last fifty years, Waylen devotes less than five pages 
of text to them. 

Such omissions are perhaps inevitable in a volume that attempts to find 
commonalities across such vast reaches of history, culture, and the social 
construction of gender identities, and Waylen is aware of the paradoxical 
nature of her inquiry. At the outset of the book, she wams that even the 
phrase “third world women” is overly simplistic and susceptible to misun- 
derstanding, and to counteract this, she wisely borrows from Chandra Mo- 
hanty’s concept that “what constitutes ‘Third World women’ as an opposi- 
tional alliance is a ommon comest of struggle? Even Mohanty, however, 
does not fully account for the fact that elite third world women are often 
Just as likely to defend and maintain their privileges and to subordinate 
poor women as are their male counterparts. Realizing the dangers of any 
form of generalization, Waylen comes to the somewhat obvious conclu- 
sion that scholars must incorporate specificity and difference into their 
analyses of gender and politics. She writes, “It is rarely, if ever, possible to 
generalize about all women and their interests. . . . Feminism, for example, 
does not have the same meanings for all women” (136). More thought- 
fully, Waylen ultimately suggests that women’s movements were most suc- 
cessful in their efforts to influence state policy when “operating from the 
background of autonomous movements” (137). 

The personalized tone of Kaplans Crazy for Democracy provides a won- 
derful antidote to Waylen’s rather dry, textbook-like prose. The leaders pro- 
filed by Kaplan include Lois Gibbs, who mobilized her community in re- 
sponse to the contamination of their homes by toxic waste in the Love 
Canal area of Buffalo, New York; Dollie Burwell, an African-American 
woman who organized protests against the dumping of toxic waste in 
North Carolina and so helped launch the environmental justice move- 
ment; and Rita Ntongana who fought against influx control and organized 
women in the squatter settlement of Crossroads, near Cape Town in South 
Africa. Kaplan gives a wonderfully appreciative account of these women 
and their struggles. Using interviews with the women as well as media 


1 Chandra Talpade Mohanty, “Introduction: Cartographics of Struggle: Third World 
Women and the Politics of Feminism,” in Third World Women and tie Politics of Fomimiam, cd. 
Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, and Lourdes Torres (Bloomington: University of 
Indiana Press, 1991), 7. 
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reports and other primary documents, she constructs a perceptive and pas- 
sionate narrative about their lives and beliefs. She also avoids the theoret- 
icism that makes much current writing on gender issues dense and inac- 
cessible to the general reader, let alone the college undergraduate. The 
accessibility of the book, however, should not be taken as evidence of sim- 
plistic thinking. Behind Kaplan’s seemingly straightforward approach is a 
complex analysis that probes informants’ understandings of their gender 
identities and the meanings they give to notions of social justice and hu- 
man rights. For much of her professional life Kaplan has sought to under- 
stand what turns “formerly docile homemakers into enraged citizens” 
(185). Her answer involves an innovative conception of “female conscious- 
ness” in which the gender identities of wives and mothers propel women 
into collective action and political leadership. 

Given the diversity of the struggles in which Kaplan’s subjects have en- 
gaged, more contextualization might be helpful to the reader. For example, 
Kaplan could have examined more closely the relation of Burwell’s organiz- 
ing to the black-male-dominated Southern Christian Leadership Council 
in the United States, situating it within feminist research on the role of 
religion in spawning grassroots women’s movements around the world. 
Also, although Kaplan is concerned with the new roles women are playing 
as citizens, citizenship itself is a contested concept that has very different 
meanings in the world’s oldest and youngest democracies— the United 
States and South Africa. In the United States, there is an apathy about the 
political rights of citizens and a trend toward dismantling many of the 
social rights of citizenship in areas such as health care, education, retire- 
ment, and child benefits, which have been taken for granted in the Ameri- 
can form of the welfare state. In South Africa, rights to vote and organize 
in political parties were achieved for the majority only through struggle 
apartheid South Africa is the extension of social rights of citizenship, such 
as access to education, housing, and clean water, without which political 
rights are vacuous. An emphasis on the responsibilities of “citizenship” that 
persuades the rich and poor alike to pay taxes is a necessary part of enabling 
the new democratic state to make this happen. 

These books provide two important but very different perspectives on 
how the gendered construction of women’s lives does not render them 
simply victims. Waylen’s view is from outside, looking down at the political 
activities that engage third world women; Kaplan’s is closer to the ground 
and more at eye level. But the two authors observe a similar phenomenon: 
women as powerful agents for social transformation at the heart of move- 
ments for human rights and sustainable development around the world. 1 
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Choosing to Lead: Women and the Crisis of American Values. By Constance H. 
Buchanan. Boston: Beacon, 1996. i 
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of Politics. By Janet A. Flammang. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1997. 
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hese three books juxtapose a central construct of feminist theory (gen- 

der) with a central construct of politics (power). As has already been 

well established, the lens of gender can tell us a great deal about the 
exercise of power. But the methods and concepts of political science can 
also tell us something about how gender is constructed in American public 
(and private) life and about the impact of women policy makers. 

In Choosing to Lead: Women and the Crisis of American Values, historian 
Constance Buchanan documents the “problems women are encountering 
at every level of employment in institutional cultures fashioned and domi- 
nated by the power of men, especially white men” (92). She provides a 
historical perspective on the reasons that women’s family and community 
work has not been recognized as having an important public as well as 
private aspect. Her main interest is in the ideologies and organizing strate- 
gies of women’s settlement houses, clubs, and community movements be- 
tween 1870 and 1920. The pre-suffrage era witnessed a diversity of ideas 
and efforts to improve the status of women, as well as conflicts about the 
best means of doing so. 

Little of this is new: the public/private distinction has a long history in 
political theory and has been explored recently by Jean Bethke Elshtain and 
Judith Shklar. What is new is Buchanar’s focus on values, familiar territory 
for a professor at a divinity school (Harvard). She shows how the valori- 
zation of motherhood informed public discussion about the status of 
women, birth control; immigrants, the health of women and children, and 
the democratic political process. Although many economists would prefer 
to focus on revealed preferences in market, political, and consumer deci- 
sion making, it is important to raise questions of ultimate worth, especially 
women’s worth, in a culture that values material production rather than 
cultural reproduction. Society may give lip service to the importance of 
“family values, caring, motherhood, and children, but people who care 
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for baby animals still cam far more than people who care for baby humans, 
and child care still has to battle for a place on the public agenda of Ameri- 
can society. Early advocates for women found that shifting the focus to 
values was not an casy task; emphasis on more easily defined legislative or 
constitutional goals (suffrage, Prohibition} was often a more successful 
short-term strategy. The recent acrimonious debate about “family values” 
illustrates the ongoing hazards of attempting to define or redefine the 
worth of women. 

The book concludes with an impassioned plea for what “modern 
women should” do. First on Buchanan’s list is to reconstitute motherhood 
as the “starting point of a major agenda of cultural change” (198), moving 
beyond biological or instinctive functionalism to women’s moral and polit- 
ical equality. She also wishes to restore some of the goals of womens or- 
ganizations earlier in this century: to define the public sphere more broadly 
and to renew democratic values and institutions. Like the earlier activists, 
Buchanan is skeptical of welfare-state paternalism and prefers a participa- 
tory civic culture in which women can craft a new public agenda that sup- 
ports family and community welfare. She is skeptical of “experts” and an 
“establishment” that marginalize women’s public role. But it is not clear 
exactly who the “modern women” whom she addresses are. Existing femi- 
nist organizations have different goals and tactics and have not been very 
successful at uniting women behind a political program. Right-wing 
women tend to be better organized, but their priorities are very different 
from Buchanan’s. Despite her professional affiliation, she is silent about 
the role that mainline Protestant religious groups (or at least their feminist 
factions) might play in this endeavor. 

Ideas, even good ideas, are not enough; leadership and organization 
will also be required to bring about the programs Buchanan recommends, 
but she has little to say about these. She dismisses the role of political par- 
ties and does not discuss the contributions of the National Women’s Politi- 
cal Caucus. True, a focus on campaigns and electing women may not ad- 
dress Buchanan’s agenda as directly as she would wish. But the other two 
books under review do present convincing evidence that electing women 
can make at least some difference. The growing salience of the “gender 
gap” in attitudes and participation has persuaded male as well as female 
office holders to focus more on issues of concern to women. 

Janet Flammang’s Women’s Political Voice: How Women Are Transforming 
the Practice and Study of Politics began as a response to a student’s question: 
why was San Jose, California, the “feminist capital of America,” with its 
high proportion of women holding political office? Part of the book is 
thus an overview of women’s political involvement in the Silicon Valley, 
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including interview and participant-observation material from women ac- 
tivists and officeholders. Clearly the energy and ambition of some of these 
extraordinary women made a difference, but Flammang makes clear that 
the context helped: a highly educated population, the generally progressive 
tradition of California and San Jose politics, the weakness of traditional 
parties, and the institutions of direct democracy. One of her surprising con- 
clusions is that district rather than at-large elections are helpful to women, 
contrary to much previous research. Also surprising was the finding that 
San Jose men as well as women supported a feminist agenda, although 
Flammang does present evidence of women’s distinctive political style in 
interactions with each other and with constituents. 

A key variable, however, may be social class rather than feminism, since 
the San Jose area has one of the wealthiest populations in the country (the 
county ranked first in median household income in 1980). Several of the 
first local women activists were “professional volunteers,” the wives of sci- 
entists and professionals who got their start in neighborhood organiza- 
tions. Their concerns suited their social backgrounds and were not woman- 
centered, focusing on providing good government, challenging the 
environmental and human costs of development, and resisting business 
domination. By the late 1970s, however, as more women were elected, 
the agenda shifted; both male and female officeholders stressed abortion 
rights, child care, comparable worth, domestic violence, and employment 
discrimination. In the 1990s, the agenda shifted again, with women offi- 
ey O gic em eae eb iee ee 
with minority groups. 

Tn addition to the San Jose material, Flammang provides a compre- 
hensive overview and critique of political science research on women and 
politics at both mass and elite levels (her extensive footnotes are invalu- 
able). Although these lengthy sections tend to be more descriptive than 
analytical, and sometimes make for tedious reading, they should be useful 
to students and to scholars in other fields who want to leam more about 
what political science has to say about these subjects. As she shows, politi- 
cal science has a long way to go, both in incorporating more women into 
the discipline and in moving political analysis beyond its historical focus 
on elections and institutions. Her work is a good start in that direction. 

Georgia Duerst-Lahti and Rita Mae Kelly’s Gender Power, Leadership, and 
not simply reflect equal and opposite sex roles or modes of communica- 
tion. Rather, gender is inexorably linked to—indeed, constituted by— 
power relations, a theme explored at some length in their theoretically rich 
introductory chapters. These power relations are sustained by political 
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institutions (incumbency, bureaucracy, veterans’ preferences, Civil Service 
procedures, political parties) created largely by men, but most earlier stud- 
ies of institutions and leadership have ignored the gender dimension. As 
the editors put it, “Masculinism operates whether or not participants are 
aware of its influence” (5). However, feminist political scientists’ under- 
standing of these institutions, and their well-honed methods of analyzing 
them, can tell us much about the gendered nature of politics and power. 

This edited volume is the most rigorously empirical of the three, and it 
includes several ambitious efforts to document the links between power 
and gender. I especially liked Karen Tamertus’s work on women in Con- 
gress; she urges us to look beyond the (minimal) sex differences in roll-call 
voting to committee work, speeches, and efforts to sponsor legislation, 
where she reports much sharper gender differences. A portion of Lyn Kath- 
lene’s innovative linguistic analysis of the Colorado state legislature is also 
included, in which she too shows that context matters: women (and men) 
speak and work very differently in committees with a majority of women. 
Unfortunately, such settings are rare even in Colorado, a state with one of 
the highest proportions of women in the legislature. 

Rita Mae Kelly presents compelling evidence of sexual harassment at all 
levels of state bureaucracies, and Meredith Ann Newman finds that women 
in redistributive agencies are especially likely to be victims of harassment 
compared with those in regulatory or distributive policy arenas. It is hardly 
surprising, but still disturbing, that efforts to change the gendered distri- 
bution of resources or power are met with resistance. Redistributive agen- 
cies also tend to be the most hierarchical and rule-bound and the least 
amenable to feminist organizational principles. Newman does not suggest 
ways to overcome these patterns, but recognizing their existence is an im- 
portant first step. ; 

Taken together, these three books offer a broad historical range of re- 
search and theory. All three, however, focus on the United States, where, 
comparative studies have shown, certain features of the political landscape 
(single-member districts, absence of a labor party, incumbency) have been 
especially detrimental to women’s political fortunes. Even so, Flammang’s 
and Duerst-Lahti and Kellys books provide compelling evidence of the 
times, places, and circumstances in which women are likely to have the 
strongest impact on politics. 

Conversely, all three books also recognize how difficult it is to change 
gender roles in both public and private sectors; gender and power are inex- 
orably linked. As Duerst-Lahti and Kelly note, “Women have been forced 
to adopt masculine traits and to assume masculine ways and values in order 
to succeed as leaders or governors” (261). They identify lack of gender 
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awareness as one reason for these persistent patterns. Their practical, short- 
term solution is to promote such awareness and to provide a better gender 
balance in political institutions. But they view their long-term goal, of a 
transgendered or nongendered polity, as the stuff of science fiction — not 
political science. 1 


Gay Rights, Military Wrongs: Political Perspectives on Lesbians and Gays in the 
Military. Edited by Craig A. Rimmerman. New York: Garland, 1996. 
It's Our Military, Too! Women and the U.S. Military. Edited by Judith Hicks 
Stiehm. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1996. 


Melissa S. Herbert, Hamline University 


exual assault, sexual harassment, adultery, “don’t ask, don’t tell? witch 

hunts. . . . It is these topics, rather than peacekeeping missions, bud- 

get overruns, or high-tech weaponry, that seem to keep the military in 
the headlines of late. Not that the latter are preferable, but since when 
did military headlines become more about sex, sexuality, and gender than 
about the tools of war? Some would answer, “Since women, and lesbians 
and gay men, began serving in greater numbers.” There is little question, 
in my mind, that events such as assaults on female servicemembers and the 
continued harassment and expulsion of lesbian and gay service personnel 
are, at their heart, about the evolution of the U.S. military from a predomi- 
nantly (heterosexual) male “club” to one in which women, some of whom 
are lesbian, and gay men are now members. The two collections under 
review here, assembled by Craig A. Rimmerman and Judith Hicks Stiehm, 
address the ways issues of sex, sexuality, and gender are played out in to- 
day’s military. They address the effects that this shift has had, and will con- 
tinue to have, on the military institution, on individuals, and on society 
at large. 

Rimmerman’s Gay Rights, Military Wrongs places the “debate over lesbi- 
ans and gays in its appropriate historical, theoretical, political, and policy 
context” (xix). The ten essays in this volume do just that, offering detailed 
explorations of the various issues (e.g., sexism, electorate politics, backlash) 
that exist within the broader issue of lesbians and gays in the military. Rim- 
merman divides his book into sections addressing the context of military 
policy on lesbians and gays, an analysis of that policy, and its implications 
for members of the military, whether lesbian or gay or not. While some of 
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the articles are more “data driven” than others, all are accessible to lay read- 
ers as well as academics. 

Although it emphasizes the politics of the issue of lesbians and gays in 
the military, this book addresses a number of other issues as well. I found 
one of its real strengths to be an examination of the broader context of the 
ban against lesbians and gay men. The military, historically white and male, 
now includes women and men of many races. The intersection of sexism 
and racism (and heterosexism) within the military demands an examina- 
tion of how the shifting social and cultural terrain of the last fifty years has 
allowed a debate over lesbians and gays in the military even to occur. The 
book also provides irrefutable evidence of how the ban allows the military 
to continue to limit the participation of women and, in some instances, of 
women of color in particular. 
tions of a presidential candidate/newly elected president and the U.S. Con- 
gress, is informative but not as useful to readers whose interests lie outside 
politics. However, one can read the chapters independently of one another 
and not lose sight of the big picture. 

The final section on policy implications is sure to have wide appeal. 
While the evidence it provides that the ban has resulted in an increase in 
“asking” and discharges of lesbians and gay men is disheartening, it serves 
as a wake-up call to those who believe that the “compromise” is, somehow, 
an improvement over the previous policy. 

Ultimately, Gay Rights, Military Wrongs provides a comprehensive ac- 
count of what was right and what went wrong when Clinton promised to 
lift the ban and didn’t. It does a tremendous job of illustrating that this 
issue is about far more than allowing individuals to serve in the military — 
it is about the politics of domination and control. To understand the real 
reason for the ban, this book shows, one'must first understand how those 
politics allow men to control both women and other men. 

Stichm’s Its Oxer Milstery, Too! Women and the U.S. Military provides an 
informative and often compelling account of the relationship between 
women and the military. As a reader with enlisted and officer as well as 
active and reserve experience with the U.S. military, I found this book an 
outstanding contribution to the growing literature on women and the mil- 
itary. It is organized around three themes: , “Voices and Facts?” “History 
and Issues,” and “Reflection and Speculation.” In the first section, Stiehm 
presents the voices of military women as well as some background infor- 
mation for readers who may not know much about women and military 
service. While these voices are rich, I was disappointed at the underrepre- 
sentation of enlisted women. Three of the chapters in this section speak 
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more to the experiences of women officers, although, in all fairness, Stiehm 
has already written an entire book on enlisted women.? 

In the second section, Stiehm addresses a variety of topics ranging from 
nursing to race to the gendered nature of weapons/equipment design. 
These discussions, along with those of the military as an instrument of war 
and peace, demonstrate that the issue of women and the military is about 
far more than inchision. As Rimmerman’s book also does, these chapters 
illustrate very well that what often appears to be a single issue is in actuality 
far more complex. 

The third section is about women’s claims of entitlement to today’s mili- 
tary, although not specifically as members of the military. As Cynthia 
Haloe’s work has shown, women, whether in the military or not, and like it 
or not, are a part of the conduct of war? Whether analyzing the misogynist 
cadences of a military academy, war stories in truth and fiction, or contem- 
porary war across the globe, Stiehm’s contributors make it clear that war 
is not only about women but about gender. Thus, while the collections 
title and cover image of a U.S. Naval aviator may imply that it is about the 
experiences of women in the U.S. military, the scope of its contribution is 
far greater. 

These two books are both excellent resources for anyone interested in 
learning more about the military and the role of sexuality and gender in 
that institution, and both constitute important records of what, I believe, 
will inevitably be viewed as a critical moment in U.S: history. 1 


1 Judith Hicks Stichm, Arms and the Enlisted Woman (Philadeiphis: Temple University 
Press, 1989). 

2 Sec, c.g, Cynthia Enloc, Dess Khaki Become Yeu? The Militarieatien of Women’s Lives 
(Boston: South End, 1983). 


United States and International Notes 


Signs: Jowrnal of Women in Cultsere and Society welcomes announcements of confer- 
the “United States and International Notes” section. 


The “Ecological Conversations: Gender, Science, and the Sacred” program at the 
Center for the Study of Women ın Society offers Rockefeller Foundation Humani- 
ties Fellowships to scholars engaged in critical reflection and scholarly interchange 
raised by the convergence of women’s and ecological movements around the globe. 
The three-year program is committed to international dialogue. Ideally, half of the 
fellows will be from outside the United States and Europe. Each year’s theme will 
balance questions of theory and practice. The 1999-2000 theme focuses on issues 
of gender and ecology, environmental justice, and ecofeminism. For more informa- 
tion, write to Center for the Study of Women in Society, 1201 University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, OR 97403-1201; e-mail csws@oregon.uoregon.edu. 


The Carl Albert Congressional Research and Studies Center Visiting Scholars Pro- 
gram at the University of Oklahoma offers financial awards for on-campus work in 
the center’ archives. Awards are normally from $500 to $1,000 to defray the cost 
of travel and lodging. The Visiting Scholars Program is open to any applicant. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, OK 73019; e-mail kosmerick@ou.edu. 


The Program for the Study of Sexuality, Gender, Health, and Human Rights in- 
and human rights in U.S. and international contexts. For more information, write 
to Program for the Study of Sexuality, Gender, Health, and Human Rights, Divi- 
sion of Sociomedical Sciences, Columbia University School of Public Health, 600 
West 168 St., New York, NY 10032. 


United States whose primary focus is on female human rights and women’s access 
to communications. For more information, contact The Global Fund for Women, 
425 Sherman Ave., Suite 300, Palo Alto, CA 94306-1823; e-mail gfw@global 
fundforwomen.org. 
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Spinsters Ink announces the establishment of the Spinsters Ink Young Feminist 
Scholarship to be awarded to the student in her last year of high school who sub- 
mits the best essay on feminism and what it means to her. For more information, 
write to Spinsters Ink, 32 E. First Street, Suite 330, Duluth, MN 55802-2002; 
e-mail claire@spinsters-ink.com. 


The International Alliance for Women in Music presents “New Century Perspec- 
tives,” the eleventh International Congress on Women in Music, to be held in Lon- 
don July 7-11, 1999, in a joint meeting with Feminist Theory and Music 5. For 
more information, contact Katharine Norman, Music Department, Goldsmiths 
College, University of London, London SE14 6NW, United Kingdom; e-mail 
k.norcman@gold.ac.uk 


The eighth annual Conference on Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century British 
Women Writers, “Millennial Crossroads: Navigating the Future of Our Past? will 
be held September 24-26, 1999, in Albuquerque, New Mexico. The conference is 
devoted to expanding the literary canon and to developing critical and theoretical 


ment of English, Humanitics Building 217, University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, NM 87131-1106; e-mail Khague@unm.edu. 


A “Global Justice/Women’s Rights” conference will be held October 1-2, 1999, at 
Southern Connecticut State University. For more information, write to Vara Nev- 
crow, Women’s Studies Program, MO B10, Southern Connecticut State Univer- 
sity, New Haven, CT 06515; e-mail womenstndies @scsu.ctstateu.edu. 


“The New Modernisms,” the inaugural conference of the Modernist Studies Asso- 
ciation, will be held October 7-10, 1999, at State College, Pennsylvania. The inter- 
national interdisciplinary association is devoted to the study of the arts in their 
the mid-twentieth century. Plenary session and seminar topics include “Modern- 
ism, Feminist Criticism, and Identity Politics,” “Modernism, Race, and Nation,” 
“Modern and Contemporary Women Poets,” “Modernism and Queer Theory,” 
“Modernism and Politics,” and “Modernism and the Jewish Writer,” among many 
others. For more information, write to Sanford Schwartz, Department of English, 
Pennsylvania State University, 116 Burrowes Building, University Park, PA 16802- 
6200; e-mail sxs8@psu.edu. 


An “Autobiography and Changing Identities” conference will be held July 27-30, 
2000, in Vancouver, British Columbia. The conference will focus on autobiogra- 
phies that involve a significant displacement or reconstruction of “self and identity 
on the part of the autobiographical subject with special attention given to nonliter- 
` ary as well as literary uses of the autobiographical. For more information, contact 
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Eileen Oertwig, Secretary to the Dean of Arts, University of British Columbia, 
1866 Main Mall, Vancouver, BC, Canada, V6T 1Z1; e-mail oertwig@arts.ube.ca. 


Calls for papers 

Theewyris invites submissions for its “Africa on the Cusp of the 21st Century” spe- 
cial issue. This issue seeks to present a series of thoughtful readings of Africa in- 
formed by crosscultural and transnational contexts and including an exilic con- 
Contributions from the variety of African cultural communities is encouraged. For 
more information, contact the editors of Theweyris, c/o Nanny de Vries, Najade 
Press, P.O. Box 75933, 1070 AX Amsterdam, The Netherlands; e-mail thamyr 
is@wxs.nl. The deadline is July 1, 1999. 


Torgusre, the journal of the Canadian Lesbian and Gay Studies Association, invites 
cial, political, material, and textual culture or on topics outside of Canadian studies 
by scholars conducting queer research in Canada. Torgwsrs also welcomes pre- 
lesbian, gay, and transgendered people. For more information, write to John L. 
and Cultural Studies, 200 Arts, University of Alberta, Edmonton AB, Canada T6G 
256. Submissions for the Fall 1999 issue must be postmarked by July 2, 1999. 


Graduate students are invited to submit 10—15-page papers for a special issue of 
the journal Kimesis on the topic “Women in Philosophy: Sociopolitical Aspects of 
Their Contributions to Dialogue.” Kiwsests is dedicated to the initial philosophical 
inquiries of graduate students. For more information, write to Kiwssis, Department 
of Philosophy, Southern Ilinois University, Carbondale, IL 62901; e-mail kinesis 
@siu.cdu. The deadline is Angust 15, 1999. 


women about grief, sorrow, loss, and mouring. The volume will be a literary 
nonfiction specific to the experiences of lesbian/bisexnal women. For more infor- 
7a eas http://www.oz.net/~sowinska/. The deadline is August 


Submissions are sought foc Jans Sexes It Up, a collection of essays that combine 
on the female body, sexuality, erotic politics, and/or other sites of debate within 
feminism. For more information, write to Merri Lisa Johnson, Binghamton Uni- 
versity, English Department, P.O. Box 6000, Binghamton, NY 13902-6000; 
e-mail br00852@binghamton.edu. The deadline is September 1, 1999. 
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The Jesrnal of Experimenta! Child Psychology invites submissions for a special issue 
on “Sex and Gender in Development.” For more information, write to Lynn S. 
Liben, Editor, JECP Department of Psychology, Pennsytvania State University, 
University Park, PA 16802-3104; e-mail liben@psu.edu. The deadline is Septem- 
ber 1, 1999. 


Women’s Studies Onarterly invites submissions for an issue on “Women and the En- 
vironment,” edited by Diane Hope and Vandana Shiva. Topics may inctude femi- 
nist analysis of environmental issues, collective and individual work by women on 
environmental problems and solutions, reports of environmental issues with partic- 
ular impact on women, personal stories, and relevant artwork. For more informa- 
tion, write to Diane Hope, Rochester Institute of Technology, College of Liberal 
Arts, 92 Lomb Memorial Drive, Rochester, NY 14623; e-mail dshgpt@rit.edu. 
The deadline is November 30, 1999. 


attend relationships to hip-hop’s point of origin from black aulture(s). Submissions 
of hip-hop art, graffiti, recordings of performance, poetry, and fiction are also en- 
couraged. Multilingual expression is welcome and should be accompanied by an 
English translation where appropriate. For more information, write Kyra D. Gaunt, 
Hip-Hop and Diaspora, McIntire Department of Music, University of Virginia, 
112 Old Cabell Hall, Charlottesville, VA 22903; e-mail kg6j@virginia.edu. The 
deadline is December 1, 1999. 


The new journal of international relations, politics, and women’s studies, Interna- 
tional Feminist Journal of Politics, seeks submissions that explore broad definitions of 
politics in theory and practice within a global frame. Topics may include connec- 
tions among women, how gender infuses and is shaped by different political pro- 
ceases and socal relations, and how subjectivity, identity politics, and material rela- 
tions shape and are shaped by both global and national politics. For more 
information, write to Jan Jindy Pettman, International Feminist Journal of Politics, 
Centre for Women’s Studies, Australian National University, Canberra ACT, Aus- 
tralia; e-mail ifjp@anu edu.au 


Alice Tait and Guy Mess, coeditors of a Greenwood Press book series on multicul- 
tural media, invite submissions of book manuscripts that focus on the structure 
and operation of mass media in the United States that are controlled, significantly 
influenced, or owned by AHANA (African, Hispanic/Latin, Asian, and Native 
Americans), the occupational roles and careers of their gatekeepers, the nature of 
the images they produce and distribute, and the effects of those images on their 
audiences. All methodological approaches are welcome, but research should con- 
sider economic, political, and cultural environments. For more information, write 
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to The AHANA Project, Department of Journalism, Central Michigan University, 
Anspach Hall 034, Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859; e-mail guy.t.meiss@cmich.edu. 


forum for critical analysis and constructive debate within feminist theary. It will be 
published three times a year, starting in April 2000. From outside North America, 
write to Stevi Jackson, Feminist Theory, Centre for Women’s Studies, University of 
York, Heslington, York, YO1 5DD, UK; e-mail sff3@york.ac.uk. From within 
North America, write to Rosemary Hennessy, Femimst Theory, Department of En- 
giish, SUNY Albany, Albany, NY 12222; e-mail hennessy@cnsvax.albany.edu. 


The Emily Dickinson Journal invites submissions on all aspects of Dickinson and her 
work. For more information, write to Suzanne Juhasz, Department of English, 
Campus Box 226, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80309. 


reviewed papers that report innovations, scientific studies, and formulations of con- 
cepts related to the education, recruitment, and retention of underrepresented 
groups in science and engineering. For more information, write to Jowrnal of 
Women and Minorities in Science and Enginesring, Center for Interdisciplinary Stud- 
ies, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, VA 24061- 
0227; e-mail jriwmse@vtedu. 


Perspecteves on Science: Historical, Philosophical, Social invites studies of science, medi- 
cine, and technology that integrate historical, philosophical, and/or sociological 
understandings. For more information, write to Ed Lamb, Perspectives on Science, 
Department of Philosophy, Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, VA 24061-0126; e-mail 
lamb@vt.edu. 


The Journal of Poverty: Inmovations on Social, Political, and Economic Inequalities sccks 
patterns of inequalities, new developments in cultural diversity, and interventions 
promoting equality and social justice. For more information, write to Josernal of 
Poverty, P.O. Box 3613, Columbus, OH 43210-3613. 


National Identities: History, Geography, Image invites papers on historical and geo- 
Hooson, Department of Geography, University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720. 
The North Star: An On-line Journal of African-American Religious History invites sub- 


mission of articles, reviews (book, film, theater, music, museum, web, CD-ROM), 
research reports, documents, or bibliographies for a new clectronic journal devoted 
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to African-American religious history. For more information, write to Judith 
Weisenfeld, Department of Religion, Barnard College, 3009 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10027-6598; e-mail jw40@columbia.edu. 


Call for artwork 

Signs: Josrnal of Women in Culture and Society socks submissions for cover art. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the University of Chicago Press and distributed internationally, 
Signs is an interdisciplinary academic journal that focuses on issues of gender, race, 
dass, nation, and sexuality. Submissions are not limited by style or media (photog- 
raphy and film stills are welcome) but should reproduce well in black and white; 
content should represent a critical perspective. One full-color cover will be pub- 
lished annually. Send up to 10 labeled slide duplicates, a brief biography, an artist 
statement, and SASE to Art Editor, Signs, Box 354345, C-14 Padelford Hall, Uni- 


versity of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195; e-mail signs@u.washington.edu. An 
honorarium is available. The deadline is ongoing. 


Comment and repty policy 

The editors of Sggns invite scholars to comment on articles appearing in current 
issues. We ask that interested contributors send us their comments as soon as pos- 
sible after the article is published in order to facilitate dialogue with the author 
Publication of the comment is not necessarily contingent upon the author’s 
agreement to collaborate, but we encourage an open dialogue among contributors. 
Our intention is to take advantage of the opportunity for lively debate between 
authors and their readers, to highlight reader interest in the scholarship, and to 
refine the contributions and approaches that appear in Sfgms. From time to time, the 


About the Contributors 


Damien Barlow (d.barlow@latrobe.edu.au) is a Ph.D. student in the School of 
English, La Trobe University, Melbourne, Australia. He is currently working in the 
burgeoning field of queer Australian cultural studies. His publications incude “My 
Little Ghost-Slave: The Queer Lives of Rosa Praed,” Australian Literary Studies 17, 
no. 4 (October 1996): 344-52. 


Allson R. Bernstein is vice president of the Ford Foundation for Education, Media, 
Arts, and Culture. She has a Ph.D. in history from Columbia University and has 
published two books, American Indians and World War IT: Towards a New Era in 
Indian Affairs (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1991) and The Impersonal 
Campus (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1979). She serves on the board of advisors for 
the National Museum of the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Jacklyn Cock is professor of sociology at the University of Witwatersrand in South 
Africa and has been a visiting fellow at Princeton University, the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, and Oxford University. She has published five books, the best-known 
of which — Maids and Madams: A Stusly in the Politics of Exploitation (Johannesburg: 
Ravan, 1980) — has been described in South Africa as “a feminist classic” She is 
active in the women’s, peace, and environmental movements in South Africa. She 
has published articles and reviews in the United States with Alison Bernstein in 
Tikksen, Signs, and the Chrowicle of Higher Education. 


Harry C. Denny is acting associate director of the writing center at Temple Univer- 
sity and adjunct professor of humanities and writing at Philadelphia College of 
Textiles and Science. 


Marton E. P. de Ras is professor of women’s and gender studies and head of the 
new division of social policy, theory, and research at the University of Waikato in 
New Zealand. From 1982 to 1994, she taught women’s studies, girls’ studies, 
queer studies, education, and sociology at the University of Amsterdam. Her re- 
phases, sexuality and the body, medicalization, and social movements. Her most 
recent publication is Bowily Boundaries, Sexualised Genders and Medical Discourses, 
cocdited with Victoria Grace (Palmerston North, New Zealand: Dunmore Press, 
1997). 
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Maria DiBattista teaches modern literature and film at Princeton University. She is 
author of First Love: The Affections of Modern Fiction (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1991) and coeditor, with Lucy McDiarmid, of High and Low Moderns: 
Literature and Culture, 1889-1939 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996). She 
is completing a book on women and screwball comedy and is also at work on a 
study of women in novels of sentimental education. 


Ml Dolan is cxecutive director of the Center for Lesbian and Gay Studies and exec- 
utive officer of the doctoral program in theater at the Graduate Center of the City 
University of New York. She is president of the Association for Theatre in Higher 
Education and author of The Feminist Spectator as Critic (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1991) and Presence and Desire: Essays on Gender, Sexuality, Perfor- 
mance (Ann Arbor: Univermty of Michigan Press, 1993). 


Laura Donaldson (laura-donaldson@uiowa.edu) is of Scotch-Irish and Cherokee 
descent and is associate professor in the women’s studies program at the University 
of Iowa. Her publications include Devolomésoyg Fomimisms: Race, Gender, and 
Empirs-Building (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1992); “Writing 
the Talking Stick: American Indian Writing as Colonial Technology and Postcolo- 
nial Appropriation,” Americen Indian Oxarterly (Winter 1998); and “The Sign of 
Orpah: Reading Ret through Native Eyes,” in Vernacular Hermeneutic, ed. R. S. 
Sugirtharajah (Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic Press, forthcoming). She is at 
work on a book-length manuscript titled “Signs of Orpah: Biblical Reading in the 
Contact Zone.” 


Lucille P. Fultz (fultz@rice.edu) is associate professor of English at Rice University, 
where she teaches courses in American and African-Amencan literature. Her pub- 
lished articles inchude “Devouring Discourses: Desire and Seduction in Othello,” in 
Othello: New Essays by Black Writers, cd. Mythili Kaul (Washington, D.C.: Howard 
University Press, 1997); “To Make Herself: Mother-Daughter Conflicts in Swle 
and Tar Baby,” ın Women of Color: Mother-Danghter Relationships in 20th—Centery 
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and neon tubes, 36 X 30 X 7 inches. From the artists “Reel Art for a Surreal World” serics, 
which began with a similar work, Paredis, and with the premise that “in art, as in love, 
paradise is in your head.” © 1997 by Lili Lakich. Permission to repaint may be obtained 
only from the artist. 
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Jennifer Robertson 


Dying to Tell: Sexuality and Sulcide 
In Imperial Japan 


[The Japanese] play up suicide as Americans play up crime and they have 

the same vicarious enjoyment of it. They choose to dwell on events of self- 
destruction instead of on destruction of others. . . . [Suicide] meets some 

need that cannot be filled by dwelling on other acts. 

[Benedict (1946) 1974, 167] 


To mention suicide and Japan in the same sentence is to bring to bear a 
set of stereotypes that continue to shape Western perceptions of non- 
Western cultures. 

[Wolfe 1990, xiii] 


Introduction: “Homosexual Elegy” 


n February 17, 1935, the humor column of the Asshi Shinbun, a na- 


tionally distributed daily newspaper, was devoted to spoofing an at- 
tempted lesbian double suicide that had taken place about three weeks 


Archival and field research in Japan for parts of this project were facilitated by the follow- 
ing grants and fellowships: Japan Foundation Professional Fellowship (June-September 
1987); Northeast Asia Council of the Association for Asian Studies Grant (June-September 
1987); Social Science Research Council Research Grant (June-September 1987); University 
of California, San Diego, Japancse Studies Program Travel Grant (Summer 1987); University 
of California, San Diego, Affirmative Action Faculty Career Development Grant (July— 
September and November-June 1990); Fulbright Research Grant (January-Angust 1990 
and September—October 1991); University of Michigan, Faculty Research Grant, Center for 
Intemanonal Business Education (June 1992); University of Michigan, Center for Japanese 
Studies Faculty Grant (June 1994); Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research 
Regular Grant (Pall 1995); Social Science Research Counal and the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Advanced Research Grant (Fall 1995), and the Wissenschaftskolleg zu 
Bertin (1996-97). A greatly truncated vermon of this article was presented at the American 
Anthropology Association annual mecting, December 2, 1994, in Atlanta. Parts of this article 
appear m my new book, Tekeresuka: Sexual Politics and Popular Culture in Modern Japan 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998). I wish to extend a special thanks to Celeste 
Brusan for her insightful comments, and I owe hearty thanks to the editors of and reviewers 
for Signs. All translations from Japanese to English are mme except when noted otherwise. 


[Sigm Joucrral of Woman m Cacitsers and Secrety 1999, vol. 25, no 1] 
© 1999 by The Unrvenmy of Chncago. All nghts reserved. 0097-9740/2000/2501-0001$02.00 
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earlier. The “feminine” partner was Saij6 Eriko, a 23-year-old “woman’s 
role player” (sessweneyakw) in a popular all-female revue, and the “mascu- 
line” partner, 27-year-old Masuda Yasumare, an affluent and zealous fan of 
the actress (figs. 1, 2, and 3).! (Yasumare was a masculine name that she 
chose for herself; her parents had named her Fumiko.) One amateur song- 
writer contributed a ballad titled “Homosexual Elegy” (Désciai Hika), 
translated below. 


Her love for a woman 

Was greater than her parents’ love for her, 
And her older sister was cold-hearted. 
She blushed and her heart danced when first they met. 
But because they are two women together, 
The fan’s life is short. 
Dashing from cast to west, 

Theirs was a passionate love 

In a baneful world 

Only to succumb to nihilism. 

When will it fade, the anger in her heart? 
For lesbians, the answer is suicide. 
Because they are not man and woman, 
The fan’s grief is deep. 

As the masculine partner, Masuda was singled out as aggressive and de- 
viant and cast as the more pathetic of the two, owing to her “unladylike” 
appearance and behavior. She belonged to the urban upper class whose 
Mother gender role sanctioned by the Meiji Civil Code, based on the Ger- 
man model and operative from 1898 to 1947. Moreover, as a “masaulin- 
ized” (danseika) female, Masuda was one of the “problem women” associ- 
ated with the so-called Woman Problem (fiiin mondai), a term coined 
around 1900 as a euphemism for issues related to females’ civil rights and 
the struggle of the New Woman (starashi onna) for full citizenship and 
equality, including voting rights and autonomy (or agency) (see Koyama 
1982, 1986; Sievers 1983; and Nolte and Hastings 1991). Obviously, not 
ell ewe WS cry sea ia ae all ery Sane pated Dy comers 


1 Saryd was a member of the all-female Shéchikn Revue founded in Tokyo in 1928, fifteen 
years after its arch rival, the Thkarezuke Revue, was established in the city of Takarazuka near 
Osaka. The Shdchikn Revue hter establuched an Osaka branch, and the Takaraznka Revue 
opened a Tokyo theater in 1934. For more information about all-female revues, see Robert- 
son 1998b. 
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Figure 2 Saijé Eriko on stage (nght) and off stage (left) From Sayd 1935; photographs by author from a copy of the ongunal. 
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pundits as problematic and “masauline” females in contrast to the codified 
model of femaleness. 

In addition to these verses, readers submitted different genres of satiri- 
cal commentary on the incident, including ballad dramas and comic dia- 
logues (Modan otona tései manga yose 1935). A pun-filled ballad titled 
“Suicide Journey of a Flapper and a Mannish Woman” (Datemusume 
dansé michiyuki) referred to the feminine partner as a “flapper” and a “re- 
vue girl” whose last dance (dansw) was with a female cross-dresser (dansé). 
The couple’s suicide attempt was sensationalized widely in the mass media, 
including in Fusin Köron (Women’s Review) and Chéé Kiron (Central Re- 
view), two of the most prominent mainstream magazines in which articles 
addressing the intersection of sexuality, sexology, and modemity appeared 
on a regular basis.? 

Three years before Masuda and Saijô tempted fate, the successful double 
suicide of a heterosexual couple, a Keio University student and the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy (Christian) household, was similarly sensationalized, and 
elegies were published in the mass media memorializing the exquisite 
purity of their love—needless to say, the poems were not submitted to 
humor columns. The two had decided to commit suicide together by 
drowning (in a mountain lake southwest of Tokyo) after the woman's par- 
ents took steps to force her into an arranged marriage. Arranged marriage 
preparations motivated many women (and men) to commit, or attempt to 
commit, suicide regardless of their sexual orientation. A comparison of 
“Homosexual Elegy” with a poem on the heterosexual couple’s suicide, 
titled “A Love Consummated in Heaven” (Tengoku ni musubareru koi),* 
suggests the different narrative treatment of the psychological circum- 
stances and at least initial public reception of homosexual (déseias) and het- 
erosexual (sseia¢) double suicides. (The differential treatment was also ap- 
parent in the Japanese social-scientific literature on double suicide, as I 
discuss below.) The poem introduces the atmosphere defining the incident, 


? By the 1930s, the population af 65 million purchased 10 million copies of daily newspe- 
pers, and the number of registered magazınes and journals was 11,118. Print culture was 
available to all classes of consumers (Silverberg 1993, 123-24), and the Masuda-Saijd “love 
story” was circulated countrywide. Fiction wmiters also capitalized on the erotics of lesbian 
double suade. Tanizaki Junichird’s serial novel Memfi (originally published in 1928-30) fo- 
cused on an obsessive triangulated relationship involving a married woman, a bisexual femme 
fatale, and the formers husband, and their attempted double (actually triple) suicide (Taniraki 
1995). My article reports on actual cases of lesbian suicide and not on its representation 
in fiction. 

? The poem was subtitled “The Philosophy of Suicide” (Shiny no fuirosoful). 
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followed by first the man’s lament, then the woman’s, and ends in a joint 
declaration by the couple. 


This evening’s farewell, the moon also 

Dims with grief; in Sagami Bay 

The fire lures of fishermen are damp with tears. 
So fleeting is love in this life. 

With you the bride of another, 

How will I live? How can I live? 

I too will go. There where Mother is, 

There beside her, 

I will take your hand. 


God alone knows 

That our love has been pure. 
We die, and in [Heaven], 

I will be your bride. 


Soon, we will fade away happily: 
Spring flowers on Mount Sakata.* 

It is quite dear that this poem was not intended as a spoof or critique 
of the practice of double suicide, and the incident inspired a popular movie 
of the same title (Seidensticker 1990, 35). The pristine love of the couple 
is celebrated, and all of nature, from the moon to the fishermen, weeps 
with grief tinged with bittersweet joy for their union in Heaven. The les- 
- bian couple, on the other hand, and specifically the “masculine” partner, is 
portrayed as a casualty of, to use today’s jargon, a dysfunctional family, 
represented by insufficient parental love and a cold-hearted older sister. 
Their attempted suicide is characterized as an act provoked by nihilistic 
anger, as opposed to visions of conjugal bliss in another life. 


Masculinized females as social disorder 

Juntaposed, these two cases underscore the common sense or dominant 
notion in Japan past and present about the dichotomous constructions 
of sex, gender, and sexuality. In modern Japan, as in the United States, a 


‘The Japanese text is in Ohara 1965, 210. Verses two and three appear in English in 
Sexdensticker 1990, 35, and I have deferred to his translation, with one exception: I changed 
the original teygets in the third verse from “paradise” to “Heaven,” to underscore the won- 
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persons gender is assigned, and heterosexuality assumed, at birth on the 
initial basis of genital type, but this is neither an immutable assignment 
nor an unproblematic assumption.’ Although, in the case of Japan, the 
existence of two sexes and two genders is taken for granted, female gender 
(femininity) and male gender (masculinity) are not ultimately regarded as 
the exclusive province of female- and male-sexed bodies, respectively. Sex, 
gender, and sexuality may be popularly perceived as irreducibly joined, but 
this remains a situational, and not a permanently fixed, condition. 

The introduction and coinage in the late nineteenth century of the new 
social scientific terms “homosexual” (homosekushuern, also déstiat) and 
“heterosexual” (beterasekushuaru, also iseiat) obfuscated actual sexual prac- 
tices that were far more complex and boundary-blurring than the models 
of and for them. “HomosexuaP and “heterosexual” were conveniently su- 
gender, and sexuality and stimulated a new, psychoanalytic exploration of 
their relationship. However, these terms, especially in their official Japanese 
translations of déseiaé and iseisi, were not used consistently and were quali- 
fied on the basis of extenuating circumstances and definition-stretching 
practices. For example, depending on the context, déseiai was used to de- 
scribe either a relationship that involved a same-gender, same-sex couple 
(e.g., two feminine females or two masculine males) or a same-sex, differ- 
ent-gender couple (e.g., a “butch-fem”-type female couple or a “butch- 
nellic”-type male couple). Masuda and Saijô clearly were constructed in 
the mass media as an ome or “butch-fem?-type couple— that is, a couple 
consisting of what was perceived as a masculine woman and a feminine 
woman’ Initially, they were ridiculed openly—as in the instance of the 
humor column — not for the simple fact of their unconventional relation- 


* While this method of gender assignment 1s most typical of but not limited to Anglo- 
Americans, the lack of specific information on the assignment and assumption of “female” or 
“male” gender among non-Anglos makes me reluctant to generalize for all Americans. To 
gencral a “Japanese” notion of gender admittedly is problematic, given the various ethnic 
groups comprised in that superficully “homogenous” society, although “Japanese” arguably 
is a more inclusive signifier than is “American” In this connection, I should also note that 
although I am familiar with much of the scholarly literature on the relationship among cross- 
dressmg, sexuality, and gender ideology and cite some relevant sources, I have kept comparti- 
sons to a mmimnm, partly for reasons of space, but also because I am in a better position to 
provide otherwise inaccessible and stereotype-bending information about Japan to scholars 
that augments the larger — mostly Eurocentric — literature. 

* Ome or ome ne kanksi (“male-female relations”) were the expressions often used to iden- 
tify lesbian couples. Ome is an abbreviation of ers and mem, terms reserved to distinguish 
between male and female animals. They become pejorative when used to label humans, as in 
this case. 
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ship but for other reasons, including their public and publicized conduct, 
their celebrity and affluence, and, most important, their apparent eschewal 
of heterosexual marriage and motherhood. 

Japanese pundits have been adept at selectively adapting for domestic 
and often dominant purposes institutions and terminologies that were first 
established and coined outside of Japan. One of the earliest such sources 
was China, and since the sixteenth century, Europe has served as an impor- 
tant antecedent. It was in the late nineteenth century that Euro-American 
loanwords and Japanese neologisms in the new field of sexology rapidly 
made their way into professional and lay parlance alike, evidenced not only 
in a wide range of printed media, including translations of foreign texts, 
but also by the many dictionaries devoted to introducing and defining such 
words. Among the loanwords and Japanese social scientific neologisms 
that were household words by the early 1900s were, in addition to homo- 
sexual and heterosexual, “fan” (fuan), “love letter” (rabu rev), “lesbian” 
(resubian), and geruson (garçon), in reference to a mannish woman. Other, 
somewhat less conspicuous loanwords referring to same-sex sexual prac- 
tices were “sapphism” (seffvo), “tribadism” (iuribadsisumu), and “uran- 
ism” (wewsizuene), among others (Hayashi 1926; Osumi 1931). 

Obviously, social and sexual practices labeled and categorized in the 
“feudal” Edo period (1603-1867) were undertaken and perceived differ- 
ently in the succeeding Meiji period (1868-1911) and onward, when the 
country embarked on a course of modernization, industrialization, and se- 
lective Westernization. In fact, a growing if grudging acknowledgment, 
and new interpretation, of sexual relations between females prompted the 
introduction of the term déseias to distinguish their activities from those of 
males, although before long the neologism became a standard word for 
homosexuality in general, regardless of the sex of the individuals involved 
(Furukawa 1994, 115). Among the “indigenous” terms for lesbians and 
lesbianism are awéki (older brother), dansd no reifin (beautiful person [fe- 
male] in men’s clothes), gói» (joint licentiousness), #woto (younger sister), 
join (female licentiousness), foshokw (female eroticism), keiawase (matching 
shells), mss (female [animal]), musumeyaku (woman's role-player), neko 
(pussy[cat], similar in meaning to “fem”), onésama (older sister), os% (male 
[animal]), o¢okvyakw (man’s role-player), shirojiro (pure white, with etymo- 
logical implications of falseness and feigned ignorance), tachi (an abbre-: 
viation of tachsyakw, or “leading man,” similar in meaning to “butch”), and 
tomagus (“cat cach other”) (Sugahara 1971, 4-5; Robertson 1998b, 19- 
20). Japanese lesbian feminists today translate butch and fem as tachi and 
neko, and often use the loanwords bstchs and fems (Minakawa 1987, 23). 
Another Japanese term for butch often encountered today is ongbe, or 
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shallow pot, a play on okama, or deep pot, a slang word for a feminine 
homosexual male (i.e., a “bottom”). In short, indigenous and foreign- 
derived words alike were and are historically and culturally specific to the 
Japanese discourse of sexuality. 

The works of Sigmund Freud, Richard von Krafft-Ebing, Edward Car- 
penter, Havelock Ellis, Magnus Hirschfeld, Otto Weininger, and others 
were imported directly to Japan where they were translated, often by Japa- 
nese scholars who had studied abroad, and employed immediately in the 
identification of social problems and their analysis and resolution, exercises 
in which the state became increasingly invested (see Furukawa 1994; Frúh- 
stück 1996, 1998). For Japanese social scientists and critics, the loanwords 
“homosexual” and.“heterosexual” helped to explain historical phenomena 
in a new way and to devise new categories of pathological phenomena, 
such as “female” psychology, neurasthenia, and fandom. Like all other 
methods of classification and analysis, these terms and their definitions 
both opened up new insights and closed off others. 

For many critics, moral depravity accompanying the growth of the 
modernizing (or Westemizing) city seemed to be the only viable explana- 
tion for ome or butch-fem relationships among bourgeois urban women, 
at least until the advent of all-female revues, whose men’s role players (oto- 
koyaku) inspired new ideas to account for the increasingly visible masculin- 
ized female (Robertson 1992). Whereas the Japanese Good Wife, Wise 
Mother was praised by conservatives as the embodiment of social stability 
and cultural integrity, her altér ego, the Western Masculinized Female — 
and New Woman in general — was perceived as the embodiment of social 
instability. As Sharon Sievers has shown, national cultural identity in Impe- 
rial Japan was premised on a sexual division of symbolic labor, where crew- 
cut males in dark suits evinced the nation’s modernization program, and 
kimono-clad females with chignons represented the longevity and conti- 
nuity of Japanese tradition, itself a modern product. (In fact, short hair for 
women was made illegal in-1872, although this law was routinely flouted 
and rarely enforced [Sievers 1983, 14-15].) 

The place of class in the overlapping discourses of sex, gender, and na- 
tionality cannot be underestimated. Some females, in the first half of the 
twentieth century at least, passed as men in order to secure employment 
as-rickshaw drivers, construction supervisors and laborers, fishers, depart- 
ment store managers, grocers, and so on (Tomioka 1938, 103). “Passing” 
was associated unequivocally with sexual deviancy in the case of urban 
middle- and upper-class girls and women who, it was argued, wore mascu- 
line attire not to secure a livelihood but as an outward expression of their 
moral depravity. As privileged and educated—in short, bourgeois — girls 
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and women, they were supposed to fulfill the state-sanctioned Good Wife, 
Wise Mother gender role. Consequently, those who resisted were vilified 
in journal and newspaper articles on mannish women and roundly cri- 
tiqued in texts-and treatises on “female” psychology (Sugita 1929, 1935; 
Sakabe 1934; Yasuda 1935; Ushijima 1943). 

The modern(izing) state discouraged gender ambivalence and sexual 
confusion, which were associated with social disorder (Watanabe and 
Iwata 1989, 127), and the steady militarization of the society heightened 
the delineation of sex and gender. On the surface at least, it seems that the 
state got its way: a one-day survey of 1,180 people in Ginza, Tokyo's pre- 
mier boulevard, conducted by culture critic Kon Wajirô in 1925, revealed 
that 67 percent of males wore Western-style outfits, while all but 1 percent 
of females appeared in Japanese dress (cited in Silverberg 1992, 38). Nev- 
ertheless, the 1 percent (and probably more) of females who did wear 
“modern” clothes rankled critics who believed that one dreadful effect of 
the select Westernization of social, political, and economic institutions was 
the apparent masculinization of the Japanese Woman and the neglect of 
Japanese customs (Tachibana 1890; Nogami 1920; see also Roden 1990; 
Silverberg 1991). Moreover, as Donald Roden reports, “the expression 
and representation of gender ambivalence captured the imagination of the 
literate urban populace” in the 1910s and 1920s, sparking a heated debate 
in the media between conservatives and liberals (Roden 1990, 43). 

Whereas Roden claims that debates about gender and sexual ambiva- 
lence were directed at males and females equally, my extensive perusal of 
hundreds of contemporary newspaper, magazine, and journal articles leads 
me to different conclusions: females almost exclusively were singled out 
as the source of sexual deviance and social disorder and as the targets of 
acrimonious debates about the relationship among sex, gender, and sexual- 
ity.” If the sexes were converging, as some pundits argued (e.g., Nogami 
1920), it was because the masculinization of females was compromising 


7 Roden does acknowledge in passing thar it was the New Woman and not her male 
counterpart who “triggered” the debates about the relationship among sex, gender, and sexu- 
ality, although hus essay as a whole suggests that unconventional males and females were 
annared to equal degrees m the media (Roden 1990, 43). The ane exception to the over- 
whelming focus on the “woman problem” and its “problem women” was a Manichacan de- 
bate in the mass media about the place of Kabuki essagets, or woman’s role player, in modern 
Japan: was he a naturalized and necessary tradition or unnatural, perverse, and anachronistic? 
As I discuss elsewhere (Robertson 1998b, 56-59), “tradition” won over charges of perversity. 
Briefly, the valorization of tradition as part of the spiritual mobilrzanon of the people during 
the wartime period (roughly 1931—45) inchided the promotion of Kabuki as a classical Jape- 
nese theater arts form, a status that insured its central place in the cultural archrve of the 
Japanese Empire as a living symbol of Japanese cultural superiority. 
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the masculinity of males, who appeared more feminine in contrast; that is, 
were losing their polarity. The dialectical dynamics of sex and gender were 
experienced as a zero-sum game. Because the nation itself was personified 
in contrastive gendered terms, it would not do to have androgynous fe- 
males (and males) wreaking symbolic havoc. Gendering New Japan, as 
adapted to extenuating circumstances. As I have illustrated in an article on 
the culture of Japanese imperialism, when the martial spirit of the Japanese 
was at issuc, the West and Euro-American cultural productions were cast as 
feminine and feminizing, in the “bad” sense of unmanly and emasculating. 
Contrarily, the nation was personified as feminine, in the “good” sense of 
traditional, when the superior cultural sensibility and artistic achievements 
of the Japanese were publicized (Robertson 1995). Mannish girls and 
women were therefore deemed un-Japanese.® 

The press propagated a negative definition of the New Woman, describ- 
ing her as “an indulgent and irresponsible young Japanese woman who 
used her overdeveloped sexuality to undermine the family and to manipu- 
late others for her own selfish ends” (Sievers 1983, 175). Whether or not 
actual females claimed the label, the New Woman was a cultural con- 
struct — a trope of and for social disorder in the eyes of the state (Silverberg 
1991; cf. Smith-Rosenberg 1985, 245-96). The “feminization of males” 
(danshi no fosetka) was a consequence of the “masculinization of females” 
(joshi no danseika), and while the former was worrisome, it was the latter 
condition at which critics directed their fearful anger (see Roden 1990). 
For conservatives, whose collective voice was amplified in the press, the 
masculinized female (and mannish lesbian) embodied social disorder — she 
eschewed conventional femininity, flouted the Good Wife, Wise Mother 
model of gender sanctioned by the civil code, and disrupted Japanese 
tradition. 


Siting double sulcide 
Suicide is a key component of a Japanese national allegory, as Alan Wolfe 
argues in his exploration of the relation between the concept of national 
suicide and autobiographical writing (1990, 14-15, 215-17). “Problem 
women” who, in the 1930s, chose suicide were squarely situated within 
this allegory. For female couples to commit or attempt double suicide was 


"I discuss at length the feminine and matermal personification of Japanese tradition in 
Bobertson (1998a). 
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tantamount to their making a public(ized) claim for sexual citizenship and 
subjectivity through an act of ultimate resolve valorized for centuries in 
literature and reified as a quintessentially Japanese expression of sincerity 
and purity of intention. The suicide and parasuicide atrempts, notes, and 
letters of lesbians constituted an important voice in contested debates 
about the relationship between sexuality and nationality in a modern(iz- 
ing) Japan. Responding to the preponderance of such attempts reported in 
the press, one prominent sexologist, Yasuda Tokutardé, wondered, “Why 
are there so many lesbian double suicides reported in the society column 
of the daily newspapers? One can only infer that females these days are 
monopolizing homosexuality” (Yasuda 1935, 150).° Moreover, lesbian 
suicide attempts effectively highlighted the connection between self/social 
destruction and self/social reconstruction. 

Before examining lesbian (double) suicide attempts in greater detail, the 
category and subcategories of double suicide must be placed, briefly, in 
historical and anthropological context. The several Anglophone works that 
deal analytically with Japanese suicide avoid mention of homosexual dou- 
ble suicide even though this particular category figures, quite prominently 
in some cases, in the Japanese social scientific literature on suicide.’ Like- 
wise, whereas the long history in Japan of same-sex sexual relations be- 
tween males (specifically Buddhist priests, samurai, and Kabuki actors) is 
well accounted for, if largely descriptively (e.g., Leupp 1995), until very 
recently, sexual relations between females in general have remained largely 
unrecognized, unacknowledged, invisible, and inaccessible in the postwar 
scholarly literature in and on Japan." 

However, unlike in the bridled Japanese and Anglophone scholarship 
of today, various types of lesbian practice, including double suicide, were 
in the scholarly and: popular media of early twentieth-century Japan. The 
involuted complexities of sexual practices and the instability of categories 
thereof, together with a perceived and internalized stigma on lesbian 

 Parasuticide refers both to the attempted suicide and the “suicide gesture,” usually in refer- 
ence to individuals who are not actually trymg to kill themselves (Buhrich and Loke 1988). 

10 Among the major Anglophone works dealing with Japanese suicide are Benedict (1946) 
1974; Seward 1968; De Vos 1973; Lebra 1976; and Pinguet (1984) 1993. Japanese works 
in which homosexual double-suiade figures quite prominently incinde Yamana 1931; Obara 
1965, 1973; Tata and Katd 1974; and Komine 1985. 

u Recent works addressing lesbian peactices incinde the “lesbian special issues” of the 
“alternative” journals Bemaize Takarajima (1987) and Imago (1991); Yoshitake 1986; Roden 
1990; and Furukawa 1994. Povately arculated newsletters (printed by women's/feminist/ 
lesbian groups, for example) are another source af information about Japanese female sx- 
ualitics. 
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subjects, jointly have induced Japan scholars to disregard even what cap- 
tivated the Japanese public and scholarly community at a given historical 
moment. Ironically, the space of sociosexual (in)difference is evident sot in 
the popular cultural discourse shaping a specific period but in the academic 
scholarship on Japan. The persistence of the dominant sex-gender ideology 
that females are objects of male desire and not the subjects of their own 
desire, effectively inhibits both naming that desire and identifying multiple 
modes of female aad male sexualities in Japan. Attending to the early de- 
bates on sexuality and conveying a sense of the contested rhetorical climate 
in which they took place are a necessary beginning for a more complete 
(and more responsible) anthropology of sexuality, gender ideology, and 

Double suicide is often translated as “love suicide” in keeping with the 
nuances of the Japanese terms shi (hearts contained) and fishi (love 
death). As Takie Lebra notes, the “theme of inseparability stands out not 
only in the motivation or goal, but also in the method [of suicide]” (Lebra 
1976, 195-96). Whereas prior to the seventeenth century, ships denoted 
“milder pledges of love such as exchanging oaths or tearing out a finger- 
nail? it has since meant both a double suicide by lovers and any suicide 
involving the death of more than one person, such as oyako shimju (par- 
ent{mother]-child suicide), fisfe shini (married-couple suicide), hima 
joshi (sisters suicide), and mari shiny (forced or coerced suicide) (Keene 
1976, 253; Lebra 1976, 195). Since the early twentieth century, déssias 
shine aid dasun Nbi have beei E caper Gonumin eezma used or Homo: 
sexual double suicide.” 

Double suicide qua love suicide is distinguished from fwnshi, or the 
death of one or more persons as martyrs for a cause or to prove their loyalty 
to a deceased superior. Seppuku refers to ritual disembowelment and was 
used historically (albeit limitedly) not only for voluntary death but also 
as a penalty reserved for members of the elite samurai class. This largely 
proscribed yet much glamorized practice, along with the military’s legiti- 
mation of institutionalized suicide during World War IL, have informed 
the creation of a naturalizing link between suicide and Japaneseness in the 
minds of Japanese and non-Japanese alike.1* Most of the literature on sui- 


4 For additional terminology, sce Ohara 1965, 186-87. I am not interested here in re- 
viewing the sociopsychological literature on suicide or in exploring the sociology of suicide 
per sc. If the suicide actors were female, the prefix fede or jess (female) preceded the generic 
(androcentric) expression. Another term used, albert inconsistently, for ostensibly nonlesbian 
female same-sex suicide is emaa déci injih (double suicide of like-minded girls/women). 

1 This “naturalized link” was symbolmed vividly by the brief deployment at the end of 
the war of kamikere and suicide submarines (reiden) and by the mass suicides of Japanese 
civilians in Saipan (1944) and Okinawa (1945). 
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cide on which such “copulative conjunctions” (Wolfe 1990, xiii) are made, 
however, is based on literary portrayals of suicide taken at face value and 
on the generalization of the “logic” of war, military strategy, and wartime 
xenophobia. Finally, all of the types of suicide noted above are, in turn, 
distinguished from the “ordinary” solitary suicide referred to generically as 
jistu (killing of the self). 


Lesblan double sulcide: The practice 
In his book on Tokyo since the great earthquake of 1923, Edward Seiden- 
sticker makes note of the high incidence of suicides and double suicides in 
the 1930s and connects these acts to the “nervous and jumpy” national 
and international climate. The Japanese government withdrew from the 
League of Nations in 1933 after rejecting a demand for the Kwantung 
Army to withdraw from Manchuria, where they had established the puppet 
(“The Last Emperor”) state of Manchukuo in 1932. Parts of Manchuria 
had been under Japanese control since 1906; the Kwantung Army plotted 
to occupy that country in 1931, which led to the outbreak of a full-scale 
war with China in 1937, a development marked as the “beginning” of 
World War I for Japan. Seidensticker suggests that the Japanese govern- 
ments withdrawal from the League provoked feelings of isolation and ap- 
prehension among ordinary citizens which, with the economic depression, 
suicidal acts (Seidensticker 1990, 35, 37). The decision to withdraw from 
the League also appeared to have quickened the resolve of the Japanese 
state to pursue a zealous and aggressive course as an anticolonial colonizer. 
Okinawa, Taiwan, Korea, and Micronesia had already been under Japanese 
rule for decades by this time, and in 1940 the military state prodaimed the 
formation of a Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, with Japan as the 
nucleus, as the key to the liberation of the rest of Asia and the Pacific from 
One might productively interpret lesbian double suicides as both sig- 
nifying and symptomatic of another dimension of national isolation and 
apprehension, not only on the part of the females involved but also on the 
part of culture critics obsessed with the figure of the masculinized female, 
and especially the mannish lesbian (cf Smith-Rosenberg 1985, 245-96). 
Yasuda Tokutard’s rhetorical question noted above about females’ monop- 
oly on suicide and homosexuality points to this other dimension. Unlike 
the majority of his contemporaries, Yasuda was unusual in looking favor- 
ably upon Japanese lesbian practices as representing female and ultimately 
cultural emancipation, in that mutual cooperation between females and 
males would insure that neither would be reduced to servile status (Yasuda 
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1935, 152; see Roden 1990, 54). His interest, in his words, in the “wide- 
spread phenomenon of same-sex love among females” was provoked by 
press coverage of Masuda Yasumare and Saijé Eriko’s attempted double 
suicide, to which I now return (Yasuda 1935, 146). 

What were the circumstances of the female couple’s attempted “love sui- 
cide”? The media focused mostly on Masuda, whose masculine appearance 
was perceived not only as a marker of aggression but also as subversive and 
dangerous. Saijô, in contrast, was treated more leniently for the likely rea- 
son that her comparatively feminine, if problematically “modern,” appear- 
ance was perceived as less threatening than Masuda’s blatantly maverick 
aspect. It is also likely that as a revue girl (rebyst gár“), a vocation associated 
with wanton women, Saijd’s conduct was already marked as beyond the 
pale (cf. Asagawa 1921; Ozaki 1986). Masuda, though, was singled out as 
proof of the “recent, disturbing increase in the 1920s and 1930s in lesbian 
affairs between upper class girls and women,” affairs that presumably “in 
the past, were associated with lower class status” (Kore mo jidaisô ka 1935). 

Saij6, the feminine partner, published an autobiographical account of 
the suicide attempt two months after the event in Fujin Koron.'* I recount 
most of Saijô’s story to provide readers with a sense of its tone and colorful 
characterizations. Saijé begins.by recalling how she first met Masuda back- 
stage after a show in May 1934 at an Osaka theater: the actress was step- 
ping out of her bath wrapped in a towel when Masuda approached and 
struck up a short conversation. The cross-dressed fans physical beauty, 
especially her straight, white teeth, round “Lloyd” spectacles, and “Eton 
crop” (a short hairstyle) impressed Saij6, and the visits became a daily affair 
(figs. 2, 3). Come autumn, after half a year of constant contact at different 
venues in eastern and western Japan, Saijô reports that Masuda’s letters to 
her grew intensely passionate; the handsome fan would write such things 
as, “I can’t bear to be apart from you for even a moment.” “Although these 
letters could be interpreted as expressions of lesbian love,” the actress ex- 
plains, “I viewed them as the confessions of a sincere fan” (Saijd 1935, 170). 

Saijd’s admission of the fuzzy boundary between fandom and lesbian 
desire played into the dominant perception of female fans of the all-female 
revue as pathological and socially problematic. “Fan” was often used as a 
euphemism for lesbian (or for a girl or woman with lesbian proclivities), 
and fandom was identified as a serious illness marked by an inability to 
distinguish between sexual fantasies (themselves problematic phenomena 
in women) and actual lesbian practices (Hogosha wa kokoro seyo 1935; 
Kore mo jidaisé ka 1935; Robertson 1998b, chaps. 4, 5). 


1 The detuls of this incident are drawn from Saijô’s account unless otherwise indicared 
(Sad 1935). 
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In her account, Saijô refers to herself by her first name, Eriko, and char- 
acterizes herself as a gullible actress —as highly impressionable and thus 
“naturally inclined” to become absorbed into Masuda’s charismatic aura. 
She waxes nostalgic about their walks, hand in hand, along the bay: “For 
those who didmt know us, we probably looked just like [heterosexual] 
lovers” (Saijd 1935, 171). The couple traveled widely in the Kansai area, 
and New Year’s Day 1935 found them together in bed in a Kyoto hotel. 
Saijô claims that by that point she had wearied of the intensity of their 
relationship and wanted to return to Tokyo, where she had a photo shoot 
scheduled for the first week of January. But whenever she mentioned the 
word “return home” (kaerw), Masuda became deathly pale and stern, and 
Saijd would lose her courage to insist. 

They spent the next several days on a ferryboat to Beppu on the island 
of Kyushu —a “gateway to death,” as Saijô describes the experience (Saijé 
1935, 172). Travel provided this and other same-sex couples an opportu- 
nity for extraordinary activities and practices that could not be practically 
sustained in the more mundane realm of everyday life (cf Ohara 1973, 
244-45). A couple would often travel for several days to a particular sui- 
cide site, enjoying each other’s intimate company to an unprecedented de- 
gree. It was on the trip to Beppu that Masuda first recited to Saijé the sad 
story about her sterile, dysfunctional, and fatherless family. Masuda’s father 
had separated from his wife shortly after his brokerage firm went bankrupt 
and set up housekeeping with a mistress with whom he eventually pro- 
duced six children (Dansé no reijô no kashutsu jiken 1935). 

Much to her apparent chagrin, Saijé’s chronic appendicitis flared up 
shortly after they arrived in. Beppu, and the actress was hospitalized for 
three days. The doctor encouraged her to return to Kyoto by train, which 
was faster and more comfortable than a ferryboat. Back in Kyoto, the ten- 
sion between the two women escalated, although they “fought silently.” 
When Saijô insisted on returning to Tokyo, Masuda threatened to com- 
mit suicide. 

Meanwhile, Masuda’s mother had hired a private investigator to locate 
the itinerant couple, at which point the press, alerted and ready to exploit 
the splashy story, filed daily reports on the couple’s saga, noting that their 
real “suicide journey” (michiyuki) began on the night of January 23 (Dansd 
no reijin 1935) when, after a “storybook-like” chase involving trains and 
cars, the couple was apprehended in Nagoya by the private investigator. 
Masuda’s mother and sister blamed the revue actress for the love-struck 
fan’s transgressions, including the theft of money and stock certificates out 
of which their travels were paid and fancy gifts bought. Masuda was sent 
back to her mother’s house in Osaka, and Saijé retired to her parents’ home 


in Tokyo. 
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That was not the end of their relationship, however. Late at night on 
January 27, Saijô received a telephone call from Masuda, who had fled to 
Tokyo the previous night and was staying at a city hotel. (The press de- 
scribed her escape as a matter of “re-entering the fickle world of sexual 
desire” [Dansé no reijin 1935].) SaijS went immediately to the hotel, her 
father in tow. Feeling sorry for her “special friend,” Saijé, “at [her] father’s 
urging,” prepared to spend the night with Masuda, who recounted her 
escape.'® Apparently Masuda had fooled her mother into thinking that she 
was asleep in bed by stuffing cushions under her blankets. Breaking open 
the terrace door, she climbed over a tall wall to freedom, cutting her hands 
badly in the process. Borrowing money from a neighbor, she made her 
way to Tokyo, vowing never to return to her family from hell. Before leav- 
ing, she left a note on her bed instructing her mother and sister not to 
pursue her— advice they ignored. 

Masida and Saij6 conspiied to more acctedly to anha Gay oel in 
order to avoid the droves of pesky newspaper reporters who had tracked 
the handsome fan to Tokyo. At around midnight, they pushed their beds 
together and “went to sleep.” No mention is made in Saijé’s account of a 
double suicide pact or the ingestion of tranquilizers and sleeping pills. The 
narrative as a whole is crafted defensively, with the actress represented as a 
victim of her fan’s willful passion. Acknowledging the widespread press 
coverage of the attempted double suicide, Saijd allows the reader to supply 
the missing details and notes simply that she was shocked to find herself 
awake in the morning.’® Looking at Masuda’s “peacefully sleeping form,” 
Saijô read the masculine female’s suicide note, which was reprinted in her 
Fagin Kiron article as follows: 

Eriko [Saijé’s first name]. 

Even though it seems as though we've known each other forever, 

ours was a very short-lived relationship. But you more than anyone 

have left a deep and everlasting impression on my heart. What this 
means not even I know for sure. What I do know is that I loved you 

(suki deshita) unconditionally. Now as I approach the end of my life, 


18 Sai} daims thar ber father urged her to stay close to Masuda, whom they felt was 
parents are rarely mentioned in the vanous accounts of the double suicide attempt, when 
they are, rt is always in a kindly light. 

16 Tf the story filed by a veteran reporter for the Fuyie Kres and friend of Saijô’s father is 
accurate, then the actress’s account is disingenuous. Apparently, the reporter interviewed a 
woory Saijô after she had swallowed an overdose of sleeping pills. Following her back to her 
room, he found Masuda ın 2 near coma and called for medical heip (Nakano 1935). 
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I can say that I never thought that I would become so profoundly 
indebted to you. In any case, thank you; thank you very very much. 
I don’t know how I can thank you enough. No, it’s not merely 
thanks; I will die indebted (ossewa) to you and that is a happy thought. 
My incorrigibly selfish ways have caused you much grief. Please for- 
give me. Once I had made the decision to die, I cried and cried think- 
ing of all that we've shared and how much I would miss you. And I 
realized how sad it is to dic alone. To be perfectly honest, I wanted 
you to die with me. But I am aware of your circumstances, and you 
always assumed a rational stance in contrast to my emotional onc. 
So, Pil go alone after all. Goodbye. 
Yasumare [Masuda’s self-selected first name] 
January 28, evening (Saijd 1935, 178) 


Masuda’ letter was likely edited by Saijé or someone else in a way that 
exonerated the revue actress from any complicity in a double suicide at- 
tempt. Saijé also appears as rational to Masuda’s emotional. Perhaps this 
was a strategy designed to minimize the incident’s damage to her acting 
and modeling career? In any case, shortly after her double suicide attempt, 
Saijô left the Sh6chiku Revue to pursue a career in film. She all but disap- 
peared from that revue’ fan magazines, where she had been featured regu- 
larly before the incident. 

In concluding her tale of love and suicide, Saijô reveals that she was able 
masculine partner be allowed the unprecedented step of forming a branch 
household (bwnke) and living independently, as if Masuda were, in fact, 
male. And when Masuda’s estranged father visited his daughter in the hos- 
pital, Saijô criticized him for being an absentee father. Saijô herself vowed 
henceforth to keep a close watch on Masuda’s behavior. Self-interest aside, 
Saijo’s and others’ accounts (see Tani 1935) of the couple’s ordeal in prom- 
treatment of their double suicide attempt in the humor column of the 
Asahi Shinbun. 


Lesbian suicide: The theories 

Some Japanese scholars and clinicians have regarded the double or love 
suicide in general as a peculiarly Japanese practice informed by the Bud- 
dhist belief in reincarnation and the spirit of martyrdom in the Way of the 
Samurai (bushidé). Others have disagreed, providing historical evidence of 
the practice elsewhere in Asia and in Europe (Ohara 1965, 186-88). Still 
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others have linked lesbian practices, including double suicide, to the more 
recent, insidious effects and social ramifications of Westernization. 

Quite a few Japanese psychiatrists and social critics of the time assumed 
that females’ “natural” passivity and hormone-provoked melancholia made 
them susceptible to neurasthenia (shiskeishitew), which in turn occasioned 
a pessimism expressed in the form of homosexuality. Their melancholia 
was exacerbated, in turn, by homosexual practices that made them further 
susceptible to suicidal impulses (Tamura 1913; Shdjo no hi no sei mondai 
1934; Fukushima [1935] 1984, 562). Pundits and critics also asserted that 
all-female revues on the subject of romantic love and its ephemerality, 
together with certain European films, such as the antipatriarchal Madchen 
in Uniform, first shown in Japan in 1933 to sold-out audiences, valorized 
both lesbianism and suicide (Shéjo no hi no sei mondai 1934, 9)..7 

“Homosexual Elegy,” translated at the beginning of this article, parrots 
the various explanations for lesbian sexuality and double suicide popular- 
ized in the press. For example, a 1935 newspaper article on the recent fad 
among girls and women of dressing as men inchided an interview with a 
physician, Sait6 Shigeyoshi, who cited the theories of bisexuality proposed 
by Weininger in explaining female transvestism in Japan (Kore mo jidaisd 
ka 1935). Weininger’s formulations contributed to the “psychiatric style of 
reasoning” that emerged in the late nineteenth century in America, Eu- 
rope, and Japan (see also Davidson 1987). Today, his Sex and Character 
(Weininger 1906) is recognized as racism (anti-Semitism) and misogyny 
in the guise of scientific analysis. 

On the one hand, Weininger, like many of his Japanese counterparts, 
linked female anatomy to such negative characteristics as chronic immatu- 
rity, emotionalism, and a preoccupation with sexuality. On the other hand, 
he alluded to the transformative effects of gender, suggesting that “homo- 
sexuality in a woman is an outcome of her masculinity and presupposes a 
higher degree of development.” He also claimed that “the degree of eman- 
cipation and the proportion of maleness in the composition of a woman 


U Madchen in Uniform was released in Germany in 1931. It was based on the play Gester» 
send Feute (Yesterday and today) by Chnsta Winsloc, who also republished rt as a novel, Das 
Madchen Manusia (The child Manuela). B. Ruby Rich interprets Maalchem, which takes place 
in a girls’ boarding school, as a “film about sexual repression in the name of social harmony, 
about the absent patriarchy and its forms of presence, about bonds between women which 
represent attraction instead of repulsion, and about the release of powers that can accompany 
the identification of a lesbian sexuality. .. . [The film] offers a particularly dear example of 
ent in the conjunction of the two” (Rich 1983, 44). A Japanese critic writing in 1935 declared 
that “the film [Madchen] offers clucs as to why female sexual perversion (jose mo seiteks tésakw) 
is increasing” (Shôjo no hi no sei mondai 1934). 
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are practically identical” an observation that was shared by his Japanese 
readers and counterparts (quoted in Garber 1992, 225; cf. Sugita 1929). 

In the newspaper article introducing Weininger, Saitd, the Japanese 
physician, acknowledges a long history of lesbian sexuality and mannish 
women in Japan but claims that the permanent condition was “more preva- 
lent in the West.” implying, as did others, that an incorrigibly masculinized 
female (in this case, a mannish lesbian) was thoroughly Westernized and 
therefore un-Japanese (Kore mo jidaisé ka 1935). Doubtless Sait6 was also 
familiar with the work of Weininger’s contemporary, Krafft-Ebing, whose 
Psychopatiia Saxualis (1886) was standard reading for Japanese psycholo- 
gists and sexologists. It was even appropriated as a template for Hemtwi 
sesyokuron (The theory of deviant sexual desire), coauthored by Habuto 
Eiji and Sawada Junjird in 1915 (and reprinted eighteen times over the 
next decade) (Roden 1990, 45). Krafft-Ebing created a new “medico- 
sexual category, the Mannish Lesbian,” in which he linked “women’s rejec- 
tion of traditional gender roles and their demands for social and economic 
equality to cross-dressing” (Smith-Rosenberg 1985, 272). What was a uni- 
versal, if new, “medico-sexual” category for Krafft-Ebing was for Saité a 
consequence of Westernization. 

Masuda and Saijô were referred to disparagingly in the newspaper ar- 
ticle as practicing a “deviant homosexual love” (hentai déseiai). “Deviant,” 
because same-sex, different-gender (c.g, butch-fem) relationships were re- 
garded as abnormal, while same-sex, same-gender relationships, or pas- 
sionate friendships among outwardly feminine couples, were and are re- 
garded as part of a normal and self-limited stage in the female life cycle 
(Tamura 1913; Mochizuki 1959; Robertson 1989, 1992). Lesbianism, 
broadly defined as eroticized intimate relations between two females, was 
not itself an issue so long as it was self-limited and unmarked by the pres- 
ence of a masculine partner. Provided sexual practices neither interfered 
with nor challenged the legitimacy of the twinned institutions of marriage 
and household, nor competed with heterosexist conventions in the public 
sphere, Japanese society accommodated (and still does) a diversity of sexual 
behaviors. To wit, social reproduction need not be synonymous with hu- 
man reproduction (as in the case of adopted sons-cum-sons-in-law, a com- 
mon strategy of household succession in Japan in the absence of a male 
heir), but the former must not be compromised by a politicized sexual 
identity that interferes with the latter. 

Following their European and American counterparts, such as Ellis, 
some Japanese psychologists active in the early twentieth century drew a 
distinction between “real” or “permanent” (shin), and “provisional” or 
“transient” (kas) homosexuality in females. Unlike their European and 
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American counterparts, they sometimes referred to the former condition 
as Western and the latter as Japanese. Whereas the former condition, em- 
bodied by the masculine woman, was deemed incurable, the latter condi- 
tion, embodied by the feminine woman, supposedly resolved itself quickly 
once she married. Parents were reassured that “provisional lesbianism” was 
not the result of mental insufficiency or illness but rather should be per- 
ceived as a short-lived “spiritual hedonism” (seishinteki kyorakw) (Kore mo 
jidaisd ka 1935). 

The works of the European and American sexologists named earlier 
“quickly captured the imagination of Japan’s earliest students of psychol- 
ogy,” amateurs and professionals alike (Roden 1990, 45; see also Hirsch- 
feld 1935, 7-39). The application of these theories by Japanese scholars 
and clinicians was informed by an apparent contradiction: a subscription 
(sometimes on the level of academic lip service) to the universality of Euro- 
American psychological theories and a belief in Japanese uniqueness, which 
in turn was typified by a lack of both awareness and theoretical engagement 
with everyday sexual and gendered practices in Japan (Yoshimoto 1989, 
25; see also Yasuda 1935). In this connection, the German sexologist and 
advocate of homosexual rights, Hirschfeld, reported that during his lecture 
tour of Japan in 1931 he encountered among his Japanese colleagues, 
many of whom had studied in Europe, an apparently “widespread ig- 
norance of intersexual male and female types off the stage, and especially 
of the extent of homosexuality in general” (Hirschfeld 1935, 30).18 He re- 
corded the following illuminating account of his conversation with Miyake 
Kôichi, a professor of psychiatry: 

Professor Myaki [sic] . . . said when we first met: “Tell me, my dear’ 

Hirschfeld, how is it that one hears so much about homosexuality in 

Germany, England and Italy and nothing of it among us?” 

I answered: “That, my dear colleague, is because it is permitted 
by you and forbidden by us.” 


1 The lectures in Japan during the months of March and April were pert of Hirschfeld’s 
world tour that year While in Japan, Hirschfeld lectured at scholarly conferences on the 
“status of scx pathology,” one of which was the first scxological lecture at the University of 
Tokyo, and gave public lectures m Tokyo and Osaka sponsored by the Asus Shimbun, a leading 
newspaper. Not only were all hus lectures translated directly into Japanese, but Japanese ab- 
stracts of his talks were distributed to the andiences, and “long illustrated reports” of the 
University of Tokyo lecture were published in several medical journals (Hirschfeld 1935, 
10-11). Hirechfei?’s explorations and theories about homosexuality continue to be employed 
by Japanese social scientists, scxologists, and crimcs writing today (e.g., Watanabe 1990). The 
“stage” in question is both the all-male Kabuki theater, and specifically the samqgats, or 
woman’ role player,” and the ell-female revue theaters etekeysku, oc “man’s role player” 
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“But it seems to be more prevalent in Europe,” he continued. “In 
all my long practice I have never yet seen one single case? 

“I can scarcely believe that the phenomenon is rarer among you 
than among us.” I replied, “but I shall be able to tell you better in a 
few weeks when I have done some investigating among specialists in 
the subject.” 

I gave him my opinion shortly before I left, after I had had a 
chance to find out, from letters written me by Japanese and particu- 
larly from people who came to see me after my presence was known, 
that every form of homosexuality, in tendency as well as in expres- 
sion, is precisely the same in Japan as in Europe. My old observation 
was again completely confirmed: the individual sex type is a far more 
important factor than the racial type. (Hirschfeld 1935, 30-31) 


Despite a cultural history of same-sex sexual practices among males, not 
to mention the sensationalized coverage of homosexual love and its social 
implications, some of Hirschfeld’s Japanese colleagues claimed to be un- 
aware of the history and present situation of same-sex or homosexual prac- 
tices in Japan — or they at least maintained a public posture of ignorance — 
as is obvious from their published works. In an article on deviant sexual 
desire, for example, Osumi-Tamez6 focuses on homosexual practices owt- 
side of Japan, providing Japanese translations for English, French, and 
Latin terms (Osumi 1931). Roden suggests that Japanese sexologists writ- 
ing for an educated but popular audience were obliged to grace their ar- 
ticles and books “with just enough pseudo-scientific information and pre- 
scriptive advice to limit government censorship without dampening the 
curiosity of their middle-class audience” (Roden 1990, 46). The use of 
Euro-American examples to illustrate allegedly universal (homo)sexual 
practices may bave been, in part, a strategy to avoid official censure, which 
was considerable by the late 1930s. But what could account for earlier self- 
censoring practices? l 

Sabine Frühstück (1998) suggests that some German- and Austrian- 
trained sexologists, like Miyake, willfully dismissed those sexual practices 
which they felt would compromise Japan’s international image as a “civ- 
ilized” country, while others used new sexological categories to isolate 
and rebuke all types of New Women, and particularly the Mannish Les- 
bian. It might also be the case that Miyake and others like him simply 
did not recognize certain historical same-sex sexual practices in Japan as 
categorizable under the new scxological terminology adopted from conti- 

Finally, not a few Japanese scholars claimed that their knowledge of 
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Japanese sexual practices was gained indirectly, if not fortuitously, through 
the study of, for instance, German. Thus, even the progressive psychologist 
Yasuda Tokutar6, in a 1935 article on historical perspectives on homosexu- 
ality, credits his knowledge about Japanese (male) homosexual practices to 
German texts lent to him by the late Iwaya Sazanami, who, Yasuda claims, 
first “informed the world about the history of homosexual love in Japan” 
despite being publicly acknowledged only as a specialist in children’s folk- 
lore (Yasuda 1935, 147). 

Although Hirschfeld focused only on male homosexuals in his investi- 
gation (for the obvious reason of accessibility), he did discuss the topic 
of homosexuality with the leaders of the Japanese women’s movement, 
including Ishimoto Shizuc and Ishikawa Fusae (Hirschfeld 1935, 12). If 
patriarchal critics regarded the New Woman and the Mannish Lesbian as 
examples of the worst ramifications of Westemization, Japanese feminists 
(and some male reformers) used “the West” in part as a rhetorical device 
to create a new discursive space in which to critique the patriarchal family- 
state system, sexual double standards, and political repression (see Sievers 
1983). The West, in short, was deployed as a foil in contradictory ways 
with respect to the sex-gender system: by traditionalists and state ideo- 
logues as subversive and detrimental to the androcentric status quo, and 
by their adversaries as a type of counterdiscourse (whether registered in 
writing or in sartorial expression) through which to express what was oth- 
erwise politically difficult or even impossible and ideologically inconceiv- 
able. The evocation of the West was not about the specific countries and 
cultural areas grouped under that rubric but about contemporary social 
transformations in Japan; it was invoked as a discursive space for a range 
of adversarial cultural and political critiques (cf. Chen 1992, 688). 


Dying to tell 

Suicides and attempted suicides generated a variety of narratives represent- 
ing a spectrum of genres, including social scientific analyses, suicide notes, 
letters, wills, autobiographical accounts, magazine and newspaper articles, 
poems, dramatic chants, and so forth.?? Masuda’s suicide note to Saijé-ap- 
parently was one of five she had prepared for members of her family, a 
close friend, and for the public (Nakano 1935, 164). Only the note to Saijd 
was made public, although it may have been doctored, as I have suggested. 


9 There are several Japancec books specifically on the subject of wills and smcide notes, 
including Yamana 1931 and Ohara 1963. 
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Significantly, the suicide and parasuicide narratives written by Japanese les- 
bians and published in the print media contradict the various dominant 
theories about both suicide and lesbianism such as those ventured by Kom- 
ine Shigeyuki, a prominent sexologist. Two years after the Masuda-Saijd 

Briefly, the case involved a love triangle among three women (in their 
mid-twenties), one of whom was “malelike? and attractive. The mannish 
lesbian and the younger of the feminine partners regarded themselves as 
“spiritually, a perfect married couple.” The latter’s parents took it upon 
themselves to arrange a marriage for their maverick daughter, a unilateral 
act that occasioned the couple’s decision to commit double suicide. How- 
ever, the masculine partner failed to show up at the appointed time and 
place, and in frustration and disappointment the younger, feminine 
woman drank poison alone. Her solo attempt at self-destruction failed, for 
she vomited the poison and survived. She then received a suicide letter 
from her partner that read, “Goodbye forever. I pray for your happiness. 
Please forgive my selfishness. My last wish is for you to retum to the coun- 
tryside and get married. ‘D’, forever beneath the ocean” (quoted in Ohara 
1973, 244-45). 

“D? it tumed out, had committed suicide with the older feminine part- 
ner. Enraged, the younger woman slashed her wrists but again did not 
succumb to her injuries. Her own suicide note (to her deceased lover) 
read: “I believed in you completely. . . . I can’t let you sink alone into the 
frigid waters of the ocean” This incident was referred to in the newspapers 
as shinjú sannin kurabu, or “the suicide triangle club” (quoted in Ohara 
1973, 245). 

Komine draws distinctions between heterosexual and homosexual dou- 
ble suicides. He daims that whereas a heterosexual couple’s double suicide 
was premeditated and often provoked by their inability to marry, a homo- 
sexual couple’s decision to commit double suicide was spontaneous and 
carried out for apparently “triviaP’ reasons. While Komine does not dis- 
count entirely the possibility of sexual desire between females, he does in- 
sist that “empathy and commiseration” (déj6), and not frustrated sexual 
desire (sometimes in the guise of resistance or opposition to an arranged 
marriage), was the catalyst for lesbian double suicides (Komine 1985, 
197-98). 

"The various narratives generated by the Masuda-Saijé attempted double 
suicide and others demonstrate that the women’s decision to die was neither 

nor motivated by petty concerns. Moreover, although a 
couple’s frustration at the futility of maintaining their romantic relationship 
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was underplayed, there seemed to be a public consensus about both the 
“causes” of lesbianism and the suicidal effects of melancholia, loneliness, a 
dysfunctional family, and/or parental. efforts to force a woman into an ar- 
ranged marriage — causes that were hardly trivial. This was a consensus that 
coexisted with attempts in the press to trivialize female couples and their 

Komine tabulates the numbers of female same-sex double suicides (or 
love suicides [joshi désesjishi]) reported in the daily press between 1925 and 
1935, acknowledging that the actual figures were probably much higher 
(Komine 1985, 232).% The haphazard quality of suicide statistics in the 
carly twentieth century, in terms of collection, categorization, and interpre- 
tation, make it difficult to determine accurately both the number of sui- 
cides and which of the double suicides actually involved lesbian couples. 
Clearly, a proportion significant enough to attract critical attention were 
committed by lesbians. Komine himself suggests this in his study of homo- 
sexual double suicide, although he warns that not only are double suicides 
committed by female couples hidden in statistics for heterosexual suicides, 
such as in cases involving a man and two women, but that not all female 
double suicides involved lesbians, as in cases involving siblings (1985, 
176). According to Komine’s data, there were 342 incidents of “female” 
same-sex double (or love’) suicide” (totaling at least twice as many females) 
reported in the press between 1925 and 1935. His category fashi désesjishi 
is ambiguous; given the subject of his book, Komine most probably means: 
“lesbian double suicides,” although it is not entirely clear whether he ad- 
justed his statistics for the possibility that some of these suicides (or at- 
tempts) involved female siblings or love triangles (e.g., two women in love 
with the same man). 

More than half of these acts occurred during the “nervous and jumpy” 
years of 1932 and 1935. Komine claims that confirmed lesbian double 
suicides amounted to about 31 percent of all suicides (1985, 174-75). The 
average age of the women at the time of their resolve to die was between 
twenty and twenty-five years. The vast majority of lesbian double suicides 
involved factory workers, waitresses, and nurses, in that order; prostitutes 
constituted the majority of female actors in the case of heterosexual double 
suicides (178, 174). Komine reports that whereas the actors in heterosex- 
ual double suicides tended to be of different social statuses and classes — 
for example, a male novelist and a female prostitute, a wealthy housewife 
and a chauffeur — the vast majority (more than 80 percent) of partners in 


* Komine also tabulates the number of male homosexual double suicides (Komune 1985, 
202-32). I have focused exclusively on lesbian double suicides. 
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homosexual double suicides were of the same social status, class, or occu- 
pation (175). 

As I have noted, one reason the Masuda-Saijé attempted suicide gener- 
ated so much interest and attention was their social prominence: Masuda’s 
upper-class status and Saijé’s celebrity status. However, their statuses alone 
did not clinch their notoriety, for the newspapers and magazines of those 
and earlier years were filled with accounts and analyses of female homo- 
sexual practices and their consequences. Widespread press and magazine 
coverage facilitated the public intertextuality of lesbian practices and acts 
(both successful and unsuccessful) of double suicide, although the majority 
of actors in these incidents were but names and statistics without faces. 
Doubtless a widely publicized lesbian double suicide attempt on June 12, 
1934, was familiar to Masuda and Saijé, just as the partners in that attempt 
were inspired to die after reading an article about a female student from 
Tokyo who jumped into the crater of Mount Mihara on the offshore island 
of Oshima. The student “took along a friend to attest to the act and inform 
the world of it” (Seidensticker 1990, 36).?" 

The June 1934 case concerned a love triangle involving a so-called mas- 
culinized female (age 23) to whom two feminine females (ages 18 and 23) 
were attracted. All three worked at a Tokyo coffee shop where the cross- 
dressed, mannish partner was a manager and the other two waitresses.” 
The many newspaper articles on the case quoted the women as recognizing 
that in society at present a bona fide love relationship was only possible as 
a couple and not as a threesome. Acting on that realization, the “kind- 
hearted” older feminine partner decided to withdraw from the group to 
simplify matters. One morning in early June she left suicide notes at her 
sisters and brother’s homes and proceeded to a park were she swallowed 
an overdose of tranquilizers. She later recovered (Désciai no onna sannin 
shinjû 1934; Dôsciai no seisan 1934). 

Meanwhile, the couple had resolved, independent of the third woman, 
to die and set out on a two-day suicide journey to the offshore 
island of Oshima where they planned to throw themselves into the volcanic 
crater. The masculine partner had chosen this particular mode of death 


1 Seidensticker writes that this particular suiade triggered a vogue for jumping into the 
same crater, “and by the end of 1933, about a thousand people had plunged into ıt, the 
majority of whom were male” (Scidensticker 1990, 36) Suicide and attempted suscide venues 
seem to follow trends, and in the 1930s a disproportionate number of people attempted to 
end their lrves by hurling themselves into Mount Mihara. 

2 The press noted that the fact thar all three lived with seventeen other women in an 
attached dorm increased the likelihood of their lesbianism — an argument premised on a type 
of demographic determimsm (Désciai no onna san’nin shinji 1934). 
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inspired by the aforementioned student suicide there the previous year 
(apparently most suicidal females elected either to drown themselves or to 
swallow tranquilizers or sleeping pills [Komine 1985, 183]). In an auto- 
biographical account summarized below, she recounts how the pair spent 
the night at an inn, “thinking only of death,” and how she held her partner 
close to her as they stood in the thick fog that hugged the coast (Sakuma 
1934, 82). 

Alerted by the siblings of the estranged partner, the press trailed the 
couple to Oshima, updating readers on their whereabouts and activities. 
The masculine partner was described as sporting short hair and dressed like 
a man’s role player in the all-female revue theater. She cut a dapper figure 
in her white knickerbockers, red jacket, two-tone shoes, and panama hat. 
The feminine partner wore a Western-style dress, short socks, and straw 
thongs. Guided by the island’s residents, who had easily spotted the two 
climbers, the paparazzi caught up with the couple shortly after the proprie- 
tor of a summit teahouse, sensing their melancholia, had grabbed them 
as they headed toward the crater. One of the several photographs of the 
couple published in the press shows them standing together, heads bowed 
in dejection at having failed in their mission (fig. 4). Only after their cap- 
suicide two days carlier (Watashi wa koi no shorisha 1934). 

‘Two months later, Sakuma Hideka, the masculine partner, published an 
autobiographical account of the incident in Fuyis Gabó (Women’s Ilus- 
trated News), a mainstream women’s magazine. A staff reporter prefaced 
the account by claiming that “everyone has experienced homosexual love 
at least once, but no one has written about its mysteries until now” 
(Sakuma 1934, 82). After asking for everyone’s forgiveness, Sakuma dis- 
press of her “father’s alcoholism,” her grandmother’s “geisha past,” her 
and “ability to impregnate women.” She also criticizes sharply the news- 
Papers’ role in trivializing her ordeal by inviting readers to submit satirical 
songs about the incident (as the press did a year later in the Masuda-Saijé 
case) (82). 

It is clear that Sakuma understood the link between economic auton- 
omy and self-representation and subjectivity, for she makes the radical ar- 
women (much less three) in love with each other be able to live together 
in the same way that heterosexual couples can and do? “I don’t hate men, 
Pve just felt closer to women since graduating from girs high school,” she 
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Figure 4 The lesbian couple dejected at the failure of their suicide mission. From “Watashi 
wa koi no shorisha” 1934, photograph by author from a copy of the onginal. 
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declares.?? As for her so-called masculine appearance, Sakuma explains that 


a Girl’ schools and the all-female revues, along with ther (unmarried) teachers and 
memben, were singled out by sexologusts and social critics as the sites and agents of bomoscx- 
uality among females (Tamura 1913; Sugita 1935; Ushmma 1943; £ Smrth-Rosenberg, 
1985, 266, and Vicnus 1989). Thus, the catics’ perception of the deletenous effects of the 
German film Madchen m Uniform on girls and women. 
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for business, and large, expensive ads for the coffee shop where Sakuma 
worked began appearing in the press (c.g., “Yaesuen” 1934, 3). 

More vividly than the actress Saij6’s autobiographical account, the man- 
ager Sakuma’s account suggests an apparently ironic connection between 
the resolve to commit suicide and the resolve to challenge on some level a 
family-state system that rendered women docile and subservient. Histori- 
cally in Japan, suicide or attempted suicide was recognized, and to some 
extent valorized, as an empowering act that illuminated the purity and sin- 
cerity of one’s position and intentions. A suicide letter corroborated these 
virtues by documenting one’s motives. In other words, suicide was a cul- 
turally intelligible act that turned a private condition into a public matter. 

Obviously, attempted (or unsuccessful) suicides have more direct politi- 
cal capital, for, as in this case, the women live to tell in greater complexity 
about the circumstances informing their resolve to die, and they live to act 
on their resolve and to encourage action on the sometimes radical vision 
articulated in their suicide notes. Saijé, for example, claims in her account 
that she was able to deal influentially with the Masuda family lawyer re- 
garding the unprecedented establishment of a branch household for her 
masculine partner. And Sakuma’s article about her attempted double sui- 
cide introduces to mainstream audiences ideas and arguments about self- 
representation and the connection between economics and gender ideol- 
ogy that were (and still are) quite radical. 

Lesbian suicide and parasuicide letters and accounts collectively consti- 
tuted another voice, whether explicitly controversial or defensive, or both, 
in heated public debates about the articulation of sexuality, gender ideol- 
ogy, cultural identity, and (inter)national image. Moreover, like acts and 
attempts of suicide themselves, these texts, including those that doubled 
as love letters, were both private explorations and public proclamations — 
“public” because the art of writing letters consists in making one’s views 
known to a correspondent, whether that person be a lover, parent, sibling, 
or anonymous reader. Suicide notes in this sense were an extension of, and 
not a substitute for, lesbian practices. Largely as a result of the cultural 
intelligibility of suicide in Japan, stories of suicide and atrempted suicide 
seem to be have served as an effective way to get controversial ideas into 
print and integrated with the popular discourse of sexuality. I have re- 
viewed the circumstances of only several of the hundreds of cases of lesbian 
suicide and parasuicide reported, yet these several cases generated a sig- 
nificant number of newspaper and magazine articles and analyses, whether 
sympathetic or hostile. : 

Clearly there is more to suicide than simply the “cultural appeal [in Ja- 
pan] of masochistic behavior” (Lebra 1976, 200). Lesbian double suicides 
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and attempted suicides were predicated on — and both used and criticized 


as a trope for—a revolt against the normalizing functions of tradition (qua 
the Good Wife, Wise Mother) as sanctioned by the civil code. Double 
suicide itself was a mode of death eulogized and allegorized in literature, 
particularly since the late seventeenth century, but when linked with wom- 
en’s unconventional sexual affinities and practices, lesbian suicide and para- 
suicide accounts drew attention to the symbolic death of the traditional 
Japanese Woman and the emergence on the public stage of new and more 
complex female actors. 


Department of Anthropology 
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Lisa Henderson 


Simple Pleasures: Lesblan Community and Go Fish 


he summer of 1994 saw the release of the independent feature film Go 

Fish, a charming, episodic, and much awaited lesbian romantic comedy. 

Written and produced by Rose Troche and Guinevere Turner (Timer 
also stars), directed by Troche, and executive produced by Christine Va- 
chon and Tom Kalin, Go Fish was picked up for distribution by the Samuel 
Goldwyn Company following several seasons on the festival circuit as a 
work in progress. After years of sitting through films whose lesbian leads 
ended up dead, straight, or suffering, or of creatively reclaiming (from op- 
portunists like Michael Douglas and Paul Verhoeven) the bad-girl possi- 
bilities of characters such as Sharon Stone’s in Basic Instinct (1992), lesbian 
audiences found deliverance in Go Fish, in its soothing rhythms, its fond 
typifications of a foibled and venturesome group of lesbians, and its quirky 
laugh lines. As on so many other occasions on and off the record of lesbian 
history and culture, survival meets humor in Go Fish and both are the better 
for it. 

It is against this ground — of the felt survival value of whimsy, self-irony, 
and representations of group culture—that I read Go Fish’s narrative and 
stylistic gestures. How do they animate utopic thoughts of community 
and a life within it? This query invokes larger questions about popular rep- 
resentation, about the work of images in constructing and reconstructing 
social subjects, and is perhaps best addressed by looking into the reception 


My thanks to the many people who have responded to this essay at conferences and in- 
vited lectures, particularly Carole Spirzack and Kathryn Cirksena. Thanks also to Linda 
Schmidt at the Samuel Goldwyn Company for the script and videotape of Ge Fisk, to graduate 
students in my seminar on the politics of semal representation at the University of Maseachn- 
setts, and to the following friends and colleagues for their readings, comments, anecdotes, 
and one-liners: Marty Alloc, Carolyn Anderson, Dianne Brooks, Mary Conway, Noaman Co- 
wic, Barbera Cruikshank, Richard Dyer, John Emi, Steven Feld, Jocelyn Getiga- Vargas, 
Lynda Goldstein, Larry Gross, Janice Irvine, Leola Johnson, Eugene Michaud, Michael Mor- 
gan, Cindy Patton, Deborah Porter, Deidre Pribram, Pamela Sankar, Hannah Schwartzchild, 
Scott Tucker, Sharon Ullman, and Nan Woodruff. Thanks, finally, to the Sigus editors and 
[Sygres: Journal of Women in Culture and Seciety 1999, vol. 25, no. 1] 
© 1999 by The University of Chicago. All rights reserved. 0097-9740/2000/2501-0002$02.00 
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and circulation of cultural forms among both loosely connected and tightly 
knit groups. Although precisely how subjectivity takes shape in the time 
and space beyond the text is a complicated question, people do come 
together in their engagement with popular materials. They assemble in 
movie theaters and concert arenas, show up at readings and demonstra- 
tions by authors and artists, and gather in public spaces (such as bars and 
dorms) to watch and discuss their favorite television programs. Such gath- 
erings make concrete both the presumption and possibility of common 
repertoires, of cultural practices that link people across a maze of different 
and competing social positions. But are these groups really communities? 
Not necessarily. Indeed, in the practical language of social theory and cul- 
tural criticism, such links constitute “taste formations? However, they also 
signify communal potential and even produce (at least flectingty) the sym- 
bolic bonds they appear only to represent. In their stories and characters, 
their deployment of subcultural tropes and sensibilities, and their enact- 
ment of the lived possibility of connectedness, popular texts and perfor- 
mances offer a point of entry into what Benedict Anderson (1983) has 

I argue that, in moving back and forth between its lesbian characters’ 
and audiences? senses of longing, humor, and self-recognition, Go Fish pro- 
duces a communal ethos. Impatient with bullet and mirror metaphors for 
understanding media effect (in which we are either shot through with un- 
due influence or simply reflected by a transparent form), I imagine instead 
a reciprocal dialogue between films and audiences, a mutual constitution 
made all the more intimate (and thus more powerful) in and around works 
by, for, and about nondominant collectives. On the one hand, it is well- 
charted territory in cultural studies of representation that people accus- 
tomed to hostile infidelities between popular depictions of their social 
groups and their own senses of self are mobilized by jolts of recognition, 
those occasions when a text makes familiar (salient, plausible) references 
to a reality litrle known outside the group itself. On the other hand, the 
mapping of this territory changes as the repertoire of texts and references 
expands. English-speaking lesbian movie fans no longer have only villains, 
victims, and the films Personal Best (1982) and Desert Hearts (1985) to look 
to for the simple pleasure of keeping company with lesbian characters. 
Scores of new films and videos are screened each year at urban and regional 
festivals; a small handful of lesbian- and gay-targeted magazines feature 
regular film and video reviews; and a diverse, energetic film and video 
movement, tentatively promoted as the “new queer cinema.” has been un- 
derway since the early 1990s, with Go Fish executive producers Vachon and 
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Kalin among its high-profile members.! Amid this symbolic profusion, the 
kick of recognition has changed enough to require both a new account of 
how lesbian audiences are hailed—or not—by “lesbian” texts and a new 
understanding of the narrative figures and interpretive frames invoked as 
lesbian filmmakers and audiences produce, embrace, or refuse a text as 
their — our — “own.” 

A handful of inventive (and persuasive) scholars of film, television, and 
other popular forms have investigated these questions, secking to under- 
stand how both current and historical texts produced for and within main- 
stream culture still manage to be, in myriad senses, “queer” Patricia White, 
for example, has read Robert Wise’s 1963 horror classic The Haunting for 
its construction of a deviant female subjectivity that can be understood as 
lesbian in its implications. Observing the film’s dramatic reliance om an 
unresolved and borderline perverse relationship between two women char- 
acters, White traces “the haunting of Hill House as it shifts between homo- 
sexuality and homophobia” (1991, 153). The Hasenting is “not a film about 
lesbians.” observes White; “it is (pretends to be) about something else. I 
would consider ‘something else’ to be a useful working definition of lesbi- 
anism in classical cinema” (154). In another essay, on the “queer career of 
Agnes Moorehead” (1995), White undertakes considerable historical and 
interpretive labor to connect Moorehead’s many performances, the terms 
of her reception in the mainstream press, and the gossip surrounding her 
career and constructs a kind of lesbian hagiography within classical Holly- 
wood cinema. This kind of recuperative reading also figures in Judith 
Mayne’s (1991) work on Dorothy Arzer, one of the very few successful 
women directors iri the classical period. Mayne responds to feminist film 
scholarship on Arzner that makes explicit the question of whether and how 
female authorship might interrupt male subjectivity in cinema but leaves 
implicit the many filmic and extrafilmic opportunities available for reading 
Arzner as a specifically lesbian author. Desire is at the core of Mayne’s anal- 
ysis — both the desire among women characters in Arzner’s films (the “tex- 
tual Arzner”) and the desire projected by the director herself (the “very 
visible Arzner”), in public and in print, through such gestures as dress, 


1 Only a minocity of queers have casy access to film festrvals; thus theatrical distribution 
remains as important a concern as production in discussions of the range of portrayals avail- 
able to different aucsences. For an introduction to writings about the new queer cinema, see 
Halbersam 1992; Rich 1992; Gever, Greyson, and Pfrmar 1993; and White 1999. For a 
longer view of the history of lesbian and gay cinema, sec Dyer 1990, and for comment and 
reflection on the work (including Ge Fesh) of executive producer Christine Vachon, see Abra- 
movitch 1996. 
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language, and bodily style and engagement. Invoking psychoanalysis, sub- 
text, and hitherto suppressed biographical detail, Mayne and White reveal 
a lesbian/nonlesbian tension at the heart of dominant forms of cultural 
expression that‘challenges the heterocentric grain of both Ho cine- 
ma’s and feminist film theory’s (over)emphasis on a masculine spectator. 

In contrast, the declaratively lesbian universe in Go Fish demands a 
different kind of reading, one that is more explicitly social than psychic, 
self-consciously linking particular filmic gestures to other terts and to ex- 
at the juncture of texts and social life, Go Fish produces a fictional commu- 
nity at once diverse and harmonious, self-actualizing and tentative, witty 
and vulnerable, sexual and sexually judgmental. In the tradition of Jan 
Oxenberg’s Comedy in Six Unnatural Acts (1975), the Go Fish ensemble is 
a mixed array of comic type and countertype that presumes (rather than 
promotes) lesbian identity and identification.? The film is neither a 
coming-out story nor an excruciating drama of recognition and loss (al- 
though these themes are present) but a buoyant, urbane depiction of a few 
weeks in the lives of a dozen or so avowed young dykes gathered together 
in an early 1990s lesbian scene. Within a cinematic tradition populated by 
few lesbian characters and amid a potentially liberatory but easily divided 
and vulnerable lesbian sexual culture, Go Fish offers a modest lesbian uto- 
pia. In doing so, it accomplishes what Richard Dyer argues is also charac- 
teristic of mainstream entertainment films: it manages the contradictions 
between viewers’ experience of how things are and how they might want 
them to be (1985, 229). 


In Dyers analysis, films’ mediation between reality and utopia signals the 
pleasurable if fundamentally conservative tendency of commercial enter- 
tainment forms: their incorporation of real-world struggle, dissatisfaction, 
and longing into narratives and images of energy and abundance. Such a 
description is premature, however, for films intended for audiences who 
have long been deprived of (or spared) fantasies of fulfillment. Lesbian 
audiences, for example, hardly suffer from a historical surplus of romantic 
such images do emerge, their cultural and political value — and their audi- 
ences’ social and emotional investments —are keyed to a long history of 


2 For a discussion of lesbian typification in Cavmedy is Six Unnatural Acts, sec Rich 1994. 
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symbolic marginalization. This is neither surprising nor problematic, but 
it may produce too great a faith in the power of “positive images.” 

The question of positive lesbian images was raised carly on by Edith 
Becker, Michelle Citron, Julia Lesage, and B. Ruby Rich in their coau- 
thored essay “Lesbians and Film” ([1981] 1995), a summary of the sorry 
state of lesbian portrayals in popular cinema, of the productive moves then 
underway by openly lesbian filmmakers, and of the place of lesbian por- 
nography and crotica in the formation of a public and autonomous lesbian 
identity. The authors were prescient in their early critique of the “positive 
images” framework, and in re-reading their essay recently, I thought about 
all that has come to pass since 1981. Film scholars and critics have raised 
questions about what is “positive” — or not— about positive images, noted 
that “positive” is a context-specific quality (positive to whom? when? under 
what circumstances?), and argued that a positive images approach to al- 
tural criticism bespeaks a naive commitment to absolute value and essential 
identity. I am hesitant, however, to dismiss the significance and utility of 
positive images, although, like Becker and her coauthors, I am concerned 
with the dense particularities of when and why an image becomes positive. 
“Positive” no longer means portraying members of historically marginalized 
groups in mainstream or high-status positions or simply rewriting the rules 
about who can and cannot be represented as a member of the social and 
symbolic club. “Positive images” are better understood, I think, as transfor- 
mations of common sense through the progressive appropriation of popu- 
lar forms. This redefinition signals a shift from the static logic of “good” 
role models (doctors, lawyers, elected officials) to.a more dynamic articula- 
tion of symbolic value, in which goodness is liberated from conventions 
of status to become contingent on narrative context and identification and 
in which the social terms of goodness are themselves opened to question. 

Go Fish, I argue, makes a number of such progressive appropriations 
through the mechanisms and operations of humor. In cinema, and at other 
moments in cultural practice, humor both reveals and produces intersub- 
jectivity, a cultural mortar or strain of recognition and alliance among even 
the most tenuously related persons. As illustrations of the lesbian case apart 
from the film, consider two tales from the sapphic imaginary. 

One. A couple of years ago I had the good fortune of an English holi- 
day. After ten days of cream tea and romance, I returned to Philadelphia 
via the Continental Airlines hub in Newark, New Jersey. Arriving exhausted 
at the gate for the second leg of my return trip, I phinked down my 
book bag to wait out the layover. My attention was riveted, moments later, 
by an announcement over the public address system: “Kay-Dec-Lang, 
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Kay-Dee-Lang, please meet your party at Gate 23” Always the vigilant 
cultural critic, impervious to the effect of popular celebrity, I fell apart. I 
was sitting at Gate 21, and 22 was across the concourse. Twenty-three 
couldn't be far. Face flushed, heart racing, I turned discreetly to my left. 
The electronic signboard at Gate 23 said San Francisco. Plausible. Didnt 
I read once that k. d. lang divides her time between Vancouver and the 
Bay Area? Still bound by an overidentification with critique, I sauntered 
toward Gate 23, pretending to stretch, to wander, to pass the time, but 
really just to catch an undetected, heart’s-a-ftutter glance at Miz Lang. 

Well, there were no celebrities at Gate 23, but there was also no shortage 
of lesbians such as myself, wandering back and forth past the ticket counter 
like tropical fish meandering around a small tank. Despite our conspicu- 
ously similar t-shirts, haircuts, blazers, shoes, lambdas, and pink triangles, 
we struggled not to stare too hopefully down the concourse. Traveling- 
class women stricken by coolness, we treated each other like strangers, but 
I was smiling to myself, thinking about the wry announcer who had 
flushed out the dykes flying Continental that night. Were we a lesbian 
community? Hardly, but shared style and affect were working overtime at 
Gate 23. 

Two. In their oral history of a working-class lesbian community, Eliza- 
beth Lapovsky Kennedy and Madeline Davis chart the recollections of doz- 
ens of middle-aged and elderly women about the perils and grace of step- 
ping out as butch and fem in the 1940s and 1950s in Buffalo, New York: 
It was an urban community under seige, well before Stonewall, where the 
women got by on modest resources and an abundance of grit and humor. 
Matty, one of the contributors to Kennedy and Davis’s study, tells her 
own origin tale with a subversive nod to essentialist doctrine: “People ask 
me . . . when I tell them Pve been gay all my life . . . How did you get to 
be gay all your life?’ And I tell them the story. I say, ‘Well you see, when I 
was born the doctor was so busy with my mother, it was a hard birth for 
her... . It was the nurse that slapped my ass to bring that first breath of 
life into me. And I liked the touch of that feminine hand so much that Pve 
been gay ever since’ ” (1993, 348). Gay all her life, indeed, but it was the 
nurse’s hand that did it, not fetal biology; Matty’s recipe for making a les- 
bian calls for a sexual newborn sensitive to a gendered touch, and a slap to 
the ass, not the more maternal gestures of patting or cradling. 

I laughed out loud at Matty’s story, loving her bristle and her sassy con- 
fidence about lesbian life, however marked it must have been by sadness 
and duress. I imagine the same qualities abundant in the communities of 
Kennedy and Davis's account—the mythic heroism of ordinary people, 
a psychological richness and energy produced against the grain of social 
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indifference and brutality. To the cachet of lesbian in-jokes (ardor for k. d., 
for example), Matty’s humor adds the survival value of refusal, wherein 
female desire replaces pathology as an explanation of lesbian origin. 

Go Fish offers similar pleasures — of cachet and survival, of humor with 
a lesbian cast—and many lesbian viewers have received the film as being 
solidly by, for, and about a “lesbian nation.” Nonlesbians, of course, are 
welcome to watch, and have done so in numbers enough to provoke cross- 
over dreams—and anxieties—among lesbian moviegoers and critics 
(#Erasmo 1994), but lesbian audiences revel in the film’s telling details of 
everyday life and sexual etiquette, not because others in the theater will not 
get the jokes (though many will not) but because those who will are likely 
to be lesbians.’ Two male friends, for instance, one gay and one straight, 
recounted their confusion during festival screenings of Go Fish, when les- 
bian spectators fell into the aisles laughing as two characters prepared to 
consummate their romance by clipping each other’s fingernails. For the 
men, it was an unconventional bit of business, charming, but not uproari- 
ous—a reaction suggesting that neither was attuned, at that spectatorial 
moment, to the public evocation of sexual hand play, male or female, gay 
or straight. But for lesbian viewers the foreplay was explicit, a gesture 
whose humor crystallized in the goofy slippage between sex and hygiene 
and the whimsical editing of a first-date montage. We do, after all, wear 
some of our sexual equipment naked, in public, at the ends of our sleeves, 
width of our own hand with that of a prospective partner, speculating, 
under the coy bat of an eyelash, whether or not she'll fit. And, patiently or 
gruffly, we have lived through seductions interrupted midarousal by a girl 
getting up to trim her nails. In sexual practice, it may be an ill-timed annoy- 
ance (“Couldn’t you have done that earlier?”) but, projected as fantasy for 
public consumption, the gesture is metonymic, sparking a repertoire of 
lesbian signification with fragments as material and experiential as finger- 

There is, of course, subcultural momentum in reading against the 
grain—where Laverne and Shirley and Cagney and Lacey become lesbian 
narratives; where a televised duct by Anne Murray and k. d. lang is just 


* Shortly after Ge Fisk's release, the New Torker described writer/actor Guinevere Turner's 
skepticism about the film’s crossover potential: “Her uncertainty, she says, has to do with a 
lot of the jokes, which she secs as lesbian in-jokes—one about female anatomy and about 
how lesbians never break up. And then there’s the scene in which Max comments on the 
ragged state of Ely’s fingernails. ‘The average person doesn't get that; Ms. Tumer sud. ‘Lesbi- 
ans use their hands a lot, so bad fingernails—that’s a really terrible thing?” (New Yorker 
1994, 41). 
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another Canadian love story; or where, in Barbara Smiths words, Toni 
Morison’s Sula “works as a lesbian novel” (1977, 3).* But under the press 
of symbolic annihilation, or even commercial chic, it remains true that 
there is delight and momentum in a grain of one’s own, particularly when 
a narrative world appears to be sufficiently about one’s self (the self one 
imagines and projects) that typifications seem fond, rather than lazy or 
cruel, and irony feels humane, rather than judgmental or self-hating. 

It is rarely the case, however, that audiences make sense of humor from 
only one “inside” position (a position, that is, historically on the outside 
of mainstream commercial culture). Narratives offer multiple points of 
connection, and thus quite different audience segments are likely to make 
simultancous claims to be insiders in the reception of humor. Some in the 
audience will find themselves cognitively in the dark, unmoved, while 
those around them laugh knowingly. But among those laughing there will 
be varied, perhaps incompatible motives, a jumble of funny bones tickled 
or made tender by different cultural materials, sometimes in the same 
scene. (Archie Bunker’s appeal to both cultural liberals and conservatives 
was a case in point.) Thus the promise of inside recognition in humor may 
be partly illusory, or at least promiscuous. We may think the text is just for 
us (an especially enticing prospect among queers, for whom invisibility 
and enforced secrecy are reclaimed as knowledge), but others may think so 
too, others whom we imagine, at that moment, to be pointedly different 
from ourselves in at least one critical respect. The “we,” finally, is rarely as 
univocal as our chorus of laughter implies. It is a fictional unity (though, 
for that, no less real), a suspension of uneven, crisscrossing multiplicities 
of cultural positions, inside and out.’ 

Thus my reading of community in and across Go Fish is framed by the 
pleasures and contradictions of humor. Along with other funny texts and 
other occasions of wit and irony among lesbians and lesbian characters 
(such as Matty’s birthing story, microphone high jinks at the Newark Air- 
port, Aertyn Weissman and Lynne Femic’s film Forbidden Love [1992], 
Cheryl Dunye’s video narratives, and Alison Bechdel’s comic strip Dykes to 
Watch Oxt For, of which Go Fish is arguably the live-action version), the 
film relocates survival and ethos in epic and everyday acts of cultural pro- 


* On Laverne and Shirley, sec Doty 1993. On Cagney and Lacey, sce D’Acci 1994. 

* A Jewish friend and colleague recently pointed out that “inside” responses to film humor 
are also matters of degree. He described attending Woody Allens Raso Days (1987) with a 
non-Jewish date in a university town with a small Jewish community. His date laughed at the 
jokes, but he laughed bigger and sooner and ended up feeling, he told me, like he was wearing 
a neon yannulke in a sea of affectiessness. 
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duction and refiguration. But as it does, it also raises hard questions about 
the limits of symbolic attachment in the struggle for social change. 


Genre 

The role of humor in appropriating popular forms bears on a reading of 
Go Fish as an instance (and anti-instance) of that Hollywood staple genre, 
romantic comedy. In Go Fish, the generic conventions, transformations, 
and refusals typical of romantic comedy secure lesbian identity as unprob- 
lematic, while also challenging the heteronormative presumption of Holly- 
wood romance (Wexman 1993). 

Set in Chicago, Go Fish opens in a women’s studies classroom presided 
over by Kia. A college instructor in her early thirties, Kia is the oldest, 
sagest, and least impulsive of the film’s five lesbian leads. She is also the 
lover of Evy, one of the five. Shortly after the classroom scene, we mect 
Max (a.k.a. Camille) West, Kias former student, her current apartment 
mate, and a self-described “lonely lesbo, lookin’ for love.” Through Kia, 
Max meets Ely, who shares an apartment with the coolly promiscuous 
Daria. Ely is chronically uneasy, a sensibility Daria attributes to her lapsed 
relationship with Kate, her long-distance lover (and another former stu- 
dent of Kia’s), who never appears on screen. Kate “lives in Seattle” and 
Ely, we learn, has seen her only three times in two years. On several social 
occasions, Kia, Evy, and Daria make impatient but sisterly efforts to bring 
nervous countenance, Max, a hip young thing in knee-length cut-offs, 
backward baseball cap, and Doc Martens, eventually comes around to Ely’s 
attractions, and Ely summons the nerve for a romantic affair with Max. 
Amid the others’ scheming, their documentary-style commentary, and a 
handful of everyday incidents, the two finally spend the night together, 
and the film ends with Mar’s joyful, no-nonsense appeal to the audience: 
“Don’t let yourself forget,” she tells us in voice-over, “the girl is out there.” 

The narrative hallmarks of romantic comedy are all there: conflicted de- 
sire, romantic awkwardness, internal and external barriers blocking the 
path to true love, and a marked contrast in persona and sensibility — first 
between Max and Ely, and later between them and the other characters — 
that makes the couple appear especially compatible in their quirky differ- 
ence and thus destined for togetherness (Neale and Krutnik 1990, 132- 
73). But conventional romantic comedy ultimately produces heterosexual 
engagement (a qualification that has been routinely articulated in academic 
film criticism only within the last ten or so years), which makes Go Fish a 
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romantic comedy with a twist. It appropriates narrative and stylistic ges- 
tures for women lovers, offering the audience both the comforting famil- 
iarity of genre (we know how these things turn out) and a new narrative 
context for lesbian characters, whose source of conflict is romance itself 
and not (hallelujah) lesbianism. Max, Ely, Kia, Evy, and Daria are some- 
tainty but not by shame or by essential doubt about their social and cultural 
legitimacy as lesbians. 

Ely, for example, signals her delicate emotional guardedness in early in- 
teractions with Max, explaining (over a cup of herbal tea selected from the 
legions of bores cluttering the foreground moments before) that indeed 
she has a girlfriend, who, uh, lives in Seattle, whom she hasn't seen in 
months, but, uh, with whom she has a “nonmonogamous” relationship. 
On the one hand, the description mixes .all manner of lesbian self-irony: 
nonmonogamy as an earnest (if slightty tortured) challenge to conven- 
tional sexual propriety, the protective appeal to another woman some- 
where on the planet (guarding against both commitment and the image of 
loneliness), and the ubiquitous “long-distance relationship,” itself a mod- 
em condition aligned by sheer contemporanaeity with chic lesbian ro- 
mance, a “nineties” sort of thing. But while Ely’s story marks her as a little 
tentative (“she thinks she’s in a nonmonogamous relationship but really 
she’s just lying on the sofa,” jabs the film’s publicity material), it does not 
mark lesbianism itself as neurotic or incomplete. There are other, con- 
trasting practices among a range of lesbian characters, and Ely herself is 
transformed about halfway through the film toward boldness and romance 
by a butched-up kitchen haircut by Spike, another member (though not a 
lead) of the film’s lesbian community. In this deceptively simple and 
marked-as-lesbian ritual, gone are Ely’s hippie looks, replaced by a sharp 
mixture of shaved and straight and a healthy measure of lesbian attitude. 
What primes Ely, then, for love and humor in this romantic comedy is not 
lesbian disavowal (unlike, say, the denouement in Personal Best) but pre- 
cisely the contrary: the intensification of a conspicuously lesbian style. 
Some of the endearing tentativeness remains, however, as Max encounters 
Ely in a local women’s bookstore-cafe, barely recognizing her and then 
commenting that the cut looks good, that it looks butch. “Too butch?” Ely 
nervously asks. “Oh no, that’s not what I meant,” says Max, “yeah, the 
butch/fem thing, so oppressive.” Their exchange marks -sexual-political 
positions in lesbian communities (butch/fem vs. anti-gender role), along 
with Mar’s and Ely’s momentary ambivalence. But the passing critique is 
visually contradicted by the butch/fem contrast between petite, curvy, and 
long-haired Max and tall, lean, short-haired Ely. This is especially true in 
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the climactic love scene, as Max evolves from impish sprite to fem princess, 
her long bair released from the baseball cap and freshly wet from a predate 
shower, her body loosely draped in a silky robe. Max and Hly’s palpable 
attraction, along with that between Kia and Evy and between Daria and 
her many lovers, humorously recuperates the sexual and romantic value of 
butch/fem difference. 

The romantic effort, moreover, is communal: Ely’s and Mar's friends 
gently nudge them toward connection, Spike cuts Ely’s hair free of charge, 
and Daria proposes a potluck dinner party to give Max and Ely a chance 
to get together. Daria later presents Ely with a homemade cardboard heart 
after her first all-night date with Max. Unlike the usual familial objections 
in lesbian romance films (including Desert Hearts), the girls of the Go Fish 
community grease the wheels, happy to see Max and Ely lucky in love.* 
Although the audience may be denied the emotional excitement of roman- 
tic sabotage (will the lovers beat the opposition?) (Stacey 1995), lesbian 
viewers can relax, knowing that Max and Ely will get there eventually, and 
enjoy a comedy of lesbian manners along the way. While Jackie Stacey ar- 
gues in her insightful reading of Desert Hearts that the requirement of les- 
bian affirmation may override romantic tension and thus flatten a film’s 
emotional effect, I would say that in Go Fish the genre pleasures of comedy 
enhance the emotional payoff alongside, not despite, the appealing predict- 
ability of Max and Ely’s romantic success. In other words, the pleasure 
of the film is not diminished —and perhaps enhanced — by the audience's 
knowledge that Max and Ely will get together eventually. 

Go Fist’s lesbian re-articulation of romantic comedy is thus “positive” 
because it invests romantic capital—long used to affirm characters as wor- 
thy—in unions that are elsewhere symbolically and socially excluded. In 
doing so, though, it also exposes the limits of convention, drawing some 
of its humor from a self-conscious commentary on the history of a film 
form long devoted to naturalizing heterosexuality. Late in the film, for ex- 
ample, when Ely leaves Mars apartment after their first night together, she 
gently pulls a blanket from frame-left to frame-right over Mars naked, 
sleeping body (as the camera pans with her in modeled and languorous 
close-up) and then lets herself out. A brief montage sequence shows Ely in 


* Go Fish does indude one scene of family hostility to lesbianism, m which Evy has a fight 
with her ex-husbend and her mother (and which I discuss in a later section). However, Evy's 
relationship with Kia is not the central romance of the film; Max and Ely’s is, and toward 
them there 1s none of the usual family conflict. On the relative absence of images of lesbian 
romance, sce Straayer 1996, esp. chap. 2. Straayer ates Go Fish as an exception to this trend 
(294, n. 23). 
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the early morning sun with a grin on her face, a step-lightly gait, and a 
clenching of her elbows to signify “yes!” Diegetic sound fades under a 
Latin melody, returning only briefly to punctuate the scene with streetwise 
commentary — “congratulations, Ely!”— from passersby, playing on the 
youthful fantasy (and apprehension) that strangers can tell when someone 
has just had sex. It is the film’s queer homage to Singis in the Ratn (1952) 
and An American in Paris (1951), along with dozens of other heterosexual 
falling-in-love musical sequences. Deployed so self-consciously, the mon- 
tage “highlight[s] the ‘otherness’ of dominant culture” (Stacey 1995, 112). 
Midway between convention and parody, the style of the scene conveys 
the giddiness of lesbian romance, but it also exposes the absurd lengths to 
which Hollywood cinema has taken normative heterosexuality. 

The effect of the montage sequence is similar to that of a campy series of 
nondiegetic inserts throughout Go Fish that simultaneously invoke feminist 
consciousness-raising groups, Greek choruses, and the over-the-top forma- 
tion shots of swimmers or dancers in the musical production numbers of 
classic Hollywood. In these sequences, Kia, Evy, Daria, and Daria’s lover 
of the moment lie on their backs in aerial close-up, in a row or in a circle 
with the tops of their heads pointing toward each other. For about a min- 
ute, and leaving behind spatial continuity with most of the film, the 
women discourse on sex and romance and their expressive idioms, debat- 
ing, for example, whether (and why) “honey pot,” “beaver? “love mound,” 
or “cunt” is the preferable nickname for female genitalia. In form and dia- 
logue, the sequences are hilarious, reminiscent of the sweet conspiracies 
of teenage girl-talk, of lesbian processing, and of hot and clumsy lesbian 
pornography (love mound?). 

Other formal gestures signal the film’s simultaneous evocation of and 
departure from contemporary genre convention, beginning with the selec- 
tion of black-and-white stock. In combination with nondiegetic transi- 
tions, cropped compositions, instances of direct address to the camera, po- 
etic voice-over, and nonreferential uses of sound, the monochromatic 
image addresses more than the budget constraints of an independent first 
feature. Go Fish presents itself as a romantic comedy amd as an art film, at 
once inside and outside the genre mainstream. Such a strategy indicates a 
search for art house as well as more general theatrical distribution and an 
appeal to a mixed audience of lesbians and others likely to be drawn to 
romantic narrative, to a text that speaks to questions and critiques of repre- 
sentation, or, in some instances, to both. These choices also can be under- 
stood in terms of the aesthetic desires of art school-trained filmmakers 
(e.g, Troche and Kalin), but they are familiar strategies, perhaps necessary 
ones, for “crossover” success in the sharply targeted distribution of inde- 
pendent feature films. 
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What Go Fish preserves from traditional romantic comedy, however, is 
the happy ending. I do not accept that producers who represent their own 
nondominant identities, experiences, and communities ought to be bound 
by best-light, “positive-image” portrayals and restricted to good, moral 
characters and happy resolutions by mainstream standards. In political and 
representational practice, this is a form of assimilation that suppresses and 
thus stigmatizes (in this case as negatively queer) the struggling, fatigued, 
miserable, fearful, conflicted, contemptuous, irreverent, or just plain lack- 
luster existence that everyone leads at least some of the time.” But, as I 
suggested earlier, it is precisely against the long history of such patholo- 
gized misery in dominant cinema that a happy lesbian ending, where girl 
gets girl, gains its momentum and generates effervescence.* Admittedly, in 
its conformity to the myth of romantic love, the ending can also be read 
as ideologically compromising, since it depicts a sociocultural position (les- 
bianism) defined in part by a refusal of dominant gender, sexual, and 
romantic standards. It remains true, though, that many lesbians in the au- 
dience, sexual radicals among them, will recognize aspects of their own 
practice in the serial monogamies of Go Fish. And alongside Ely and Mar’s 
more conventional relationship, Daria troubles the film’s romantic compli- 
ance. As a happily, openly, unapologetically, and (the dialogue implies) 
safely promiscuous character, she extends the film’s image of sexual possi- 
bility among women. 


A sense of place 
Some comments about Go Fish from the lesbian diaspora (all dialogue 


guaranteed overheard): 


—It’s so Northampton (Massachusetts). 

—Irt’s so Philadelphia (Pennsylvania). 

— Irs w Brighton (Sussex, England). 
What is it about a film vaguely set in Chicago that elicits attributions of 
locale from so many different places? My answer is that it is the image of 


7 Indeed, extending its reflexive consciousness, Go Fish directly takes up the discourse af 
positive and negative images of queemess in a pointed conversation between Max end Ely 
following their first date at a queer film. In the conversation Max is impatient with the image 
people, so filmmakers should be able to tell their stories too. Reflecting discursive politics in 

* For a useful, if dismaying, inventory of lésbian and gay pathology in Hollywood cinema, 
sec Rumo 1987. 
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city life that Go Fish presents, and the claiming (or reclamation) of lesbian 
space signaled by its forms of narration. 

In The Practice of Everyday Life, Michel de Certeau aligns language and 
space, arguing that both languages and cities are characterized by recogniz- 
able systems. In.the case of language, the system is grammar, and in the 
case of cities, a technocratically and architecturally rule-governed plan. But 
languages are always more than their grammars, and cities more than their 
plans. Language is uttered by speakers who are not grammarians, cities are 
traversed and inhabited by people disengaged from the technocracy of ur- 
ban life, and both populations also create rhetorics against and resistance 
to the impositions of systems (Certeau 1984, 100). 

In Go Fish, storytelling is harnessed to spatial trajectories in images of 
city life.” On the one hand, cities are familiar environments in the history of 
Hollywood cinema, although New York, not Chicago, is the paradigmatic 
location. City life is also a frequent setting in romantic comedy, and again 
New York is the most consistently mythologized example, a place where 
anything is possible for protagonists who are desirable but romantically 
incomplete. Images of city life in Go Fish, however, extend beyond the con- 
ventions of romantic comedy for lesbian and gay viewers, especially those 
personally or narratively party to the history of urban queer migration 
(D’Emilio 1983; Chauncey 1994), and here the resistant character of spati- 
ality emerges. 

As Charles Musser points out, a wealth of film historiography on the 
United States of the early-to-mid twentieth century has explored the cine- 
matic common ground of immigrant and city life (1991, 39-43). Both for 
those newly arrived in the United States and for U.S.-born rural dwellers, 
American cities became culturally cacophonous venues, where newcomers 
were reconstituted as Others by a perilous nativism but also where they 
could try out new identities and practices. The port cities of New York 
and San Francisco became famous settings for lesbian and gay community 
formation in the United States, although, as innovative work in oral his- 
tory, anthropology, and cultural geography shows, many other North 
American cities can tell similar stories.!° As is true for other nondominant 


? For two excellent studies of narrative, gender, and spatialiry, the first about the early 
twentieth-century films of Italien filmmaker Elvira Notari and the second about butch lesbi- 
ans m literature, sce Bruno 1993 and Munt 1995. 

2 For more on the history of lesbian and gay urben communities, sce Franzen 1993; 
Kennedy and Davis 1993; Newton 1993; Becmyn 1997; and the film Forbidden Lope (a 1992 
documentary [with dramatic sequences] by Aeriyn Weissman and Lynne Femic, from Studio 
D of the National Film Board of Canada). For a comprehensive study of the relationship 
between gay men and urben space, sec Chauncey 1994, esp. chaps. 7, 9, and 12. 
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groups (constituted by race, class, ethnicity, nationality, religion, language, 
political commitment), cities are historically important places for queers, 
who found refuge in urban numbers and diversity and who, still, often 
have to go from country to city to encounter others like themselves. Along- 
side anomie and danger (and, in the United States, legislative and popular 
contempt), cities offer protection in the chance to be (relatively) spared 
surveillance of one’s sexual nonconformism, to enjoy, potentially, the lux- 
ury of unselfconsciousness. 

Indeed, the safety of Go Fish’s urban milieu, I would argue, is a big part 
of its communal sensibility and its humor, which both blossom in the film’s 
protected and protective city enclaves. It is not unconflicted space, but it 
is largely untroubled by some of the harsher realities of lesbian life— 
queerbashing, misogyny, and, for some, racist contempt. To be sure, non- 
dominant communities also take root in rural and town locales (northern 
New Mexico and Northampton, Massachusetts, for instance), but cine- 
and intragroup struggle and survival, as several recent independent fea- 
tures illustrate (¢.g., Just Another Girl om the IRT [1993], Ms Vida Loca 
[1994], Kids [1995]). 

Go Fish’s narrative is further spatialized and specialized by a repertoire of 
stereotypically lesbian urban haunts. We first encounter Kia in her women’s 
about the history of lesbian (in)visibility. The names of openly — or hope- 
fully—lesbian public figures appear on the chalkboard, a list long made 
famous (and mobile) by the chants and placards of Pride marches. From 
the college scene, Go Fish winds episodically through the small, shared 
walk-up apartments of its middle- and working-class characters, through 
cafes and diners, women’s bookstores and potluck get-togethers, and fi- 
nally to the rocky lakefront where Ely and Max smooch their way through 
a lovers’ stroll. In reality, these sorts of spaces are public and private, both 
inside and outside the lesbian universe, but, attached to the journeys and 
trajectories of the Go Fih women, the spaces—the troubling as well as 
the comforting — are refigured as lesbian territory. The film’s depiction of 
generic lesbian enclaves (with familiar distributions of commercial and 
noncommercial space), along with its placement of lesbian characters in 
generic #rben spaces, produces a nonspecific though recognizable synec- 
doche for “urban lesbian culture” It makes sense, then, that Go Fish can 
offer nary an image or sound of Sussex yet remain “so Brighton” for lesbian 
fans from that southern English city. 

Some characters, more conspicuously than others, find themselves cross- 
ing among many worlds, and this commute too is spatially represented. 
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Evy, for example, a bilingual Latina who switches fluently between English 
and Spanish on the telephone, finds herself in a fight about lesbianism with 
her ex-husband and her mother in her mother’s home. Furious and upset, 
Evy leaves, traveling on foot and by city bus to Kia and Mar’s apartment. 
It is a thoughtful and uncertain journey, presented as a montage with an 
unsubtitled Spanish voice-over of a conversation between a young girl and 
an adult. Coinciding with the cross-town trip, the voice-over seems to be 
an interior reflection on Evy’s past and her present, one that marks (in one 
way for those who understand Spanish, differently for those who do not) 
the spatial distances she routinely travels and the cultural environments 
and conflicts they map. As in this example, spaces in Go Fish become read- 
able as “lesbian” through a narrative articulation or linking of spaces and 
movement to lesbian characters and through an infusion of affect that also 
connects them to characters’ most deeply felt experiences (of pleasure and 
pain) as lesbians. Such connections heighten the emotional realism of place 
and the spatial realism of feeling, eliciting a poignant tension between the 
real world of the lesbian audience and the imaginary world of the film. 
The image of a lesbian community with spaces of its own does indeed 
register “positively” in relation to the tiresome, pervasive portrayal of 
queers in straight settings in mainstream movies. Jonathan Demme’s Phila- 
detphia (1993), for example, which was hailed as an open-minded break- 
through in popular narratives of the AIDS crisis, tells the story of Andrew 
Beckett, an ambitious and promising young gay attorney fired from a top 
law firm in Philadelphia under the unspoken suspicion that he has AIDS. 
After nine other firms decline to represent Beckett in an employment dis- 
crimination suit, his case is finally accepted (if none too readily) by a con- 
sciously homophobic independent attorney. Throughout Philadelphia, 
Beckett is placed in conspicuously heteronormative (though often bomo- 
social) spaces, including the law firm, its senior partners’ preferred steam 
baths, the office of the independent attorney, a hospital emergency room 
(and later a ward), a courtroom, and the home of his parents and family. 
He is shown receiving regular intravenous medication in an apparently 
“gay” clinic (populated by many young men, some with Kaposi’s lesions 
visible on their faces), but we never see—indeed cannot see if we are to 
accept the film’s premise — any community-based legal centers. Where, in 
Beckett's search for representation, are the legal service organizations for 
people with AIDS, long established by gay communities of all colors in 
urgent and heroic response to the ongoing AIDS crisis? Not in Philadel- 
phia, though certainly in Philadelphia. It takes, then, some self-abnegating 
suspension of disbelief on the part of gay folks, people with AIDS, and 
AIDS activists for Philadeipbia’s story to work. Or it takes an audience well 
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outside those groups. That, of course, was precisely the point: to produce 
a high-budget, popular-appeal film about a (privileged, white) man with 
AIDS but principally for a straight and HIV-negative audience. People 
with AIDS, of course, are invited to watch along. 

Go Fish, a no-budget production by Philadelphia standards, does things 
differently, claiming its spaces, characters, and structures of feeling as 
deeply and socially “lesbian.” Ironically, however, this articulation of group 
and place extends the film’s address to both lesbian and nonlesbian audi- 
ences. For lesbian viewers, it preserves the humor of romantic comedy, 
making it possible for them to laugh, not bristle, at the characters’ foibles 
and rocky romantic progress. However, that same framing largely sets 
aside the enduring struggles of all queers (though of some more than oth- 
ers) in a heterosexist and homophobic universe. Within the protected en- 
claves of this “lesbian community,” heterosexual viewers are spared visible 
signs of heterosexist complicity. They can read the film as a charming tour 
through usually closed territory, where the comic pleasures of romance and 
friendship are largely uninterrupted by pointed political critiques or by the 
raised fists of queer activism, gestures that might implicate even those 
straight folks interested enough to attend a lesbian independent feature. 
Perhaps this is partly why Go Fish attracted a mainstream audience; framed 
as travelogue to and through the exotic, its genre and setting may offer 
more crossover potential than its lesbian in-jokes prohibit. 

Finally, Go Fish’s textured and evocative visual and musical transitions 
also contribute to the film’s lesbian identity. The images include a wooden 
top spinning in extreme close-up on a checkerboard, connoting the contin- 
gent nature of lesbian identity, always in motion in a landscape of social 
possibility; three thin columns of white paint dripping onto a dark, flat 
surface (as though poured or spilled from just above the frame); candle 
flames flickering in slow-motion close-up; hands plunging into water to 
the amplified and elongated sound of a synthesized cymbal crash; instru- 
mental phrases clipped from Latin melodies; a grainy, sunlit, slow-motion 
and low-angled image of a black child flying through the air on a skate- 
board; and cream hitting coffee in clear glass. The images are tactile, 
ephemeral, and intimate, paying fond atrention to the sentience of every- 
day life and homage to a tradition of feminist filmmaking that locates expe- 
rience (particularly women’s experience, if not always so fondly) in domes- 
tic environments and the unspectacular (Kuhn 1982, 150). The images are 
sensual, inviting viewers to taste the creamy coffee, to plunge their hands 
somewhere warm and wet, to dance and spin with the euphoric, childlike 
motion of the top. 

In their marked presence and in their signification of sex, femaleness, 
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and Latin rhythms, the transitions contribute to Go Fis’s poctic discourse 
on the complex and contingent nature of cultural identification, and this 
too is part of the film’s utopic and thus unifying foundation. The quirky 
and artful transitions energize Go Fish and heighten our view of the charac- 
ters’ capacity to act on their own behalf and ours, even during the film’s 
one scene of street hostility. In a grainy daylight exterior, shot in slow mo- 
tion, Kia keeps a steady pace on foot while looking over her shoulder to 
shout “fuck you” to a man, off-screen, who has just called her a “fuckin’ 
dyke.” The harassment is routine but the unafraid response is triumphant, 
the stuff of both plausibility and fantasy for a beleaguered audience of les- 
bians — and others — attuned to the daily indignities of public contempt. 


Cultural difference 
In the liberal utopian spirit of cultural diversity, the Go Fish women are an 
appealingty multicultural group: Kia is African-American and Evy is Lat- 
ina, and although the national origin of Evy’s family is not declared, direc- 
tor Troche’s own Puerto Rican background moves me to think of Evy’s 
mother as Island-born as well. Daria, Max, and Ely are all European- 
American. Among the lead characters, class positions, if not origins, level 
off at lower- and middle-income upward mobility, marked by apartment 
settings that are attractive (but not cinematically plush) and come 
equipped with such pleasures as appliances, sound systems, and good 
nomic capital; all the leads have some, and Kia, a college teacher, has pre- 
sumably been through graduate school.” Finally, sequences of nongenre 
style in Go Fish mark its address, in part, to college-educated audiences 
with relatively specialized tastes in cinema. The women dress stylishly and 
inexpensively, making and remaking their looks through a charming as- 
sortment of thrift-shop retrogarb, denim cut-offs, wool blazers, Doc Mar- 
tens, baseball caps, and the occasional leather jacket. Go Fish presents styles 
reminiscent of the subtle variations that come with a group of women 
whose ages, in the early 1990s, span the half-generation from mid-twenties 
to mid-thirties and whose sexual identities roughly align with fem or butch. 
In this lively cultural universe, difficult questions and conflicts about 
gender run parallel to romantic caution and intrigue. Indeed, some of Go 


1 For a discussion of how class positions and mobility are signaled through nondialogic 
conventions in cinema, see Anderson 1996. See Berrie 1995 for a provocative analysis of 
where dass tropes may be found in populer texts that appear not to addres socal class 
questions. 
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Fisk’s most compelling moments broach these questions, inchiding an anti- 
genre montage sequence about halfway through the film that shows Max 
seated to write and then visually interprets her prose. In the sequence, 
leads and extras don jeans, then bridal gowns and veils set atop the conspic- 
uously sharp edges of lesbian hairstyles. They face the lens, line up behind 
each other, and then step out of line, move toward and away from the 
camera, trade perfunctory kisses in various combinations, and drop wed- 
ding lace off their shoulders, revealing bare breasts, all to the accompani- 
ment of Mars poetic voice-over, which ends with the statement, “Pm not 
waiting for a man, I just hate this eerie feeling that a man’s waiting for 
me.” Throughout the sequence, Max voices her fear of waking some day 
to discover herself heterosexual and married to an honest and devoted man 
who likes the fact that she has “tried everything and still has chosen him.” 
What if she can’t quite weather the concealments so often imposed on 
lesbian life or their flip side, the risks of exposure? What will become of 
her desire for an unselfconscious kiss in the supermarket or of the un- 
ambiguous use of gendered pronouns and phrases such as “really good 
friend”? The scene evokes the delicate, creeping ambivalences still inscribed 
on lesbian identification by heterosexual dominance, ambivalences many 
of us feel but find awkward or painful to acknowledge for fear of personal 
failure and community betrayal. The non-narrative style of the sequence, 
iporeoven, mnte qis themalic queries: pulling the filia aaay lor eomianele 
comedy and into gender and sexual critique. 

Go Fish’s poignant lesbian insights raise other questions about cultural 
identity, particularly around race, ethnicity, and interracial attraction, but 
these questions are not so directly addressed. They are present (if not as 
markedly for the white characters) in the Latin score and the very fact of 
Evy and Kia’s romance, first signaled by a languorous close-up of two pairs 
of naked feet—Kia’s dark ones and Evy’s lighter ones — standing face to 
face. They are also present in the unsubtitled uses of Spanish, first by Evy, 
her mother, and Evy’s ex-husband, Junior, and again in the reflective voice- 
over conversation as an angry and worried Evy makes her way back from 
her mother’s apartment to Kia’s. But unlike the sex-gender queries made 
explicit in voice-over and on screen, racial and ethnic identification are 
dealt with subtly in Go Fish, not in the narrative but in the film’s mise-en- 
scène (see Rich 1993, 326). There, racial and ethnic difference is visible, 
but the characters do not speak it, at least not directly. It is as though there 
is no room, in a movie about lesbians, for taking on other social and 
cultural positions despite their simultaneity in everyday life. It is also as 
though Evy and Kia, the only lead characters who are not white, are pre- 
sumed to understand each other as women of color, setting aside the 
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cultural tensions that might well surface amid their love and solidarity “in 
the very house of difference” (Lorde 1982). The genre boundaries of ro- 
mantic comedy and the film’s utopian narrative of commmunity-as-sanctuary 
limit direct expressions of dissent or antagonism among the five leads.” 

There is, however, ethnic difference and interethnic tension in the film’s 
gender dialogues, for example, when Evy arrives at Kia and Mars apart- 
meant, fresh from her fight with her mother and Junior. Junior outed Evy, 
whose mother then told her to leave the house and never come back. Hear- 
ing the news, Max frames Evy’s problem as gender war. Of Junior, she says 
“the guy’s a jerk, lers get him, lers take him out,” little recognizing that, at 
the moment, Junior is the least of Evy’s worries. It is her mother who 
concerns her, and she just wants the nattering Max to shut up. “Don’t 
worry,” says Max, “we can be your family now.” The comment is well 
intended but ill considered, a failure to understand Evy’s anger and confu- 
sion in losing her mother’s respect and support. Intergenerational conflict, 
moreover, is made particularly complex in Evy’s expressively Catholic and 
partly immigrant family, a scenario that exposes the WASPish impulse in 
Mar’ response. Max may not be wrong, perhaps, but her one-dimensional 
gender critique goes too short a distance toward understanding Evy’s 
anxiety. 

The relegation of race representation and interracial antagonism to the 
mise-en-scène perhaps spares Go Fish’s many white lesbian fans the discom- 
fort of complicity, the sense that we too participate in a social world that 
consistently imposes white dominance while denying or underrating its 
historical and everyday effects. Evy’s fight with her mother, moreover, relo- 
cates the most pointed and visible moment of antagonism away from the 
film’s interracial lesbian community, depositing it instead in the irtreracial 
milieu of an “ethnic” and working-class family. Like many typifications, the 
scene is plausible and may even resemble some viewers’ experiences — but 
that does not wholly transform its stereotypical meanings. 

I do not offer this analysis to deny the multicultural character and value 
of (some) nonfictional lesbian communities, including the one that pro- 


4 The filnrs race discourses are also expressed, implicitly, in the character of Kia. Shé is a 
somewhat maternal figure—older than the others and wiser, schooling her friends both m 
the classroom and in affairs of the heart. She is a wonderful and patient frend, but as the 
only Affican-Amencan woman, and as a voluptuous and affectionate character as well, Kia s 
also remmiscent of the Hollywood mammy, which m some instances becomes an overtone 
of her role m Ge Fish. This 1s least truc, I think, in her mteractions with Evy, and most true in 
romantic ambitions and tactics Kia nurtures without ever being nurtured in return. Pm not 
sure whether to regard the mammy overtones as troubling or as a send-up, or both. 
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duced Go Fish. Perhaps that is where Turner, Troche, and their collaborators 
worked through some of the likely struggles that are utopically absent from 
the film. Nor must every text accomplish all narrative and cultural possibili- 
ties. I do, however, want to query the dangers, for lesbian representation, 
of romantic comedy’s generic pleasures, especially where they subdue race 
and class critique. In Go Fish, the humor relies on the film’s utopian sensi- 
bility, its image of “how things could be” in a lesbian-identified community 
that is at once multicultural (marked by visible and audible difference) and 
racially and economically unconflicted. This is perhaps a necessary strategy 
in a film so fondly regarded by many for its representation of a historically 
invisible character type: the happy lesbian in love. In the very gesture of 
presenting that type, though, Go Fish becomes a political text, and thus it 
makes sense to ask a political question: How, in an alternative scenario, 
might race and class critique openly reframe lesbian humor and romance? 


Sexual confilct, sexual practice 

Not all forms of community conflict, however, are evacuated from Go Fish; 
indeed, such conflict moves into high relief in a scene I call “Sex Cops? 
The scene opens with an aerial medium shot of Daria naked in bed with 
someone whose face and torso are identifiable as male. The two kiss, 
stroke, and press against each other, and then the film cuts to Daria, 
dressed, walking through her neighborhood. Almost immediately, she is 
accosted in slow motion by two figures, who cover her mouth and pull her 
to the scene of an interrogation. In a pointed reversal of who poses a threat 
to a lone woman on the street at night, the captors and inquisitors are 
themselves lesbians (though not Max, Ely, Kia, or Evy, preserving solidar- 
ity among the five leads), and almost all hold Daria in contempt for sleep- 
ing with a man and still calling herself a dyke. 


1 A gmilar critique has been made of the 1995 summer release The Incredibly Trus Adven- 
pres of Twe Giris in Løve, in which one member of the protagonist teenage couple is African- 
American and the other is white. It is part of that film’s strategy to present but not problema- 
tine the racial difference between the two characters, except to reverse the stereotypical dass 
positions of each: the white woman is working class and the black woman upper middle class. 
A more sustained attempt to raise race and class questions is made in Forbidden Leve, which 
examples of how humor is constituted through race, class, and gender idioms, sec Jewelle 
gender, class, and sexual identification among New York Puerto Rican lesbian characters. 
Cheryl Dunye’s independent feature Watermelon Woman (1997) may also be a place to return 
to these questions in narrative fiction film. 
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Here again, Go Fish isolates conflict in nonrealist style. In a swirling and 
tightly edited five minutes of hand-held head shots (which some viewers 
read as Daria’s bad dream), the scene delivers a thick wash of lesbian sexual 
polemic. One by one, the women voice a string of accusatory questions 
and one-liners, each coming sharp on the heels of the one before, and Daria 
responds with matched verve and clarity amid the high-contrast surveil- 
Cop I: What do you think you're doing? 

Cop 2: It makes me sick. 

Daria: Does it make you sick, or does it just scare you? 

Cop 3: Just don’t call yourself something that you're not. 

Daria: If you're talking about me calling myself a lesbian, that’s what 


Tam. 


Cop 1: You mean you want to go out and get some dick? 
Daria: Pm not talking, like, commitment here. Pm talking about 
sex. 


Cop 2: There is no such thing as just sex. 


Daria: I bad sex with one man. You know, if a gay man has sex with 
a woman, he was bored, drunk, lonely, whatever, and if a 
lesbian has sex with a man, her whole life choice becomes 
suspect. I think it’s bullshit, I think you all are giving men 
way too much importance. 


Cop 1: She’s cute enough, but if I thought she would have a sudden 
urge to have sex with a man while I was dating her, I'd say 
forget it. 

Daria: If you and I were in some committed relationship, I wouldn’t 
be having sex with anyone but you. l 

Cop 5: But who’s to say this little whim won't pop up again? 

Daria: I dort cheat on people. 


The Sex Cops dialogue offers a virtual inventory of lesbian sexual conflict, 
cach objection teetering on the shaky ground of sexual difference: phallic 
desire versus antiphallic contempt, sexual autonomy (“Just sex”) versus sex- 
ual dependency (“no such thing”), libertinism versus community standard, 
pleasure versus attachment, purity versus contamination, identity versus 
practice. 

The scene preserves Daria’s faith in herself and her commitments to 
women despite the contradictions of what it means to be a lesbian (“Pm a 
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lesbian who had sex with a man”). Though some among the sex cops are 
skeptical of the interrogation (“Why is everyone acting like it’s the end of 
the world?”), most weigh in against Daria, and some are prepared to ban- 
ish her from their circle. The scene also speaks to the raw materials of les- 
bian identity: sexual practice and resistance, ideation, women’s solidarity, 
and love. There is a queerness in it, a sensitivity to contradiction that leaves 
room for those devout lesbians whose pasts and fantasies are impure, with 
no regrets, and whose political wariness is pricked by the voice of a sexual 
Big Sister. 

At the same time, the Sex Cops conflict is never resolved, which is as 
it must be. The interrogation ends, and Daria, a little rattled, leaves the 
group to return to her place in the aerial chorus. It was neither puritanism 
nor simple gender repression that moved the Sex Cops to question Daria’s 
choices in the first place or that made this stylized, sometimes disturbing 
scene believable to me. Instead, I read in its address some of the same 
anxieties voiced in the bridal sequence: How and where does one find the 
clarity and conviction to claim rather than refuse the contingencies and 
insecurities of life outside the mainstream? To survive the pressures and 
impositions of sexual domination and the still more imposing voice of Big 
Brother? Some might find a haven in an impermeable lesbian identity, but, 
in refusing to settle its own questions, Go Fish offers a more “postmodern” 
(or perhaps just more realistic) vision of living with contingency, irresolu- 
tion, uncertainty, even conflict, of secing them too as lesbian raw material, 
the stuff and strength of which queer lives are made. And in the end, it is 
Daria whose response offers what I consider the most radical potential. 
Amid her recuperation of serial monogamy and her defensive (if implicit) 
valuation of “romance” over “cheating.” Daria calls lesbianism a “life 
choice” — not genetic destiny — and asserts that the others are “giving men 
way too much importance.” Her statement resists sexual essentialism (in 
which lesbianism enforces a unilateral sexual attraction to women) while 
also claiming the specificity and thus autonomy of lesbian desire and iden- 
tification, which can be neither defined nor dislodged merely by sexual play 
with men.'* 

The mixed valences of the Sex Cops sequence work for me because they 
are not the sum total of sexual discourse in Go Fish. They arise alongside 
the film’s ample (if tame) depictions of lesbian sex. Some, like nail clipping, 
are allusive, while others are more explicit, if still vanilla. But the film does 
make room for sleeping around, for having sex apart from making love, 


4 For a theorencal exploration of bow lesbianism can be disarnculated from male nocms 
of defininon and representation, sce de Lauretis 1993, 1994. 
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for sweet and arousing close-ups of pierced nipples, open mouths, and 
tangled tongues, for that lightness of step that comes from finally getting 
laid, and for lots of fascinated talk about sex, though it may be more gushy 
than hot. There are bare crotches, backs, and asses, and even some sexy 
and silly crosscutting between breaking bread and spreading thighs, as Ely 
prepares dinner while Daria goes down on a lover. Though there is com- 
pelling eroticism in the image of insatiability, there is also some sexy relief 
in Go Fish’s quirks, its casy sexual variation, and its musical and Kinetic 
rhythms. It is against this sultry ground of eroticism that the Sex Cops 
sequence acquires its comic effect. The peremptory one-liners become 
auto-ironic — self-parodies of lesbian high-mindedness and sexual control 
(to wit, “I don’t think she’s strong enough to be a dyke” and “You just 
can’t stay away from that dick” Ouch!). This is one of the strengths of 
Go Fish: to take on, not eschew, the sexual-political overdeterminations of 
lesbian life. It is a strategy that further aligns Go Fish with Comedy in Six 
Unnatural Acts, its cinematic ancestor of some twenty years earlier. Richard 
Dyer writes of Oxenberg’s film, 
There is no fixed strategy in Comedy. It plays equally with movie im- 
ages, traditional sub-cultural styles and lesbianfeminist ideals; it is 
equally prepared to appropriate movie styles to celebrate lesbianism 
... Or to mock straight perceptions. The self-confidence of affirma- 
tion politics makes such an assured examination possible, so much 
so that there is no need to roundly condemn anything or assert un- 
problematically positive alternatives. What is positive about the film 
is its assumption that lesbians are strong enough to be able to work 
with and against definitions of themselves, strong enough to have 
humor, even at their own expense. (1990, 280-81) 
Framed in Dyer’s terms, humor becomes a political resource, not in the 
simple sense of self-recognition through targeted comedy but as a powerful 
mix of engagement and detachment that enables members of nondomi- 
nant groups to live, observe, and potentially transform (not merely en- 
dure) the rigors of subaltern life (Mindess 1971, 49). 


Condiusion: Contingent communities 

My reading of the coordinates of story, style, and extrafilmic discourse that 
animate Go Fish as lesbian romantic comedy and connect it to lesbian- 
identified audiences starts from the idea that the boundaries of community 


are permeable. These boundaries are imagined in the film partly through 
bids for comic recognition — the cachet and currency of in-jokes, of visual, 
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verbal, and gestural references that, when they appear at all in mainstream 
sources, are likely to be both underdeveloped and overendowed with ste- 
reotypical significance. While it would be tempting to imagine a unitary 
and unifying model of community in lesbian cinema that could be a ral- 
lying point for lesbian audiences, filmmakers, and other cultural producers 
at a particular moment, I do not think it could stand as an autonomous 
model of a form. Subaltern representations and meanings emerge in rela- 
tion to the sticky conditions of domination, acquiescence, resistance, and 
struggle among nondominant groups. This is a historical relation that de- 
mands a historical analysis of what articulates texts and audiences in a given 
time and place. 

Go Fish bas its lesbian detractors, women who find the film juvenile, 
trivial, and insufficiently serious about women’s oppression, who see in it 
no narrative reflection of their own lives, who are neither amused by it nor 
happy about its crossover potential. “This,” they ask, “is us? Hardly.”?* Still 
others have been annoyed by the film’s stylized and self-conscious mo- 
ments. Such reactions, juxtaposed with the positive reception of Go Fish in 
print and in art houses and malls in several countries and many regions, 
are reminders that claims and appeals to an “authentic” lesbian subject are 
fraught. Such claims have a strategic place—in some (though not all) mo- 
ments of social, cultural, and political mobilization; in recognition of the 
tax that heterosexist societies still levy on queerness each and every living 
hour; and in attempts to make space for new cultural repertoires, new pro- 
ducers, and new audiences. To project that strategic truth as an essential 
one that fixes the contours of lesbian life and identity, however, is to trade 
an old fiction (lesbians are bad, ill, damaged, lost) for a new one (lesbians 
are good, healthy, natural, the wave of the future for women). Such a 
counternarrative may be appealing in some contexts, but it is ultimately no 
less prescriptive, no more open, progressive, or sensitive to the contin- 
gency of lived practice and history (Hall 1996). 

Lesbian communities and lesbian cinema both would be well served, I 


1 I would like to be able to cite published accounts of such responses to Ge Fisk, but I 
have encountered them only in various spoken exchanges among lesbians discussing the film. 
At a presentation of this paper at the 1996 annual meeting of the International Communica- 
tion Association in Chicago, however, feminist scholar Kathryn Cirksena mennioned that she 
had not liked the film, which she found precious and remarkably unaware of its own dne- 
matic and political history. Cirksena’s comments reminded me that generahon — and the his- 
torical valences attached to it— has been the most consistent factor in negative responses to 
Go Fish. It isn’t quite a matter of young dykes liking the film and middle-aged ones disliking 
it (at 41, I am myself middle-aged, and I liked the film very much). But to the extent that it 
appears that way, I, like Cirksena, locate the difference in the film’s treatment (or nontreat- 
ment) of history, especially feminist histocy. 
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think, by following the lead of Go Fish’s recognition of solidarity as a spatial 
and temporal condition (people coming together at certain places and 
times), of conflict as a producer of clarity and even good faith along with 
its agonies (in contrast to the faux alliances and limited comfort that so 
often emerge from effaced or evaded conflict), of the power of conjoining 
humor at one’s own expense and the rare joy of lesbian address. Such con- 
ditions do not promise that something will be funny to anyone in particu- 
Jar, nor do they guarantee an image of a community that all lesbians would 
want to join. Rather, they demonstrate how representation can be contex- 
tualized to accomplish social and political insight, to connect it to the ur- 

gency of everyday life, and to set it in motion in the world beyond the text. 
This, for me, is the promise—incomplete, but real—of Go Fish, as one 
moment in the ongoing struggle over interpretation, a struggle that those 
of us with nondominant subjectivities depend on for our survival. 


University of Massachusetts, Amberst 
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“No Experts—Guaranteed!”: Do-tt-Yourself Sex Radicalism 
and the Production of the Lesblan Sex Zine Brat Attack 


For a lesbian and gay political project that has had to combat the 
heteronommative tyranny of the empirical in order to claim a public 
existence at all, how visibility is conceptualized matters. 

— Hennessy 1995, 142 


he front cover comk for the Summer/Fall 1993 issue (number 4) of 
the lesbian sex zine Brat Attack: The Zine for Leatherdykes and Other Bad 
Girrriz features an encounter between two women who immobilize a 
third, frightened woman by holding a knife blade to her neck.’ A slight cut 
is forming where the knife meets her skin. The women appear young, two 
are punks, and all look androgynous. The illustration is replete with images 
viewed in the lower left comer are the contents of the zine: “Leather His- 
tory,” “Working Class Gals,” “Commix Galore,” “Erotica & Resources!” 
Both “tops”? in this scene are wearing hats with images or words that 
invoke competing meanings, making it difficult to determine the signifi- 
cance of the comic. One woman’s hat has an image of a pink pig circled in 
red with a line crossing it out, and the other womans baseball cap reads 
“Queers Bash Back.” Does the pig mock lesbian vegetarians, or docs it 


I would like to thank Kum-Kum Bhavnani, Kathryn Kent, and Robert Caputi for their 
ance on the research out of which this article emerged. 

1 This issue was banned in Canada and from several cocrechonal institutions in the United 
Stares (Brat Attack 4). The term sine is a shortened version of the term fiwesine, which fused 
rock and hardcore music subcultures of the carly 1980s and functioned as an independent, 
fan-driven medium that sought to represent the opinions and desires of subculture partidi- 
pants as they deviated from the opinions of bands and record companies (Austin and Gregg 
1993). The “Do-It-Yourself” publishing ethic also significs action oa the part of subculture 
participants because it encourages active participation and dialogue within a community that 
is often mischaracterized as based solely on consumphon. 

Tops” are lesbian sadomasochusts who prefer roles as dominants or sadists; “bottoms” 
prefer submissive or masochistic roles in sadomasochist (S/M) play. 

[Snr Journal of Women sn Cuctturs and Secsety 1999, vol. 25, no. 1] 
© 1999 by The Universsty of Chicago. All nghts reserved. 0097-9740/2000/2501-0003$02.00 
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expose the irony of a vegetarian leatherdyke? Is it an antipolice image, 
mocking the all too obvious anti-authority stance of punks but worn by a 
sadomasochist (S/M) top who is enjoying her temporary position of author- 
ity? Or is it an expression of the familiar “antipig bottom” sentiment ex- 
pressed by some S/M tops to further humiliate S/M bottoms? Does “Queers 
Bash Back” state the unapologetic and defiant stance of punk dykes who do 
not necessarily identify with an upwardly mobile gay and lesbian movement 
that seems more concerned with “fitting in” than with producing radical 
political change? To make the image even more complex, the hat is worn 
by a woman whose actions could be interpreted as “bashing,” particularly 
if the reader does not know the nuances of negotiation and consent that 
precede S/M scenes. The comic, then, highlights the contradictory nature 
of representation and inevitably provokes multiple readings. 

The representation of a cutting scene raises questions about the relation- 
ship between instances of “real” violence, images of violence, and expres- 
sions of S/M fantasy. Yet the image neither serves as a clear, unmediated 
representation of the real nor reproduces the real in a predictable manner. 
The comic’s strategies of sexual representation are clearly embedded in a 
dilemma over the precarious nature of representation and its connection 
to “real life.” While the increasing visibility of queer sexualities can indeed 
challenge the heteronormative framing of sexuality and promote political 
solidarity for sexual minorities, the precariousness of basing queer visibility 
on representations also presents the danger of reproducing cultural hege- 
mony. Such projects always face crucial questions about what exactly con- 
stitute radical representational strategies and what ensures an audience’s 
critical reading of sexual imagery. 

I want to investigate Brat Attack’s strategies for managing such tensions. 
For instance, the cover image is a bold and unapologetic assertion of les- 
bian S/M visibility, yet it is not achieved through a “positive” or coherent 
representation of lesbian S/M. The image does not seek to persuade the 
reader that acting out an S/M fantasy can be a safe, consensual, erotic, and 
empowering experience. In fact, there are many moments in Brat Attack in 
which the playful dimensions of writing, joking, and drawing about lesbian 
S/M transcend concerns about producing a positive image of lesbian S/M 
sexuality. Hence, in this essay I map the historical struggles with feminism 
and old guard S/M that lead young zinesters to reject positive imagery and 


? The term Leatherdyks refers to a lesbian who wears leather for sexual pleasure. It may 
ımdicate that she is a “player,” someone who practices S/M, or she may wear leather only for 
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adopt alternative practices of representation that complicate sexual imag- 
ery. I investigate how their confrontational and “realistic™* representational 
strategies blur key binaries — of fantasy and “real life,” positive and negative 
imagery, liberated and contained sexualities, aesthetics and politics — while 
calling attention to the mediated nature of all representations. I assess these 
strategies in terms of an emerging zinester politics of representation that 
refuses to privilege one side of these binaries over the other, instead opting 
for a more radical representational strategy that exposes and emphasizes 
the critical and erotic connections between the two sides. 

The move to complicate representation makes lesbian sex zines politi- 
cally indeterminate, yet this is one of their strengths. Young lesbian zine- 
sters recognize that lesbian erotics and politics and the relationship between 
the two are not universally agreed upon. Faced with navigating the limita- 
tions of lesbian-feminist and antipornography representational politics, the 
legacy of lesbian sex radicals of the SAMOIS generation, and the increasing 
institutionalization of lesbian-identified sex publications, lesbian zinesters 
resist the assumption that a progressive lesbian politics inevitably emerges 
from lesbian desire and can be unproblematically and cohesively repre- 
sented." Zines grapple with the fact that strategies of representation can 
neither effectively represent the real nor be relied on to promote cohesive 
strategies developed through the youth culture interventions of punk, an- 
archist, and “Do-It-Yourself” (D.LY.) zine production projects, which 


* I do not mean the term maskiti to imply that the representations in Brat Attack are any 
kss mediated than images in other publications. The sexual imagery and tert in Bret Atheck 
Jeans more toward events and experiences that actually could happen (and in some cases have 
happened) to the authors in place of emphasizing fantasy that radically breaks with notions 
of “the real.” 

* SAMOIS, which described itself as “a lesbian/feminust and S/M organrration” (SAMOIS 
1982), was a grass roots lesbian S/M group formed m San Francisco in the mid-1970s. It 
was onc of the first S/M support/polincal groups explicitly defined as lesbian. SAMOITS also 
grew in response to antipornography feminist attacks on lesbian S/M even though some of 
the members claimed to be lesbian feminists and/or opposed to pornography (Califia 1982). 
The serious tensions that resulted from attempts to develop a politics of lesbian S/M that 
could effectively respond to these critiques resulted in the demise of SAMOIS. While some 
members felt that S/M should provide a concrete bans for a sexual politics, others wanted 
SAMOIS to remain simply a soaal group. Pat Califia, one of the group’s founders and an 
author of S/M erotica and semal politics csexys, explains that many women who practice 
S/M sex do so because rt tums them on, not because they want to develop a radical politics 
in bed (1982). See also Rubin 1982; SAMOIS 1982; and Phelan 1989. By “tesbian-identified 
sa publications,” I mean pomography constructed by lesbians for a specifically lesbian audi- 
ence —c.g., On Our Backs: Entertaswment for the Adpentwrous Lesbian and Bad Astitusds. 
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have critical implications for how a new generation of lesbian sex radicals 
can articulate lesbian visibility in a sexually explicit context.* THe focus of 
D.LY. on action, everyday life, and critique reframes S/M experience as 
actively done, not passively felt. Zine producers willingly risk exposing the 
facts that lesbian sexuality and identity are not uniform and inherently po- 
litical or radical and that some lesbians are largely apolitical. They see this 
lack of uniformity, however, as a critical opportunity for rethinking the 
intersection of lesbian desire and “real” everyday life experience. 

Zines are distinguished from conventional publications in that they em- 
brace a rough, self-motivated presentation of ideas and images. They exper- 
iment with content and format to reject the conventions of mainstream 
publications and challenge political orthodories of all types (Austin and 
Gregg 1993; Vale 1996). Zine producers are explicit about not wanting 
to make a profit from their publications. They experiment with writing 
styles, cartoons, designs, pranks, and political diatribes that are not in- 
tended to please, and in some cases are constructed to shock, the reader- 
ship. This ethic of “Do-It-Yourself! (or you may be misrepresented!)” im- 
plies action on the part of zine producers who seek to express their beliefs 
and experiences in their own forums. In other words, the D.I.Y. ethic en- 
courages active participation in the production of critical beliefs and prac- 
tices in place of passive acceptance or consumption of established political 
norms or representational media. Zines subvert mainstream publications’ 
focus on commercial images and instead center individual, critical, and/or 
creative concerns and pose challenges to the boundaries of what is deemed 
legitimately political. Zéng, as one writer aptly comments, is “a corruption 
of ‘magazine’ ” (quoted in Vale 1996, 4). 

Brat Attack’s history, content, and format are typical of D.I.Y. zine pub- 
lishing. On the first two pages of all five issues, a punk-dyke cartoon figure 
points to a sign assuring the reader “No Experts— Guaranteed!” Although 
Fish, Brat Attack’s founder, changed its content and format slightly over 
its four-year life, she remained committed to the zine format and D.LY. 
publishing principles. Fish explains that she ran Brat Attack as a zine be- 
cause “J dont really work very well within organizations, period” (1994). 


* Rosemary Hennessy (1995) uses the term “queer visibility” to denote the social, politi- 
cal, and historical significance of gays and lesbians asserting their presence in a dominant 
culture that either denies lesbian and gay existence or responds to queer visibility with mul- 
tiple expressions of backlash. Hennessy also discusses the political limitations of queer visibil- 
ity given the ease with which systems of consumer capitalism reincorporate exotic mages and 
lifestyles. I use the term hsbian pisthility to capture some of the primary political stakes in- 
volved for lesbians who are graphically representing their sexnality in a society that either 
ignores lesbian existence oc marginalrres lesbianism through its exoticrzation. 
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Although Fish enlisted the help of friends for editing, comics, writing, and 
distribution, she was the primary producer of Brat Attack: “Brat Attack 
basically is me,” she says (1994). She produced a total of five issues from 
1991 to 1994, publishing approximately one issue per year (two in 1992). 
Although zines are not particularly subscription friendly, because they are 
irregularly and infrequently published, at the time of our interview in 
1994, she had approximately seventy subscribers. The majority of her sales 
were through bookstores and distributors, and the zine reached an interna- 
tional audience. Brat Attacks print runs ranged from 500 for issue 1 to 
3,000 for issue 5. (All 1,300 copies of issue 4 sold out, and Fish did an 
additional print run of 1,000 for that issue.) Fish worked as the primary 
distributor for the zine until the production of issue 4, when Inland Book 
Company became Brat Attacks distributor By issue 5, Bret Attack was also 
distributed by Desert Moon, Ubiquity, Tower Magazines, and AK Press. 
Although issue 1 was hand collated by her and her friends, Fish Jater relied 
on a standard printer to produce copies of Brat Attack. Funding for the 
zine is limited and Fish does not turn a profit. She uses credit cards, small 
donations, sparse advertising revenues, and loans and then waits on sales 
of the zine to break even. She claims that it is rare for a zine to pay fof itself, 
yet Brat Attack was breaking even in 1994 when Fish ceased publication. 

A typical issue consists of features, erotica, comics, S/M resources, let- 
ters to the editor, classifieds, announcements, and few advertisements. 
Comics and drawings are the dominant images in Brat Attack; photographs 
generally appear only in advertisements.” Fish’s artwork and comics accom- 
pany and sometimes mock the various sections of the zine. Features include 
individual or roundtable interviews, autobiographical stories, and reports 
on S/M events and histories. Brat Attacks erotica includes sexually explicit 
poetry, fiction, and nonfiction, with most stories emphasizing erotic fan- 
tasy that emerges from “realistic” experiences. Each issue also contains 
photocopied images, collages, and pasteup quotes to accompany particular 
sections of the zine or as features in themselves. 


7 The only photograph (which I discuss later in this article) in all five issues appears on 
the back cover of issue 2. The infinence of advertising in Bret Atrack is minimal. For issues 1 
through 3, there are appromumately eight advernsements per issue. Fish changed Brat Arteck’ 
format slightly foc issucs 4 and 5 (increasing the size and number of pages) and doubled Brat 
Attacks advertinng to seventeen ads per issue. The majonty of the advertisements are for 
scx toys and S/M paraphernalia companies, gay and lesbian bookstores, and tatroo/piercing 
specialist. When I spoke with Fish about the significance of advertising in Brat Attack, she 
explained that very few advertisers are willing to pay for an ad in Brat Attack, relying instead 
mostly wanted to support Brat Atteck, and advertising generated very little revenue for the 
publication. 
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In September of 1994, I interviewed Fish about her motivations for 
producing a sex zine for younger, primarily punk-identified leatherdykes. 
We discussed the history of Brat Attack and her reaction to the increasing 
institutionalization of the lesbian leather community in San Francisco." At 
the time of our interview, Fish was a twenty-seven-year-old leatherdyke® 
who had moved from Montreal to San Francisco in 1988. She claims that 
she was drawn to the San Francisco lesbian sex-radical community because 
of its history of being open and dynamic about sex. Yet, in 1991, she 
started Brat Attack, explaining, “I really desperately needed a project. I had 
a lot of issues with the leather community at that point and I just wanted 
to rant” (Fish 1994). Brat Attack thus emerged as a mouthpiece for young 
lesbian punks to express their discontent with S/M lesbians who partici- 
pated in the more institutionalized $/M community: “When I first came 
into the leather community I had been in this punk/dyke gang and they did 
a lot of S/M-y stuff but they were not interested in being in a community. I 
just feel like there is this whole belonging to a club or paying dues, and all 
the people who are really into the leather contests and institutionalized 
kind of stuff, like that stuff is a whole different personality and a whole 
different kind of politics’ (Fish 1994). For Fish, this “personality” and 
“politics” had conservative implications because of S/M lesbians’ tendency 
to privilege sexual similarity at the expense of confronting difference and 
conflict within their community. Furthermore, lesbian punks and S/M les- 
bians often disagree about how S/M identity should be incorporated into 
more general lifestyle practices. Fish implicitly rejects a singular notion of 
community, in part because she is leery of the totalizing tendencies remi- 
niscent of some lesbian feminist political communities. Although the S/M 


*In 1994, I spent a month m San Francisco interviewing women involved in the produc- 
ton of three besbean-identified sex publications: Om Our Backs: Extertasnment for the Adventur- 
ous Lesbian, Venus Infers, and Brat Attack Venus was started by a group of women brought 
together by Pat Cabfia with the intent to produce quality S/M erotica with a specifically 
lesbian focus. I was interested in the political possibilities of lesbian pornography grven the 
the possibility of pheasurc for all women. I was struck by a generarional conflict between these 
two magazines and Brat Attack that revolved around stretegies for representing lesbian scx 
and the role that crique and difference should play ın lesbian sex publications. Whereas the 
favor of “glossy” or high art representations of lesbian sex, I found assertions in Brat Attack 
that critique need not come at the expense of pleasure. 

9 Like many punk dykes, Fish refers to herself as a leatherdyke, as opposed to an S/M 
lesbian, kesbian sadomasochist, or sex radical Many punk dykes prefer the identity leather- 
dyke to these other identities because it relays their generational and political affihations with 
a parucular group of S/M lesbians. 
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lesbians in Fish’s circle had rejected these totalizing tendencies as well as 
lesbian feminism’s investigation of race and class inequalities among lesbi- 
ans, their need to assert a cohesive sexual community that took pride in 
overtly sexual identities ultimately resulted in the reproduction of similar 
boundary maintenance tendencies among themselves. Although they may 
have rejected some of the totalizing politics of lesbian feminism, they re- 
mained committed for the most part to a singular idea of community. The 
increasing institutionalization of S/M, along with an emphasis on bound- 
ary maintenance and a celebration of sexual identities at the expense of race 
and class positions, led Fish to ask, in 1991, exactly what the lesbian S/M 
community was celebrating and at whose expense. 

Although the zine movement was in full swing in San Francisco in 
1991, Fish explains that most zines were “punk” or “weird” oriented and 
that there were no zines by and for leatherdykes. Lesbians had been pub- 
lishing sex magazines like On Owr Backs since the early 1980s, but Fish feit 

` that their emphasis on erotic fiction and slick photography reflected the 

desires of a particular class of lesbians with whom she and her friends did 
not necessarily identify. She argues that erotic fiction typically mystifies the 
everyday social relations of S/M lesbians and thus elides their experiences 
of inequality. Fish wanted to produce a sex publication that privileged non- 
fiction in order to express the concerns of the lesbian leather community, 
to provoke community dialogue, and to present a more informed everyday 
view of lesbian S/M. At the same time, Fish challenges the assumption that 
fiction is the optimal erotic medium by eroticizing the nonfiction in her 
zine and thus producing a form of nonfiction that functions like fictional 
erotic entertainment. She explains, “I really wanted to address stuff within 
the community, but I think part of that was that I took the community 
very seriously and I took the stuff that was going on in the community 
very seriously, seriously enough to want to produce a document about it. 
I think something about having more nonfiction is about taking a commu- 
nity seriously to kinda talk about real stuff and not just jack-off fantasies” 
(1994). Fish does not reject the notion of community altogether but she 
does want to retain a degree of autonomy from the lesbian S/M commu- 
nity. She wants to be able to move across boundaries, among various com- 
munities, identities, and politics, to borrow from them and motivate for 
change. 


Feminism, lesblanism, and the politics of sexual representation 
Brat Attack has inherited a tradition of both academic and grassroots femi- 
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among power, gender, and sexual representation are at the center of dis- 
agreements over the sexual victimization and/or empowerment of women. 1° 
Antipornography feminists often adopt a “danger theory” of representa- 
tion that conflates the conditions of pornographic production, porno- 
graphic imagery, and male sexuality with the sexual victimization that 
women experience in everyday life. Lesbian pornographers and sadomas- 
ochists challenge this conflation by arguing that the appearance of a causal 
relationship of sexual imagery and S/M to “real” violence is an effect of 
antipomography feminists’ literal readings of pornographic and S/M imag- 
ery, which take the images out of context and juxtapose them with images 
of “real” violence against women.” They tend to locate misogyny in puri- 
tanical attitudes toward sexuality rather than in fantasy, role playing, or the 
pomographic medium. They claim that pornography and S/M fantasy 
actually could serve as sites for contesting compulsory heterosexuality, 
which silences, demonizes, and/or exoticizes lesbianism. "t They equate mi- 
sogyny with sexual repression and opt instead for a “liberatory theory of 
representation” in which lesbian-identified sexual imagery and S/M expose 
and legitimate lesbian desire. It is therefore a political (and strategic) im- 
perative to distinguish between “real violence” and the eroticization of 
power in pornographic imagery or S/M scenes and fantasies in order to 
counter claims that lesbian pornographic imagery and S/M are either the 
producers or the products of violence against women. 

This distinction has the effect of unhinging fantasy and representation 
from “the real” insofar as lesbian pornographers and sadomasochists can 


10 See Willis 1979; Hollibangh and Moraga 1983; Califia 1982; Rubin 1982; SAMOIS 
1982; Snitow, Stansell, and Thompson 19832, 1983b; Allison 1984; Ellis 1984; Rubin 
1984; Weir and Casey 1984; Sundahl 1987; Califia 1988; Phelan 1989; Sundahl 1989; Wik 
Hams, 1989; Willis 1989; Segal 1992; Vance 1992a, 1992b; Reti 1993; Calfia 1994; Easton 
and List 1994; Sundahl 19940, 1994b; Brown 1995; Wilks 1995. 

0 See Dworkin 1974; Daly 1978; Griffin 1978; Dworkin 1979; Willis 1983; Dworkin 
1987; Echols 1989; MacKinnon 1989; Willis 1989; Willis 1995. 

u See Wilbs 1979; Cahfia 1982; Rubin 1982; SAMOIS 1982; Snitow, Stansell, and 
Thompson 1983a; Weir and Casey 1984; Rubin 1984; Echols 1989; Williams 1989; Vance 
1992a; Segal 1992. The 1982 Barnard conference on sexuality is often marked as the begin- 
ning of the feminist “sex wers” despite SAMOIS’s active confrontation with antipomography 
feminists in the late 1970s. SAMOIS and the Barnard conference attempted to motivate 
discussions on both the pleasurable and the dangerous dimensions to womem’s sexuality in- 
stead of focusing on women’s victimization in sex. See Rubin 1982; SAMOIS 1982; Califia 
1982; Vance 1992b. 

4 Sec Rubm 1982; Califia 1988; Phelan 1989; Sundahl 1989; Beight 1992, Federman 
1992; Sundahl 199-4b. 

4 See Phelan 1989; Faderman 1992; Stein 1993. On compulsory heterosexuality, sce 
Rich 1980. 
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justify nonviolent sexual exploration through fantasy and representation. 
Yet the move to distinguish reality from fantasy and representation makes 
an explicit politics of representation suspect, since it could censor, or at 
least impede, the exploration of lesbian desire (SAMOIS 1982; Califia 
1982, 1988). Pat Califia, for example, daims that she “would rather be a 
tribal storyteller than a self-conscious member of the literati or a leather 
missionary churning out tracts for a bunch of people who will never think 
of themselves as heathens” (1988, 10). In this model, lesbian desire is be- 
yond critique because “speaking sex” through fantasy and sexual represen- 
tation is seen as a means for women to overcome the historical silencing 
of their desire. 

In her introduction to Macho Shuts, Califia distinguishes between the 
“violent” yet desirable acts that she writes about and the unnegotiated truly 
violent acts that harm nonconsenting actors. For her, representation and 
fantasy offer a safe and liberating space where lesbians can speak their de- 
sires, no matter how shocking. Yet Califia’s desires to keep this space free 
from critique and to preserve the dichotomy between representation and 
the “real” expose a primary contradiction in the liberatory model of repre- 
sentation that she espouses. Califia draws on the “reality” of lesbians expe- 
mencing S/M desire as motivation for producing quality pornographic 
work and imagining the political possibilities of lesbian desire. If lesbi- 
needs to be taken seriously and represented as authentic. Ultimately, it is a 
political issue for Califia because the denial or misrepresentation of lesbian 
sexual expression mystifies the existence of lesbianism. She privileges desire 
and representation as sites for thinking about sexual liberation while simul- 
taneously closing off avenues for critiquing their ideological, material, and 
discursive constructions. She problematizes neither the idea of pomog- 
raphy as a mediation of women’s sexual experience nor the notion of 
women’s sexual experiences as themselves forms of mediation. Thus, even 
though Califia’s argument implicitly assumes that pornography is a positive 
mediation between the real and the image (in that it could produce lesbian 
desire), what remains unacknowledged is that the “real” is already necessar- 
ily mediated, that notions of woman, lesbian, and desire are already power- 

Califia’s liberatory theory of representation, like other gay and lesbian 
political projects that focus on representations and use visibility as a way 
to challenge heterosexual cultural hegemony, regards visibility as a political 
issue because it can motivate political identification and solidarity as well as 
positive gay images can counter homophobic stereotypes and encourage 
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identification with, and therefore production of, gay community. Visibility 
is seen as a strategic site for intervention precisely because heteronormati- 
vity makes gay and lesbian sexualities, histories, and agencies invisible. Yet 
these liberatory and representational models still reproduce the key dichot- 
omies of positive and negative representations, silenced and liberated sexu- 
alities, and fantasy and real life. 

The emphasis on visibility implies that the reality of gay life is positive, 
or at least cohesive enough to be represented, which presents a dilemma 
for those who intentionally use representation politically or seck to justify 
their work on political grounds. The move to make historically silenced 
sexualities seen assumes a repression theory of sexuality in place of an un- 
derstanding of sexuality as constituted through history, discourse, and so- 
cial practice (see Foucault 1978), and it fails to challenge the way the very 
act of representation reifies, mystifies, and thus decontextualizes that which 
it seeks to present. One of the profound effects of political projects that 
focus on acts of representation without considering their material and 
ideological constraints is a disregard for the ways some acts of representa- 
tion actually promote the cultural status quo. For example, the extent to 
which lesbian-produced sexual visibility challenges heteronormativity is 
questionable, given the reality that this visibility is easily redefined and in- 
corporated into the expansion of consumer capitalism that seeks to saturate 
everyday life with ever changing forms of exoticism (see Hennessy 1995). 
Furthermore, political projects that combat negative stereotypes through 
the promotion of positive images of gay and lesbian life reinstate a dichot- 
omy between “good and bad gay lifestyles” that encourages viewers to 
“tacitly side with those who would distance themselves from the [negative] 
image portrayed [and to] tacitly agree thar it is other” (Crimp 1992, 126). 
Even Califia’s mode! reproduces a dichotomy between reality and fantasy 
that further mystifies the very real connections between them. Reproduc- 
ing dichotomies of good and bad, real and fantastic, leaves some of the 
primary powers and limitations of representation unaddressed. 


Nonfiction and “do-it-yourself” S/M: The emergence of Brat Attack 

In Brat Attack, Fish departs from Califia’s liberatory theory of sexual repre- 
sentation by downplaying an autonomous vision of lesbian desire and in- 
stead grounding desire in power relationships. For Fish, lesbian desire 
serves as a space for a younger generation of lesbian sadomasochists to 
explore the possibilities of playful criticism. Whereas Califia does not 


H Because some of the women involved with Bret Attack are in thar thirhes and fortes, 
I find the use of generation precanous here. The producers and intended audience are not 
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want to subordinate desire to politics — that is, she wants to retain a realm 
where desire is above criticism and cannot be molded to fit a political proj- 
ect —Fish does not make such a clear distinction between the two. Fish’s 
Project pushes the boundaries between fantasy, desire, everyday life, and 
political critique because her materialist theory of representation assumes 
that these are difficult distinctions to make. Instead of choosing one side 
of the dichotomies at work in Califia’s model, Fish’s project encourages the 
interrogation of the existing binaries of reality and representation, aesthet- 
ics and politics, fantasy and everyday life, sexual liberation and repression, 
and positive and negative images, which foreclose investigations into the 
powerful connections among fantasy, desire, the everyday, and political cri- 
tique. Califia’s model, for example, uncritically embraces fantasy as a pure 
expression of lesbian desire instead of identifying the useful and the prob- 
lematic components of communities, especially those built on sexual iden- 
tifications. Finally, Fish refuses to advocate a totalizing politics of repre- 
sentation to construct a single strategy for representing lesbian sex. She is 
invested in her sexuality, yet she recognizes that sexual representation is 
complex and thus chooses to leave her project open, embracing representa- 
tional strategies that are simultaneously confrontational, erotic, end playful. 

Fish’s D.LY. production principles enable her to blur the lines between 
fantasy, representation, everyday life, and political critique. Both Brat At- 
tack itself and Fish’s comments during my interview with her reveal the 
importance of D.I.Y. strategies such as using nonfiction to contextualize 
sex; making nonfiction erotic, performative, and playful; emphasizing act- 
ing and doing by privileging writing or drawing about sex as o to 
consuming images of it, emphasizing critique as it emerges from personal 
or local experiences; and attempting to produce sexual material that is not 
simply sexual but also political. 

Fish’s use of nonfiction to represent lesbian S/M pushes her to engage 
with issues that conventional pornographic texts leave unaddressed. Eroti- 
cizing nonfiction, as opposed to forms of writing about desire and fantasy 
that are unconnected to political contradictions, allows her to rethink the 
possibilities of what is legitimately desirable and to critique silences in the 
leather community. By using nonfiction she can deal with the community 


tends to identify around a shared S/M punk-dyke aesthetic and lifestyle that sometimes is 
expresecd in opposition to “old-guard® lesbian sadomasochiam and lesbians of the SAMOIS 
decade, Their opposriion to the old guard emerges from its perceived institutionalization, 
movement away from polina, and tendency to adhere to ngid S/M role idennfication, Ar 
the same time, however, an appreciation of the psoncers of lesbian sadomasochism also custs 
among many S/M punk dykes. “Generation then, needs to be considered m cultural and 
historical cerms and not simply as a matter of age alone. 
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in a “realistic? manner instead of relying on a fictional form.thar depicts 
an unachievable S/M fantasy world and, she believes, obscures political 
contradictions in lesbian S/M. Fish is explicit about her motivations for 
using nonfiction in Brat Attack, explaining that it allows her to place sex 
“in a context and like doesn’t separate it off. That’s why I like sex and poli- 
tics zines because it’s not like, OK, this zine is about sex and sex is like 
something that you put away and you lock [up] and .. . it has nothing to 
do with the rest of your life. A lot of sex and politics seem to go together 
quite well” (1994). For her, nonfiction is a starting point for imagining the 
operation of sexuality within social contexts. It is a means for considering 
the quotidian experience of sexuality as it resonates within a particular sub- 
culture of lesbians who resist the commodification and institutionalization 
of sexuality through their everyday practices. Fish claims that she is opting 
for a form of S/M practice that “comes from a more informed kind of place 
of how ... this sexuality actually works as opposed to something that’s 
really simple? She argues that the emphasis on fantasy in many sex publica- 
tions gives an unrealistic view of S/M: “I just feel like that kind of fiction 
is based in this idea that you could never actually have S/M sex in a real 
way. I just think it’s really important to demystify.” Thus, the nonfiction 
representations that she creates and publishes are based on a “much more 
down-to-earth view of this group of people that does this kind of sex. We 
do this in the morning and we talk about this and that and we have this 
issue in Our community.” 

Fish further explains that nonfiction allows her to engage with “more 
real community dialogue: talk about what is actually going on in our com- 
munity instead of, like, our cop fantasies” (1994). She argues that one of 
the pitfalls of a community built on “what we do in bed” is that many of 
the publications representing that community tend to celebrate sexuality 
unconditionally. While they may represent diverse sexualities, rarely do 
they interrogate the inequalities that emerge from such differences. The 
flip side of sexual communities, however, is that they are generally large 
enough to encompass different dynamics: “People are really talking about 
transgender issues or talking about class stuff in the community” and about 
how they intersect with sexuality. Nonetheless, Fish feels that the S/M 
community is less politicized than the larger lesbian community because 
it tends to privilege desire and sexuality above political concerns such as 
confronting its own racism and classism. Fish explains that she hopes to 

such concerns into the leather community’s engagements with 
sexuality: “I feel as if there is a point . . . where you take one issue and you 
have blinders about anything else. I really feel like sexuality is important 
and I feel like I don’t want it to get left off the agenda, but I don’t think 
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that you can just have perverted sex and call yourself an agent of social 
change cither” (1994). 
Although critics point out the limitations of communities that focus 
on experience and privilege the autonomy of individual expression at the 
expense of recognizing and articulating the political possibilities of collec- 
tive action, zine producers emphasize autonomy and experience to convey 
their concerns about the ability to speak from within matrices of power. 
For example, Fish recognizes that neither lesbian-identified sex publica- 
tions nor antipornography feminist political agendas effectively mediate 
her concerns about the intersections of representation, sexuality, and poli- 
tics. Although she is adamantly anticensorship and prosex and believes in 
the power of sexual representation to promote solidarity, Fish also finds 
problems with representing sexuality as simply sexual. She operates instead 
on the assumption that sexuality is necessarily political, and her zine em- 
bodies an attempt to rethink sex-radical lesbian experience to counter rep- 
resentations of lesbian S/M as victimizing to women. 

As a result, she frames her motivations for producing Brat Attack and 

the ideas it expresses as they relate to personal, individual, or immediate 

experiences. For example, she attributes her predisposition toward the zine 
genre to her independent personality: 

Fish: The kind of people who do zines are kind of like loner types, 
who are total contro] freaks and cant work with anybody 
else ... and one of the reasons why I can’t really do Brat 
Attack anymore [is] because it keeps growing, and I’m into 
it growing cause I want there to be more of an audience and 
I want it to reach more people and all of that. But it’s too 
big for me to run it like a zine and Pm not the kind of person 
that can run a magazine. I don’t have any interest in that 
kind of headache and I don’t think I have the personality 
for it. 

Collins: What is the personality? 

Fish: You have to be able to manage people and delegate and, you 
know, I don’t really work very well within organizations, 
period. 

Furthermore, her ideas most often originate from what she and her friends 

experience as politically significant: “I guess it is most of my own little 

thought process that goes on. [For instance,] the class thing [the roundta- 
ble on classism in the leather community in issues 3 and 4 of Brat Attack] 

.. I had just heard a couple of friends of mine sort of going off about 

those issues pretty close together and it kind of rang a bell like, ‘Oh I 
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should get these two girls together and talk about this stuff? . . . I think it 
was like anything that I thought people felt strongly about” (1994). 

My own attempts to frame Fish’s motivations as connected to a clearly 
articulated, possibly activism-based political objective appeared somewhat 
archaic to her. I expected her to assert an explicit representational politics 
that mobilizes the political power of representation to challenge construc- 
tions of women’s sexualities in mainstream pornography and in anti- 
pornography and lesbian feminism. Instead, Fish’s descriptions of the zine’s 
origin emphasize that it was unplanned (“I did start it just to do something 
and I didn’t have a very good idea of what kind of effect it would have”) 
and very specific to her own immediate environment (“when I started Brat 
Attack I really wanted to address stuff within the community”). Although 
she expresses some antagonism toward feminism and an explicit disinterest 
in mainstream pomography, she does not describe Brat Attack as simply a 
reaction to these representational or political forms. Her zine resists what 
she sees as the limitations of an earlier lesbian feminist generation that 
focused on maintaining boundaries of identity, lifestyle politics, and poli- 
tical community. For instance, Brat Attack is committed to representing 
graphic S/M sex despite the fact that many antipornography and lesbian 
feminists find S/M shocking or problematic. While simply capitalizing on 
the shock value of S/M is not the zine’s primary goal, taking the risk of 
shocking or offending the readership does serve as a marker not only of 
freedom of expression but of this community’s own explorations of sexual 
expression. Fish docs not reject the possibility of politicized community, 
but she keeps a critical distance from lesbian feminist political struggles 
in order to express the specific critical concerns and experiences of a new 
community of lesbian sex radicals. Instead of invoking “community” in a 
reified, stationary sense, Fish is more likely to draw on a fluid notion of 
community as it is rebuilt from within, through difference, conflict, and 


A central feature of the articles in Brat Attack is their use of a personal- 
ized or autobiographical voice and their accounts of individual life histories 
and experiences. These reflexive tools are central to how each author recon- 
structs her experience of lesbian S/M. The critical recounting of experience 
can constitute a challenge to commonsense or feminist misrepresentations 
of lesbian S/M. For example, a writer identified only as Christine begins 
her artide “Heavy SM: Fat Brats Speak Out” with a description of fat 
women taking pleasure in an S/M scene. She explains, “Deva and I agreed 
that our bodies are valued more in the SM community than in other ‘sub- 
groups’ of the lesbian world, especially in the health-fascist atmosphere of 
California-dykedom. . . . I don’t know if I would have had the courage to 
strip down at the first play party I went to, if Deva hadn't been there — 
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resplendent in flesh and leather and chains. Every fat woman I see who is 
defying all the brainwashing thar tells her to hide her big body adds to my 
reservoir of confidence” (Christine 1991, 18). 

that arise from the sexualization of race and class in the context of a sexual- 
ity that celebrates power differentials within a clearly negotiated context. 
Brat Attacks tendency to interrogate silences around the sexualizing of 
class and the classing of sex demonstrates that in order to generate what 
Fish calls “real community dialogue,” one must not be afraid of “airing 
dirty laundry.” Brat Attack exploits the gap between more institutionalized 
S/M lesbians and punk S/M dykes as a starting point for exploring these 
issues. Furthermore, its engagements with these confrontations distin- 
guish it from “glossy” lesbian sex magazines such as On Owr Backs, which 
tend to represent lesbian sexuality as only sexual, rather than also reflexive, 
critical, and/or political.16 Bras Attack is a voice for punk S/M dykes who 
identify with a politics and lifestyle different from those represented in 
more conventional publications, and it implicitly demonstrates the impor- 
tant connections between politics and lifestyle for a younger generation of 
lesbian leatherdykes. 

Issues 3 and 4 contain parts of a roundtable discussion on the silences 
in the S/M community concerning working-class experiences and issues. 
Here, participants express frustration with S/M women who cither sexual- 
ize their class or are indifferent to the constraints they experience as 
working-class S/M lesbians. They also critique sexual outlaws’ tendency to 
romanticize downward mobility: 


Jomieve: I have a fucking problem with people who try to dress 
and act like us and who aren't fessing up that they have 
trust funds. 

Tons: Poverty fuck. It’s chic to be poor. Don't fetishize my fuck- 
ing poverty. 

Christine: It’s like sex, our whole society is preoccupied with moncy 
and sex but you're not supposed to talk about either one 
in any kind of explicit way or you're really tacky. Trashy. 
(Christine et al. 1992, 42; emphasis in original) 


16 My interviewers use the term gley to describe acstheticized representations of lesbian 
sex that conform to conventional nonons of beauty rather than “realistically” represennng 
radical lesbian sex. The term 1s used by publishing businesses to refer to publications that cin 
glossy? cven though lesbians who prefer zines accuse it af being glossy. Some of my infor- 
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Yet the discussants often juxtapose such rants with stories about erotic S/M 
encounters that more generally sketch working-class lifestyle as it emerges 
from the experiences of younger S/M lesbians. These roundtable discus- 
sions offer a picture of lesbian sex radicalism as it intersects with class that 
demonstrates both how class has operated as a constraint in these women’s 
life histories and how it is an important component of their identities as 
lesbians and sex radicals.” 

These autobiographical accounts reveal that lesbian community and 
identity are far from uniform. First and foremost, they are sites of confron- 
tation, exploration, and change, and personal narratives about them are 
powerful precisely because they expose the contradictions inherent in expe- 
rience and in reflexive negotiations of identity and politics. Because of their 
need to be politically strategic, both lesbian feminist constructions of polit- 
ical community and the institutionalization of lesbian S/M silence sexual 
contradiction and foreclose a critical interrogation of difference. Thus, Brat 
Attack favors tactics of complexity and contradiction over cohesive visions 
of a politicized lesbian sadomasochistic sexuality. 

Brat Attack’s focus on experience is also a sign of Fish’s active personal 
involvement in the ideas expressed in the zine. In other words, because she 
is directly involved in generating the ideas in the zine and producing them, 
the articles and the experiences they represent neither are commodity me- 
diated nor invoke a falsely cohesive lesbian S/M experience. When I asked 
whether she consumes other forms of pommography and what effect they 
have on her work, she explained, “Pm kind of much more into real sex 
than I am into depictions of sex. Which is kind of why I did such a 
nonfiction-oriented zine. Cause I don’t really read erotic porn and I don’t 
really watch porn. Pm just more into doing porn” (1994), 

Fish does, however, express concem about effectively balancing nonfic- 
tion and explicit eroticism in Brat Attack: “I had some doubts that I was 


Y An article published in Brat Attac 5, “Hard Time: Dyke Life behind Bars” by Cyn 
Bivens, a lesbian in a California state prison, provides another example of the critical nature 
of these amtobsographical accounts. She details an unromanticized image of lesbian sexualty 
in prison that counters the explictt croticizanon of both women’s jails and authoritative prison 
figures common in S/M fantasy and sex magazines. Bivens makes explicit the “reality” of her 
erotic situation, stating, “I LOVE women. But being locked up here with over three thousand 
‘Tadier is a form of ironic hell. Becanse I have no choice in the matter” (Bivens 1994, 9), Her 
story is replete with descriptions of bow her sexuahty is monitored through the pohcing 
and in response to the strictly delineated identities and survival tactics of the other prisoners. 
feel in here I still sec women; I still see my sisters; I see human begs. And I am one of 
them” (10). 
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producing this magazine that was about this whole kind of sexually ori- 
ented community and I didn’t have very much ‘sex’ in the magazine. And 
partly, I was wondering if that was some sort of unconscious squeamishness 
of my own. I just feel as if there is a lot of other places to publish porn 
[and] there was no place to publish nonfiction about a community that I 
thought was pretty cool” (1994), She confronts this tension by making her 
nonfiction erotic and entertaining. In other words, the autobiographical 
and experiential accounts in Brat Attack emphasize erotic fantasy and imag- 
ery that emerge from realistic experiences. Authors write these everyday 
experiences as desirable ones, using erotic description and tangents that 
resist the unhinging of their sexual expression from practical and political 
concerns. For example, Christine does not choose either to educate about 
fat politics or to eroticize fat women in her description of a play party. 
Rather, she seeks to titillate, motivate, enlighten, and politicize the reader by 
erotically describing and legitimating the presence of fat women in sexually 
explicit encounters (1991). The eroticization of safer sex practices through 
the narration of sexual encounters at S/M parties is another method em- 
ployed by authors to make nonfiction erotic entertainment in Brat Attack. 
Hence, Fish does not partition her zine into sections that establish facts 
about sex then other sections that provide fantasies for sexual escape because 
she recognizes that reality itself is erotic and, more importantly, erotically 
pertinent to the lives of the women with whom she is most concerned. She 
uses D.LY. representation strategies — shock value, irony, self-deprecation, 
“ranting.” pastiche, playing a “brat? comics, roundtable discussions, an 
autobiographical/personalized voice —to frame S/M experience and poli- 
tics as erotically playful, performative, and confrontational. 


Bratty deflance, ranting, and critical pastiche: 

A rinester’s take on lesblan sexuality 

In every way, Brat Attack expresses a “bratty” defiance in the face of anti- 
pornography feminist arguments that graphic S/M imagery causes violence 
against women. This defiance stakes out a firm position on sexual represen- 
tation and frames where the dialogue can go. “Being a brat” is a form of 
confrontational posturing that calls into question the “formal etiquette” 
of political exchange. In place of engaging in “objective dialogue” which 
mystifics power relations under the rubric of rational discussion, a brat’s 
confrontation is about explicttly performing her subjectivity and making 
her biases and political tastes evident. Her performance encourages her to 
question and critique established sexual norms by expressing the defiance, 
anger, and desire that are silenced or mystified both in heteronormative 
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practices and in lesbian feminist correctness. Furthermore, the brat persona 
invokes explicit confrontational elements in youth cultures’ resistance to 
authority. I want to distinguish, however, between “being a brat” and “be- 
ing a grrl”! A brats confrontational posturing is far more defiantly sexual 
than a riot grrrf’s, a result of her explicit opposition to compulsory hetero- 
sexuality and antipornography feminist projects that silence lesbian sexual- 
ity. The brat embraces youth posturing and rejects “adult” dialogue with- 
out reverting to a state of girl-like innocence. Being a brat is thus both a 
sign of and a space for producing alternative engagements with lesbian 
sexuality. 

Brats use rhetorical tools such as irony and self-deprecating humor to 
mock the audience, the producers, and the production of “truth? The only 
photograph in all five issues of Brat Attack appears on the back cover of 
issuc 2. It depicts two women bending over, pants down, mooning the 
camera, with flowers emerging from the cracks of their bottoms. Written 
in black lettering across the women’s bottoms is the closing statement 
*XXOO, Your VERY Humble Editors” The obviously submissive body 
posture and word choice associates the laborious nature of zine production 
practices with the submissive dimensions of playing a “grateful” S/M bot- 
tom.’? Fish further connects her editorial role with that of an S/M bottom 
throughout the zine by including her name in the contributors section in 
issue 1 under “Who To Yell At (We Like It [smiley face]) by designating 
her position as “Computer Nerd, Gopher, Designated Scapegoat” in issues 
3 and 4, dnd by crediting herself under “Daily Shitwork” in issue 5. After 
producing a zine and meeting the demands of the audience, the editors 
remain (playfully) at the service of the reader much as they would to an 


™ Fish published the first suc of Brat Attack in 1991 before the mainstream media “dis- 
covered” and publicized the emergence of “Riot Grrrl,” which is a women-centered, D.LY. 
Grrl zines, particularly in certam uses of language, posturing, and zne aesthetic, there are 
crucial distinctions. Riot Grrr is built on heterosexual women’s reactions to sexual objectif- 
cation and gendered marginalization in male-dominated punk and hardcore music sub- 
cultures, the mamnstream music industry, and the larger culture more generally. Ryot Grrris 
strategically invoke the standpoint of the “grr?” because it implies a liberatocy space of pre- 
adolescent girtness, a stare before women are sexually objecuified by compulsory heterosexual- 
my. Lesbian sex zines express defiance differently in that they confront compulsory heterosexu- 
ality by being very lesbian and very sexual. A brat is sexually confrontational by being a 
defiant, critical, and very sexual dyke, borrowing some of the elements of being a grrd with 
Out reverting to the androgynous state of childhood. 

” Other examples inchide the contributors’ page for issue 4, which depicts a cartoon fig- 
ure of an S/M “top” weanng a leather harness, holding a whip, and exclaiming “Can I Get a 
Little Goddamn Recognition around Here???” 
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S/M top. Instead of mystifying the similarities between the labor involved 
in zine production and an erotically subservient role, Fish makes them ex- 
plicit and humorous. 

Brat Attack also serves, however, as a forum for direct expression of criti- 
cal opinions. “Ranting” is a commonly used form of critique in which au- 
thors can take issue with some dimension of the S/M community, with 
lesbians in general, or with feminism or pornography. Although ranting 
can be an effective form of bratty commentary, Fish mentions that Brat 
Astack’s critics sometimes see it as a form of “griping.” Ranting is self- 
motivated in that the criticisms emerge from the personal experiences of 
the author and convey the author’s attitude. However, it is also exploratory 
in that it seeks to call attention to a particular issue that may have been 
previously overlooked. For example, issue 1 of Brat Attack contains what 
Fish refers to as a “bottom rant,’ titled “Bottoms on the Rag.” This rant 
proclaims that the rigid role identification of “top” or “bottom” in “old- 
guard” lesbian sadomasochism is problematic, particularly when “tops” as- 
sert their dominance outside of negotiated scenes. The rant also challenges 
the stereotyping of butches, femmes, “tops,” and “bottoms” in the lesbian 
S/M community by listing, pastiche style, a plethora of derogatory terms 
and phrases that highlight the connections, rather than the differences, 
among them. Ranting, in this case, provokes readers’ self-reflexive and crit- 
ical consideration of their own relationships to lesbian S/M. 

The graphics in Brat Attack, which consist almost entirely of comics, 
drawings, collages/pastiches, and photocopied images, emphasize the mal- 
leability of the role of the brat. Fish explains that she uses comics instead 
of photographs because they are a playful and malleable aesthetic, because 
they often are not censored, and because she personally prefers comics, in 
which she can both poke fun at and celebrate her audience, lesbian S/M, 
or herself.” For example, issue 4 includes a cartoon by Jacki Randall that 
attempts to redefine “lesbian bed death.” Randall's cartoon is titled “The 
REAL Meaning of: ‘Lesbian Bed Death!” and depicts two punk dykes 
having sex on a bed that has just crashed to the floor. They exclaim “Oh 
SHIT! Another one!” satirizing the eamest attention to this “problem” in 
self-help sex literature and within lesbian communities. 

Like comics, collages and pastiche also allow the manipulation of im- 
ages in order to critique them. Images from documents, photographs, ad- 
combinations and contexts to expose the inherent absurdity of the original 


20 Pish’s cartoons are not solely ironic, however. Some are senous and erotic representa- 
tions of lesbian S/M 
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documents (Vale 1996). For example, Fish reproduces letters she has re- 
ceived from Canadian customs and prison officials who have banned her 
zine or other lesbian sex publications from Canada and from women’s pris- 
ons. She uses graphic language to detail in the margins which text and/or 
images were censored, and she provides commentary arguing that censor- 
ship is both dangerous and hypocritical.” In Brat Attack, pastiche func- 
tions as an interrogation of accessibility to “truth” by explicitly questioning 
how truths are represented, read, and policed. 

The pastiche elements in Fish’s reproduction of an interview with Aileen 
Wuornos that was originally conducted by NBC's Dateline function as a 
means to explore forms of solidarity with a class of women with whom 
Brat Attack identifies. Fish’s rendition of the Wuornos interview explicitly 
critiques mainstream media’s representations of sex workers, yet also im- 
plicit in her re-presentation is a critique of a particular class of experts who 
hypocrisy in the establishment's acceptance of violence against sex workers, 
highlighting that Datelime’s interviewers cannot see Wuornos’s acts as self- 
defense precisely because they cannot, even in the face of Wuornos’s de- 
scriptions of being repeatedly raped and tortured while working as a pros- 
titute, accept the notion that prostitutes cas be raped. Fish prefaces the 
interview by stating that “the sensationalistic coverage and the smug moral 
complacency of the news-people, the officials they interview, and Wuor- 
nos% self-appointed psychiatrist made Wuornos herself shine in contrast. 
Her zombie-like Corporate Barbie interviewer seemed unable to grasp 
such basics as the fact that, yes, prostitutes can be raped” (Fish 1992, 22). 

Brat Attacks exploration of the connections among lifestyle, politics, 
and solidarity demystifies boundaries between fantasy and everyday life. In 
place of publishing simply sexual material and addressing only the libera- 
tory dimensions of lesbian sexuality, Fish takes the position that everyday 
life is already sexual and explores sexuality’s embeddedness in power rela- 
tions. Yet her playful and performative engagements with lesbian sexual 
representations also express a sense of sexual agency—they just are not 
pinned to a totalizing political agenda. Fish adopts a standpoint of sexual 
saturation in Brat Astack as a confrontational, critical, and playful strategy 
that roots lesbian desire in the everyday life experiences of twentysome- 
thing lesbian sex radicals and at the same time questions the existence of 


* These letters appear in Brat Attack 1 and 5. Issues 4 and 6 include two collages of 
responses to e-mail, phone, and personal interview surveys about women’s responses to rac- 
ism in the lesbian leather community, as well as a collage of responses from women debating 
the emergence and effects of a generation gap in the leather community. 
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a uniform, or essentialist, picture of lesbian sexuality.” In her comic strip 
“Girls Night Out” in issue 5, which depicts an imagined dyke gang rape 
of a man (who is wearing a U.S.A. t-shirt), Fish presents a violent fantasy 
that some lesbians and rape survivors share. The dark, random, and “realis- 
tic” representation of this fantasy assault — “We turned the last comer and 
there he was. Maybe he grabbed his crotch. Maybe he didn’t do any- 
thing” — ends with an image of Fish smoking a cigarette and contemplat- 
ing the assault. Again, she leaves the piece open to interpretation: “No, 
Pm not sorry. Hey, it was just a dream — it doesn’t mean anything. Really” 
(41, 45). This representation opens a space where Fish provocatively 
moves between fantasy and reality and displays the sometimes disturbing 
connections between them. Like the image of the cutting scene on the 
cover of issue 4, this image elicits multiple, possibly contradictory, readings 
and responses-—anger, disgust, retaliation, celebration, empowerment. 
The comic shows that all of these sentiments can and do happen together, 
and that fantasy, violence, and anger are all important components of a 
politics that is based in both experience and action. 


Conclusion: Feminism as common sense 

Although Fish resists aligning Brat Attack with feminist engagements with 
sexuality and representations of sex that demand a clearly stated political 
agenda, to categorize Brat Attack as antifeminist would be to overlook im- 
portant connections between her work and feminism. One of the zine’s 
primary tenets is to take women’s experiences of sexuality seriously and use 
them as a basis for an alternative vision of leatherdyke sexuality that works 
against representations of S/M sex as deviant. It shows just how concerned 
twentysomething sex radicals are with exploring the possibilities of rep- 
resenting lesbian S/M sexuality critically. While Fish adamantly rejects 
antipornography and lesbian-feminist understandings —and conflation — 
of sexuality and its representation, her work clearly benefits from feminist 


2 I borrow the nonon “standpoint of sexual saturanon” from Linda Williams's description 
of the potential for political critique in Annie Sprinkle’s performance art (1993). Sprinkle 
rejects a radical feminist analysis of sexuality that defines “woman” in opposition to pomo- 
graphic constructions of woman at “the sex” by parodying the scxnally saturated woman. 
However, Williams also maintains that Sprinkle’s art can be read as a form of pastiche or a 
parody here is that pastiche docs not reference an “authennc” fomm in the way that parody 
docs. Thus, if parodying the scxually saturated woman draws attention to—even to poke fun 
at— the original form, which is the sexually saturated woman, then pastiche calls into ques- 
tion the very existence of this form as an authentic expresmon of female desire. 
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challenges to politics proper, from some feminist? rejection of rationalist 
discourse, and certainly from the feminist claim that the personal is politi- 
cal and the subsequent struggles over hegemonic representations of wom- 
en’s sexuality. The historical emergence of feminist criticism and praxis that 
revealed how representation contains women as sexual objects as well as 
how it can be used to destabilize heteronormative conceptions of women’s 
sexuality created a space for women to represent themselves, whether in 
consciousness-raising groups or by producing lesbian-identified pornogra- 
phy. Thus, the political ramifications of women grasping the means of sex- 
ual representation in order to transform productive relations and the por- 
nographic product serve as a form of given political “common sense” that 
frames Fish’s work, including her oppositional disregard of rational dia- 
logue, which is reminiscent of radical feminist confrontations with main- 
stream media. 

A central goal of my investigation has been to map the strategic and 
critical tactics of a new generation of sex radicals in order to dispel an in- 
accurate understanding of them as simply uncalculatedly confrontational 
and/or individualist. The defiance expressed in Brat Attack serves a strategic 
purpose, and the tremendous labor required to produce such relatively au- 
tonomous criticism is motivated by a concern with politicizing communi- 
ties. It is precisely Fish’s recognition that she is embedded in communi- 
ties — zine, punk, S/M, and lesbian feminist—that are sometimes but not 
always political thar prompts her to rethink the power of representation 
for community transformation and to reject a monolithic notion of com- 
munity in favor of strategically threading together the sometimes opposi- 
tional elements produced by the convergence of all of these groups. 

Brat Attack begins from the standpoint that difference is not always har- 
monious. In place of celebrating sexual difference in a liberal pluralistic 
sense, it investigates the conflicts that result from sexual differences, which 
always intersect with race and class inequalities as well. A major lesson of 
Brat Attack is that conflict both reflects and produces differences and that 
an effective representational politics must take this into account. Displac- 
ing the assumption that twentysomethings don’t care about politics, Fish 
takes on the challenge of representing communities as uncohesive without 
compromising her desire for their simultaneous politicization. In Brat At- 
tack 3, a comic strip by Fish and Dianne DiMassa depicts Fish’s television 
interview with the fictional “homicidal lesbian terrorist” Hot Head Paison, 
a comic/zine star created by DiMassa. Hot Head is the prototypical revolu- 
tionary brat, and this comic interview is typical of zine producers’ collabo- 
rative labor. The strip is replete with Fish’s and DiMassa’s self-deprecating 
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humor — Fish’s pseudonym is “Bess Tuna,” her arm displays a heart and 
arrow tattoo that identifies her as “Mamma’s Girl” and she wears t-shirts 
that exclaim “Media Whore” “Geek,” and “School of the Uncool.” Dis- 
playing her exhaustion at trying to keep pace with the antics of Hot Head, 
Bess Tuna asks, “If the revolution happened tomorrow and we were all 
living in a matriarchy, do you think you'd get along with the new powers- 
that-be? What would you do for a good time?” The response of Hot Head, 
who wears a “Kill em All? t-shirt, ironically shifts the stakes of this ques- 
tion: “This planet wort survive to see a matriarchy!!! The revolution is 
happening right now!!!” (27). Not wanting to wait until the utopian polit- 
ical community envisioned in 1970s feminism is realized to begin their 
revolution, twentysomething sex radicals are redefining the stakes and 
strategies of the political projects that appear most urgent to their particu- 
lar historical confrontations. 


University of California, Santa Barbara 
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The Returns of Cleopatra Jones 


Nostalgia can hide the discontinuities between the present and the past; ıt 
falsifies, tuming the past into a safe, familiar place. 

— Anne Friedberg 1993, 188 

What's Past is Prologue; but in black history it’s also Precedent. 

— Ossie Davis 1990, foreword 


he 1990s: a revival of products and pop-cultural icons from the 1970s 

is in full swing in the United States; platform shoes adorn fly feet; rap- 

per Ice Cube sports an Afro; former President Jimmy Carter again 
makes headline news; Cher has a disco hit; blaxploitation queen Pam Grier 
graces the big screen. How have such artifacts from the polyester decade 
(allowing for the error of the idea of a historical era) reemerged and been 
recirculated in different communities? What could the renewed visibility 
and consumption of such phenomena mean to and for the continuing 
struggles of black feminists in the (post)black power era? Returning to an 
artifact from the 1970s, specifically the blaxploitation “heroine” Cleopatra 
Jones seen in the film Cleopatra Jones (1973) and its sequel Cleopatra Jones 
and the Casino of Gold (1975),! this essay poses possible answers to these . 
questions and then attempts to expose problems relating to the practice of 


The author wishes to thank Alycee J. Lane and Carole-Anne Tyler for sharing ther work; 
McHugh, Ann duCille, Katherine Kinncy, and audiences at the Black Women in the Aced- 
emy, the Inqueery conference at the University of Iowa, and the Queer Theory on Location 
conference at New York Univermty for their input. Finally, I thank my mother for finding all 
of Pam Grier’s films and then enduring the more difficult task of watching them with me. 

1 Cleopatra Jones (1973) starred Tamara Dobson and Shelley Winters. Released by Warner 
Brothers, the film, directed by Jack Starrett and produced by William Tennant, used a screen- 
play cowritten by black actor Max Julien, who created the title character in a novel. The film 
grossed $3.25 million in commeraal release. The soundtrack sald more than 500,000 copies. 
Besides spawning the 1975 sequel Casino of Gold (directed by Chuck Bail, written and pro- 
duced by William Tennant, starring Tamara Dobson and Stella Stevens and introducing 
Tanny), the first film may also have been the catalyst for the ABC television series Get Christie 
Love! that starred Teresa Graves as a black female officer for the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment. The series ran from 1974 to 1975. For more information about these, see Bogle 1988. 
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retroactive “queer” reading. In short, the goals of this essay are threefold: 
(1) to read the film character Cleopatra Jones as a figure of feminism com- 
pared to representations presented in both blaxploitation and neoblaxploi- 
tation films; (2) to argue that queer appropriations are performative ges- 
tures of desire; and (3) to analyze the film Castno of Gold for its queer 
properties. 

The article begins by reading Cleopatra Jones and the Casino of Gold 
as “a piece of cultural ephemera from the black power era— [such as] hot 
combs, NuNile pomade, dashikis, Ron O’Neal as Superfly. . . . Like fellow 
African-American conceptualists who have used the conventions of mu- 
scum display to work against official forms of popular memory — and for- 
getting— ... [this reading belongs] to a generation who perceive earlier 
models of black political identity as ‘past’” (Mercer 1994, 161). In the 
manner prescribed by the second epigraph, the film, read by black queer 
viewers as black history, can be both prologue to and precedent for examin- 
ing representations of black women in the sense that the “same” object, 
the character Cleopatra Jones, represents what has always already been 
there — the differently read black subject. 

Examining the returns of different returns and arguing that the yield 
(stopping point and cumulative product) depends on the field of desire — 
both the vintage and vantage from which one looks—this essay partici- 
pates in the recent shift in cinema studies away from an emphasis on the 
psychoanalytic paradigm of the (straight) male gaze central to feminist film 
criticism of the 1970s and toward a 1990s cultural studies perspective that 
foregrounds the active role of the viewer in determining a film’s or any 
other cultural product’s meanings.? The rift between film studies and cul- 
tural studies has been characterized as centered on “the question of under- 
stand[ing] spectatorship as a product of textual address and meaning as 
being production-led [versus] understand[ing] spectatorship as a process 
of negotiation between product and consumer and meaning as consump- 
tion-led,” as is the case with cultural studies (Wilton 1995, 145). Moving 
“beyond textual determinism to consider the politics of location” (Wilton, 
1995, 146) opens up the theoretical possibility of seeing and reading the 
return of the character Cleopatra Jones in the sequel Cleopatra Jones and the 
Casino of Gold through a queer lens that (mis)identifies and desires the 
film’s black heroine as queer.’ 


2 See Mulvey 1975; Stacey 1987; White 1991; and Wilton 1995. 

* See Haraway 1991. For a genealogy of the concept of “queerncas,” sec Jagose 1996 and 
McRner 1997. Por more on queer and popular cultural readings of history, see Lipsitz 1990 
and Bravmann 1997. Key texts in queer theory are Sedgwick 1990; Warmer 1991; and Bur- 
ler 1993. 
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Returning to Cleopatra Jones 

In the annals of Hollywood, Cleopatra Jones is anything but a conven- 
tional heroine. Jones is a karate-trained CIA special agent whose area of 
expertise is international drug trafficking. She occupies the paradoxical po- 
sition of being both handmaiden to the black revolution and hired hand- 
gun for the U.S. government. Most of all, however, she is a magnified 
and magnificent mahogany diva—especially as she was played by the 6'2” 
former model Tamara Dobson (fig. 1). Cleo’s “feminist” image contrasts 
sharply with both past and recent filmic images of black women — particu- 
larly those produced by the exclusively male, Hollywood-sanctioned 
“Black pack” that includes acclaimed directors such as Spike Lee, Mario 
Van Peebles, Matty Rich, and John Singleton. The “New Boyz” films valo- 
rize the father and, as Mercer argues, “depend on gender polarization and 
the denigration of black women [at times calling to] excommunicate the 
black feminist . . . as either inauthentically black or as a manipulated fool 
whose unflattering portrayals of [black masculinity] are said to collude 
with the white male power structure” (1992, 76). The so-called neoblax- 
ploitation films of these directors (¢.g., Do the Right Thing, New Jack Cy, 
Boys in the Hood, or white-directed vehicles such as Booty Call) romantically 
reconstruct scenarios absent from many of the “original” blaxploitation 
films.* Unlike the current spate of neoblaxploitation films, several of the 
original blaxploitation films starred black women. 

Among the most famous of these female-driven blaxploitation films are 
Cleopatra Jones (1973), Coffy (1973), Friday Foster (1975), and Sheba Baby 
(1975).® The genealogy of black heroines consisting of Cleo, Coffy, and 
Foxy Brown is just beginning to be revived for cultural consumption. Until 
very recently, black exploitation films produced by whites were unlikely 
candidates for critical reconsideration. Even at the moment of their release, 
the marginalization of female-driven blaxploitation films was not an un- 
common phenomenon. Indeed, criticism, especially from the black intelli- 
gentsia, was concomitant with the release of these films. The fact that the 
films have been actively forgotten is in part a result of black intellectuals’ 


* For example, comedran Keenan Ivory Wayan’s film Pw Gomma Git Tow Sucka (1988) —a 
send-up of Shaft (1971), Swperfy (1972), and other successful blaxplotrarion films (all titled 
after the main male characters) — ignored Cleopatra Jones along with the other popular blax- 
ploitation “sheroes” while Spike Lee's release Gert 6 (1996), scripted by Suza Loci-Parks, con- 
flates Cleo with Coffy in its citation of the blaxploitanon heroine. For a black femmist cringue 
of Lee’s work with which I concur, see Lubiano 1991. 

5 Cleapatre Jones and the Casino of Geld breaks many genenc stereotypes such as the female 
buddy film, the interracial buddy film, the action genre, etc. I do not inchude an analysis that 
focuses on “genre” in this essay. 
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increasing dissatisfaction with blaxploitation films and of black actresses’ 
unwillingness to participate in such exploitative ventures.° 

In a 1975 cover article in Ms. magazine, Jamaica Kincaid interviewed 
the so-called queen of blaxploitation, actress Pam Grier, who starred in 
many such films.” In the course of the article, Kincaid claims that Grier’s 
films, notably Coffy, Foxy Brown, and Friday Foster “have never received crit- 
ical notice because they were not meant to. They are mostly simplistic, 
sensational, violent, and technically faulty. But . . . the Pam Grier . . . vebi- 
cles have one . . . redeeming value— they are the only films to come out of 
Hollywood . . . to show us a woman who is independent, resourceful, self- 
confident, strong, and courageous. . . . They are also the only films to show 
us a woman who triumphs” (Kincaid 1975, 52). While this may have been 
true, Grier’s characters triumphed only in the most limited way. 

Generally speaking, Grier’ films were “guilty” (a word used advisedly) 
of a kind of documentary realism or formulaic verisimilitude. Grier’s char- 
acters almost always appear in closed interiors that suggest nineteenth- 
century domestic realism. The audience enters the “private” (and deprived) 
spaces of various houses in an inner-city neighborhood.* To emphasize 


‘Indeed, in 1973 a distinguished group of black actresses including Cicely Tyson and 
Beah Richards convened to discredit the roles for black women in film available at the time. 
The conference, sponsored by the Afro-American Studies Program at Boston University, 
not always a part, since some femuninusts celebrated them for their “break” with even earlier 
blaxploitation films. For more information, sce Proceestings of a Symposium on Black Images 1 
Films: Stereceyping and. Seif Perception as Viewed by Black Actresses 1973. It ıs also important to 
because the propensity to analogize categones of race and sexuality persists. For example, 
Annette Kuhn and Susannah Radstone’ reference Women in Film: An International Guide 
(1991) contains entries for “black women? “feminist film,” “lesbians, and “heroines,” none 
of which mentions female blaxploitation stars. A notable exception to such omissions is Jane 
Gainers 1990 essay, “White Women and Looking Relations: Race and Gender in Feminut 
Film Theory.” 

7 The smash hit by the infamous Zucker Brothers, Kentucky Fried Mere (1977), spoofed 
Cleepatra Jones in an advertisement for a film called, appropriately, “Cleopatra Schwartz” in 
which Cleo, married to a rabbi, changes costumes nearly ten times in the three-minute seg- 
ment. It s beyond the scope of this essay to comment on the multiple significations parodied 
in this film except to say that perhaps it parodied the actual alliance between blacks and Jews 
in the struggle for civil rights in the 1960s. 

t In the final scene of the film, Coffy, a nurse who inexplicably turns violent after her aster 
becomes a dope addict, confronts her erlover, a corrupt black offiaal on his way to the 
govemocthip. We sce Coffy seated with her shotgun cocked in her lap—“talking” with her 
former bean, who mes to spin-doctor himself out of his predicament (in the previous scene 
be had sanctioned Coffy’s murder). As he spews spurious rhetonc about helping the black 
community, she debates her opnons. Coffy, although wielding the (phallic) power, is an 
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Pam Grier’s characters’ confinement and their limitedness, they usually 
battle only one “bad guy” at a time. As exemplified by the films Coffy and 
Foxy Brown, Grier’s vehicles work as women’s revenge films in which an 
individual motivated by personal tragedy (loss of a family member) kills her 
opponents. This individual element in Grier’s films marks her characters’ 
crimes as specific—making them into mere personal vendettas— private 
matters that are not necessarily attacks on systemic oppression.’ By con- 
trast, Dobson’s Cleo, especially in Casino, her second film, performs differ- 
ent roles and typically fends off throngs of fiends. The Cleopatra Jones 
films work more along the lines of (male) action films. The differences 
between the films need to be addressed because the visual images of Grier 
and Dobson mentioned below work against the reductive narratives that 
read their characters as essentially the same. 

Several leading scholars and archivists of the blaxploitation genre men- 
tion the films in which the character Cleopatra Jones appeared under the 
rubric of the “blaxploitation shero” or, to use Donald Bogle’s inaccurate 
term, “Macho Matriarch?™ In so doing, these critics inevitably discuss 
Cleopatra Jones as part of a group of films that also includes at least four of 
Gnier’s films. The oblique references to Cleo in this critical context tend to 
gloss over her specificity, even though stills from the films seem to compli- 
cate her representation. In Mark Reid’s study Redefining Black Film (1993), 
for example, Cleo appears framed in a doorway with a machine gun cocked 
in front of her body and a serious “don’t mess with me” look on her face 


ambiguous figure. The fact that she has chosen to go undercover as a prostitute (and to go 
down on many a mafia mogul) does seem to undercut her authority. The final fadeout shot 
of Grier as Coffy walking alone on the beach (worthy of an Isley Brothers album cover) as 
the title track, which is nandiegenc, tries to grve dosure and meaning to the film. The theme 
song, “Coffy Is the Color” written by Roy Ayers, heralds her as the heroine of an authentic 
black community. The refrain is “Youre a shining symbol / Youre a new breed, a future seed / 
Revenge is a virtue / You stood like we all wish we could” This final track portrays Coffy as 
an avenging angel who acts out revenge fantasies of the black commmnrty. She has stood up 
for the solidified “true” and “reaF interests of the community by eliminating the bleck betray- 
cs (invariably also white collaborators) who have employed black revolutionary rhetonc for 
deviant and ulnmately destructive ends. 

” Similarly, ın the film Origa! Gangstas (1995), Grier plays an angry mother whose son 
1s killed as a result of gang violence. The community of Gary, Inchana, deades to fight back. 
Like previous films, this film situates Gner’s character firmly within the community’s hyper- 
masculine contours (literally all the other stars are blaxploitation heroes such as Fred William- 
son, who produced the film for Onon Pictures, Jim Brown, Ron O'Neal and Richard 

1 Bogle 1980. After a discussion of Gner and Dobson, where he says that all the charac- 
ters “took men when they wanted,” Bogle quahfies his statement to say that Dobson's Cleopa- 
tra Jones “was a Iming wonder to behold, bur impossible to possess” (190). 
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Figure 2. Tamara Dobson as Cleopatra Jones (1973). (Courtesy of the Museum of 
Modern Art.) 


(fig. 2). The still from Cleopatra Jones clearly highlights “phallic” lines by 
displaying vertical stripes on Cleo’s bell-bottoms and the curves of her Afro 
that follow the rounded archway of the door. Similarly, in Ed Guerrero’s 
book Framing Blackness (1993), the author selects an image from the same 
1973 film in which Cleo, with ’fro picked to perfection, confronts the 
viewer with a steady gaze with her “weapons” (this nme her karate-trained 
fists) raised in front of her metallic jacket (fig. 3). She 1s pictured ready to 
spar with her comrades, the brothers Johnson. 
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Figure 4 Pam Grier as Coffy (1973). (Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art.) 


Reid’s and Guerrero’s books contain equally emblematic images of 
Grier’s characters, Friday Foster and Coffy, respectively. The still that Reid 
selects is from Friday Foster and shows Foster caught in the choke-hold 
“embrace” of a black male attacker. Foster is seen struggling in his arms 
with her mouth open as if frozen in a silent scream. Guererro uses a still 
from Coffy that epitomizes this heroine’s paradoxical vulnerability. Coffy/ 
Grier stands politely poised by a door, almost clasping hands with her boy- 
friend (fig. 4). This superfly seventies couple is clad in complementary 
polyester jumpsuits with thigh-length capes. Coffy’s bouffant wig is the 
same height as her boyfriend’s classic “pimp” hat with de rigueur feather. 
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These images serve to demarcate the differences of style and power be- 
tween the characters portrayed by the two most popular female B-movie 
stars. 

Reid’s conclusion that “psychologically all five [female blaxploitation] 
films appeal to a [sic] male ego threatened by the rise of women’s lib— [the 
films] were equally appealing to women who waffle between liberation and 
subservient roles” is rendered problematic given the preceding illustrations 
of Cleo’s character (1993, 88). His comments echo Bogle’s statement, with 
which Guerrero concurs, that “black women do not identify with [such 
heroines] because the exploits of the latter are too far removed from the 
everyday realities of black women’s lives” (Bogle 1980, 190). But why 
should such films reflect “everyday realities”? 

Could we not follow Kobena Mercer’s call for a “radical paradigm shift 
in black cultural politics requir[ing] that one see identification as a dynamic 
verb” (1994, 252)? Mercer’s understanding of the complexity of identifi- 
cation underscores the fact that readers identify differently — that identity- 
based readings always involve disidentifications. Given that all action mov- 
ics are in part fantasy projection, these films might recall the fantasies of 
power many black women desired. Such low-budget, mass-marketed films 
directed to a black urban audience need not “reflect” @ reality. Realism or 
realistic representation may not even be required. Some critics believe that 
a focus on “realism” and “positive? (and implicitly black-made) images 
counters the “negative” images of blackface performances and bald stereo- 
types that marked “black” performances in Hollywood; but, rather than 
rehearse the call for such “reality,” one might make a plea for “reel-ism? — 
for reveling in the fantasy of filmic images that does not simply replicate 
an always already known “reality” but rather takes pains to read (as well as 
takes pleasure from reading) “realness” in queer phantasmatic terms. 


Reading back/reading lacc Toward a black queer aesthetic 

While most critics in the 1970s believed that Cleopatra Jones and the Casino 
of Gold failed both commercially and ideologically, a retrospective, retroac- 
tive reading reinterprets such “failure” and reproduces the film’s character 
(in both senses of the term) as “queer” Through such performative acts of 
“rememory,” to use Toni Morrison’s term, one can enact a kind of “queer” 
appropriation of the film (1989, 32). The first epigraph of this essay claims 
nostalgia as a problem: it acknowledges that re-membering Cleopatra 
Jones as a black queer figure requires forgetting the ultimate failure of the 
radical goals of black nationalism as practiced in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, forgetting black women’s multiple struggles for sexual equality, for- 
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getting the class conflicts and homophobia of both the black and women’s 
organizations that flourished during the period (Davis 1992, 317-24). In 
the 1990s United States, where there has been a resurgence in the produc- 
tion of black feminisms — from ad hoc coalitions such as African-American 
Women in Defense of Ourselves, to scholarly books, to the first national 
conference on black women in the academy — black feminists and femi- 
nisms can still face resistance. Angela Davis testifies to this problem of style 
over politics as well as to the marginalization of black feminism in the 
mid-1990s hypermasculine Million Man March moment in her essay “Afro 
Images: Politics, Fashion, and Nostalgia” (1994). 

Davis critiques the commodification of her own image that appeared as 
a “docufashion” spread in an issue of Vibe magazine. In this fashion layout, 
the magazine’s editors chose to replicate poses from Davis's police mug 
shots. Davis explains how such recontextualizations were not only absurd 
but also dangerous. She writes: “The way in which this document pro- 
vided a historical pretext for something akin to a reign of terror for black 
women is effectively erased by its use as a prop for selling clothes and pro- 
moting seventies fashion nostalgia. What is also lost in this nostalgic surro- 
gate for historical memory — in these ‘arrested moments’ to use John Ber- 
ger’s word —is the activists involvement of vast numbers of black women 
in movements that are now represented with even greater masculinist con- 
tours than they actually exhibited at the time” (1994, 175). In short, Davis 
points out some of the pitfalls of recontextualizing such images. No doubt 
she would agree with Danae Clark’s reading of “commodity lesbianism” 
(1995, 485). Clark explains that “style as resistance becomes commodifi- 
able as chic when it leaves the political realm and enters the fashion world. 
This simultaneously diffuses the political edge of style. Resistant trends 
[such as wearing an Afro] become restyled as high-priced fashion” (1995, 
494). These remarks are crucial to note because they contrast so clearly 
with the already-commodified, supposedly depoliticized film character 
Cleopatra Jones. 

Borrowing and recontextualizing images from the past is part of the 
pleasure of queer reading. Although one can engage in the pleasures of 
pastiche and camp reading that allow one to imagine Cleopatra Jones as 
“queer” such musings, Clark argues, must be tempered with the awareness 
of the injury Davis claims as a result of Vibe’s irreverent remembering that 
reduced her activism to a reading of her Afro. In contrast to such pleas for 
the truth-claims of History — for the way it really was — Stuart Hall argues 
that “identities should not be valued for their falsity/genuineness; but 
rather for the style in which they are imagined” (1989). This thesis, which 
draws on Benedict Anderson’s notion of an imagined community, speaks 
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to the attempt here to reimagine an image to suit one’s desire for differ- 
ence. While one might “buy” Cleo as a black queer (the ambiguity between 
being a black queer reader and having Cleo perform black queerness for 
one’s own pleasure is deliberate), one need not own or rather understand 
her as such. In other words, one might come to see that “the desire to be 
like can itself be motivated and sustained by the desire to possess: being 
can be the most radical form of having” (Fuss 1995, 114). In this case, 
black queer and/or lesbian readers might see in/as Cleo a representation of 
their own identities and desires (assuming in theory that such a diverse 
category could cohere). 

Considering Cleopatra Jones as a black queer character requires that one 
“see” this figure in a different light, as it were. Deliberately “emptied of its 
already ambivalent aura” (Mercer 1994, 161), the film sequel 
Jones and the Casino of Gold can serve as fodder for the desire of black queer 
consumers. This performative reading strategy has been deployed by black 
queer filmmakers Isaac Julien and Cheryl Dunye, whose nostalgic musings 
on “queer” figures (such as the historical Langston Hughes or an imagi- 
nary enigmatic “mammy”) acknowledge that communities need to “in- 
vent” a past in order to (re)create communities of black queer readers in 
the present. “In this sense, queer visions of the past are equally visions for 
the future, making provisional statements about conditional, undecided, 
perhaps alternative worlds” (Bravmann 1997, 129). Both Julien’s Looking 
for Langston (1989) and Dunye’s Watermelon Woman (1996) claim such 
queer desire that paradoxically reproduces a history that never was. Their 
projects, like this one, acknowledge their own implicit projections while 
suggesting that the act of reading itself produces a queer product." As 
Carole-Anne Tyler suggests, “the queer desire latent in [such] fantasies of 
the ‘eyes of the homo’ makes manifest one’s own queer desire . . . [to see] 
a masquerade of heterosexuality . . . behind which is the enigma of desire 
that queers all identities, even queer ones. . . . Queer theory is a mandate 
to see such things; queer reading and writing demands that we attend to 
them, requiring in Hart and Phelan’s words ‘an allegiance to the radicality 
of unknowing who we are becoming’ ” (Tyler 1998, 185). In other words, 
what one sees is and is not what one gets. 

As it happens, among the first to exhume Cleopatra Jones for the 1990s 
was the feminist (in word and deed) rap group Digable Planets, who refer- 


1 Such retroactive reading depends on a particular mode of reception. Although in the 
1990s blaxplortation festivals have become popular in major U.S. cities, the most common 
access to such films today is through video rental. The relatively private mode of reception 
that home video screenings afford (e'g, they allow one to rewind the tape; details are often 
distorted in translation from film to video) changes how these films are seen. 
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ence Cleo in their 1992 hit track “Rebirth of Slick (Pm Cool like That). 
At a 1993 conference on “queer” video, critic Alycee Lane presented a 
paper about Cleopatra Jones. It is mere coincidence that Queen Latifah’s 
role as a black lesbian bank robber in F. Gary Gray’s film Set It Off (1996) is 
named “Cleo”? Or that in Dunye’s Watermelon Woman (1996) a character 
recommends renting the video Cleopatra Jones? Or that a 1998 invitation 
to the monthly Los Angeles lesbian dance party, Fuel, featured a Cleopatra 
Jones clone pointing a pistol while straddling a car and wearing a white 
fox fur stole (fig. 5)? What can it mean that these feminists (and black 
lesbian feminists in particular) have revived Cleopatra Jones? What do 
such readers take to be “familiar? about Cleo’s character? How can they 
see her as a black queer figure? Perhaps the previous citations are nostalgic 

ions that express an impossible desire for what never was but 
what might always be when one can look through a queer lens. In order 
to (mis)recognize Cleo as a “queer” black heroine, these readers creatively 
have deformed and erased aspects of the film character’s initial reception. In 
other words, the image of Cleopatra Jones can be “queered” only through 
a canny counterreading that privileges different desires that result from 


All the lesblans were white, all the blacks were straight, 

and Cleopatra Jones and Mi Ling Fong were queer* 

As filmed in Casino, Cleopatra Jones seems to challenge certain cinematic 
practices that have circumscribed the representation of black women on 
film that placed them primarily in purely domestic and domesticated 
spaces. Moreover, by crossing barriers between blackness (assumed to be 
heterosexual) and lesbian/queemess (assumed to be white), this reading of 
Cleo complicates categories and allows for different identifications. Lane 
claims that the success of Cleopatra Jones depended in part on Cleo’s being 
“heterosexualized” and desirable (because not threatening) to a mono- 
lithic, adamantly mals urban black community (1993). She observes that 
“part of [Cleo’s] trueness or authenticity is the extent to which she can be 
inscribed within the community’s ideological parameters” (1993, 8). Lane 


u Digable Planets, Reschin’: A New Refutation of Time and Space, Warner Brothers Rec- 
ords, 1992. 

4 An exception to the focus on Cleopatra Jones by black lesbian spectators is provided by 
Btang Inyang’s video Baddass Sspermama (1996), which pays tbute to Pam Goer in an 
homage similar to the citations of Jones. 

4 Here I rewnte the tithe of the anthology AL ths Women Ars White, AL the Blacks Are Men, 
and Some of Us Are Brave: Black Women’s Studies (Hull, Bell-Scott, and Smith 1982). 





Figures Invitation to Fues Hustler Party (1998) 
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bases her reading on several scenes in the film in which black men observe 
Cleo without her knowledge, thereby making her the object of their desire 
and this “heterosexual” desire the lens through which she is seen. In her 
debut film, Cleopatra Jones, then, Cleo fit within the restricted ideological 
contours of a “straight” black male community. Although Cleo may have 
been “heterosexualized” in the first film, she is “queered” in the second. 

In Casino, Cleo sets out to find her black American colleagues, Melvin 
and Marvin Johnson, “brothers” who have been kidnapped in a Hong 
Kong drug deal gone wrong. The film is an anticolonialist travel narrative 
in that Cleo is not there to conquer others but to reclaim lost cargo. Ini- 
tially, the supposed bad guy is someone named Chen; it turns out, how- 
ever, that Chen works for a heroin empire run by the villainous Bianca 
Jovan (played by Stella Stevens). Jovan is a stereotyped evil white lesbian 
who, like her casino, is known in the films as “The Dragon Lady.” When 
the brothers Johnson are captured by Bianca’s men, Cleo is sent by her 
boss, played by Norman Fell, to find them. Cleo’s quest to find the John- 
sons will lead her first to Mi Ling Fong (played by newcomer Tanny), 
another female undercover agent who has been asked to work with Cleo 
without the latter’s knowledge, and finally to the island of Macau where 
the Dragon Lady reigns. 

Cleo’s rescue mission takes her beyond her home community to the 
“heart” of global capitalism. In leaving “home” to recover the stolen cap- 
tives, the Johnson brothers, Cleo participates in a homosocial exchange 
between Cleo and Bianca in which the black men, whom she calls “hers” 
(they are “her” black brothers in the sense of the black nationalist discourse 
promoted at the time), are utterly ineffectual in the lair of the Dragon Lady. 
They are passive once they surrender to the Dragon Lady’s possession, and 
rather than being raped, as female counterparts might have been, the black 
men are seduced. Pacified by being plied with pleasure in the form of Asian 
women “servants” and thus effectively disarmed, they become pawns be- 
tween women. A scenario in which the heroes are distracted and detained 
by the trap of the sirens makes way for the introduction of a sister-heroine, 
who will not be distracted by love in the conventional sense, to come to 
the rescue. Thus, in the second film, it is black men who are endangered 
and Cleo who becomes their savior. 

Although technically Cleopatra Jones and the Casino of Gold must certainly 
be classed as belonging to the tradition of “classical Ho. cinema” 
that privileges realism, Cleo functions fantastically in this largely realist nar- 
rative. In short, Cleo appears to be “unreal” in Casino as she courageously 
careens through the congested streets of Hong Kong, creating chaos in 
open markets and on broad boardwalks. There is an ambivalent quality 
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that emerges from reading Cleo’s character in Casino — her cartoonish qual- 
ities and surrealness (which might actually make her a more appealing fig- 
ure for queer theory to take up because her campiness highlights how her 
gender, race, and sexuality are being performed and stylized). The film be- 
gins with hyperelongated shots that distort the figures rather than “realize” 
them. This distortion reinforces the stylized violence that propels the film’s 
major action scenes and highlights the manipulation of film technique in 
the construction of the character’s identity.!° Also, in the second film, Dob- 
son did her own makeup— which is heavy (in both senses of the word). 
Cleo’s outrageous outfits and her surreal, silvery eye shadow serve to illu- 
minate her awareness of self-construction as a source of power. Drawing 
attention to her constructedness — to the many costumes she puts on and 
roles she plays— may even be a way of signifying the minstrel origins of 
American film from which no “black” representation can escape.!* Castno’s 
title song, “Playing with Fire,” questions rather than confirms Cleo’s identity 
through its lyrics, which warn Cleo that she is “playing with fire” and may 
lose herself in this new venture. Unlike the largely’ celebratory lyrics of 
Shaft (1971), for example, “Playing with Fire” is fraught with the dangers 
of Cleo’s far-out, Far East mission.!” 

Despite garnering respectable returns at the box office, Cleopatra Jones 
and the Casino of Gold was dismissed by most critics on the grounds that 
the sequel did not live up to the original. Vincent Canby is just one of 
the critics who reads Cleo’s venture to and adventure in Hong Kong as a 
diminished return. He argues that the shift in the mise-en-sctne from “lo- 
cal” (i.¢., Watts in the first film) to “global” (i.e., Hong Kong in the sec- 
ond) is detrimental to Cleo’s character. Most critics of the second film be- 
lieve that Cleo lacks authority in Hong Kong, where she docs not speak 
the native language and requires a native informant/local guide to aid her 
in her quest. And yet, by operating (granted, with assistance) outside a 
circumscribed community, she also broadens her jurisdiction. Hong Kong 
as a juncture for transnational capital in the age of globalization (not to 


u Eyen if this distortion 18 a result of cinema-scope translation to video —of the use of 
anamorphic lenses — it still works with the idea of retroactive reading since the film has not 
been rereleased and is not readily available except on video. Interesungly, my introduction to 
Cleopatra Jones came through the stories of two people, both of whom grew up in East 
Africa, where blaxplortation films were screened as recently as the 1980s. Thus, this geopoliti- 
cal “return” to the United States 1s another aspect of the film’s disjunctive temporality and irs 
(re)dustribution between first and third worlds. 

16 See Snead 1994. 

V Listen to the two-volume set The Very Bast of Black Moris Hits released on the Virgin 
label in 1997. This collection contams the theme song to Cleepatre Jonas but not to Cleepatra 
Jones and tie Casino of Gold. 
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mention the fact that the Fourth World Conference on Women was held 
in China in 1995) and Cleo’s narrative, however contrived, at least suggest 
a reconsideration of the boundaries of blackness (and here one can think 
of the absolute circumscription and homogenization posited in the litany 
of contemporary black urban films produced by Hollywood). It is difficult 
to imagine a 1990s Hollywood film in which white men are marginalized, 
white women are demonized, and characters such as Cleopatra Jones and 
her Asian partner Mi Ling Fong dominate the screen. 

Although ultimately the film upholds white heteropatriarchal values 
that call for the white femme fatale’s destruction, its use of Cleo and Mi 
Ling to bring the Dragon Lady down is different from classic femme fatale 
plots.!8 Moreover, Mi Ling’s position as Cleo’s “third world” counterpart 
cancels stereotypes of the “oriental” third world woman as “more” gender- 
oppressed than her occidental sisters. Of course, one might also read this 
as a fantasy that women of color could count in oppressive systems — given 
the rhetoric of “positive” role models, these government agents deserve at 
least more than the scant and inaccurate attention they have received in 
reconsiderations of the blaxploitation genre. 

Mi Ling is also important because, although the other Asian women in 
the film are eroticized and exoticized, she disrupts the fantasy that af Asian 
women are sexually available. Like Cleo, then, she stands out as an unusual 
figure in American iconography. This third world woman who has author- 
ity in her own, supposedly less civilized, country has not been seen in Hol- 
lywood. Mi Ling, as a secret agent operating in Hong Kong (a colonized 
city that she works both for and against), and Cleo occupy a rather similar 
position vis-à-vis their respective governing bodies. Showing them work- 
ing together challenges narratives “that are centered in a vast space of mi- 
and/or in male-gendered terms” (Sassen 1998, 82). Moreover, the pair 
might be seen to enact an expanding vocabulary of political and erotic role 
playing where each plays the “Other” 

Throughout Casino of Gold, Cleo periodically gestures, à la John Wayne, 
by thumping the broad brim of her fedora and speaking in a deep voice. 
This gestural masculinity underscores her ability to act, in both senses of 
the word. She is always scen strutting through the streets of Hong Kong 
in her curious collage of multicolored Georgio St. Angelo pantsuits and 
pigtails (figs. 6 and 7). During several shot-reverse-shot sequences, Cleo 
exchanges glances with Mi Ling—thus, the audience often sees things 
from their doubled perspective. 


1 See Doane 1991. 
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Figure 7 Cicopatra Jones in Casine (1975). (Courtesy of the Muscum of Modern Art.) 
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Early in the film, in a congested market, Mi Ling rushes to Cleo’s rescue 
by jumping into the scene with a double kick. The next frame shows the 
two women back to back—hats juxtaposed, turning slowly, intimidating 
their opponents — as a gang of the Dragon Lady’s goons closes in. This is 
just one of many shots in the film in which Cleo and Mi Ling are framed 
together. This sequence connects them so that they appear as one Janus- 
faced obverse/reverse figure. Their formal introduction follows this en- 
counter. Cleo asks Mi Ling for her particulars after exclaiming, “Girl, when 
I looked up and saw you it was like money from home. Say, why did you 
follow me?” Mi Ling responds, “I wanted to see if you were as bad as you 
acted ... and... Pve seen worse!” They laugh in a flirtatious way. Cleo 
again expresses her gratitude to Mi Ling by stating, “I sure am glad that 
you were there to take care of business? There is a brief interlude where 
they meet a motorcycle technician, Davy Jones, whom Mi Ling introduces 
nonchalantly. He seems to function as a distraction in the scene for what is 
not occurring — that is, commerce between the opposite sexes. The women 
dismiss him quickly and proceed upstairs to an empty gym. 

In the following scene, their flirtation takes the form of a mock duel 
where they show off for one another. Mi Ling repeats an often used phrase 
in the film, “One must always be ready for business.” Throughout this film, 
this sentence serves as an introduction to scenes in which the line between 
(women’s) business and pleasure is crossed. Along one wall of the gym, a 
row of mirrors revolves, revealing in the interstices a two-dimensional 
white cutout androgynous target with an enlarged red paper heart. Mi 
Ling, whose aim is perfect, throws first one dart then another — hitting the 
target squarely in the heart. Cleo is clearly impressed with this demonstra- 
tion of skill. In response, she reaches into an open closet, pulls out a pistol, 
and shoots the same figure straight through the already darted heart. Cut 
to Mi Ling’s face with her mouth and eyes open in astonishment. Like 
several other scenes in Casino, this one underscores that Mi Ling and Cleo 
are a formidable team that gets the job done. . . together. So too, the empha- 
sis in this scene on “business” rather than romance might suggest that they 
are removed from conventional (heterosexual?) matters of the heart. 

Mi Ling and Cleo alternate playing the Lone Ranger and Tonto— the 
film’s running joke in terms of dialogue. Each is capable of taking care 
of herself, but together they cannot be beaten.!9 Unlike the “blackface” 
narratives of Shaft or Ssperfiy that, like much black nationalist discourse, 


2 This leads me to ask, “Does it take two women of color to defeat one white woman?” 
Here, I allude to the infamous scene in Kig Koay (1931) in which an entire village of African 
maidens is offered in exchange for a smgle blonde heroine. 
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invert value systems, making black beautiful, the repartee and reversals 
within positions that Mi Ling and Cleo evince are more fluid. They seem 
to undercut the rigid and stable subjectivities of the Lone Ranger/Tonto — 
master/slave— binary. Also, unlike Pam Grier’s role as Friday Foster, in 
which she plays a girl “Friday” consistently in a film of the same name, 
Cleo and Mi Ling alternate who is in the position of “Ionto/Friday.” Thus, 
Mi Ling is not merely a “sidekick” to Cleo or vice versa. 

In a reading of “same”-sex interracial relationships, B. Ruby Rich argues 
that, in some same-sex relationships, “Race occupies the place vacated by 
gender. The non-sameness of color, language, or culture is a marker of 
difference in relationships otherwise defined by the sameness of gender. 
Race is a constructed presence of same-gender couples, one which allows 
a sorting out of identities that can avoid both the essentialism of prescribed 
racial expectations and the artificiality of entirely self-constructed para- 
digms” (1993, 321). The difficulty with such a formulation is that race 
cannot be divorced from gender/sexuality as an analytic category. In think- 
ing the category “race.” one must implicitly think “sexuality.” Thus, rather 
than grant Rich’s intriguing reading, it is more important to try to write a 
counternarrative that emphasizes the interrelatedness of race and sexuality 
(disallowed by dominant discourses adhering to formulas of supremacist 
segregation). The problem here is that gender is always already imbricated 
with “race” and/or culture. Gender here cannot then be “the same.” 

Because Casino is a black action film from the era of blaxploitation, 
whiteness is not normative (Dyer 1988, 44-64). Indeed, one of the func- 
tions of the blaxploitation film is to render “whitey” bad (but never 
baaaaad!). To a certain extent, this representation subverts hegemonic rep- 
resentations of whiteness. Here it may be instructive to remember that 
blaxploitation films were marketed for and seen by predominantly black 
urban audiences.” These films were meant to rupture the idea that “white 
is right” at the same time that they simply ignored the good white subur- 
ban family, perhaps keeping that ideal whiteness unsullied by marginaliz- 
ing it and keeping it offstage. 

The representation of whiteness as “wrong” is rendered quite problem- 
atical through the inversion of “traditional” gender roles that convert Casi- 
#os major white characters into a phallic white woman and a castrated 
white man. Original audiences perhaps were meant to read the main white 
characters, Norman Fell’s ineffectual Stanley and Stella Stevens’s rakish 
Dragon Lady, as examples of the pathologized effeminate man and mascu- 
line woman. There could then be a clear contrast by which the colored 


2 Bor more on the marketing of blaxploitation films, see Guerrero 1993. 
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characters in the film could be read as “nonpathological” The fact that in 
1974 the American Psychological Association deleted homosexuality from 
its official roster of mental diseases provides a coincidental parallel for the 
shift in reading the second Cleopatra Jones film as “queer” Such changes 
effect retroactive readings of Cæsiso by lending it more readily to queer 
appropriations and interpretations because such pronouncements not only 
would have been in the public arena, but also retrospectively they convey 
a kind of authority to thinking about changes in the construction of sex- 
ual differences. 

At the end of the civil rights era, feminism was coded as white, and the 
homophobic and often erroneous conflation of feminists and lesbians was 
evoked continually in a range of discourses — hegemonic and counterhege- 
monic alike. As in the first Cleopatra Jones film, the presence of an evil 
white lesbian — Bianca Jovan in the second film— cuts two ways. On the 
one hand, her proximity provides the viewer with a clear manifestation of 
lesbianism that separates Cleo from this “taint?” On the other hand, Cleo’s 
partnership with Mi Ling makes the “threat” of lesbianism seem less con- 
tained. Bianca’s evilness is marked further by the fact that she is an adop- 
tive, incestuous, and unnatural mother who murders her daughter and 
does not reflect what Hart terms “white heteropatriarchy.” Hart discusses 
the way in which lesbians, who in a Western (straight male) imaginary are 
white, come to be conflated with single black women — all of whom mock 
the importance of white fathers in their refusal to reproduce “white hetero- 
patriarchy.” Casino dramatizes an analogy Hart claims links the (straight) 
single black woman with the (white) lesbian; however, since Hart’s analysis 
is based on “mainstream” film, as a blaxploitation film, Casino complicates 

Wearing ornate swashbuckler “drag” and wielding an enormous sword, 
Bianca takes over a ship in the first scene. She next appears in her private 
rooms, a sequestered, surreal setting from which she rules her heroin em- 
pire and runs her casino. Stevens's character, who can perform the essential 
gestures of white femininity (evidenced in her polite hostess routine), is 
reminiscent of the many hyperfeminine femme fatales of classic Hollywood 
film noir. Yet as a drug trafficker and casino operator, Bianca circulates as 
opposed to being circulated —a taboo for women (Rubin 1975, 157-210). 
Bianca’s ruthlessness is epitomized by the scene near the end of the film in 
which she drives a stake through her daughter’s tongue because the girl 
had spoken on behalf of the Johnsons, whom Bianca believes are her rivals. 
In the film’s only explicit sex scene, Bianca is seen amidst a group of naked 
Asian women rubbing oil on each other and moaning. Just before this 
“orgy” is interrupted, Bianca kisses her adopted “daughter” on the mouth. 
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This gesture underscores the fact that her whiteness is colonizing, imperial, 
and individual. In contrast, Casino denies any overt sexual behavior for 
colored heroines. Their sexuality seems to be marked only by innuendo 
and gesture. 

Although Cleo delivers innuendo-patched lines in the first film, she al- 
ways is tied to a straight black male milieu that deters more overt queer 
associations. Unlike the first film, Casino offers no such ties. In the penulti- 
mate scene of Casino, Cleo brings Mi Ling as her date to the Dragon Lady’s 
Casino. Dashingly dressed in sequined finery, the two enter the casino to- 
gether. They ogle cach other as much as they are ogled by the crowd of 
middle American and Chinese businessmen. Cleo asks Mi Ling, “What's 
your pleasure?” Mi Ling answers, “Td like to be someplace else!” Cleo’s 
bravado in this scene is sublime. She bets on roulette— “always on the 
black baby” — as Mi Ling exclaims, “I hope you have someone to leave all 
that money to” Cleo replies, “Honey, the way I feel tonight, Muhammad 
Ali could have his hands full? Cut to a man fiddling with a cigar as thick 
and brown as his fingers, who blows a kiss to Cleo. She answers his gesture 
by stating, “Don’t race your motor, baby; it’s not leaving the garage.” 

When Cleo and Mi Ling spy their blonde nemesis, the Dragon Lady 
Bianca, standing in a gaudy green gown on the stairwell, Mi Ling com- 
ments to Cleo that Bianca “hardly looks the type to kick small dogs and 
children.” By suggesting that things are not what they seem, this comment 
might also apply to the lovely ladies themselves. In the finale of Casino, 
Cleo appears in her most feminine garb to perform her most violent acts. 
Her sequined lingerie-inspired gown and matching sheer boudoir-cape are 
shed just before her climactic encounter with the Dragon Lady to reveal 
Cleo’s statuesque figure in a bodysuit. For certainly it must be said that 
Cleo and Mi Ling hardly “look the type” to murder people and be karate- 
kicking, “queer” special agents. Indeed, they “look like” Bianca. Bianca, 
Cleo, and Mi Ling could each vie for the role of most glamorous femme 
fatale.2! In the roulette wheel scene, Bianca looks knowingly at Mi Ling 
and Cleo and says, “What is this, two beautiful ladies . . . senescorted?” (fig. 
8). The pause and emphasis here are crucial to the line’s meaning. The last 
word, as delivered by Stevens, drips with irony since it is clear that she 
assumes, perhaps correctly, that Cleo and Mi Ling are “together” This 
statement is highlighted by the explicitly marked lesbian gaze of Bianca 


1 In the first film, Cleopatra Jones also battled a white lesbian. That figure, named 
“Mommy” and played by Shelley Winters, was a “big momma” butch who wore a leather 
jacket and carried a switchblade. Thus, the differences between Cleo and her lesbian adversary 
were drawn more starkly in the first film than in the second. 
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herself. Cleo’s response to this suggestive quip is, “Well, my mother trusts 
me? Again, Cleo’ retort is equivocal and supports the argument that al- 
though her “queemess” is not (because it cannot be) marked, certainly her 
heterosexuality is not recorded and therefore not “secured” (as it appeared 
to be in the first film). This encounter with the Dragon Lady concludes 
with Cleo winking at Mi Ling as the two touch elbows, adding more “evi- 
dence” that the ambivalence around Cleo’s sexuality opens a space that can 
be filled with other narratives of desire. 

Cleo’s moves in Casino remove her from the authorized “true” straight 
male black nationalist community to the space of the untrue; they are not 
version succeeded in part because the discourses of black power and 
(white) feminism were distinct; however, by 1975 they were beginning to 
be reformed by the increased visibility and articulation of black feminism. 
Whereas in 1973 Tamara Dobson could argue in a New York Times inter- 
view that “Cleopatra Jones is not a women’s liber” — that black liberation 
was different from (white) women’s liberation, by 1975 this was no longer 
applicable (Klemesrad 1973). If Cleo’s character made sense carlier because 
she was avowedly a “race woman” (to use the black vernacular term) who 
worked against (white) feminism and for the singular benefit of black men, 
by the end of the blaxploitation era cultural productions had to be more 
disavowing of feminism because of the success of feminist discourse in the 
culture at large. Part of the perceived failure of Casino among black nation- 
alists might have been the film’s inability to disavow sufficiently the poten- 
tial homoerotic tensions inherent in the scenes described above. 

Indeed, in the two years between 1973, when Cleopatra Jones was re- 
leased, and 1975, the release date of Casino, racial as well as sexual politics 
had changed.” Black feminist criticism had become a critical practice sanc- 
tioned by and produced in the academy, and so-called black feminist prac- 
tice flourished. The explicit, sclnamed political movement known as 
“black feminism.” whose existence was essentially inchoate in the early 
1970s, began to be articulated clearly after 1972, as did an explicitly black 
lesbian feminism (Giddings 1984, 344). One of the earliest collections of 
black feminist writing was Toni Cade’s The Black Woman (1970). In New 


z Tt should be remembered that during the 1970s, “Black women were excinded from 
beauty, from advertising, from magazines (“Interview with Pam Grier” 1996, 42). Coinci- 
dentally, “supermode Veronica Webb wrote a cover feature for Eose (Fall 1996) that com- 
mented on the current “taste” for blonde models in the fashion ndustry. Her article deactibes 
the cyclical nature of such “blackouts” While I am sympathetic to such statements, I also 
always think of my students who tell me, “So . . . advertisers show us a dark-skinned model, 
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York in 1973, the year of the first Cleo film, the National Black Feminist 
Organization was formed.” The year 1974 witnessed the momentous pub- 
lication of black activist Angela Davis’s autobiography. The “black lesbian 
feminist” Combahee River Collective began meeting in the Boston area in 
1974 and published its famous statement in 1977. So, too, interethnic 
organizing among feminists of color during the 1970s resulted in the pub- 
lication of several important collections such as This Bridge Called My Back 
(1981), edited by Cherrfe Moraga and Gloria Anzaldúa. In short, “third 
world feminism” began to be enacted on multiple stages and in various 
sites (Mohanty 1991). 

Casine’s team, composed of an Asian woman and a black woman, is 
difficult to imagine in the current cultural climate. Feminists of color, a 
resolutely political term, may need to envision, if not enact, other alliances 
such as the one tentatively shown in Casino. Although the partnership 
between Cleo and Mi Ling is utopic, it still gestures toward a possible 
political alliance. Though temporary, their relationship is effective. It may 
even be read as an allegorical model for “black” feminism. The ending of 
the film has Cleo depart on a plane bound for Los Angeles— she waves 
from the door of the plane like the ending of the interracial romance film 
The Bodyguard (1992), which itself quotes from the final shot of Casa- 
blanca (1942). Implicit in the final shot is Cleo’s safe return. 


Jump-cut 
treatment for The Return of Cleopatra Jones 
Los Angeles, 1999 
Cleopatra Jones returns to the screen to wrangle with long-term mayor 
Richard Rearguard over the misdirection of funds for the still unfinished 
Rebuild South Central Los Angeles Project. Cleo teams up with her newly 


33 Bor a history of these types of organizations, see Harris 1997. 

HI emphasze popular culture here because in other venues such as independent film, 
groups; however, there has been tennon in thosc venues as well. Gayatri Spivak’s reading of 
the black and Asian lesbians portrayed in Hanif Kureishi’s film Seneuwy and Rests Get Laid 
addresses this problem. An cxcerpt from Spivak’s csay reads: “Interraciality is predominantly 
lesbtan and the other side of white is a variety of blackness. . . . In the wake of the Los Angeles 
dash between Afmcan-Americans and Asan migrants in the Rodney King protest of 1992, it 
would be idle to deny that one of the facts of the migrants or marginats everyday that all 
must combat in crisis end after 1s the hostility between innercity Blick of Afro-Caribbean, 
African and Asian origin” (1994, 253). 

% As my collesgue Thix Yamamoto reminded me, the phrase “women of color” is reso- 
lutely political There is no “women of color” food, for erample, that would allow us to sce 
this as a cultural marker. 
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immigrated (post-1997 Hong Kong) former partner (did they stop in 
Hawaii and become life partners?) Mi Ling Fong. Mi Ling and Cleo, with 
the help of “Salsa and Chips,” a women-of-color computer collective run 
by an agent with the code name “Supermaria,” come up with a plan to 
simulate/stage an earthquake that wipes out all of the corrupt power mon- 
gers in Los Angeles’s 90210 zip code.” Having dismantled Propositions 
187 and 209, they blast open the border where among the ruins they build 
a new queer Afro-Asiatic Aztlan. 

And who should star in this Retsrn of Cleopatra Jones? Given the logic 
of Hollywood, the only choice to recreate the role of Cleo would be trans- 
vestite “supermodel” RuPaul. The 6'7” singer has already appeared in sen- 
sational (and sensationalized) cameos in Spike Lee’s Crooklyn (1994) and 
in Beeban Kidron’s To Wong Foo (1995). Given the present fondness for 
such films, where it is quite clear that the best “woman” for the job is a 
“man,” RuPaul is the only conceivable choice to revive the larger-than-life 
role of femme fatale Cleopatra Jones. So too, given the desire for de- 
politicized retrowear, RuPaul, who is a M.A.C. supermodel and whose 
autobiography Lett#n It AI Hang Ont (1995) is a tract of conspicuous con- 
sumption showcasing cars, designer clothes, and numerous other purchas- 
able items,” seems to be the perfect person to star in a film produced 
through Hollywood’s profit motive machine that is committed to the Dis- 
neyification of historical memory. But would casting RuPaul elide the 
“problem” and perhaps the power of women/feminism altogether? The 
answer would depend on the value one stakes in reading relationships be- 
tween representation and the real. How should black (lesbian) feminists 
be represented? 

Tronically, the increase in black feminist visibility and power (which are 
not the same, as Peggy Phelan reminds us) may have disadvantaged the 
return (especially in Hollywood) of Cleopatra Jones (1993, 6-11). Such a 
film could only succeed if the new version could, like the first film, con- 
tinue to disavow an actual, activist black feminist agenda. Powerful black 
women such as Anita Hill, Angela Davis, Jocelyn Eiders, and Lani Guinier 
thus far have not been allowed to stand their own ground without repri- 
mands. Perhaps this is why, even in the 1970s, black actress Ellen Holly 
proclaimed, “Fantasy Shafts go down easily: real black performances do 
not” (1974). This comment works with black gay performance troupe 


% The play on “salsa and chips” and “supermana® us taken from a performance by Betty 
Gonralez-Nash at Highways Performance Space in Los Angeles. For more on women’s roks 
m globalzzation being like “narratrves of eviction,” see Sassen 1998. 

7 Tt is not surprinng that at age twelve, RuPaul wanted to “be Cleopatra Jones.” He lists 
the first Cleopatra Jones film as one of his fifteen favorite drag films (1995, 65). 
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Pomo Afro Homo?’ characterization of the 1990s as an era in which “Ne- 
gro faggotry is in vogue, [but] black gay men are not.” Still, it is important 
to reference the possibility that the problematic of queer representation 
offers. By resignifying the products of Western capitalism, queer readings 
can shift meanings —and make interventions into the representation of 
ethnicity, sexuality, and other differences even if such reappropriations are 
themselves subject to sale. 

The times are ripe for the return of Cleopatra Jones. Although this re- 
turn is not likely to result in the discovery of another Tamara Dobson or a 
comparable black female superstar, perhaps — given the precedent of (im)- 
possibility set by the previous queer readings — it need not. In retrospect, 
what remains to be answered is how black feminisms and queer theory 
might transform possibilities for black queer desire and black women both 
on and off the screen. Getting behind the camera, as well as in front of it, 
may be a start. Nevertheless, there is good reason to believe that the rise 
of RuPaul will collide with the return(s) of Cleopatra Jones. In closing, 
there is only one thing to do: quote the refrain of RuPauls hit song “Su- 
permode!” and say, “RuPaul, you better WORK!” 


Department of English 
George Washington University 
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Leela Fernandes 


Reading “India's Bandit Queen”: A Trans/national Feminist 
Perspective on the Discrepancies of Representation 


for research that has engaged in cross-cultural or transnational modes of 

analysis. On the one hand, feminist research has interrogated the natural- 
ized reproduction of a hegemonic unitary Western subject of feminism 
(Alarcón 1990; Butler 1990) and has provided an impetus for the inclu- 
sion of differences of race, class, and nation in arenas such as university 
curricula, academic anthologies, and research agendas. On the other hand, 
recent research has begun to question the deployment of difference as the 
“other” once again becomes the site for the production and consumption 
of a modernist authenticity and purity within a decentered, fragmented 
age of postmodemity (Trinh 1989, 1991; hooks 1990; Chow 1993a). This 
dilemma, which rests on the link between the desire for and the commodi- 
fication of difference, has been particularly marked in relation to the ques- 
tion of the representation of the “Third World subaltern woman” Feminist 
scholars within postcolonial studies have analyzed the processes of re/colo- 
nization, which unfold through the production of a homogenized “Third 
World woman” who is depicted either as a silent victim of (Mohanty 1991) 
or as a speaking subaltern responding to (Spivak 1988) various structures 
of oppression.’ 

The problematic of the power/representation relationship (Foucault 
1980) raises the task of confronting the (un)translatability of difference,” 
particularly when the boundaries of difference are marked by the figure of 
the “Third World woman” Gayatri Sptvak’s now classic essay “Can the 
Subaltern Speak?” presented feminist scholars with an incisive argument 


[isnt of difference has posed a critical dilemma 


I am grateful to Harriet Davidson, Laura Liu, Leslie McCall, Rupal Oza, S. Shankar, 
Caridad Souza, and an anonymous reviewer for their comments on an earlier version of this 
article, Thanks go to Richard Baxtrom and Asha Rami for their efforts in helping me track 
down source matenals. 

1 For a critical discussion of an overemphasis on the poesibilines of resistance, see Abu- 
Lughod 1991. 

2I am referring bere two amrent debates over the problems of representing “other” 
groups — marked, for instance, by cass, cultural, or national difference. 
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that the speaking subaltern subject coheres “with the work of imperialist 
subject-constitution, mingling epistemic violence with the advancement of 
learning and civilization. And the subaltern woman will be as mute as ever” 
(1988, 294). Meanwhile, feminist scholars have attempted to devise partic- 
ular types of textual strategies that can subvert the power dynamics inher- 
ent in textual representations of subalternity (Behar 1993; Visweswaran 
1994; Fernandes 1997a). Spivak herself, in a more recent essay (1992), 
has suggested possible methodological strategies that can begin to con- 
front the politics of translation. Her call for modes of linguistic translation 
that do not just focus on grammatical rules but “surrender to the linguistic 
thetoricity of the original text” begin to point to a conception of cross- 
cultural translation that does not simply focus either on a rejection of “the 
real” or on “getting the reality right” through increasingly sophisticated 
methods of empiricism (1992, 187). Rather, such an approach shifts the 
task toward both the sense of rhetoricity and the strategies of representa- 
tion of the cultural context in question. 

The significance of a shift from grammar to rhetoricity or from empiri- 
cist methods to strategies of representation is particularly evident in rela- 
tion to the ways in which the effects of texts are contingent on the ques- 
tions of audience and the location of the consumption of texts. The shift 
entails a confrontation not just of multiple audiences but, as Lata Mani has 
argued, of “discrepant audiences,” which are constituted through dissonant 
discursive regimes of power and possibilities for their subversion (1990, 
27).* This dissonance is the product of two intertwined and at times coun- 
tervailing historical and political forces. At one level, texts, theories, and 
cultural commodities circulate and “travel” (John 1996; Clifford 1997) 
across national boundaries. At another level, the consumption, meanings, 
and power effects of such forms are contingent on the local and national 
historical and political boundaries of the “audience” in question. I return 
to Spivak’s formulation in her essay “Can the Subaltern Speak?” to fore- 
ground this “discrepant” nature of audience, context, and consumption. 
Spivak’s formulation provides a critical interruption of a long history of a 
European sociology of knowledge that has laid claim to a simultaneous 

i À ing, and production of “other” peoples and worlds 
(Said 1978). Within the context of Western academic audiences, Spivak’s 
formulation disrupts trans/national relations of power by locating the de- 
sire for an autonomous speaking subaltern within a theory of interests 


® See also John 1996 for a discussion of the ways in which theory “travels” acroes discrep- 
ant contexts. 
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shaped by colonialism and the international division of labor. At another 
level, however, the transformation of the subaltern into a figure of untrans- 
latability or, as Mary Jobn has put it, into “another name for the economy 
of undecidability” (1996, 46) may have different political implications 
within the context of Indian audiences. For instance, in India, gender- and 
class-based representations of the Indian nation have often transformed 
subaltern women into figures who must be represented by elite nationalist 
politicians or middle-class representatives of organized social movements 
(Basu 1992). In this case, the implications of representing the subaltem 
cannot be contained within the boundaries of a theory of imperial interests 
and may, in fact, hold important counterhegemonic potentialities. The dis- 
crepancy of such differential power effects lies not just in the potential 
difference between audiences but in the temporal simultaneity of such 
effects where consumption practices travel across, even as they are located 
within, the borders of nations. That is, in this hypothetical exemplar, the 
representation of the subalrem may simultaneously subvert hegemonic na- 
tionalist narratives even as it is implicated within the theory of imperial 
interests that Spivak delineates.‘ 

My aim in this article is to demonstrate the ways textual forms produce 
such contradictory effects in order to develop an approach that can address 
Caren Kaplan’s call for “feminist analyses of transnational economies of 
texts and theories” (1994, 146). I specifically attempt to interrogate the 
notion of the (un)translatability of the “Third World woman” by exploring 
the discrepant threads of power and resistance that unravel within particu- 
lar forms of translation and representation. I discuss representations of 
Phoolan Devi, a legendary lower-caste woman dacoit in India who was 
upper-class, upper-caste landlords to poor landless villagers. The article 


temporal moment and is not a teleological process in which Third Wodd counties will even- 
tually consume First World texts. Note also that this is not limited to texts that are produced 
in the postcolonial cra or about postcolonial subjects. Shakespeare, for instance, is taught 

"Her national notonety in India grew, in particular, due to one inadent commonly 
known as the “Behmai incident” In the north Indian village of Behmai, Phoolan Devi had 
been gang-raped by a group of upper-ceste landlords after being captured with the help of an 
upper-caste dacoit who also served as a police informant. In retalianon, she later retumed to 
raped her The incident cansed a particular national outcry because of the polincal and socal 
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juxtaposes readings of two forms of representation of her life history, the 
film Bandit Queen and her autobiography, I, Phoolan Devi. I use an inter- 
pretive methodology of reading in order to analyze the textual strategies 
of representation in cach case and the ways in which these strategies repro- 
duce and interrupt relationships of power within international and na- 
tional realms (Said 1978; Foucault 1980).” In this endeavor, I want to 
argue for a trans/national feminist theoretical approach that moves away 
from a binary choice of either invoking or rejecting the “real” and focuses 
instead on multiple narratives of hegemony and resistance that are pro- 
duced in varying and often contradictory ways in the textual strategies of 
the film and the autobiography.® The transformation of Phoolan Devi into 
“India’s bandit queen” provides a striking case of the ways in which the 
power effects of the production and consumption of cultural forms spill 
over the territorial boundaries of nation-states and cannot be cast into a 
singular model of meaning. 

A trans/national feminist approach recognizes a dialectical relationship 
between the intratextual realm (modes of representation within the textual 
form) and the intertextual realm (social and political contexts that include 
both national discourses and trans/national relationships of power within 
which texts circulate), The relationship between the internal and external 
layers of cultural forms in the contemporary global context disrupts easy 
oppositions between Third World production and First World consump- 
tion because texts are manufactured through modes of “collaborative” 
multinational production. Consider the case of Bandit Queen. While the 
film was directed by Shekhar Kapur, an Indian filmmaker, it was commis- 
sioned and funded by a British public television channel. Meanwhile, 
Phoolan Devis autobiography was written based on oral interviews 


implications of a lower-case “outlaw” woman attacking landed thekws. Following the mci- 
dent the state government of Uttar Pradesh launched a full-scale attempt to capture ber and 
ultimately forced her to surrender to the government. 

* Note that prior to the production of the film and the autobiography, Mala Sens biogra- 
phy, Insite’ Bandit Queen (1991), was the key text thar claimed to represent Phoolan Devis 
life. The film was based on this text. 

7 I am drawmg here on a Foucauldran analysis of the hnkages between power and repre- 
sentation. By using the term “strategies of representation,” my aim is to call attention to the 
performative and constructed nature of textual forms that daim to embody, represent, or 
speak for “real” experiences of particular mdividuals or social groups. Sec Foucault 1980. 

* Note that my pomt is not to advocate a singular universal “global” feminist approach. 
Rather, by a trans/national feminist approach, I am referring to the need for a feminist analysis 
of the ways in which the power effects of texts are both contained within and transgress 
national borders. In this article, my use of a slash in the term érew:/national attempts to signal 
the simultaneity of power effects withm and across nations. 
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(Phoolan Devi is nonliterate), produced and published in English by a 
British publishing company.’ At one level, both the film and autobiogra- 
phy signify “strategies of invested representation” that fit into wider pat- 
terns of the Western consumption of the heroic Third World woman (Carr 
1994, 154). As Robert Carr puts it, “The emergence of testimonial litera- 
ture in the First World marketplace (geographically defined) is ... in- 
volved in an ongoing history of mappings of Otherized communities and 
their worlds (dehistoricized and deterritorialized) for the accumulation of 
knowledge and power by bourgeois/ruling-class Anglo-Americans and 
their descendants” (1994, 155). However, neither the film nor the autobi- 
ography can be read purely in terms of its effects for a self-contained “West- 
em” audience. While the title Z, Phoolars Devi clearly echoes the title of the 
highly successful testimonial I, Rigoberta Menchw, it cannot be read solely 
in terms of Western processes of canonization (Beverly 1993) but must 
also be located within existing genres of literature in India. Such genres 
include writings in both vernacular regional languages as well as English. 
In the case of English language productions, autobiographies and bio- 
graphies have had a long and varied historical tradition in India. This tradi- 
tion includes writings in diaries and travel accounts by elite figures in the 
early colonial period and by elite nationalist leaders such as Nehru and 
` Gandhi. Women’s biographical and autobiographical literature in India has 
encompassed elite Indian Christian women’s writings in the late nine- 
teenth century (sce Flemming 1994), the autobiographies of princesses 
(such as Sunity Dever, the maharani of Cooch Behar, and Vijaya Raje Scin- 
dia of Gwalior), and prominent political leaders such as Indira Gandhi! 
Alternative forms of women’s testimonial literature have involved collabo- 
rative oral testimonial projects between feminist intellectuals in India and 
women from subaltern social groups.!! The first representation of Phoolan 
Devs life published in a biography written by Mala Sen (1991) was 


” Both the film and autobiography claim to represent the true lrfe story af Phoolan Devi. 
While the film begins with the caption, “This is a true story,” a short note of a page and a 
half at the end of Phoolan Devis 463-page autobiography indicates that the book (based on 
2,000 pages of transcribed interviews) was read out to ber and that “she approved cach page 
with her signature, still the only word she knows how to write” (1996, 468). The note ends 
with the words, “After everything she kved through, she deserved to be given the chance to 
tell her story herself” (468). 

“ For a more general and comprehensive collection of women’s writings in India, see 
Tharu and Lalitha 1993. 

™ See, cg the volume of testimonials by the feminist collective Stree Shakti Sangarhana 
(1989) documenting the experiences of women’s participation in an armed sroggk in 
1948-51 against landed interests in the princely state of Hyderabad, a movement thar later 
brought its participants in direct confrontation with the Indian army. 
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successful with India’s English reading public sphere and has been re- 
printed in two successive editions. 

In the national public sphere in India, the film Bendit Queen sparked a 
contentious and distinctive debate on the politics of authenticity, agency, 
authority, and responsibility in the representation of the “real” life experi- 
ences and struggles of an individual. The controversy centered on the poli- 
tics of gender and sexuality since director Kapur presents several rape 
scenes, one of which is a gang rape of Phoolan Devi. This depiction 
touched a raw nerve of public (middle-class) morality within the Indian 
public sphere. The controversy surrounding the representation of rape 
was further complicated by Phoolan Devi’s own attempt to stop the film 
from being distributed and screened in India. Although Phoolan Devi had 
consented to the making of the film, she had not anticipated the visually 
graphic representation of rape in the film—a portrayal that would violate 
her sense of honor in the context of hegemonic social norms in India that 
depict rape victims as figures of shame and dishonor. Moreover, Phoolan 
Devrs petition accused Kapur of factual misrepresentation and the endan- 
germent of her life since he had depicted her participation in a massacre of 
upper-caste landlords (thakurs) in the village of Bchmai." In response to 
public criticism, Kapur argued that resistance to his film was a manifesta- 
tion of a middle-class morality that sanctioned public silence about rape. 
Kapur’s position was further complicated by a battle with the Indian state, 
which attempted to censor nudity in the film’s rape scenes. 

The film and autobiography raise a number of questions regarding the 
modalities of power and resistance that are set in motion in each case. For 
instance, how do they attempt to subvert hegemonic forms of morality, 
state power, and the policing of women’s sexuality in public discourses of 
women? In what ways do the film and autobiography disrupt or reproduce 
conventional Western stereotypes of “traditional” Indian society? Does Ka- 
pur’s representation inadvertently recolonize Phoolan Devi by packaging 
her as a rape victim? Both representations of Phoolan Devi’s life raise com- 
plex issues regarding translation, authenticity, and depictions of the “real.” 
My central theoretical endeavor is to contribute to a form of feminist “criti- 
cal realism.” * Such a project rests on a recognition of trans/national mate- 
nial, historical, and political relations of inequality and entails a mode of 


P Although rape scenes are common in commercial Hindi films, such films do not depict 
any focm of nudity. 

™ Since Phoolan Devi was charged with these crimes, the films representation could po- 
tentially have served as “evidence” of her acknowledgment thar she committed the crime 

1 This approach distinguishes between empiricism and notions of the real. See Bhaskar 
1989 and Barad 1996. 
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interpretation that includes an analysis of the international political econ- 
omy of the production and consumption of cultural texts. The first section 
of my article presents an interpretive reading that locates the film in terms 
of form and substantive strategies of representation within trans/national 
relationships of inequality. However, the interpretive dimension of a femi- 
nist critical realist approach also demonstrates that such material structures 
do not predetermine or produce a singular regime of the power effects of 
these texts in question. The second section examines how the film contains 
counterhegemonic possibilities within the context of the Indian national 
public sphere. The third section demonstrates that, while the autobiogra- 
phy and film operate within similar materially based trans/national circuits 
of power, the autobiography’s form and rhetorical strategies are able to 
disrupt both trans/national and national hegemonic discursive frames of 
reference.1® 

My intention in juxtaposing the film and autobiography is not to make 
the argument that Phoolan Devis self-presentation in textual form is more 
accurate or authentic than Kapur’s cinematic presentation of her life. My 
argument — that the contrast between the film and autobiography does not 
rest on the measurement of the degrees of “truth in representation” but on 
the contrasting power effects of the texts in question— attempts to move 
feminist debates on “realism” away from a binary opposition between the 
politics of representation and methodologies of discourse analysis on the 
one hand and the politics of authenticity and methodologies of empiricism 
on the other. My methodological approach aims not to “measure” audi- 
ence responses in different national contexts but to engage in a transdisci- 
plinary analysis that bridges dichotomies such as structure/representation, 
political economy/discourse, real/fictional. My conceptualization of “audi- 
ence” refers to the national and international cartographies of power 
within which texts circulate rather than empirically defined audiences at 
the local level.!6 I use a reading of the two forms of representation of Phoo- 
lan Devi as India’s bandit queen to suggest ways to move toward a trans/na- 
tional feminist mode of cultural interpretation that recasts the dilemmas of 
difference, representation, and “the real” from a static problem of untrans- 
latability into a question of the performance of the real through strategies 


4 In other words, the relationship between structural location (where the text is pro- 
duced) and representation (the power effects of the text) 1s not predetermined. 

46 A project that analyzes fractured audience responses to the film within India and Britain 
is an important endeavor but is not relevant to the theoretical or methodological project of 
this article. Such a project is currently being carried out by Shohim Ghosh. Ghosh 1996 has 
and in reviews in Europe. 
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of representation — strategies that are always contingent on the form of 
representation, the context of reading, and the tactics of rhetoricity de- 
ployed in the texts. 


Consuming “Indla‘’s Bandit Queen”: Transforming modernist 
authenticity Into cultural capital In a postmodern age 

In her essay “Where Have All the Natives Gone?” (1993b), Rey Chow 
analyzes a series of discursive and textual forms that attempt to recuperate 
an originary authentic subject who can escape the structure of imperialist 
discourse but instead result in the re/production of the objectified figure 
of the “native” other. Chow examines Malek Alloula’s book The Colonial 
Harem, which attempts to produce an anti-imperialist narrative through 
the presentation of a series of postcards of Algerian women that the French 
had sent home during the colonial period. While Chow acknowledges that 
Alloula’s point is to mark the French colonial construction of the Oriental 
woman, she argues that “because Alloula is intent on capturing the essence 
of the colonizer’s discourse as a way to retaliate against his enemy, his own 
discourse coincides much more closely with the enemy’s than with the 
woman's” (40). Her discussion raises critical questions regarding the politi- 
cal implications of wimessing and redepicting forms of power and domi- 
nation that apply to the production, commodification, and distribution of 
Phoolan Devi's life history through film and autobiography. Such ques- 
tions are further complicated by the complexities involved in an analysis of 
the politics of representing the subaltern woman in a global context of 
multinational cultural production. 

These questions do not signal a call to return to a romanticized notion 
that presumes that the subaltern woman must speak her own voice and 
represent herself but ask instead to contextualize depictions of the “real” 
stories of subaltern oppression within international relations of power that 
unfold through complex circuits of the production and consumption of 
the “Third World subaltern woman.” Recent research has begun to analyze 
the power effects of the recent rise in consumer demand for the “real” 
stories of Third World women in the forms of testimonials, autobiogra- 
phies, and documentary film (Itinh 1991; Grewal and Kaplan 1994). The 
production of the figure of India’s bandit queen provides a significant site 
for an interrogation of the production and consumption of the modernist 
authenticity of the “Third World subaltern woman” within the shifting, 
fragmented, and destabilized moment of postmodennity in late-capitalist 
nation-states in the “West.” I am deliberately deploying the categories 
“West” and “Third World” in order to foreground the trans/national rela- 
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tionships of power that have governed these constructions. My point is 
to demonstrate the contradictory power effects of representations without 
blurring the material historical processes of colonization that have gov- 
erned relations between First and Third Worlds (Said 1978; Spivak 1988; 
Mohanty 1991). My analysis suggests that these processes are marked by 
three critical characteristics: (1) a process of collaboration that simultane- 
ously marks and secks to erase relations of power between First and Third 
Worlds, (2) a production of a binary opposition between the modern and 
the traditional, one that temporally places the Third World outside of the 
historical moment of postmodemnity in the West, and (3) moments of sub- 
version within such textual forms that may disrupt or complicate these 
ons. 

The film Bandit Queen and the autobiography I, Phoolen Devi represent 
in different ways a collaborative project between First and Third Worlds.” 
While Bandit Quesn was funded and produced by a British television com- 
pany, the film cannot easily be classified as a “British film” since it was 
directed, produced, and shot in India with an all-Indian cast.'* The auto- 
biography I, Phoolan Devi was written on the basis of Phoolan Devi’ oral 
narration of her life story. The text was translated and written by two col- 
laborators since Phoolan Devi is nonliterate and does not speak English. 
The translation and writing of Phoolan Devs life story occur through a 
form of collaboration that defies a clear-cut classification of the book as 
cither “Western” or “Indian” I want to suggest, following the work of 
Trinh T. Minh-ha, that this very mark of collaboration, which appears ini- 
tially to interrupt the First World/Third World binary, is a central means 
for the production and consumption of a modernist Third World authen- 
ticity. As Thinh argues, “Factual authenticity relies heavily on the Other's 
words and testimony. To authenticate a work, it becomes therefore most 


pretation could cast this as an intrinsic sign of authenticity or subversive hybridity. Recent 
authorship as an experimental subversive strategy. During the course of this article, my discus- 
the material basis of such collaborative process. Sec Behar 1993 for a complex discussion of 
such issues. Note also that in the case of the film Bendit Queen, the British production com- 
pany Channel IV retuned joint control with Shekhar Kapar over the film’s content. In this 
is often indirect or implicit. 

13 Purthermore, the scnipt was co-wntten by Mala Sen, Phoolan Devrs biographer 
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important to prove or make evident how this Other has participated in the 
making of his/her own image” (1991, 67). The publisher’s note at the end 
of Phoolan Devis autobiography states that she signed cach page of the 
book manuscript in order to verify and authenticate its truth. This process 
conforms to the kind of testimonial literature that, Carr argues, “tracks the 
international flow of capital, First World/Third World relations and the 
locus of the borderland of the testimonial” (1994, 157).1° However, 
the production and extraction of value through the commodification of 
Phoolan Devi’ life story in the postcolonial period departs from the ways 
in which colonial discourses constructed the Other. While in the colonial 
period the French postcards that Alloula compiles presented an objectified 
view of a silent native woman,” in the postcolonial period the native subal- 
tern woman must not only speak her own voice but also be seen speaking 
in her voice (Trinh 1991). Oral testimony and visual spectacle function 
together in the production of an authentic, realist representation of the 
“Third World subaltern woman.” Furthermore, the establishment of a col- 
laborative relationship of material production legitimizes this voice in two 
ways. First, a clear collaboration that can be traced back to India consoli- 
dates the local and particular authenticity of the text. Second, an acknowl- 
edgment of the boundaries of the Indian nation-state subtly conceals the 
possibility of a neocolonial relationship that might lurk beneath the collab- 
oration. Phoolan Devi cannot be transformed simply into the bandit 
queen, she must be represented as India’s bandit queen.?! 

Although the collaboration between First and Third Worlds in making 
Bandit Queen signifies the production of and desire for a Third World au- 
thenticity, the relationships of power inherent in this collaboration are not 
limited to the material relations of production. They are also simultane- 
ously recoded by strategies of representation. Such representational strate- 
gies require the measure of Third World authenticity to signify a form 
of difference as otherness. However, this difference can only be produced 
through an implicit sameness between First and Third Worlds, one that 
rests on a set of shared humanistic, universal values. This sameness in 
difference unfolds in the film Bandit Queen through the deployment of 
images of the modern and the traditional. My aim here is not merely to 


* Note that Phoolan Devra location in many ways corresponds to Anzakdtia’s 1987 con- 
ception of the borderland stnce the intersections among caste, class, and gender place her at 
the margins and in-between spaces of Indian society. 

™ See also Spivak 1988 and Visweswaran 1994 for discussions of the ways in which si- 
lence becomes the marker of the colonial subalrem woman. 

7 Sec Jameson 1986 and Ahmad 1987 for an exchange regarding the ways in which West- 
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rehearse a deconstruction of the modemity/tradition binary but to demon- 
strate how the deployment of “difference? in the film serves to recode 
trans/national relationships of power. The film casts cultural tradition as 
the force that explains the caste and gender oppression Phoolan Devi en- 
dures and marks this oppression as peculiarly Indian and “different” from 
the West. Meanwhile, the film continually juxtaposes this tradition with 
more familiar images that link Indian society with a failed attempt to repro- 
duce universalistic narratives of democracy and modernity. While the same- 
ness of Indian society is marked by such narratives of progress, this same- 
ness is always constructed through difference as otherness (culture) and 
difference as inferiority (failed modernity).” 

Bandit Queen casts Phoolan’s life story in terms of the problem of “In- 
dian culture” through a series of images that portray the intersection be- 
tween caste and patriarchy in the everyday life of rural north India. The 
film attempts to present an incisive indictment of the reproduction of caste 
and gender hierarchies in a series of social institutions including marriage 
and family, community life, state (in the form of the local village govern- 
ment and police), and even the political structure of the dacoit gangs in 
the north Indian state of Uttar Pradesh. However, Kapur’s depiction inad- 
vertently draws its explanatory power of such social hierarchies from an 
essentialized conception of Indian tradition. The film highlights particular 
forms of traditional culture such as Phoolan Devi'’s child marriage, caste- 
based segregation,” and passive villagers, which conform well with the 
Western imagination of oppressive Indian traditions (Mani 1989). The 
film juxtaposes such hierarchies with an individualized view of Phoolan 
Dew? rebelliousness. While the film casts Phoolan Devi as a heroic woman 
striving against her culture, the audience is not provided with any context 
in which to place Phoolan Dev?s actions; her rebelliousness is depicted as 
an aberration within a society that otherwise consists of active oppressors 
and passive victims. 

The difference of gender and caste that marks the boundaries between 
First and Third Worlds in Bandit Queen is also carefully constructed 
through a framework of sameness that can be used to measure Indian soci- 
ety against the West. This sameness rests on a familiar narrative of moder- 
nity that is juxtaposed with the representation of “tradition” in the film. 
Images of idyllic rural scenery and the rough savage scenes of the ravines 


2 See Trinh 1989 for discussion of how difference 1s deployed in ways that re/produce 
hierarchies of power 

See Appadura 1988 for a discussion of the ways in which caste has been constructed 
as an ementialized marker of social organization and hierarchy in India 
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and desert where Phoolan Devi and other members of the dacoits are in 
hiding are juxtaposed with stereotypical urban images of crowds and 
chaos. Shots of Phoolan Devi bringing her lover and gang leader Vikram 
to a doctor in Kanpur, one of the major cities in Uttar Pradesh, present a 
chaotic city in the middle of a public festival with burgeoning crowds and 
blaring music being played by a marching band. Moreover, the film also 
presents images that do not merely serve as signifiers of the modern en- 
croaching on a traditional India but as markers of a failed modernity. For 
instance, all characters representing the modern Indian nation-state, rang- 
ing from policemen to doctors to state government officials, are depicted 
as violent or corrupt. Phoolan Devi is raped by policemen, the doctor who 
treats Vikram asks for a bribe in order to pay for his daughter’s dowry, and 
the politicians and government officials link their plans to allow Phoolan 
Devi to surrender alive to the fact that the lower castes vote. These images 
serve two related functions in the film. First, they serve as signifiers of 
modernity and democracy that are familiar to Western audiences and there- 
fore facilitate the process of translation of Phoolan Devs “Indian” experi- 
ence into a language comprehensible to Western audiences. Second, the 
association of such images with corruption and violence clearly projects an 
Indian modernity marked by failure; that is, a failure to achieve Western 
standards of progress and democracy. This mark of failure brings us back 
to the circulation of cultural capital encoded within relationships of power 
between First and Third Words, which I have argued shapes the interna- 
tional production and consumption of India’s bandit queen. The film does 
not merely produce an Indian otherness (the traditional) that is dissociated 
from the West but implicitly reproduces a relationship between India and 
the West by presenting Indian modernity as a measure of inferiority and 
failure 


The failure of Indian modernity and democracy has specific political im- 
plications within the context of the British production and consumption 
of the film given the historical relationship of colonialism. In the world of 
Bandit Queen, Phoolan Devi is trapped by a nation that has neither been 
able to discard the remnants of its oppressive cultural traditions nor been 
able to live up to the modern democratic institutions and traditions that 
India inherited through the legacies of colonialism. This double bind is 
depicted in the film by a visual strategy that denotes critical stages of devas- 
tation in Phoolan Devi% life by images of travel The pull of tradition is 
marked by Phoolan Devi being forcibly taken away on a boat shot against 
idyllic images of village India. For example, a joumey by boat signifies the 
first tragic event in the film as Phoolan Devi is taken away from her home 
by her husband. Later in the film when Phoolan Devi is kidnapped by an 
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upper-caste dacoit, she is beaten and taken by boat to the village of Behmai 
where she is gang-raped and paraded naked in front of the entire village in 
a public demonstration of the brutal, violent reprisal for Phoolan Devi's 
transgression of caste and gender hierarchies. Meanwhile, such rurally 
based images of travel are juxtaposed with shots of a speeding train, a clas- 
sic symbol of modemity, that signify the force of the modern nation-state 
weighing against Phoolan Devi. A shot of the train prefigures a scene in 
which Phoolan Devi is arrested and raped by the police in her village after 
she is falsely accused by the village district head of burglary. Later in the 
film, when Phoolan Devi’s own gang is being hunted down with the full 
scale of the state government, the shot preceding her surrender to the gov- 
ernment is marked by her lying in a crumpled state by the tracks as a train 
passes by. Such images of movement, whether “regressive” as Phoolan 
Devi is captured and taken by boat back to the confines of oppressive caste 
and gender traditions or “progressive” as the train marks the coercive recu- 
peration of Phoolan Devi by the Indian nation-state, frame Phoolan Devi 
as a nonconsenting victim of the modern and the traditional. These move- 
ments, backward in time into the world of repressive tradition or forward 
into the chronological narrative of a violent, corrupt nation-state, are cast 
into a singular timeless model of violence and failure. 

My analysis suggests that the transformation of difference into oth- 
erness and inferiority is linked not merely through the content of the im- 
ages that Kapur deploys but also through the form of these depictions. The 
binary oppositions such as the modern/traditional, difference/sameness, 
and First World/Third World are specifically constructed and managed 
through a trope that interweaves a politics of gender with the visualization 
of violence. Mainstream Western representations in film, television, and 
newspapers have a long history of representing the “Third World” as a 
site of violence and disorder — whether in relation to ancient primordial 
religious, tribal, and ethnic conflicts or revolution or state repression. 
Such images link the production and consumption of a “Third World” 
authenticity to the spectacle of violence. The violent, disordered, and re- 
pressive “Third World” is thus juxtaposed against the civilized, orderly, 
democratic “West? As Chow has argued in her discussion of U.S. represen- 
tations of the Tiananmen Square massacre, this is the “cross-cultural syn- 
drome in which the ‘Third World? as the site of the ‘raw’ material, that is, 
‘monstrosity,’ is produced for the surplus-value of spectacle, entertainment 
and spiritual enrichment for the ‘First World’” (1991, 84). Chow’s sugges- 
tion in this analysis that we confront “the complicity of our technology, 


See Chow 1991. 
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which does much more than enable us to ‘sec’” (83), points to the ways in 
which the realist form in cinematic representations can be located histori- 
cally within the wider genre of the ethnographic film that reproduced rela- 
tions of race and colonialism through representations of the “primitive,” 
“savage,” and “native” (Rony 1996). Bandit Queen, of course, to some 
extent, reworks this genre since the depiction of violent rape also fore- 
grounds personalized injury that may invoke empathy. Nevertheless, there 
is an interesting parallel between the empathy presumed between anthro- 
pologist and “native” on the one hand and audience and victimized subal- 
tern on the other; more significant, in both cases empathy is not inconsis- 
tent with the power-laden questions of the context I am foregrounding. 
The convergence of specific strategies of representation in the film, the 
historical tradition of the genre of the ethnographic film, and the political 
economy of the production and consumption of texts impel Bandit Queen 
to recodify power-laden boundaries between the First and Third Worlds.” 

Such processes are of particular significance for feminist analysis when 
the spectacle consists of the image of violence against the “subaltern Third 
World woman.” I am suggesting that a feminist project of representing 
violence against women contains within it the potential for reinvoking ori- 
entalist narratives, in particular, by marking the “Third World” as the natu- 
ralized site of an unrestrained violence.” In Bandit Queen, the representa- 
tion of rape results in a gendered transformation of the Third World into 
a spectacle of violence. Recent feminist research has demonstrated the ways 
in which the construction of the paradigm of Third World woman as vic- 
tim serves as the means for the production of a colonial relationship be- 
tween First and Third Worlds (Mohanty 1991). Building on this research, 
I argue that such power effects of textual representations are produced not 
just through representations of Third World women but also through par- 
ticular constructions of Third World men and masculinities. The construc- 
tion of sexual difference through the deployment of particular meanings 
of masculinity provides a central mechanism for the articulation of oth- 


Such questions regarding cinematic form have also been addressed in relation to the 
category of gender. See Kaplan 1983. This raises importent questions for future research 
regarding the parallels and intersections among the spectacle of race, the spectacle of woman, 
and “woman of color” 

% Such categories thus contmue to have salience in cultural analysis (even while we decon- 
struct them) not merely as analytical tools but becanise they are reproduced through practices 
of cultural production. 

Such processes are not of course only linked to the Third Word. For instance, consider 
the racialized, gendered politics of images of black men and the polttics of lynching in the 
United States. See Hall 1983. 
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emess and inferiority of the Third World. In Bandit Queen, the oppression 
of tradition and the failure of modernity in contemporary India are trans- 
lated through the representation of the intrinsic violence and abnormality 
of Indian masculinity. Consider the parameters of “good” and “bad” mas- 
culinity portrayed in the film. The “bad” men in the film are cither violent 
rapists (upper-caste men, dacoits, police) or weak, passive characters such 
as the rural villagers who consent to such violence. Meanwhile, the “good” 
masculine figures are depicted through two characters in the film. The first, 
Phoolan Devi’s lover Vikram, is a dacoit who has transgressed the bound- 
aries of the normal in Indian society. The second, Phoolan Devi’s cousin, 
who helps her at points of crisis in her life, is presented as a bumbling, 
comic character. More significant, he embodies a deficient masculinity be- 
cause he can neither fulfill his traditional role as patriarchal figure (he is 
bullied by both his wife and Phoolan Devi) nor save Phoolan Devi.” My 
reading of Bandit Queen shows how a critique of an oppressive culture 
based on gender and caste hierarchy recodes colonial constructions of oth- 
emiess and inferiority. The interpretation I have presented presumes an au- 
dience located within the West. The effects of textual power of the film 
shift in important ways when contextualized within hegemonic national 
discourses in the contemporary Indian bourgeois public sphere. 


Disrupting the national bourgeols public sphere: Sexuality, 
representation, and middle-class morality In india 

The distribution and release of Bandit Queen resulted in a sharp public de- 
bate centered on the representation of rape in the film. The film presents five 
incidences of rape in increasing degrees of graphic depiction of violence, 
beginning with the rape of the eleven-year-old Phoolan Devi and culminat- 
ing with an extended scene of the gang rape of Phoolan Devi in Behmai 
village. Kapur’s use of nudity in representing the rapes is particularly un- 
usual in the context of existing genres of popular Hindi and regional cin- 
ema.” The controversy surrounding this representation was exacerbated by 
Phoolan Devis attempt to stop the film from being screened in India. Her 
motives were interpreted and represented through widely varying media re- 
ports and speculations, ranging from whether Phoolan Devi had been paid 
enough for the film to whether she had been sufficiently consulted during 
the production of the film. A leading Indian feminist writer, Arundhati 


™ For a historical discusmon of such colonial ideologies of masculinity, see Stoler 1991. 
” Popular films do pot generally depict nudity and until recently did not depict explicit 
l intimacy, nduding kissi 
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Roy, charged Kapur with not consulting Phoolan Devi about the film’s 
representation of her life (1994). A central trope of these discussions was 
Phoolan Devi’ reported opposition to the graphic portrayal of the rapes 
as well as her opposition to ways the film distorted facts of her life (for 
instance, by portraying her as the dacoit Vikram’s lover). These contesta- 
tions were further complicated by the Indian state’s attempt to censor the 
film because it contained nudity. Following the film’s release, the contro- 
versy continued, as reports of male audiences cheering during the rape 
scenes circulated in television and newspaper reports.” Yet, at the same 
time, the film was screened with special showings for women-only audi- 
ences, opening up spaces for the production of a women’s public sphere.” 

Within the context of the national debate over Bandit Queen in India, I 
argue that the film produced a set of contradictory effects that both dis- 
rupted particular hegemonic social codes regarding sexuality and rape 
within the Indian bourgeois public sphere and reproduced relationships of 
power that re/colonized Phoolan Devi through the appropriation of her 
life experiences. In response to the controversy over his representations of 
rape, Kapur argued that his intention had been to represent rape as a non- 
sexual act without any hint of sensuality." For instance, in the graphic de- 
piction of Phoolan Devi being raped by the upper-caste dacoit Babu Gujjar, 
the rape is presented in daylight and the only nudity shown involves the 
male actor. Kapur argued that although the actual rape had taken place at 
night he depicted the scene in daylight to avoid any sensual connotations 
associated with darkness or nighttime. Furthermore, none of the rape 
scenes depicts any female nudity; the only nude shot of the actress playing 
Phoolan Devi is the scene of the incident when Phoolan Devi is paraded 
naked in Behmai village after she is gang-raped. Kapur’s representation de- 
Parts significantly from images of rape usually presented in popular Hindi 
films. Although rape scenes frequently occur in popular film, they are gen- 
erally highly sexualized representations even though they do not include 
nudity. Typically, the film’s hero rescues the heroine from assault. The suc- 
cessive rapes in Bandit Queen form a narrative of spiraling violence. The 
last incident of the gang rape depicts Phoolan Devi beaten until she is 
barely recognizable and unable to speak. The representation of rape as a 


™ Such reports were often tinged with particular class narratives and the deployment of 
stereotypes of “uncivilized” working-class men who cheered at such violence. 

= Such special screenings are not new or unique to Bamait Queen and can be traced back 
histocically to the early twentieth century. See Vasudevan 1995. 

” All references to Kapur’s perspective are besed on a televised interview, which was aired 
on the interview program “In Focus” Home TV channel, India, June 10, 1996. 
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brutal act of violence disrupts public silence on rape and violence against 
women in India. This disruption is particularly significant given the ways 
in which public outcries over rape are usually constructed in terms of the 
loss of honor of the victim and her community (Kumar 1993). The film, 
in contrast, presents a disturbing vision of the violence the woman herself 
experiences. Although for Western audiences Bandit Queen reproduces the 
trans/national power effects in conforming to realist strategies of represen- 
tation, within the national context of India, the film breaks from the con- 
ventional strategies of popular films."* The strategies of representation de- 
ployed in Bandit Queen contain counterhegemonic moments when viewed 
in the context of the Indian national public sphere. 

The counterhegemonic effects of Bandit Queen in the Indian public 
sphere are reinforced by the film’s representation of rape within a discursive 
framework that interprets violence against women in terms of the inter- 
sections of caste and gender. The film presents a series of images in which 
upper-caste men in Phoolan Devis village make remarks that interpret her 
act of leaving her husband as a sign of her sexual availability and promiscu- 
ity. Indeed, these scenes set the stage for the events leading to the first rape 
of Phoolan Devi after she has run away from her husband, setting in mo- 
tion the subsequent events in her life. The film’s narrative interprets Phoo- 
lan Devrs final transgression of the law as the bandit queen as stemming 
from the violent reprisals she faced because of her transgressions of gender 
and caste boundaries. In doing so, the film interrupts the naturalization of 
caste and gender boundaries within contemporary India. For instance, the 
film calls attention to the ways in which single women are constructed as 
a sexual and social threat to the moral and social order within India (Fer- 
nandes 1997b). Kapur’s representation also demonstrates that the con- 
struction of the boundaries of gender is always contingent on the politics 
of caste. Phoolan Devi is repeatedly assaulted not just because she has de- 
fied hegemonic social norms by leaving her husband but because of a caste- 
based construction of sexual accessibility where upper-caste men often as- 
sert violent sexual access to lower-caste women. Such counterhegemonic 
effects of the film are also produced by a different subversion of sexual 
codes in a scene in which Phoolan Devi takes the sexual initiative with 
her lover, Vikram. The image portrays Phoolan Devi positioned on top 
of Vikram, making love to him in a sexually assertive manner. As several 


™ Note that the film also presents a gendered reworking of a significant genre of popular 
tions of male dacoits or the male working-class hero who transgresecs the law. 
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Indian feminists have argued, the scene represents a positive portrayal 
of Phoolan Devi’s sexuality, one that moves beyond rape, violence, and 
victimhood.™ 

These counterhegemonic possibilities subvert a common narrative link- 
ing the middle classes, their consumption practices of cultural forms such 
as films, and the Indian nation-state. Recent scholars and media critics in 
India have begun to call attention to the way in which cinema as “an insti- 
tution of modernity” plays a central role in the nationalist imagination 
(Vasudevan 1995, 2809). Tejaswini Niranjana, for instance, has argued 
that recent popular films have begun to cultivate “an audience primarily 
composed of the newly articulate, assertive and self-confident middle class 
that is also claiming for itself the spaces of nation and secularism premised 
on Hindutva” (1994, 79). Niranjana links the production of this new 
middle-class audience to several interwoven political processes. On one 
level, the middle classes are presented in a celebratory fashion invoking 
images of new lifestyles and consumption practices associated with recent 
policies of economic liberalization in India (Niranjana 1994; Fernandes, 
in press). On another level, the “‘ordinary’ middle class person is suddenly 
inserted into a national conflict” and is then projected as the means for 
restoring or recuperating the modern, secular Indian nation-state (Niran- 
jana 1994, 79). In this process, the future of “India” is reimagined through 
a lens that rests on the interwoven paradigms of modernity, nationalism, 
state power, and consumer capitalism. 

Kapur’s Bøndit Queen contests such narratives in a number of complex 
ways. The film disrupts the production of new hegemonic public cultural 
images of India’s successful transformation into a consumer capitalist 
nation competing in a global economy (Fernandes, in press). By fore- 
grounding economic and caste inequalities in rural areas in Uttar Pradesh, 
the film in effect disrupts the narrative that assumes the Indian nation has 
in fact modernized and is now synonymous with the urban middle classes. 
Bandit Queen marks the social fragments that have historically been ex- 
cluded from the Indian nation as materially and temporally present within 
the “new” liberalizing Indian nation. 

The film produces another narrative that is counterhegemonic in the 
Indian national context: the means for social justice in the film lie beyond 
the boundaries of the legal democratic institutions (such as the courts and 
police) of the Indian state. With this narrative, the film departs from the 
conventional genre of popular crime films that, as Ravi Vasudevan argues, 


™ For strong critical reviews, sec Kishwar 1994 and Roy 1994. 
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invoke middle-class anxieties regarding crime yet contain these anxieties in 
an “acceptable narrative of nationalist inspiration, familial re-location and 
class reproduction” (1995, 2813). Phoolan Devi is unable to receive justice 
through such instruments of India’s democracy. The intersections of caste, 
class, and gender hierarchy produce a situation in which social justice is 
contingent on Phoolan Devi’s transformation into an “outlaw” (Ghosh 
1996). In effect, justice and democracy ironically become two poles of a 
binary opposition. 

While Bands Queen subverts hegemonic social codes in contemporary 
India in many ways, the films oppositional endeavor nevertheless raises 
unsettling questions regarding Phoolan Devi’s own location in relation to 
the representation. The fact that Phoolan Devi attempted to prevent the 
screening of the film in India raises the question of whether Kapur’s count- 
echegemonic strategies of representation inadvertently re/colonize Phoo- 
lan Devi and position her within new hierarchies of power. Such questions 
require a focus on Phoolan Devs location and agency within the politics 
of representation. I consider these issues below by juxtaposing the film 
with the depiction of Phoolan Devis life in the testimonial I, Phoolan Devi. 


Agency, authenticity, and Intersectionality 
Phoolan Devrs effort to block the film’s screening cannot be understood 
simply as a form of consent to the existing silence on rape in the hegemonic 
public sphere in India. On the contrary, her opposition to the film signals 
significant paradoxes in the representation of violence against women and 
the dangers of reproducing a paradigm of victimhood through this repre- 
sentation. The film’s emphasis on rape shifts Phoolan Devi from a legend- 
ary figure within the Indian context—a woman dacoit, both heroic and 
notorious, who stole from the rich and distributed wealth to the poor— 
to the status of a rape victim. The film’s presentation of rape as an explana- 
tion for Phoolan Devi’s transformation into an outlaw transforms rape into 
the sole motivation for her subsequent actions. This presents a sharp con- 
trast to the autobiography, which deals at length with a complex concep- 
tion of social justice that motivated Phoolan Devi’s numerous raids on vari- 
ous villages. In her vision of justice, resistance was not merely a retaliation 
against her own personal experiences of violence but also against the ex- 
ploitation of lower-caste villagers by upper-caste landlords. Consider, for 
instance, the following passage, which begins with Phoolan Devi describ- 
ing her method of castrating men who were rumored to have raped lower- 
caste women. 
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I heard it often enough. 

Thars why, whenever I heard it, I crushed the serpent they used 
to oriire women: Lidisrpcmbered chem, TE was my vengeincs, and 
the vengeance of all women. 

In the villages of my region there was no justice other than the 
lathi (stick), where mallabs (boatmen caste) were the slaves of the 
thaksrs (landowning caste), I dealt out justice. “Who stole from you? 
Who beat you? Who took your food? Who said you couldn't use the 
well? Who stole your cattle? Who raped your daughter or your sister 
or your wife?” The guilty one was brought before my court. He was 
forced to suffer what he had made others suffer. (370) 


In contrast, in the film the only depiction of social justice that does not 
involve Phoolan Devis own personal revenge against men who raped her 
is a scene in which Phoolan Devi gives a small girl a necklace for her dowry 
during a raid on a village. The film individualizes Phoolan Dev?s concep- 
tion of social justice by casting it within a singular personalized narrative 
of rape and revenge. Ironically, Bendit Queen in its attempt to call for social 
Justice by revealing the brutal gender- and caste-based violence of rape does 
so by silencing Phoolan Devi’s own vision of social justice. 

My intention in juxtaposing the film and autobiography is not to argue 
that the autobiography presents us with an unmediated access to the truth 
of Phoolan Devi’s life. Autobiography is a situated and negotiated text that 
is constructed through particular strategies of representation. Certainly, as 
recent research has demonstrated, the decentering of a universalistic West- 
em male subject through autobiography does not serve as a self-evident 
or transparent means of decolonization but may produce contradictory 
effects. As Sidonie Smith and Julia Watson argue, “On the one hand, the 
very taking-up-of-the-autobiographical transports the colonial subject into 
the territory of the “universal? subject and thus promises a culturally em- 
leged narratives can secure cultural recognition for the subject. On the 
other hand, entry into the territory of traditional autobiography implicates 
the speaker in a potentially recuperative performance, one that might re- 
produce and re/present the colonizer’s figure in negation” (1992, xix). 
Such contradictions are particularly acute when the autobiography in ques- 
tion is characterized by the hierarchies of power inherent in trans/national 
relations of the translation, production, and consumption of Third World 
texts. 

I, Phoolan Devi lies in an intermediary space between the genres of auto- 
biography and testimonio. While the book is marketed as an autobiogra- 
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phy, it is in practice created through methods closer to the testimonial 
form. During the remainder of the article, I refer to the book as a testimo- 
nio in order to emphasize the contestatory nature of the representation 
contained within the autobiography. The book was based on taped oral 
narratives that were translated and transcribed by the books editors. The 
book provides no detailed information on the methodological practices 
used. Readers do not know, for instance, how the editors selected events 
or made decisions on the order of the narrative, whether all of the tapes 
were transcribed, what the nature of Phoolan Devi's input was in the edito- 
rial process, or what the interaction between Phoolan Devi and the editors 
was during the interviews. Unlike I, Rigoberta Menchú, Phoolan Devrs tes- 
timonio does not contain a formal introduction by the transcribers/editors 
nor does the reader have any information on the background of these “wit- 
nesses” of Phoolan Devis experiences. The book merely notes that each 
page was read out to Phoolan Devi and signed by her. This designation 
of Phoolan Devi’s consent, nevertheless, only emphasizes the constructed 
nature of the autobiography. This textual representation of Phoolan Devis 
life history, positioned between the genres of testimonio, autobiography, 
and ethnographic interview, highlights the performative nature of all repre- 
sentations of the “real? Meanwhile, this liminality of form also demon- 
strates the contradictory processes of the commodification of Third World 
women’s testimonials (Carr 1994), on the one hand, and the transgressive 
potential of testimonio, on the other (Beverly 1993). The classification of 
Phoolan Devs testimonio attempts to contain the representation of her 
life experiences within the more conventional, individualized form of the 
autobiography. However, Phoolan Devis presentation of her experiences 
in relation to wider structural forms of oppression and to the experiences 
of marginalization of lower-caste and lower-class men and women from 
her community disrupts this containment. John Beverly argues that “testi- 
monio is an affirmation of the authority of a single speaking subject, even 
of personal awareness and growth, but it cannot affirm a self-identity that 
is separate from a group or class situation marked by marginalization, 
oppression and struggle. If it does this, it ceases to be testimonio and 
becomes in effect autobiography” (1993, 83). I, Phoolan Devi transgresses 
the autobiographical and in the process demonstrates that trans/national 
materially based structures of the production and consumption of texts do 
not predetermine the power effects of such textual forms. Thus, while the 


* Contrast this to the careful strategies of representation in Ruth Behar’s Thenslated 
Woman, patticularty in relation to the ways m which Behar makes explicit her role as a (privi- 
leged) witness. 
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“autobiography” circulates in the same trans/national circuit of power as 
the film, the power effects of the representation are not identical. 

Particular narratives in the testimonio J, Phoolan Devi disrupt binaries 
such as modern versus traditional or oppressor versus victim that the film 
reinforces. For example, scenes in the testimonio contextualize Phoolan 
Devi’s resistance in relation to her mother’s actions and in relation to Phoo- 
Jan Devis own vision of social justice. This contextualization interrupts the 
process of commodification and consumption of Phoolan Devi’ life as an 
individualized resistance set against a singularly oppressive culture. Phoo- 
lan Devi’s words in the book, “I was born with my mother’s anger” (1996, 
11), for instance, move the reader away from an individualized vision of 
Phoolan Devi’s rebellion and compel the reader to view the rebellion in 
relation to her mother’s struggles with and critical consciousness of the 
socioeconomic hierarchies in her everyday rural life. Such forms of rebel- 
lion provide a contrast to the film’s presentation of social oppression as a 
static feature of Indian culture. 

Consider another contrast between the film and testimonio. The film 
begins its narration of Phoolan Devi’ story with her parents’ negotiations 
of her marriage at the age of eleven to a man three times her age. The 
negotiations and arrangement present a bleak picture of a hopelessly patri- 
archal family structure. Phoolan Devi’s father takes the role of negotiating 
the arrangements while her mother for the most part stands on the side- 
lines, watching sadly and silently. Phoolan Devi’s father protests weakly 
that she is too young to be taken by her future husband, Putti Lal, but her 
father gives in since he has already paid a bride price for her marriage. 
Phoolan Devi is then taken to her husband’s house where she is raped while 
her mother-in-law stands outside listening passively to her screams. The 
childhood rape scene is presented before the opening credits of the film 
and serves as the foundation for the events that unfold in the film’s chro- 
nology of Phoolan Devis adult life. As with the film, the testimonio also 
opens with a short description of the rape of eleven-year-old Phoolan Devi. 
However, the early chapters of the testimonio contextualize the events 
leading to the rape in ways that disrupt essentialized notions of a static 
Indian tradition. The testimonio clearly suggests that Putti LaPs insistence 
on taking Phoolan Devi away at the age of eleven was a violation of cus- 
tomary practice and, therefore, of Indian tradition. Phoolan Devi states, 
for instance, that she was told at her wedding that she would leave with 
her husband in three or four years (65), and she indicates that her older 
sister did not leave for her husband’s village until the age of sixteen (73). 

The representation of Phoolan Devi’s childhood years and family life 
presents a striking contrast to the film’s depiction of her parental family 
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structure. In contrast to the film’s images of Phoolan Devi’s silent mother, 
the testimonio weaves a narrative that presents her mother as a dominant 
force within the family while her father appears as a passive, weak-willed 
man who consents to his subjugated social status. Phoolan Devi describes 
an incident where she is beaten by the village Pradben (village district 
head) because she asked him for a mango. Phoolan Devis mother drags 
her to the Pradbes’s house where she screams at him in rage, “You think 
we bring children into the world just to be your slaves? Instead of hitting 
ber like that you should have just killed her! Go on kill her! Then she won't 
ask you for any more mangoes. Kill her if you want!’ When he came home 
and heard what happened, my father was ashamed. He said it was our duty 
to serve them. That was the way the world was” (11). While the testimonio 
implicates Phoolan Devi’s mother in the reproduction of gender hierarchy 
in certain ways (her mother laments the fact that she was bor a girl and 
warns her of the danger of female sexuality and the threat of rape), this is 
complicated by her mother’s resistance. At one point, for instance, Phoolan 
Devi describes her mother’s rejection of God and religion: “She never 
prayed like my father. She preferred to wail about the misfortunes God 
had sent her. ‘If he would even just give me enough food for all these 
girls. . . ? Once she took a little statue of one of the gods from our house 
and threw it down the village well” (12). These anecdotes illustrate contra- 
dictory moments in the creation of her mother’s social identity. On the one 
hand, Phoolan Devs mother articulates a form of gendered ideology as 
she copes with the economic consequences of bearing female children in a 
patriarchal society. On the other hand, her rejection of God simultaneously 
reflects a form of critical consciousness as she rejects a religious order that 
reproduces her caste location and provides no relief from her class-based 
poverty. In the process, the reader moves away from an assumption that 
rural Indian society is characterized by a naturalized form of consent to 
tradition. 

The testimonio disrupts particular hegemonic narratives not merely be- 
cause of a claim to authenticity through the voice of Phoolan Devi but 
because of specific types of strategies of representation. It is not simply the 
empirical fact of the first person narrative that is at issue here but the way in 
which the “I” is presented. The effectiveness of such representation centers 
around the ways in which the translated narrative of Phoolan Devi’s life 
presents her identity in terms of a complex, multilayered form, one that is 
emblematic of wider structural forms of social oppression. 

Throughout the book, Phoolan Devi’s narrative of oppression and resis- 
tance links social hierarchies within her village to the social relations be- 
tween landlords and landless peasants. She identifies the origins of her own 
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and her family’s problems as her uncle cheating her father out of his share 
of land because her uncle “wanted to be like the rich, like a thakwr” (51). 
In her description of her early childhood, her initial rebellions are targeted 
at her uncle and later her uncle’s son as she continually witnesses their 
ability to use money and upward mobility to cheat her family. It is at this 
point that Phoolan Devi begins to transgress gender boundaries by openly 
expressing her defiance against her uncle and cousin. In one such confron- 
tation with her cousin, she notes, “Mayadin [her cousin] was learning how 
to use the power he had inherited from his thieving father. And all the 
cowering dogs in the village had obeyed him. But he had been red with 
fury, he was sweating in his fresh clothes and I had seen his eyes blink with 
disbelief that I had dared to attack him in the absence of my father. I began 
to calm down as I thought about his embarrassment. It must have infuri- 
ated him. He must have thought that I took myself for the head of our 
household!” (58). This depiction of the unfolding relationship between 
class, caste, and gender differs from the film’s presentation of caste and 
gender hierarchy in important ways. By depicting her relatives’ attempts to 
improve their social location through land and money and illustrating the 
ways in which the lure of upward mobility produces class and status hierar- 
chies within Phoolan Devis extended family, the testimonio counters the 
notion of caste as a monolithic, unchanging hierarchy. 

. Phoolan Devis narrative is also distinctive in terms of her continual ref- 
erences to the complex articulation of the relationship between caste and 
class in the social relations of everyday life in her village. Her focus on the 
politics of class is significant not only because it adds another social cate- 
gory to her discussion of oppression but because the category of class dis- 
rupts any presumed naturalized boundary between the modern and the 
traditional. This narrative contests urban middle-class representations of 
rural India as traces of the premodern lingering within the modern con- 
sumer capitalist nation. Phoolan Devis discussion of the links between 
land ownership and caste highlight the economic bases of power, contra- 
dicting the notion that caste is a form of social distinction intrinsic to In- 
dian (Hindu) society. This complex articulation between class, caste, and 
gender resurfaces later in the testimonio in Phoolan Devi’s description of 
her vision of social justice, which, she argues, guided the raids she carried 
out on villages once she had formed her own band of dacoits. 

Phoolan Devis testimonio constructs her identity and experience 
through a narrative of oppression, agency, and resistance that reveals the 
complex relationship between caste, class, and gender in contemporary In- 
dian society. In contrast, Shohini Ghosh has presented an incisive analysis 
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of the ways in which Phoolan Devi’s agency is foreclosed in the film. Ghosh 
notes that Phoolan Devi’s empowerment is always dependent on male out- 
laws in the film so that “she is empowered only when she is ‘allowed’ em- 
powerment by the men around her” (1996, 159). More significantly, 
pointing to a “recurring pattern in the film where oppositional speech is 
punished repeatedly by assaults on the body,” Ghosh argues that “only 

remains her truly autonomous domain of agency and resistance.” 
In the film, Phoolan Dev?s speech is defiant yet her actions are individual- 
ized and are dependent on a masculine world; the material and “discursive 
displacements” (Pathak and Rajan 1992, 268) that produce her intersec- 
tional identity, in effect, also locate her in a position of disidentification 
(Alarcón 1990) either from the elites or from the masculine counterhege- 
monic dacoits. In contrast, in the testimonio, Phoolan Devi is able to rep- 
resent the interests of other marginalized members of her social world — 
her agency is thus contextualized within, and subversive of, material struc- 
tures of oppression; her interwoven identity of caste, class, and gender in 
this context serves as a potential source for wider social transformation. 
The testimonio reflects the “critical practice of outlaw genres” that attempt 
to “shift the subject of autobiography from the individual to a more un- 
stable collective entity” (Kaplan 1992, 134). 

I, Phoolan Devi is more effective than Bendit Queen in disrupting hege- 
monic relationships between power and resistance because of moments of 
subversion within the text that prevent a commodification of Phoolan 
Devi’s life into the figure of a victimized “Third World woman.” Such mo- 
ments allow the testimonio to interrupt the trans/national power relations 
that shape the translation, marketing, and consumption of the book. A 
striking example of this type of disruption is evident in Phoolan Devis 
response to the public’s desire to see her and capture her through visual 
representations. After her surrender to the police and state government, 
she vividly describes the pressure from the press as journalists continually 
attempted to photograph her and her resistance. She says, “I would charge 
at them and tear their cameras away from them. I hated being photo- 
graphed. Every time I heard the click of a camera, I turned into a tigress” 
(450). The most significant insight into the relationship between power 
and representation is perhaps captured in the short epilogue to the book, 
“I had seen all kinds of bandits. Assassins had tried to take my life, journal- 
ists had tried to get my story, movie directors had tried to capture me on 


% For an interesting interrogation of the notion “to speak is to become a subyect,” see 
Pathak and Rayan 1992, 26. 
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film. They all thought they could speak about me as though I didn’t exist, 
as though I still didn’t have any right to respect. The bandits had tried‘to 
torture my body, but the others tried to torture my spirit” (464). 


Conctusion 

I have argued for a practice of reading that focuses on the power effects of 
various strategies of representation rather than on a binary approach that 
either invokes or rejects representations of “the real” My analysis suggests 
that, although both the film and testimonio are products of collaborative 
processes between First and Third Worlds, which must be located within 
material relations of production, distribution, and consumption of Third 
World texts, the power effects of textual representation are not predeter- 
mined by such material relations. On the contrary, a trans/national perspec- 
tive necessitates a mode of interpretation that pays attention to the contin- 
gencies of context and audience. 

I have argued that while the film Bandit Queen reproduces hegemonic 
Western constructs of Indian society, its depiction of rape subverts particu- 
lar moral and social codes that govern the politics of sexuality in the Indian 
bourgeois public sphere. The depiction of the “reality” of Phoolan Devis 
experiences invokes different modalities of power and resistance that are 
contingent on tactics of rhetoricity, form, and context. I suggest that a 
trans/national feminist perspective on the representation of the Third 
World woman does not need to rest on a binary opposition between an 
authentic speaking subaltern or an unrecoverable subject lost in webs of 
power and domination. I have presented readings of representations of 
Phoolan Devi’s life experiences that both illustrate the trans/national mate- 
rial relationships of power that govern the circulation of texts and cultural 
meanings and also demonstrate that such material relations are not neces- 
sarily determinate in the last instance. Multinational productions of cul- 
tural texts are not intrinsically authentic or resistant because of their pre- 
sumed hybridity. However, they are also not unitary in the meanings and 
power effects they produce. As the film Bandit Queen demonstrates, such 
multinational cultural products do not just represent commodities for First 
World consumption but also circulate and intervene in complex and con- 
tradictory ways within the Third World context in question. 

A hypothetical situation in which both the film and autobiography had 
represented their translations of Phoolan Devi’s life as a partial or fictional- 
ized version may have moved us away from the commodification of au- 
thenticity but would not necessarily have shifted the threads of power and 
resistance in the representation and consumption of Phoolan Devi’ story. 
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My reading of India’s bandit queen suggests that in a consideration of 
binary oppositions between reality and fiction or truth and partiality, 
choosing one pole of the dichotomy will not in itself circumvent the prob- 
lem of power and representation. A rejection of the real in favor of fiction- 
alizing our accounts in film, ethnography, or biography will not, for in- 
stance, address questions of who is invoking the real, how it is invoked, 
and where it is invoked. Rather, as I have argued in this essay, a feminist 
analysis of the trans/national implications of the production, representa- 
tion, and consumption of the Third World text necessitates a shift from 
the “fact” of the (un)translatability of the “subaltern Third World woman” 
(that is, the question of whether she can speak) to questions of how she is 
being made to speak and in what context her speech is being heard. 
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Maureen Molloy 


Death and the Malden: The Feminine and the Nation 
In Recent New Zealand Films 


To worry or to smile, such is the choice when we are assailed by the 


— Kristeva 1991, 191 


Vancowver Swn, and no doubt many other newspapers, Ann Perry, mys- 

tery writer, formerly known as Juliet Marion Hulme, convicted at age 
sixteen of the murder of Honora Reiper, queried her sudden return to 
notoriety: “It never occurred to me,” she is reported as saying, “that forty 
years on . . . anyone would care anymore. . . . I really didn’t think it would 
surface again so long afterward. And if it did, it would be, you know, so 
what?” (Darton 1995, B1, 2). A disingenuous statement, perhaps, from 
someone who makes her living from writing about murder, but suggesting 
a serious question: Why not “So what”? What is it about this murder that 
so takes the imagination of a nation? Why this resonance “forty years on”? 
Why is it that this story has returned to haunt and titillate the New Zealand 
imaginary? How does it so resonate with the concerns of the present that 
it has become one of those recursive, repetitive moments in the recent 
narratives of the nation? 

By now most New Zealanders are (re)acquainted with the story — how 
in mid-June 1954 two fifteen-year-old girls took one of their mothers out 
to tea and, then, on an isolated path in Christchurch’s Victoria Park, beat 
her to death with a brick. The murder scandalized the country, brought 
the international press to New Zealand, and precipitated a crisis (or as 
some have argued a moral panic [Glazebrook 1978; Soler 1988; Lavalle 
1990]) around the issue of moral delinquency in the young. Within the 
last six years we have seen numerous articles in the popular press, a book 
(Glamuzina and Laurie 1991), a stage play (Forster 1992), a thesis (Kaye, 
n.d.), a oumber of academic articles (Molloy 1993 and this current rendi- 
tion), and a film, Heapenty Creatures, based on the murder. While writing 
this article I have had the uneasy feeling of feeding into the re-articulation 
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of a cultural symbolic for reasons I could not confidently identify and the 
effects of which I could not comfortably predict. I have had a sense of 
history folding in again on itself and an uneasiness about my writing this 
process, one of those moments in academic life when the force of the idea 
that we are spoken by culture comes, so to speak, home. 

If the reiterative telling of this murder brings unease, the production of 
two other films in close temporal proximity doubles this effect. Hespenty 
Creatsres (1994), the film based on the murder of Honora Reiper, is one 
of three New Zealand films that won unprecedented international acclaim 
in 1994 and 1995; the two others are The Piano (1993) and Once Were 
Warriors (1994).! These films have been greeted with a mixture of national 
pride and controversy, commensurate with the quality of their production 
and the nature of their subject matter. Superficially they are very different 
in style and story, but there are some common themes and images that are 
striking, even, one might say, uncanny. 

I read these films as narrating the nation, and simultaneously the femi- 
nine, in complex and contradictory, yet strikingly similar, ways. The narra- 
tive power of these films comes, at least in part, from their representations 
of the female and their, conscious or not, evocation of the uncanny themes 
of merging, doubling, and the strange and threatening within the home. 
In each film relations between mothers and daughters are central to the 
narrative. Further, in each the plot or character is built around a specific 
female creativity — be it fantasy, storytelling, or music making. Yet, the con- 
fusions of female relationships ultimately lead to violence and death, mut- 
ing or destroying the creative impulse. These fantasies of femininity are 
simultaneously narratives of nation. Each film appeals to a sense of nostal- 
gia for a more innocent time; in each a colonial or imperial power, explicit 
or implicit, is the source of violence, corruption, and loss. Each challenges 
the usual tropes of nationhood, displacing the young male hero, and the 
figure of woman as mute ground to be defended, with a fierce and active 
female creativity. Ultimately, however, that displacement is recouped by a 
violence that reiterates the disruptiveness of female sexuality. 


1 There has been great debate about whether The Pisne is a New Zealand film (due to the 
origins of rts director and most of its actors, its location, and its story) or an Australian film 
(due to the fact that its director, Jane Campion, is now resident in Australia and the film was 
funded partly by Austrahan moacy) or even a French film (again because of funding). I wrote 
the ocigmal draft of this artic while in Canada where some quasi-nationalistic credit was 
being chimed for the film because Anna Pacquin, who plays the daughter, was bom in the 
province of Bntish Columbsa. With due respect to a reviewer of this article who asserted that 
it “is an Australian film,” I would simply argue that, like the nationalisms thar are being 
underwmtten by these dams to ownership, the nationahty of the film us not something that 
can be objectively decided, and, for the purposes of thus article at least, The Prene can and will 
be considered a New Zealand film. 
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My unease with the striking resemblances among these configurations 
of female relationships, and with my own participation in their retelling, 
led me to Sigmund Freud’s article on the uncanny and the body of contem- 
porary theoretical writings that link the uncanny to the nation. In trying 
to understand the structure and effects of the films, I have also struggled 
with two theoretical conundra that this literature brings up. The first is 
the relationship between the feminine and the uncanny. As I explicate the 
meanings of the uncanny, it becomes clear that the uncanny has resonances 
of the feminine that are never fully dealt with either by Freud or by those 
later writers who exploit its implications for thinking about the nation. My 
argument, so simple in retrospect, is that the uncanny is the feminine, the 
doubling, merging, unbounded, archaic unpredictability neatly encapsulat- 
ing not the home, nor simply the mother’s body, but the problematic that 
the female presents to the Western notion of the unified bounded self It 
is neither surprising nor accidental that the uncanny has come to be the 
predominant rhetorical device for thinking the postcolonial globalized na- 
tion, nor that new configurations of the female-as-nation should arise in 
this context. 

The second is the even more vexed question of the mutuality of “nation” 
and “female” While it is relatively easy to account for how “the female” 
comes to represent the nation in a range of shifting ways, the converse 
question of how it is that nation in some sense represents or constitutes 
the feminine is more intransigent. “Real, historically specific women” are 
also always already metaphoric, continually reconstituting ourselves within 
a variety of discursive frames that are implicitly, and often explicitly, about 
our “national” identity and that have deep mythic resonance. The intransi- 
gence of how to think this question rests, I suspect, ultimately on an appre- 
hension of the female as the “real” This is a paradoxical inversion of the 
operation of signified and signifier, resting on the visibility of the female 
body, which makes it easier to think “female as metaphor for nation” than 
“nation as metaphor for female? I don’t pretend to resolve this paradox 
but suggest that it is the spectral question underpinning this article, the 
doppelganger of my more mundane explication of the representation of 
nation. 

Contemporary theoretical usage of the “uncanny” derives from Freud’s 
article of that name first published in 1919. The essay is an exploration in 
aesthetics or, as he put it, “the theory of the qualities of feeling” (Freud 
1953, 219). In it Freud explores “that class of the frightening which leads 
back to what is known of old and long familiar” (Freud 1953, 220). He 
begins by demonstrating how, in German, the word heimlich is commonly 
used to indicate two, virtually opposite meanings — that is, heimlich can 
mean homely, comfortable, warm, and intimate or it can mean secretive, 
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treacherous, magical, or occult. Unbesmlich (translated into English as un- 
canny) is used as the opposite of the first meaning of betmslich — as ceric, 
weird, arousing gruesome fear—but is, Freud points out, very similar to 
the second meaning. Of this curious congruity between besmslich and its 
opposite, he says, “From the idea of ‘homelike? ‘belonging to the house? 
the further idea is developed of something withdrawn from the cyes of 
strangers, something concealed, secret.... Thus beslic is a word the 
meaning of which develops in the direction of ambivalence, until it finally 
coincides with its opposite” (Freud 1953, 225-26). This repetition, or 
folding back of the word on its opposite, echoes the doubling and “rep- 
ctition of the same,” which is associated with uncanny feelings. An event 
is experienced as uncanny because it is familiar, but also strange—oc- 
curring or recurring in a disjunction or unexpectedly. The uncanny is fear- 
ful, in part, because it evokes a lack of clear boundaries, a doubling, divid- 
ing, and interchanging of past and present, imagination and reality, self 
and other. 

Freud distinguished between the creation of uncanny effects in fiction 
and the personal experience of uncanniness. In fiction artificiality creates 
more opportunities for the uncanniness but at the same time mutes, or 
even renders pleasurable, their emotional effects, thus rendering them “un” 
uncanny. Despite this, Freud’s essay rests largely on examples drawn from 
fiction. It is in fiction that the classic uncanny motifs, “doubles, dancing 
dolls, and automata, waxwork figures, alter egos and ‘mirror’ selves, spec- 
tral emanations, detached body parts (‘a severed head, a hand cut off at the 
wrist, feet that dance by themselves’), the ghastly fantasy of being buried 
alive, omens, precognition, déjà vu” (Castle 1995, 4), can be developed to 
invoke both horror and delicious fear. Freud links the personal experience 
of the uncanny to two sources: childhood repression or the disturbing ir- 
ruption of archaic beliefs into the rational order. According to Freud, situa- 
tions characterized by “intellectual uncertainty” or “disconcerted logic” are 
likely to be experienced as uncanny — perhaps giving a clue to the English 
sense of uncanny whose opposite “canny” contains the sense of deverness, 
perhaps too clever and therefore untrustworthy but also, according to 
Freud’s translator, James Strachey, “pleasant” or “cosy” (Freud 1953, 22). 
The uncanny, then, has connotations of psychic and rational confusion and 
it is not surprising that, in this age of the destabilizing of knowledges, “the 
uncanny” should emerge as a salient concept in cultural analysis. 

Perhaps the most powerful and influential contemporary theorists of the 


?“Homely,” the other opposite of uncanny which is used by Bhabha, has the same double 
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uncanny are Julia Kristeva and Homi Bhabha, who explore the “uncanny” 
relations between the foreign, the colonial, or the migrant and the modem 
metropolitan nation. Kristeva exploits the sense of the uncanny as a 
“difference within” in her meditation on foreignness and the nation-state, 
Strangers to Ourselves (1991). She draws her inspiration from the play be- 
tween various translations of sabetmdich —“unhomely” in German; “un- 
canny” in English; “strange” or “foreign” in Greek—and, presumably, 
Freuc’s note that #/beimlich derives from the same root as heimisch mean- 
ing “native? (Freud 1953, 220). Her theme is the immanence of the 
strange within the familiar; her message a plea for tolerance and hope. For 
Kristeva the uncanny, “that agony of frightened joyfulness,” is symptomatic 
of an ambivalence deep within the psyche. As such it has two possible 
trajectories. In its psychotic manifestations “uncanniness occurs when the 
boundaries between imagination and reality are erased” (Kristeva 1991, 
188), when psychic contents take the place of material reality. In this mani- 
festation, the fragile boundaries between self and other, reality and fantasy 
are eliminated, leaving the way open for paranoia and murder (Kristeva 
1991, 190). But, she argues, a second trajectory is also implicit, for strange/ 
familiar feelings of the uncanny are the precondition for an “opening to- 
ward the new, as an attempt to tally with the incongruous,” “a mainspring 
for identification with the other? a manifestation of a “psychic law allow- 
ing us to confront the unknown and work it out” (Kristeva 1991, 188- 
89). For Kristeva, the foreignness within us, the fact that we are strangers, 
first of all, to ourselves, is “the ultimate condition of our being wih others” 
(Kristeva 1991, 192), the foundation of sociality. 

Bhabha explores the uncanny on a different but related social canvas. 
He is concerned with the ways in which culture, politics, and literature artic- 
ulate uncannily through the strange doublings, misreadings, and spaces 
that are inevitable outcomes of colonialism and imperialism and their after- 
maths. To Freud’s distinctions between literary production and personal 
experiences of the uncanny, Bhabha adds another category — the cultural 
uncanny. The cultural uncanny is implicit in Freud’s identification of feel- 
ings that arise when cultural (Freud would say archaic or primitive) residua 
erupt into the rationalist modern order: shadows of “superstition” or “ani- 
mism” which have not (yet) been fully surmounted by scientific knowl- 
edge.’ This relation between scientific rationalism and archaic “belief” is 
fertile ground for Bhabha’s exploration of cultural dissonance produced in 
colonial and postcolonial contexts. For Bhabha, the uncanny, the strangely 


3 As a man of science, Freud makes it dear that the uncanny is a feeling to which be is 
virtually immune, 
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familiar, is an essential part of modern cultures work.* “Culture is heimlich, 
with its disciplinary generalizations, its mimetic narratives, its homologous 
empty time, its seriality, its customs and coherence. But cultural authority 
is also abeinekich, for to be distinctive, significatory, influential and identi- 
fiable, it has to be translated, disseminated, differentiated, interdisciplinary, 
intertextual, international, inter-racial” (Bhabha 1994, 136-37). He posits 
culture as having a double movement: a continuist, temporal pedagogy 
and a repetitious, recursive performativity. It is in the ambivalences be- 
tween these movements of culture, he argues, that narratives of nation 
cmerge, that the “scraps, patches and rags of daily life must be repeatedly 
turned into the signs of a coherent national culture” (Bhabha 1994, 45). 
While Bhabha emphasizes the sesbeselich aspects of colonial and postcolo- 
nial culture, the missed connections, the untranslatability, and misinterpre- 
tation that mark the daily traffic of colonial and postcolonial processes, it 
is crucial to culture’s working that the reiterative processes also operate. 
Unlike Bhabha, I would emphasize that the repetitious, disciplinary prac- 
tices of culture are those that are most uncanny, for the defining aspect of 
the uncanny is not that it is strange but that it is familiar. As Jacques Der- 
rida reminds us, the reverent is not just an apparition but a re-apparition 
(1994, 4). It is the reiteration of the familiar in often unexpected ways or 
unanticipated conjunctures that should alert us to the ways in which cul- 
ture’s most effective work is done. 

“Woman” is the specter that haunts these essays, appearing in tantaliz- 
ing but evanescent references." All three scholars allude to, but none devel- 
ops, the significance of “woman” in relation to the uncanny. Freud locates 
the source of the familiar in the repressed memory of the mother’s body, 
the original home (bese) of us all (Freud 1953, 245). As Kristeva puts it, 
“death and the feminine, the end and the beginning . . . engross and com- 
Pose us only to frighten us when they break through” (Kristeva 1991, 
185). These two, she believes, are the essential components of the un- 
canny: “a foreigner seldom arouses the terrifying anguish provoked by 
death [or] the female sex” (Kristeva 1991, 191). Kristeva also notes that 
the first foreigners were women; the Danaides, descendants of Io, daugh- 
ter of Zeus. Found by her mother Hera to be engaged in an incestuous 


* Terry Castle argues that the uncanny is created by enlightenment: “It ıs that which con- 
fronts us, paradoxically, after a certain Aggie has been cast” (Castle 1995, 7). 

£ This evanescence also occurs in Derrida’s Spectars of Marx Near the end of the essay, in a 
discussion of commodity fetishism, he refers in an endnote to Samuel Weber's insistence on 
the “feminine character of the commodity-chimera” (1994, 194, n. 35). He passes very lightly 
over thu, however, and the possibilty of the sexed nature of exther the fetish or the specter 
never enters the main terr. 
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relationship with Zeus, Io was exiled to wander the carth in the form of a 
caf. The Danaïdes murdered their cousin/husbands but found a home as 
foreigners among the Argives (Kristeva 1991, 42—49). Thus sex, incest and 
murder, and contested sexual rights between mothers and daughters, not 
fathers and sons, lie at the origin of the foreign/uncanny. Kristeva, how- 
ever, never connects this gendered origin to contemporary issues of for- 
cignness and the nation. 

Of the three theorists, Bhabha makes the most of the feminine ghost 
who is at the center of the haunting uncanny of cultural domination. He 
is, however, oblique in his analysis, using “the figure of woman” to signify 
the private “home” of the culturally oppressed. He argues that in extraterri- 
torial and cross-cultural conditions “the recesses of domestic space become 
sites for history’s most intricate invasions. In that displacement, the bor- 
ders between home and world become confused, and, uncannily, the pri- 
vate and the public become part of each other, forcing upon us a vision 
that is as divided as it is disorienting” (Bhabha 1994, 9).° In his analysis, 
Aila in Nadine Gordimer’s My Sons Story (1990) and Sethe, Denver, and 
Beloved in Toni Morrison’s Beloved (1987) stand for the invasion of the 
private, dominated culture by the colonial power. However, what he 
misses in metaphorizing “the figure of woman” is woman, as female, 
caught not only within a cultural and racialized oppression but caught 
within it as a woman. This curious lacuna in Bhabha’s work is clear in 
several places but perhaps most poignantly when he delightedly out-Freuds 
Freud. In an essay on the incommensurable moments between cultures, 
he returns to the story by E. T. A. Hoffman thar is the centerpiece of 
Freud’s analysis of the uncanny. “The Sand-Man” (1952) is a tale of a 
young man who falls in love with an automaton, a wooden doll created by 
a kindly professor and a malevolent lawyer —a kind of nineteenth-century 
Blade Renner (1982). In the aftermath of the story when the doll has been 
peared there is a cultural residuum: “The history of the automaton had 
sunk deeply into their souls, and an absurd mistrust of human figures be- 
gan to prevail. Several lovers, in order to be fully convinced that they were 
not paying court to a wooden puppet, required that their mistress should 
sing and dance a little out of time, should embroider or knit or play 
with her little pug, etc., when being read to, but above all else that she 
should frequently speak in such a way as to really show that her feelings 


é Bhabha uses a Habermasian mode! of the pervate and the public in this essay, retaining 
the boundaries and the idea of invasion of the home, despite his readings of Pareman (and 
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presupposed as a condition some thinking and feeling” (Hoffman, cited in 
Bhabha 1994, 137). This, says Bhabha, is “culture’s double bind”: how to 
be just untrue enough to aulture’s generalities to be truly human, without 
being so untrue that one passes beyond humanity— that is the colonial 
question. But he misses a vital point in this passage. And that is that it is 
the mistresses, not the lovers, who are required to prove their humanity, 
and that they must prove it within a narrowly prescribed range of activi- 
ties— singing a little out of tune, dancing a little out of time, knitting or 
embroidering or playing with a little dog or speaking in a way that shows 
some thinking or feeling, but not— one thinks — too much. In seeking the 
uncanny double that haunts the interplay between cultures he misses again 
the centrality of sexed specificity to nations and nationalism — and to the 
uncanny. 

The figure of woman stands in a metonymic but paradoxical relation to 
the nation. Many theorists, including Irigaray (1985a, 1985b), Pateman 
(1987), and Chatterjee (1990), have argued, albeit in very different ways, 
that “the nation” is premised on an inside/outside dichotomy that places 
women, hearth, and home at the center or foundation and, at the same 
time, on the periphery of the civil state. This ambivalence recapitulates the 
immanence of the unhomely in the home for women. For women, the 
nation (or the home) can never be simply that which is comfortable, warm 
and intimate. But there is more to this than meets the eye. This ambiva- 
lence of woman to nation recapitulates the ambivalence of woman to the 
moder human subject, both human and not fully human, both necessary 
and repressed, both bounded and unbounded. The uncanny, with its impli- 
cations of doubling, merging, and return of the repressed, is the expression 
and the effect of the feminine. The lack of boundaries, surety, and the re- 
tum of the archaic make it also a powerful expression of the postcolonial 
nation. It is this complex of interrelationships between “the feminine” and 
“the nation” in the three films that are explicated in the remainder of this 
article. 

The cultural reproduction of the murder of Honora Reiper in the 1990s 
is an uncanny event—a redoubling and rearticulation of the events and 
symbolic production of 1954-55. In Heavenly Creatures, the story of the 
events leading up to the murder is presented as a classic example of the 
path into psychosis that Kristeva identifies as one possible trajectory of 
uncanny experience. Pauline Yvonne Reiper, daughter of a fishmonger, in- 
habits a world of sleep outs” and peeling paint. Into this mundane life 


7 A sleep out is a small detached building, often originally a shed or garage, which be- 
comes a bedroom, often for adolescent children. 
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comes a beautiful, foreign creature — Juliet Marion Hulme. Defiant and 
articulate, in her first appearance Juliet forces the headmistress to redefine 
her— from a girl transferring from other New Zealand schools to an En- 
glish girl who has lived in foreign and exotic places. Pauline, the plain, 
plump local girl, inarticulate and sullen, is drawn to the beautiful, upper- 
class newcomer. The girls share a marginal status by virtue of childhood 
illnesses. Their scars—visible in Pauline’s case, invisible in Juliet’s— mark 
them as special, different, according to Juliet, from their peers. To Pauline, 
Juliet is both familiar and strange, both antithesis and repetition of Pauline 
herself, marginal, scarred but exotic, outgoing, and wealthy. The girls de- 
velop a fantasy-filled world dominated by Juliet’s insistence that they are 
unique, “the best sort of people? When Juliet’s parents inadvertently reveal 
that they are leaving her in New Zealand while they travel to England, a 
repetition of her childhood abandonment in the Bahamas, the boundaries 
between imagination and reality and, ultimately, self and other break 
down. From this point, it is Pauline’s voice that dominates as she spins a 
world of fantasy to help Juliet through her convalescence from tuberculo- 
sis. As their relationship and isolation deepen, “psychic contents take the 
place of material reality” (Kristeva 1991, 186), leading, as Kristeva pre- 
dicts, to paranoia and murder when the girls are threatened by separation. 
The film itself is a textbook example of the aesthetic production of un- 
canny effects, with its “wish fulfillments, secret powers, omnipotence of 
thoughts [and] animation of inanimate objects” (Freud 1953, 250). The 
viewer is interpellated first as a foreigner in the opening shots of a 1950s 
promotional film, which begins with a bird’s-cye view of Christchurch. 
The film posits Christchurch as both strange and familiar: New Zealand in 
location, English in architectural style and social activities — cricket, rowing 
on the Avon, girls in school uniforms. The voice-over promotes the mo- 
dernity of a city now patently out of date and old-fashioned to the contem- 
porary film viewer. The bird’s-eye view, both literal and figurative, poses 
the viewer as foreign to 1950s Christchurch. This outsider’s view is cut 
abruptly by a nonspectacular move—a nonview dominated by the ear 
rather than the eye — panting, running, and screaming through the blurred 
and moving bush, intercut with the black-and-white shots of the girls 
pushing through the shipboard crowd calling “mummy,” and ending with 
the blood-spattered girls’ pleas to “Help mummy! She’s terribly hurt!” 
The film is structured by repetition and doubling. It begins at the end 
with the girls running up the path and along the shipboard — away from 
the murdered mother toward the fantasy mother. The shipboard scene is 
repeated at the end, only this time it is the girls who call out to each other 
Even the hymns that frame the film recapitulate — from the Christchurch 
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Girls High School choir singing “Just a Closer Walk with Thee” to Mario 
Lanza’s rendition of “When You Walk through a Storm Hold Your Head 
Up High”—each a gruesome reminder of the premeditation involved in 
getting Honora Reiper down the path where she was killed and the last 
surely one of the blackest pieces of humor, if it can be called that, in New 
Zealand film history. The story is constructed around pairs — two girls, two 
mothers, two fathers, two houses — the homely sleep out door we first see 
in extreme close-up contrasting with the open spectacle of our and Pau- 
line’s first view of Ilam, the University of Canterbury’s rectorial residence. 
The story is told largely from Pauline’s perspective, shifting the viewer 
from her bird’s-cye position and inviting her to identify with this homely 
native who grows simultaneously toward articulateness and madness, her 
instability reflected in her many and cross-sexed names— Pauline, Paul, 
Yvonne, Charles, Gina. At both the level of a narrative of personal experi- 
ence and of structure of an aesthetic experience, Heavenly Createres is about 
the strangely familiar, that which is both homely and profoundly un- 
homely, magical and gruesome. 

The story revolves around the four women: two daughters, two moth- 
ers. Virtually all the other characters in the film, including the fathers, are 
caricatures, rather than developed characters. The horror is heightened by 
the fact that the mother who is murdered is the “good” mother One of 
the few times the film degenerates into “schlock” is the scene that marks 
the girls as “the same but different” — the flashback to the lonely blond 
child in her bed in the Bahamas followed by the dark-haired child in bed 
with her parents bent solicitously over her (a scene repeated as Juliet lan- 
guishes alone in the sanatorium while Pauline’s mother brings her breakfast 
in bed). The portrayal of the caring, simple, domestic, hard-working Hon- 
ora Reiper contrasts, of course, with the neglectful, fashionable, adulterous 
Hilda Hulme whose work as a marriage counselor is depicted as humorous 
and as a vehicle for her adulterous affair. This contrast between the moth- 
ers, not coincidentally, recapitulates what Glamuzina and Laurie (1991) 
report was a common sentiment in the 1950s, namely, “they got the wrong 
mother.” Peter Jackson’s film does little to rewrite the 1950s professional 
and media accounts of the reasons for the murder, except to cast the girls 
in a more sympathetic light. 

The Piano bears many resemblances to Heavenly Creatures. Like Heavenly 
Creatures, it contains classic uncanny images and references—the disem- 
bodied heads of the Bluebeard play, the severed finger, and, most impor- 
tant, the piano itself, which is almost an automaton, completing Ada by 
serving as one of her voices while at the same time being an inanimate 
object that functions as a character in its own right. The lack of clear 
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boundaries between what is human and what is mechanical is encapsulated 
by Ada’s relationship to her piano. 

Like Heavenly Creatures, The Piano is a film about a private female world, 
of articulateness and muteness and of a daughter who is a spinner of tales. 
While the plot revolves around Ada’s changing relationships with the two 
men, the emotional anchor of the story is the relationship between mother 
and daughter. Here, again, there is a lack of clear boundaries, in this case, 
over which is the mother and which is the daughter. Until Ada strikes her 
bargain with Baines, there is barely a frame in which either appears alone. 
Mother and daughter are virtually fused in a communicative unit. Signs 
and paper translate into words between them with lightening speed. The 
daughter is the speaker, a teller of tall tales, exuberant and outgoing, who 
translates her mother to the outside world. The daughter protects and 
translates; the two romp on the bed and tell each other stories. The daugh- 
ter is subsumed to the extent that she is never named in the film. 

The plot of the film rests on the classic oedipal trajectory. As Ada’s sexual 
relationship with Baines develops, the daughter is literally locked out, com- 
promising her exclusive relationship with her mother. She transfers her 
loyalties to Stewart, precipitating, first, attempted rape; then, imprison- 
ment; and, finally, mutilation. Sent by Ada with a message for her lover 
Baines, she takes it instead to her stepfather. Our anxiety builds as Stewart 
inexorably drags Ada toward the chopping block, mixes with horror and 
relief when it is (only?) her finger that is chopped off But Ada is truly 
murdered; given then by Stewart to Baines, man to man. She is taken away 
from the bush and reincarnated in a manmade environment, learning to 
speak, playing a new piano (given by Baines?) with the manmade finger, 
ensconced in heterodomesticity, reincarnated as an ordinary woman. Her 
voice muted, never again will she play the piano with such force, and never 
without the clicking reminder of her manmade status; her relationship to 
the piano is mediated by the metallic finger. The opening shots of the film 
seen through Ada’s fingers contrast with one of the final shots where we 
sec her pacing the verandah of her bouse in Nelson, head covered by a 
black veil, which Baines lifts in order to kiss her. 

One could argue that she chooses to live rather than drown with her 
piano and is reincarnated by the love of a man. Stewart tells Baines that 
she has asked him to allow Baines to save her from her will. However, her 
will is curiously dissociated from her self—an uncanny division of sub- 
jectivity and volition. When she is pulled from the sea, her voice-over in- 
tones, “What a death. What a chance. What a surprise. My will has chosen 
life? Another reading is that it is her betrayal by her daughter, the failure 
of the mother-daughter relationship, that capitulates her from resistant, 
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Passionate individuality to compliant wife. The final scenes of the film 
show the daughter dancing in the (domesticated) garden in Nelson, liber- 
ated, perhaps, from her mother’s dependence. But Ada, even when she is 
outside the house, is shown only in manmade structures. Gone are the 
mud and the native bush threatening the precarious, dark shelter of the 
house. Instead the shots are of verandah walls, painted white. Billowing 
net curtains replace the winds, waves, and wild birds. Her final mono- 
logue, voiced over the image of her body tethered to the piano under the 
sca, is a lament for her intimate connection with the piano and for silence 
and death.® 

Once Were Warriors is the film that most closely illustrates Bhabha” re- 
flection on colonialism as that which invades the Private, rendering it the 
most unhomely place of all. Once Were Warriors is a play on this unhomeli- 
ness — the gang headquarters, the social welfare home, Toot’s car, and even- 
tually Beth’s ancestral marae? and rupaa? — providing homes for their 
children that offer forms of safety and identity not available in Beth and 
Jake’s rented statehouse. The mother-daughter relationship is, again, cen- 
tral to the film. The film opens with Beth gazing fondly across the mo- 
torway at her daughter Grace telling stories to her younger siblings, a pic- 
ture of familial happiness in a bleak urban landscape. Yet, this daughter 
who, like the daughters in the other two films, is a teller of tales, is safer 
with her best mate in a gutted car under the motorway than she is in her 
own home. Like Ada’s daughter, she is as much a mother as a daughter 
in the family — comforting the other children while they hear their father 
beating, and then raping, their mother; accompanying her brother to 
court; then comforting her mother as she recovers from the beating and 
the loss of her son. Beth fails her daughter, too caught up in the life of 
booze and violence to rescue her children or gain their trust. There is little 
to compare with the terrible irony of Beth’s expression of pleasure in the 
belief that her daughter has reached menarche — become a woman — when 
it is a much more brutal initiation into womanhood that has taken place. 
Grace refuses femininity, which in this context means a life of sexual and 
physical abuse. It takes her daughter’s death to redeem Beth. The choice 


* The closing shots of the film are of Ada suspended above her piano under the sea. Her 
voice-over mtones: “At night I think of my piano in 1s ocean grave and sometimes of myself 
floating above it. Down there everything is so sill and sent that 1r hulls me to sleep. It a 
weird lullaby. And so it us, rt is mine. ‘There is a silence where hath been no sound. There is 
a silence where no sound may be. In the cold grave under the deep, deep sea’ ® (poem by 
Thomas Hood, cited in credits of The Pine 1993). 

* Maon ceremomal center where important mectings and rites of passage are held. 

16 Maori burial ground. 
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to make Beth Heke the central protagonist in the film was an attempt to 
inject optimism and hope into Alan Duff's (1990) pessimistic and angry 
story. However, it is a compromised optimism, resting as it does on Grace’s 
suicide. A less remarked-on change is that in the novel Grace is raped not 
by an “uncle” but by Jake, her father. Rewritten in these ways it is the 
mother’s betrayal of her daughter, her failure to read the signs, to protect 
her children, to be a good mother, which kills her daughter. 

These films draw on “complex strategies of cultural identification and 
discursive address that function in the name of . . . the ‘nation’ ” (Bhabha 
1994, 140). In quite powerful ways they condense images and emotions 
around female sexuality, native and foreigner, and history. If the nation 
emerges in those ambivalent spaces between pedagogy and performativity, 
then they can be read as inhabiting that space. They are pedagogical in that 
they narrativize the nation, drawing on the usual tropes of landscape and 
history, innocence and corruption. They are performative not the least be- 
cause they reiterate those mythic structures of the feminine and its relation 
to the social, which, Luce Irigaray and others have shown, underpin much 
of Western culture: the murder of the mother, the repression of the femi- 
nine, lack of a mythosymbolic structure differentiating daughter from 
mother and, thus, woman from woman (Irigaray 1985a, 1985b).” In the 
course of unraveling these merged and disturbed relations of mother to 
daughter, friend to friend, each film articulates the native to the imperial — 
an imperial that is both homely and foreign. The unspoken context of Once 
Were Warriors is colonialism’s dehumanizing effects. Surely colonialism is 
the quintessential revenent, particularly in settler socictics, that which re- 
turns again and again to haunt the modern body politic, its effects re- 
peating themselves long after the formal structures have been dismantled. 
Pauline Reiper is seduced by the foreigner who is not simply foreign but 
is, ambivalently, from “Home?” Much of that film is premised on the 
shallowness of the colonizing culture. The Piano is much more complex: 
its movement is premised on the violent origins of the colonial nation in 
which Stewart is the patriarchal colonist, Ada the feminine, untamed na- 
ture, and Baines the hybrid who wins the woman because of his ability to 


1 The lack of symbolizanon, Irigaray argues, means that one woman is substitutable for 
another and leaves women in a state of dereliction, “the state of abandonment, described, 
significantly, ın the same terms as the psychoanalytic term for ‘merging’ or failure to differen- 
tiate and separate” (Whitford 1991, 81). This state, of course, echoes Kristeva's account of 
the psychotic trajectory of confronting the foreign when the merging and doubling leads to 
paranoia and murder 

4 Until quite recently many New Zealanders, even those bom m New Zealand, referred 
to Great Britain as “Home.” 
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operate in, as opposed to on, the native land. In each film, as the nation is 
articulated in contrast to the colonial power, it is cast nostalgically in the 
“untamed” landscape, 1950s kitsch, lost rural communitas. This nostalgia 
figures the nation/female as an innocent corrupted by empire. Not surpris- 
ingly, in cach case this corruption is signified by sex and violence, which 
are interwoven, one the seemingly inevitable correlative of the other. The 
nation is a time/space of lost feminine innocence. The old association of 
illicit (female) sexuality with violence and disruption remains. 

But these narratives of national innocence are haunted by disturbing 
ghosts. The iconography of The Piano renders Maori as purely supplemen- 
tary to the narrative of nation and of Ada and her daughter’s entry into the 
symbolic, into culture. Baines gains his credibility from his ability to speak 
and live with Maori; but Maori in the film have no defined relation to each 
other or to the land, no names, no kinship. They simply exist, like the 
landscape, as context and credential. Baines, the successful colonizer, has 
his most intimate conversations with a group of Maori women and an 
“effeminate” man but demonstrates his worth by the fact that he does not 
engage with them sexually, despite ser flirtatious behavior. His relation- 
ship with Ada saves him from “going native,” and in the final sequences it 
is he who has donned the top hat and dress coat. In Once Were Warriors, 
Beth resurrects her life and her family in her decision to return to her rural 
marae. ‘This romanticization belies the fact that poverty and violence are as 
much a problem in rural as in urban communities.!* Furthermore, there is 
a disturbing evocation of hereditary inferiority in the story of her marriage. 
Jake Heke’s slave ancestry displaces the source of his violence from cultural 
loss to personal, perhaps even genetic, history and implies that if Beth had 
only married within her own class her life would have been better. Heaventy 
Creatures recapitulates myths of good and bad motherhood at the center 
of 1950s social ideology. These myths serve, almost, to justify murder. If, 
as Rose 1996 suggests, nostalgic renderings of the nation should prompt 
us to ask what is being repressed, the question then is what or who repre- 
sents the nation in its innocence: not, in the case of The Piano, the Maori 
chorus; not, in Once Were Warriors, the doubly disinherited descendant of 
slaves; not, in Heavenly Creatures, the new immigrant family or the career 
woman. 

As fantasies of nationhood these films are at “work in the world at large” 
(Rose 1996, 3). They are powerful because they rewrite differently the 
story of nationhood at the same time that they reiterate it. It is interesting 


“This is another significant difference from the novel, which ends with Beth’s becoming 
involved in community organ:ation in the aty. 
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to consider how the metonymy between the female and the nation articu- 
lates in comparison to earlier Australian and New Zealand films in which 
the nation was figured as masculine. In Breaker Morent (1981) and Gallipoli 
(1980), for example, the soldiers are sacrificed to an imperial cause to 
which they are, initially at least, loyal. In Sleeping Dogs (1977), the hero is 
loyal to the nation, opposing a repressive state. In Once Were Warriors, 
Heavenly Creatures, and The Pieno it is female creativity that is sacrificed, in 
the latter two films a creativity that is fiercely private and antisocial. These 
films are not simply stereotypical reworkings of the old myth of the heroic 
male sacrificed to bring the nation into being. The celebration of female 
worlds is a feature of cach film and each presents a feminine creativity di- 
vorced from the usual, limiting tropes of childbirth and motherhood. The 
piano, school notebooks, and diaries signal a feminine creativity cramped 
and constrained by class and circumstance but nevertheless coming out of 
a kind of joie de vivre, if, in the cases of Creatures and Piano, a mad one. 
However, finally, loyalty to inner visions and their ultimate incompatibility 
with social reality results in loss of life or compromise of self. 

It is not only the internal features of these films that are uncanny but 
the reiterations between them— the re-apparition of narratives of feminin- 
ity that echo the old stories of female-to-female treachery and the ways in 
which female sexuality both secures and undermines home and nation. 
Each is about secret female worlds, muteness and speaking, merged identi- 
tics, betrayal of relations between mothers and daughters leading to muti- 
lation and death. In each film these are articulated differently but they are 
a central component of each story—a trope of our times. Grace Hekes 
body hanging in the tree uncannily echoes Ada’s body suspended above 
her piano, Honora’s bloodied head mirrors Beth’s bruised and swollen 
face. And it is this that returns me to my original question of the power of 
the story of matricide and its retelling and reconfiguration at this time, 
which make of the horrific murder of a woman in 1954, and these filmic 
reiterations of mother-daughter violence, “rhetorical figures of the national 
past” that stand in for “the fissures of the present” (Bhabha 1994, 142). 

In times of crisis (within the British mode of imperialism) the nation is 
configured as feminine. It is not surprising, therefore, in an age of post- 
colonialism and massive economic and social reconfiguration, that themes 
of matricide should appear in the national narratives. In the past twenty- 
five years New Zealanders have lost their protected relationship with Brit- 
ain and, in the last ten, their protective state. For settler New Zealanders 
this has meant struggling to come to terms with their status as both colo- 
nized and colonizer and forging a new sense of identity out of the ambiva- 
{ences of being “native born” but not “indigenous.” Over the same period 
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Pacific Island and Asian immigrants have significantly diversified the ethnic 
composition of New Zealand and both these groups, at different points in 
time, have been demonized as threatening the nation’s well-being.“ For 
Maori the recent past has presented opportunities to redefine their relation 
to the dominant culture as well as to find new ways of expressing their 
status as the people of the land — the tangata whenna. These opportunities 
have, however, been severely tempered by the growing inequalities under 
the new economic regime. If the metaphor of the uncanny has any pur- 
chase, it is in the recent Maori renaissance that has disrupted an image of 
New Zealand as a unified nation characterized by harmonious race rela- 
tons. This is truly that which has been the center of the home/nation but 
which has become, to some at least, threatening and strange. 

of woman is suspended in the discourses of emergent nationalisms. In 
some sense, this new nation is necessarily feminine, having lost claims to 
unity, clear boundaries, and self-knowledge. Yet this feminine nation is not 
simply innocent ground to be defended but is imbued with creativity and 
Violence. As new narratives of nation emerge, those from the past also lin- 
ger in that undecidable space between the telling and the retelling. The 
nation is configured as woman but, almost unbearably, as a dead woman — 
Honora, the good mother; Grace, the good daughter; Ada, the mutilated. 
Is this Irigaray’ truth made visible— that the polis is necessarily formed on 
death of the feminine? If so, these films are profoundly pessimistic. They 
offer little of that recognition of the difference within, that “opening to- 
ward the new,” which might offer hope. 
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Review Essay 


Gender and Sexuality In Aslan American Literature 


his essay alms to provide an overview of representations of gender and 

sexuality in Asian American literature and of the developments in Asian 

American cultural criticism that have made the study of such representa- 
tions possible, The difficulties of the task are manifold, for there is no satis- 
factory theoretical vocabulary for the interconnectedness, mutual constitu- 
tion, and operational simultaneity of race/ethnicity, gender, and sexuality. 
In academic investigations each of these has a history of serving as-a dis- 
crete analytic category, but it is in fact impossible to separate their work- 
ings, and Asian American cultural critics have long struggled to character- 
ize their complex interrelationships and to resist their separation. Mitsuye 
Yamada deplores the notion that “ethnicity” and “womanhood” are “at 
war with cach other” and resents the pressure on women of color to choose 
between the two (1981, 73); Elaine Kim speaks of the “American tangle 
of race and gender hierarchies” and describes Asian American political and 
sexual objectification as having been “tightly plaited” (1990b, 69); and 
Sau-ling Wong considers gender and ethnicity “fused”: “Ethnicity is, in 
some sense, always already gendered, and gender always already eth- 
nicized” (1992, 126). Analyzing Asian women in global capital, Lisa Lowe 
asserts in that “throughout lived social relations, it is apparent that labor 
is gendered, sexuality is racialized, and race is class-associated” (1996, 
164), and King-Kok Cheung states that “from the beginning, race and 
gender have been intertwined in Asian American history and literature” 


We thank the editors of Signs for the opportunity to write thus review essay; David Eng 
for bis invaluable feedback on queer wnting; King-Kok Cheung for suggesting, and Wen- 
Ching Ho for helping us secure, Chi's work from Taiwan; and Marie Lo for ber research 
derful students in our Spang 1998 course on gender and sexuality in Asan American litera- 
ture, on whom we tned out some of the ideas in this arudie. 
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(1997b, 10). David Eng and Alice Hom express their interest in “the inter- 
section of racial and (homo)sexual difference” and their “unwilling[ness] 
to bifurcate [their] identities into the racial and the sexual” (1998a, 1, 4). 
Similar statements abound throughout the literature. 

Spatial, scientific, and kinship metaphors; the use of process verbs in- 
stead of nouns; and definition by negation all indicate critics’ attempts to 
articulate the notion that “Asian Americanness,” gender, and sexuality can- 
not be considered independent of one another, nor can they be regarded 
as merely additive isolates. Among such terms, éatersectionality is perhaps 
the most widely used today, but, as with other spatial metaphors, it still 
assumes preexisting, disparate “tracks” and thus does not suggest a more 
integrated kind of relationality. In this essay, we use ad hoc language to 
render our vision of this relationality, but a comprehensive theoretical solu- 
tion to the problem cannot be undertaken here. 

A second difficulty of our project concerns its scope. Hardly any aspect 
of human existence is untouched by race/ethnicity, gender, and sexuality, 
broadly conceived, which means that virtually all of Asian American litera- 
ture could fall within the purview of this essay. Furthermore, as scholars’ 
collective understanding of these concepts deepens, literary texts that pre- 
viously appeared to be irrelevant may take on new significance: a story 
purportedly about “universal” human experiences now may be specified as 
“Asian American,” or a text previously known mainly for its “ethnic con- 
tent” may now be read for its insights on gender construction. We concen- 
trate on primary sources that have emerged in the evolving critical tradition 
as of special interest to scholars of gender and sexuality, although not all 
of these deal explicitly with gender and sexuality. Our understanding of 
gender and sexuality in Asian American literature, however, is necessarily 
shaped by studies of the same topics in larger cultural contexts, especially 
with regard to film and television. Moreover, with the increasing popular- 
ity of cultural studies approaches, many Asian American critics interested 
in gender and sexuality analyze not only print literature but also theater, 
film, video, photography and other visual art, performance art, popular 
culture, and even fashion and cosmetic surgery, often within the same 
study.” We recognize, then, that our focus on print literature of a belletris- 
tic character is, to some extent, arbitrary, dictated more by practical con- 
straints on scope and by our own backgrounds than by theoretical justifi- 


1 See, e-g., Engelhardt 1976; E. Wong 1978; Tajima 1989; Fung 1991a, 1991b; Mar- 
chetti 1993; and Hamamoto 1994. 

? See, cg., Moy 1993; S. C. Wong 1993b; E. Kim 1996; L. Lowe 1996, Kondo 1997; 
R. Lee 1999; and Palumbo-Liu 1999, 
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cations.” We hope that the unavoidable gaps in our coverage will be partly 
compensated for by the delineation of a serviceable “big picture” 


An overview of overviews 

A number of secondary sources already provide cross-cthnic and cross- 
gender “big pictures” of various aspects of gender and sexuality in Asian 
American literature. Elaine Kim’s Asian American Literature: An Introdsuc- 
ton to the Writings and Their Social Context (1982), although a broad gen- 
cal study, is so saturated with observations on gender and sexuality that it 
is still the most useful introduction to the subject for a newcomer to Asian 
American literature. Kim identifies Asian American gender and sexuality 
stereotypes from the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries that are, 
with variations, still operative in American society today (3-22), and she 
introduces the debates about Asian American manhood and womanhood 
that centered on Frank Chin and Maxine Hong Kingston beginning in the 
so-called cultural nationalist period (173-213). Many of the sociohistorical 
phenomena that Kim links to representations of gender and sexuality— 
male labor immigration and bachelorhood, family separation, Exctusion 
and antimiscegenation laws, prostitution, internment, and other acts of 
institutional racism, Orientalist exoticization of Asian sexuality, emascula- 
tion of men, and hyperfeminization of women—came to be revisited by 
other scholars. Although these concerns were shared by many during the 
Asian American movement (Ting 1998), Kim’s book focuses them for lit- 
erary scholars in particular. 

Kim also offers a briefer and more focused overview of gender and sexu- 
ality in her survey essay “ ‘Such Opposite Creatures’: Men and Women in 
Asian American Literature” (1990b). She addresses the stereotypical desex- 
ualization of Asian American men and bypersexualization of Asian Ameri- 
can women: “Asian women are only sexual for the same reason that Asian 
men are asexual: both exist to define the white man’s virility and the white 
race’s superiority” (70). In separate sections on male and female images, 
she reviews key texts published between 1937 (when Younghill Kang’s 
East Goes West appeared) and 1989 (when Amy Tan's The Joy Luck Club and 
Kingstons Tripmaster Monkey both came out), noting recurrent themes 


attuned to prose narratives than to drama and poetry, to East Asian American more than to 
South and Southeast Aman Amencan literature, and to alder, “canonized” titles more than to 
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such as Asian American men’s preoccupation with white women as a sym- 
bol of American promise, their metaphoric association of the Asian woman 
with the homeland, the weak(ened) or absent man of the family, women’s 
heroization of strong mothers, and the vitality of mother-daughter bonds. 
Kim argues that when “Asian patriarchy was pushed aside or subsumed by 
an American patriarchy that did not, because of racism, extend its promise 
to Asian American men,” the men responded by “attempting to reassert 
male authority over the cultural domain and over women by inati 
feminism to nationalist concerns” (1990b, 75). However, the same condi- 
tions empowered some women (73), allowing them to “claim America” as 
well as a female self and subjectivity for themselves (81). As in all of her 
work, Kim insists here on the importance of historical understanding to 
issues such as gender roles. 

Russell Leong’s foreword (1995a) to Geraldine Kudaka’s On a Bed of 
Rice: An Asian American Erotic Feast (1995) offers a historical account of 
how Asian Americans’ “lives, including our sexuality, were tested by our 
experience of race and racism in the United States” (xiv). In addition to 
colonial encounters as a source of distorted racial/sexual images of Asians. 
He discusses libidinal inhibitions caused by immigrant families’ urgent 
struggles for survival and the “mode! minority” pressure to conform (sexu- 
ally and otherwise), especially for American-born generations. His essay 
also provides glimpses of significant cultural moments in Asian American 
writing on gender and sexuality, from Cantonese folk rhymes in the Exclu- 
sion period to texts of the 1990s. 

The mid-1990s saw the publication of several useful overviews of Asian 
American gay and lesbian writing as well. Karin Aguilar-San Juan’s “Land- 
marks in Literature by Asian American Lesbians” (1993) is the product of 
a search for pioneers in an emerging tradition. Alice Hom and Ming-Yuen 
Ma (1993) offer an extensive list of published and forthcoming literary 
Projects (1993, 26-30), and David Eng and Candace Pujikane (1995) in- 
troduce issues such as coming out, empowerment, and coalitional politics; 
the revision of dominant history; the “rice queen” and “sticky rice” phe- 
nomena; class disparities, exploitation, and violence within homosexual 
relationships; and HIV/AIDS. Russell Leong’s introduction (1996b) to 
Asian American Sexualities: Dimensions of the Gay and Lesbian Experience 
(1996a) explores “linkages between race and same-sex sexuality” (2), and 
his extensive footnotes are a rich source of information on literature by 
lesbian, gay, and bisexual Asian American writers; early Asian American 
publications and courses on gender and sexuality; and community activ- 
ism, including HIV/AIDS activism. 

Cheung’s Interethnic Companion to Asian American Literature (19972) 
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contains a thumbnail review of stereotypical representations of Asian 
American men and women; androcentric cultural nationalism; feminist in- 
terventions (both U.S.-oriented and in conjunction with “third world” cri- 
tiques of imperialism and white liberal feminism); and the recent surge in 
lesbian and gay writing and theorizing (1997b, 10-13). In the same vol- 
ume, Jingi Ling explores the “ ‘emasculation’ of the Asian American man; 
the politics of simultaneous articulations of gendered subjectivities; and 
gender transgression as a representational strategy for disrupting hierarchi- 
cal assumptions about heterosexual relationships” (1997, 312). Although 
the stated topic of his essay is masculinity, Ling is in fact interested in the 
general “broadening of discourse on gender” in recent times and its poten- 
tial for effecting social change (331-32). He sees the mid-1970s as a turn- 
ing point in Asian American literary practice, after which “the issue of gen- 
der has become a consciously employed identity politics in Asian American 
literature” (313). 

Yen Le Espiritu’s Asian American Women and Men: Labor, Laws, and Love, 
also published in 1997, analyzes the “intersections of race, class, and gen- 
der” for a general readership to show how the “historical oppression of 
Asian American men and women, along both material and cultural lines 
. . . (re)structures the rules of gender in the Asian American community” 
(7). Written by a social scientist, this interdisciplinary book makes exten- 
sive reference to works of literature whose portrayals of Asian American 
women and men illustrate the authors gender analysis. The chapter most 
useful to the newcomer is “Ideological Racism and Cultural Resistance, 
Constructing Our Own Images” (86-107); however, Espiritu’s approach 
market forces, income statistics, and other nonliterary phenomena. Espi- 
ritu emphasizes the seeming duality of racialized gender: “Asian men have 
been cast as both hypersexual and asexual, and Asian women have been 
rendered both superfeminine and masculine” (106), depending on the 
ideological need of the dominant society in any given historical situation. 


Gender, sexuality, and history 

A view shared by most if not all of the above critics is that gender and 
sexuality in Asian American literature cannot be understood apart from 
Asian American history. The emergence, transformation, or persistence of 
specific gender and sexuality themes is always tied to historical conditions. 
Heeding our predecessors’ concern with adequate historical contextualiza- 
tion, we have organized this review essay.chronologically into periods 
(which we refer to simply as the first, second, and third periods), with the- 
matic sections under each. Primary sources mostly follow a chronological 
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presentation (which foreshortens the first century of Asian presence in the 
United States but gives more detailed attention to publications since the 
Asian American movement of the late 1960s and early 1970s). Secondary 
sources, however, are not necessarily treated chronologically; if a “late” 
critical study radically revises our view of an “carly” literary work, it may 
be discussed in conjunction with the latter. 

The “history” to which we allude, of course, is itself historically pro- 
duced. The narrativization of “Asian American history,” a recently invented 
category, is a complex subject (S. Chan 1996), and feminist challenges to 
Asian American historiography have cast doubt on the notion of a unani- 
mously accepted account of the past (see, e.g., E. Kim 1990a; Okihiro 
1994). Even though documented events, such as the passage of the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act, the internment of Japanese Americans, and the anti- 
Filipino riot in Watsonville, clearly have an “objective” existence, their 
meaning for Asian Americans is a contested matter. There is no universal 
Asian American subject who is ethnic first, before being gender- or 
sexuality-identified, just as there is no such thing as a gender- or sexuality- 
transcending, generically ethnic history. Eithne Luibheid (1998) has stud- 
ied the ways immigration legislation was used to regulate Asian Americans’ 
and other groups’ sexualities (both hetero- and homo-), and Jennifer Ting 
(1995, 1998) has persuasively demonstrated that certain Asian American 
historical narratives widely circulated since the Asian American movement 
of the late 1960s and early 1970s are shot through with implicit assump- 
tions about gender and sexuality. For example, standard descriptions of 
Exctusion’s grievous “distortions” of Chinese American life — the “bachelor 
society,” the shortage of women, abnormal female-male ratios, male sexual 
deprivation, enforced childlessness, “paper sons.” etc.—are pervaded by 
heteronormativity, which allows for “only two categories of thinking sex — 
conjugal heterosexuality and nonconjugal heterosexuality” (Ting 1995, 
274) and construes same-sex bonds as abnormal. Furthermore, heteronor- 
mativity often has a naturalized racial dimension, such that certain desires 
(¢.g., an Asian American man’s attraction to white women) become cultur- 
ally unintelligible or unacceptable. Thus racial formation cannot be con- 
ceptualized as prior or superordinate to gender and sexuality formations, 
and care must be taken to acknowledge the real historical injuries inflicted 
on Asian Americans without replicating gender and sexuality “default as- 
sumptions,” such as the “normality” (and implied universal desirability) of 
the patriarchal family. 

We treat men’s and women’s writings in separate subsections in the first 
and second periods in order to historically contextualize Asian American 
gender and sexuality as sociocultural constructs. If racial formations of the 
Asian American subject cannot be adequately understood apart from gen- 
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der and sexuality, it is also important to recognize the ways racist laws and 
discriminatory practices affect first and second period writers’ understand- 
ings of themselves as gendered and sexual beings. That first period male 
writers, for instance, implicitly understand racially motivated acts of vio- 
lence as distortions and disruptions of their own manhood and patriarchal 
claims to power, and that they routinely express concerns about a (patri- 
archal) masculinity crisis, calls for an examination of their work in a 
gender-specific category of “men’s writing.” By the same token, women 
writers of the first and second periods faced androcentric and Orientalist 
manipulations of their gender and sexuality and racially gendered vio- 
lence — psychological and physical—that repressed their sexuality. For 
these reasons, it is helpful to recognize gender-specific thematic concerns 
in these periods in separate categories on men’s and women’s writing.* 

Finally, while issues from the first and second periods persist in the 
third, more recent writings by counternormative or transgressive (c.g, 
queer) Asian Americans problematize previous understandings of many of 
these issues as gender-specific. Transgendered Asian American writers, for 
example, may be less concerned with delineating and claiming a masculine 
or feminine identity than with criticizing the violence of a heteronormative 
American culture that considers people with ambiguous or multiple gen- 
ders to be aberrant or sick. Likewise, contemporary literary and critical 
collaborations between Asian American women and men elide or at the 
very least resist notions of “natural” gender difference in writing. Collabo- 
rations such as Eng and Hom’s recent queer studies anthology (1998b) 
and this review essay underscore the need for diverse methodologies that 
argue against an essentializing difference between women’s and men’s writ- 
ings in the third period. 


The first period: Violence and “deviance” (18503-19503) 

The first period is marked on the material level by predominantly male 
immigration, a relatively small population of women, few conjugal families 
and American-born offspring, the overt use of racial categories to oppress 
Asians, and strong assimilationist pressures from the dominant society.* 
On the whole, literary treatment of gender and sexuality tends to be more 


4 The role of violence in the construction of Asian Amencan gender and sexuahty us ad- 
dressed in J. Chang 1995 (esp. for women pocts) and Nguyen 1997. 

5 Within this period, World War II, of course, is a watershed event that precipitated drastic 
changes in gender roles for Asian Americans; nevertheless, we decided not to further sub- 
divide the first period so as to stress its contrasts with the changes wrought by the 1960s 
social movements and the 1965 immigration reform, which transformed the Asian Amencan 
populahon on an immense scale. 
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implicit and less theoretically driven than in later periods, although tre- 
mendous variations exist. Works by male writers often depict an Asian 
American male subjectivity produced through violence. Asian American 
women experience violence too, but typically in different forms, and 
women writers have had to battle both racism and patriarchy from the 
start. Yet, even during this carly period, writers of both sexes modify the 
archetypal patriarchal Asian family in various ways. 

During the first period, Asian American gender and sexuality were un- 
derstood, first (by the dominant society), as so at odds with white norms 
as to be at best exotic, at worst freakish, and, later (by Asian Americanists), 
as Oppression-induced departures from “normal” gender and sexual roles 
in a “natural” family formation. From the beginning, discriminatory racial 
Practices have presented Asian American men’s gender and sexuality as de- 

viant. “America’s capitalist economy,” Espiritu explains, “wanted Asian 

aera a in To ensure greater profitability from 
immigrants’ labor and to decrease the costs of reproduction — the expenses 
of housing, feeding, clothing, and educating the workers’ dependents — 
employers often excluded ‘nonproductive’ family members such as women 
and children” (1997, 17). A whole series of Exclusion laws, including legis- 
lation that revoked a U.S. woman’s citizenship upon marriage to an “alien 
ineligible to citizenship,” ensured a long-term lack of women in carly Asian 
immigrant communities. Such laws led to a conspicuous absence of wives 
and traditional families in Chinese immigrant communities and resulted in 
“bachelor societies” of single Asian men who performed “ ‘feminized?’ 
forms of work — such as laundry, restaurant, and other service-sector jobs” 
(L. Lowe 1996, 11). 

Policies restricting Asian immigration to male laborers have been re- 
sponsible for many of the stereotypes that distort the gender and sexuality 
of Asian American men. Disfiguring images of them as sexual predators, 
“emasculated Fu Manchus,” “asexual Charlie Chans? and moral degener- 
ates (Eng and Pujikane 1995, 60) emerged from a set of norms that upheld 
a patriarchal Euro-American nuclear family as the model for citizenship 
and national identity.* The stereotype of the emasculated Asian American 
male, Jingi Ling maintains, “evokes a scenario in which being a woman 
necessarily implies an inferior social existence, to be both feared and repu- 
diated” (1997, 313).” Exchusionary immigration and labor policies, racially 


* Interestingly, over the decades the image of Asian men as sexual predators has largely 
image more firmly in place. 

7 But also see J. Lings caution that the terms smascwletion and fimimsaton, though re- 
lated, are not synonymous. The former more fully suggests the overall social consequence of 
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gendered definitions of American citizenship, and, as Lowe argues, ra- 
cialized definitions of citizenship also “ascribed ‘gender to the Asian 
American subject. Up until 1870, American citizenship was granted exclu- 
sively to white male persons; in 1870, men of African descent could be- 
come naturalized, but the bar to citizenship remained for Asian men until 
the repeal acts of 1943-1952. Whereas the ‘masculinity’ of the citizen was 
first inseparable from his ‘whiteness; as the state extended citizenship to 
nonwhite male persons, it formally designated these subjects as ‘male’ as 
well? (1996, 11). Lowe’s analysis reveals a sex/gender system in U.S. immi- 
gration and labor practices that, in barring Asian immigrant laborers from 
“normative conceptions of the masculinity legally defined as white” (Eng 
and Hom 1998a, 5), effectively naturalized ideas of Asian males as “emas- 
culated” and “feminized” in their work, in their communities, and even 
in relation to their own cultural norms. Moreover, in prohibiting Asian 
immigrant men from forming nuclear families, exclusionary naturalization 
policies employed a “ ‘technology’ of racialization and gendering” (L. 
Lowe 1996, 11) that rendered them abnormal and transgressive. 


Mens writing 
Despite laws that sought to regulate Asian Americans’ sexual behavior and 
restrict normative gender and sexuality to Euro-Americans, early Asian im- 
migrant men did, of course, have sexual and procreative relationships. 
Asian American male writers from this era express the hardships, the plea- 
sures, and the disappointments of attempting to forge sexual, platonic, and 
familial relations with Asian and non-Asian women alike, but because of 
legal prohibitions on Asian women’s immigration to North America and 
the consequent high male-to-female ratio in Asian “bachelor societies,” 
carly male immigrants often sought relationships with American-born, 
usually white, women, even though they were legally barred from marrying 
whites.’ Portrayals of such relationships and expressions of desire for white 
women are salient features in the writings of early Asian immigrant men 
and significantly affect their representations of Asian masculinity and rela- 
tions among Asian American males. 

Women in these narratives are often agents of masculine subject forma- 
tion, frequently serving as fetishized objects of male appropriation and 


the displacement of Aman men’s subject posinan, while the latter refers to one specific form 
of Asian men’s racial gendering in the United States (1997, 314). Also useful us Ling’s re- 
minder about the true interventonary value of “emasculation” as a trope (1997, 317). 

$ For an examination of the “racalization of Asan manhood and womanhood” in repre- 
sentations of interracial sexuality (white males and Asian females) m Hollywood film and 
television, sce Espiritu 1997, especially chap. 5. 
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bonding and as figures of both U.S. and various Asian national identifica- 
tions. The poems in Songs of Gold Mountain (M. Hom 1987), a compilation 
of Chinese folk rhymes composed by a small number of literate, most likely 
merchant-class, men in San Francisco’s Chinatown and published in the 
1910s, abound in expressions of heterosexual yearning — sometimes barely 
veiled in laments on family separation written in female personae, as al- 
lowed by classical Chinese poetic conventions, and at other times explicitly 
pornographic, in the anonymous male poets’ fantasies about dalliances 
with prostitutes. The figure of the white woman hardly appears in these 
poems; nevertheless, she has a proxy presence in the depictions of second- 
generation, American-born Chinese women—a rare commodity whose 
Westernized ways and air of sexual freedom both tantalize the immigrant 
men and provoke in them intense cultural anxieties (S. C. Wong 1991). 

The fetishization of women also takes other forms. If the “culturally 
pure” Asian woman, especially in her role as mother, wife, and lover, signi- 
fies the Asian homeland, white women often represent American ideals of 
“freedom,” “Western culture,” and “civilization.” White women may em- 
body immigrant men’s dreams of assimilation to an American society that 
offers acceptance, well-being, and the securities and comforts of a new 
home. Often in these narratives, the possibility of relationships and ulti- 
mately marriage between Asian men and white women suggests a cultural 
bridging of Eastern (“Oriental”) and Western (American) nationalities. In 
his autobiographical novel East Goes West ([1937] 1997), for example, 
Younghill Kang portrays the life of Korean immigrants Chungpa Han and 
two of his friends. The three men struggle to adapt to New York life during 
the 1920s and 1930s, and romantic relations with white women are central 
to their quest to gain acceptance and identify themselves as Americans 
(even though none of the relationships results in a satisfying, permanent 
union). As Elaine Kim observes, Han believes that romantic love for a 
white woman will make him “that much more a part of Wester civiliza- 
tion” (1982, 41). Yet this dream of interracial romance also carries great 
potential for violence. Han relates a nightmare in which he and “some 
frightened-looking Negroes” are trapped inside a cellar set on fire by a 
mob of white men holding torches (Y. Kang [1937] 1997, 369). Han’s 
nightmare graphically portrays the violence with which discriminatory ra- 
cial policies were often implemented and through which carly Asian immi- 
grant men understood themselves as excluded from the rights and privi- 
leges of patriarchal white America. 

In the stories of Carlos Bulosan and Bienvenido N. Santos, two Filipino 
American writers of the “pioneering generation” (Campomanes 1992, 55), 
America of the 1930s and 1940s is a place of labor abuise, racism, and 
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sexual exploitation for Filipino men. At the same time, it is the site of 
bonds of compassion, empathy, and love in enduring male friendships. 
During this time, the United States was home to hundreds of thousands 
of Filipinos, most of them single men looking for jobs harvesting crops, 
canning meat, and performing other sorts of menial labor. In Bulosan’s 
and Santos’s stories, violence is a persistent fact of life for Pinoys (carly 
Filipino immigrant men) who, due to the scarcity of fellow countrywomen 
in the United States, pursue relationships with white women.’ Bulosan’s 
“The Romance of Magno Rubio” (1979a) is a tragicomic portrayal of the 
kinds of hardships Pinoys faced in these romantic relations: Magno, a poor 
migrant field laborer, puts himself into debt buying gifts to court a white 
woman, only to find that she is already married and has cheated him out 
of his money. In many of Bulosan’s other stories, too, white women signify 
an America that is prohibited to Pinoys, with the prohibition sometimes 
enforced by physical violence.!° The function of women—both Filipino 
and white —in Bulosan’s predominantly male world receives incisive femi- 
nist analysis by Rachel Lee (1995a), who argues that Bulosan’s idealized 
vision of brotherhood (Filipino, American, or world-labor) in America Is 
in the Heart depends on brutal containment of the figure of the erotic 
woman, an aspect of gender and sexuality underexplored in Asian Ameri- 
can scholarship on Bulosan, which usually discusses him in terms of migra- 
tion and labor history. 

Like Bulosan’s betrayed and forlorn Filipino exiles, the Pinoys in San- 
tos’s short stories endure both physical and mental violence in relationships 
with white women. In “The Door? the perpetrators of violence are them- 
selves Pinoys who have internalized racist oppression ([1955] 1979, 86- 
97). Delfin, a Filipino man, is cuckolded by his “blonde American wife 
and, in the eyes of other Pinoys, his knowledge of her adultery and his 
inability to do anything about it disgraces all Filipino men. Their internal- 
ization of America’s racialized violence provokes in them a desire for ven- 
geance and justice that is equally violent, resulting in narrative rehearsals 
of grisly female mutilation and murder (89). Despite this portrayal of a 
brutal, vengeful wrath, however, Pinoys in Santos’s stories more often than 


9 Studies of U.S. impenalsm in the Philippines underscore the presence of white women 
there as agents of colonial domination. A more comprehensive examination of white women 
in Philippine culture as scons of Euro-American ideals and identity (see Rafael 1993, 1995). 

19 See, cg Bulosan 1979b, 19832 For more portrayals of white women as betrayers, 
maternal providers of solace, and benefactors of Westem learning and culture, sce Bulosan’s 
autobiography (1973), as well as the essays, poems, and stories ın Bulosan 1983b and the 
special issuc of Asverana Jowrnal on Bulosan (R. Leong 1979). 
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not show compassion for one another. Indeed, “The Door” begins with a 
brief prologue in which the narrator tenderly reaches out to an old friend 
at the funeral of another much-loved Filipino friend. The two men share a 
bond of trust and empathy that counters the self-loathing violence of Pi- 
noys hurting other Pinoys. In both Bulosan’s and Santos’s writings, bonds 
of devotion and endurance between Pinoys are an implicit resistance to the 
patriarchal labor abuses and racism of dominant white America, and, de- 
spite moments of “emasculating” humiliation and shame in their stories, 
both writers suggest that there are ways for men to express their masculin- 
ity other than through dehumanizing acts of violence and exploitation. 

In their attempt to depict cross-cultural relations among other American 
ethnic groups, Japanese American male writers such as Toshio Mori build 
bridges between the United States and Japan and portray a growing con- 
cern about international tensions (Yogi 1997, 128). Mori has written poi- 
gnantly about the lives of the Issei (first-generation Japanese immigrants) 
and the Nisei (second-generation, American-bom Japanese). In his post- 
war stories in Yokohama, California ([1949] 1985), for instance, “Mori is 
careful to infuse his characters, even the most self-deluded, with dignity 
and respect” (Yogi 1997, 131), and the “proud and aging Issei” in his story 
“Operator, Operator!” ([1938] 1979) is, according to Hisaye Yamamoto, 
“kin to the Filipino expatriates in Bienvenido Santos’s ‘The Day the Danc- 
ers Came” (1979, 11). Moris tender portrayal of Issei men who express 
the fullest range of complex human emotions is further evidence of first 
period male writing that challenges dehumanizing racist practices and reg- 
ulations in North America. 

As Stan Yogi contends, Nisei writing during and after the internment 
of over 110,000 Nikkei (people of Japanese ancestry in North and South 
America) poses serious questions about nationalism and Japanese Ameri- 
can identity: “For some [the internment] resulted in fierce embracing of a 
thoroughly ‘American’ identity. For others, it led to bitter disillusionment 
over what were perceived to be the empty rhetorical promises of American 
equality and justice. Others fell between these two extremes, as Japanese 
Americans attempted to cope with the traumas of forced removal from 
their homes and internment in desolate camps scattered throughout the 
United States” (1997, 132). John Okada’s No-No Boy (1957), one of the 
most significant fictional accounts of Japanese Americans during and after 
their internment in relocation camps, brings together issues of nationalism, 
manhood, and sexuality in its account of Japanese American men’s wartime 
suffering. It tells the story of a young Nisei man, Ichiro Yamada, who an- 
swers “no” to questions regarding his allegiance and faithfulness to serve 
in the U.S. army. The identity crisis that Ichiro faces in the conflict between 
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assimilation to America and loyalty to the Japanese homeland is, in many 
respects, a gendered one. To acquire some semblance of a normative Amer- 
ican male identity, Ichiro believes he must “sever his ties” to his immigrant 
mother, a pro-Japan zealot who is largely influential in Ichiro’s double- 
negative response to questions about his American patriotism. While his 
mother makes impossible his dream of patriarchal authority and familial 
normalcy, it is through the love and forgiveness of another Japanese 
woman, Emi, his Nisei lover, that Ichiro “comes to understand his Ameri- 
can identity.” Thus she represents a “regenerative force” in the novel 
(E. Kim 1990b, 72). In a perceptive analysis of the novel’s critique of a 
“false dichotomy in Japanese American identity,” Jingi Ling contends that 
Ichiro’s “burden is his history as a no-no boy, one rendered illegitimate by 
the official definition of the only acceptable past for young Japanese Ameri- 
can men: a record of service in the U.S. military” (1995, 366-67). Both 
Kim’s and Ling’s analyses expose the gendered implications of Ichiro’s 
identity crisis, that is, his castratory affiliation with a maternalized Japanese 
homeland and his conflict with the normative masculinity that service in 
the American armed forces would bestow. In fact, a closer look at the vari- 
ous male characters’ female companions reveals traces of a racial/gender 
system in which the white war heroes, the normative males, are “awarded” 
trophy blondes (whom Japanese American war heroes can look at but not 
touch), while “losers deserve only the women considered less desirable. 

The gendered representations of assimilation to Euro-American culture 
in the writing of first period Chinese American men are often set against a 
backdrop of Asian-specific traditions. One of the earliest writers to do this 
was Lin Yutang, whom Elaine Kim includes on her list of Asian “ambassa- 
dors of good will” (1982, 27). Lin’s simplistic and dichotomous gendering 
of Asians and Americans as respectively feminine and masculine speaks 
to white readers who buy into Western stereotypes of the “Orient.” For 
example, Lins best-known book in English, My Country and My Peopls 
(1937), has a chapter titled “The Chinese Mind,” in which the author 
claims that the “Chinese head, like the feminine head, is full of common 
sense” (1937, 80). 

Chin-Yang Lee is another Chinese American male writer of the first pe- 
riod who relies on stereotypes of Asians for white readers accustomed to 
depictions of exotic and fey “Orientals.” His novel The Flower Drum Song 
(1957) concerns Chinese families who face cultural problems of adjust- 
ment and assimilation in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Central to the book's 
theme of generational conflict between “old” Chinese ways and “new” 
American norms are problems of patriarchal authority, filial piety, and 
marriage outside of one’s class and ethnicity. Lee treats these problems 
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comically, showing Chinese Americans as “unreasonable” and “unmanly” 
people (E. Kim 1982, 107). Similarly, in his autobiography, Father and 
Glorious Descendant (1943), Pardee Lowe attempts to resolve the filial 
problem of an Americanized Chinese son marrying a white woman against 
his father’s wishes, presenting his own marriage and the subsequent birth 
of his mixed-race son as a metaphor for bridging the cultural divide be- 
tween Asia and North America. Implicitly, however, Lowe’s objective is to 
claim an American patriarchal authority by recognizing his father as “truly 
an American” by virtue of Lowe’s marriage. 

Lin’s, Lee’s, and Lowe’s writings have all been the targets of biting and 
even hostile criticism from Asian American studies scholars. Most notable 
among these critics are masculinist writers Frank Chin, Jeffery Paul Chan, 
and Shawn Hsu Wong. Along with Lawson Fusao Inada, they have at- 
tacked Lee and Lin in particular as Asians who, in their alleged desire to 
be like white Americans, perpetuate emasculating stereotypes about Asian 
men: “They consciously set out to become American, in the white sense 
of the word, and succeeded in becoming ‘Chinese American’ in the stereo- 
typical sense of the good, loyal, obedient, passive, law-abiding, cultural 
sense of the word” (F. Chin et al. 1974, xiv). Chin especially has railed 
against the “effeminacy” of Asian American literature, arguing that Lowe’s 
autobiography, in conjunction with some popular works by Asian Ameri- 
can women, confirms “white male supremacist stereotype[s]” about Asian 
Americans (1972, 67). 

However, other scholars point out works, such as H. T. Tsiang’s And 
China Has Hands (1937), that portray the lives of early Asian immigrant 
men sensitively and realistically (see E. Kim 1982, 109; Palumbo-Liu 
1999, 49-58). Tsiang’s book is a fictional account of a New York laundry- 
man’s disappointment and frustration with the tedium of menial labor, an 
unfulfilling sexual and romantic life, and incessant encounters with racism 
and crime; eventually, he dies when a labor strike in which he is picketing 
erupts into violence. Tsiang’s sympathetic portrayal of early Asian immi- 
grant men places him in the company of such compassionate male writers 
of the first period as Kang, Bulosan, Santos, and Mori. 


Women’s writing 

During the earliest period of labor immigration, a number of factors made 
it difficult for Asian American women to create literature: patriarchal val- 
ues in the Asian countries that militated against women’s literacy and self- 
expression; the harsh lives of Asian American women as prostitutes, wives, 
mothers, and/or co-laborers with the men, which made the time and en- 
ergy needed to write a luxury; and dominant society’s lack of interest in 
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Asian women except in ethnographic, missionary, or philanthropic con- 
texts. Only glimpses of early Chinese American women’s lives can be 
caught in the male-authored texts of the period. 

In an event highly emblematic of later cultural developments, a *Chi- 
nese Lady,” Afong Moy, was put on display in native costume in museums 
and novelty/freak shows between 1834 and 1837 (Yung 1986, 17; Moy 
1993, 12). American reactions ranged from admiration of her exotic 
beauty and fetishistic fascination with her bound feet to disgust over her 
alien features (Yung 1986, 17). Many early Asian American women came 
(or were brought) to the United States as prostitutes or “picture brides.” 
As Luibheid points out, U.S. immigration laws played an active part in 
constructing the sexualities of Asian prostitutes and wives (1998, 118-56, 
157-88). For Anglo-Americans, images of Asian American women as ex- 
otic, alluring sex objects, depraved prostitutes, or victims of Asian patriar- 
chy in need of rescue were not only a rationale for legislative discrimination 
(S. Chan 1991) but also a means of cultural management of otherness. 
Stereotypes derived from this period, such as the meek “lotus blossom” or 
the manipulative “dragon lady,” have exerted a long-lasting effect on the 
American popular imagination and hindered the ability of Asian American 
women to represent themselves and make their voices heard (sec, c.g., 
Tajima 1989). 

In an inhospitable sociohistorical context, the very existence of Sui Sin 
Far (pseudonym for Edith Maude Eaton, 1865-1914), daimed by some 
to be the first Asian American fictionist in English, is a cause for wonder- 
ment. A mixed-race (British-Chinese) woman who lived at various times 
in Canada, Jamaica, and the United States, Sui led a life that discouraged 
essentialist notions of Asian American identity and made her a fittingly 
complex foremother of Asian American literature. Her work anticipates 
many gender and sexuality themes of interest today, and she has been espe- 
cially admired by Asian American feminists both for her independence as 
an outspoken, self-supporting single woman and for her antiracist, antisex- 
ist stories in Mrs. Spring Fragrance (Sui 1912) and in journalistic pieces. 

Sui worked in the Western tradition of sentimental fiction, producing 
short stories for women’s and other magazines. Many focus on women 
and children, most are set in Chinatown, and several are about miscegena- 
tion. Although they may seem stylistically conventional, the stories are ve- 
hicles for destabilizing gender and racial categories through what Annette 


U Surs works were recently republished (Su 1995), strengthening an already strong 
scholarly interest in them by critics such as Amy Ling (1990a, 1990b) and Annette White- 
Parks (1995). 
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White-Parks identifies as their “tricksterism.” Whereas histories of carly 
Chinese Americans all too frequently see women only “in ratios” (of their 
population relative to men’s) and in a family context (White-Parks 1995, 
119), Sui delineates women individually and explicitly questions patriar- 
chal familial authority and traditional gender roles. Moreover, in defiance 
of the colonial, ethnographic discourse of the time, she debunks white cul- 
ture’ universalism by revealing its racist underpinnings (e.g., in Exclusion 
laws and hypocritical Christian practices). The motif of cross-dressing in a 
cross-cultural setting (in “The Smuggling of Tie Co” and “A Chinese Boy- 
Girl”) provides an especially effective device for expressing her understand- 
ing of race and gender as inextricably linked. Min Song (1998) examines 
the class and homosexual dimensions in “The Smuggling of Tie Co? which 
he describes as a category-subverting “tale of gendered Orientalism” (308). 

The period between the 1910s and World War II appears to have been 
a relatively quiet one for Asian American women writers, at least according 
to the surveys of nationality-specific literatures in Cheung 1997a. This 
might be a cultural toll exacted by anti-immigration policies. Between the 
1920s and early 1940s, some Nisei women, however, did publish in small 
literary magazines and literary sections of Japanese American newspapers 
(Yogi 1997, 128-30); one of the best known is Hisaye Yamamoto. An- 
other group of Asian American women publishing in English are those 
Elaine Kim calls “ambassadors of goodwill? (1982, 27) and Amy Ling 
“unofficial diplomats and bridges between East and West” (1990a, 59): 
highly educated Japanese and Chinese women from elite, Westernized 
backgrounds who wrote about their native cultures for an Anglo-American 
audience. Etsu Sugimoto’ autobiographical novel A Daughter of the Samu- 
rai (1925) fits the description, as do the works of Helena Kuo, Adet Lin, 
Lin Tai-yi (Anor Lin), Mai-mai Sze, and Han Suyin (see A. Ling 1990a, 
56-103), who became active in the wake of the Japanese invasion of China 
in the 1930s, the subsequent formal outbreak of World War II, and U.S. 
entry into the fray, hoping, in part, to win Western friends for China’s 
war effort. 

The prominence of the autobiographical mode among the “ambassa- 
dor” writers raises questions about gender and genre and about women as 
ethnographic Others and cultural translators (L. Kang 1995; Su 1998; see 
also S. Lim 1994). It was a traumatic colonial/imperialist encounter that 
brought the Chinese writers to the West and inspired their writing (a pat- 
tem that also applies to some third period works). Among the benefits of 
and receive a formal education, which was traditionally denied to women. 
Add the fact that acquisition of English was typically through missionary 
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schooling, and the ambiguous, troubled positioning of women between 
Asian patriarchy (whose influence continues into “modern” nationalism) 
and Western colonialism becomes evident, an issue that will be hotly de- 
bated during the second period. The works of the “ambassador” writers 
have received scant critical attention from Asian Americanists thus far (per- 
haps because their direct effectiveness as ethnic/minority cultural national- 
ist project is not obvious), although recent scholarship more attentive 
to subtle negotiations of gender and national and transnational identity 
is exposing previously obscured aspects of Asian American gender and 


Internment experiences during World War II profoundly altered the 
power relationships between Issei parents and Nisei children and between 
men and women, generally to the benefit of those previously subordinated, 
and they resulted as well in increased output by Japanese American women 
writers. Some published in internment camp magazines (Yogi 1997, 132- 
34), and, immediately following the war, several published narratives set 
before and during internment. These include Mine Okubo’s brief illus- 
trated memoir of camp life, Citizen 13660 ([1946] 1983); Monica Sone’s 
autobiography, Nisei Daughter ([1953] 1979); and Hisaye Yamamoto’s 
short stories collected in Seventeen Syllables and Other Stories (1988). (Wa- 
kako Yamauchi also began writing in camp, but her first book of fiction 
was not published until 1994.) Sone’s autobiography traces the formation 
of a racialized, gendered subjectivity from before World War II through 


postinternment family dispersal. Her depictions of the exotic Japaneseness 
of her mother, ostensibly for comic relief, are, in critic Traise Yamamoto’s 


(1999) view, a sign of “masking,” a strategy of simultaneous disclosure and 
concealment that she finds characteristic of a number of Japanese American 
women’s works, including two later autobiographies about internment by 
Jeanne Wakatsuki Houston and James Houston (1973) and Yoshiko 
Uchida (1982). In these texts, race-based historical violence receives more 
subdued treatment than in John Okada’s No-No Boy, and its workings are 
also seen in such “feminine” domains as quotidian domestic arrangements, 
food choices, and social rituals. 

Among women writers of the first period, Hisaye Yamamoto stands out 
for her subtle realizations of gender and sexual relationships. Her best- 
known stories were published immediately after the war: “Seventeen Syl- 
lables” and “Yoneko’s Earthquake” are set in prewar rural California and 
“The Legend of Miss Sasagawara” in camp. Yamamoto’s stories “often ex- 
plore tensions between issei men and issei women, and also the relation- 
daughters” (Yogi 1997, 135). They situate women’s sexual repression and 
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awakening in a complex context. where cultural differences, class dispari- 
ties, interethnic tension, and collective trauma all come into play. Yogi 
(1989) and Cheung (1993) see Yamamoto as engaging in peculiarly “femi- 
nine” narrative strategies — “buried plots” and “double voicing.” Yama- 
moto’s “The High-Heeled Shoes, a Memoir” “may be the earliest Asian 
American work that deals with transgender and transvestite issues,” ac- 
cording to R. Leong (1995a, xxiv), and, according to Cheung, the first to 
address sexual harassment (1993, 58). 

Because the Chinese were the “good Asians” during World War IL, post- 
war Chinese American women’s writing has a distinctly different cast from 
its Japanese American counterpart. Jade Snow Wong’s controversial Fifth 
Chinese Daughter ([1945] 1989) is a case in point. Its account of growing 
up female in a sexist, authoritarian Chinese immigrant family and of libera- 
tion through Americanization fits well into the hegemonic immigrant suc- 
cess story, which made it an official U.S. propaganda vehicle in the 1950s 
and still ideologically useful in today’s educational institutions (Su 1994). 
Wong’ narrative links her to the female “ambassadors,” but within a do- 
mestic U.S. setting, for she too raises the question of women’s positioning 
vis-a-vis patriarchy and colonialism (“external or “internal”). While carly 
critics take issue with Wong's “model minority” stance (e.g., F. Chin et al. 
1991, xxx; E. Kim 1982, 69-72), recent critics tend to be interested. 
in feminist recuperations (e.g., Cobb 1988; Goldman 1992), in interrogat- 
ing differential critical deployments of racial and sexual difference (J. Ling 
1998, 140-46), and in Wong’s narrativization of the racialized, gendered 
working body in political economy and discourse (Palumbo-Liu 1999, 
138-46). 


The second period: Self-definition and 

self-representation (1960s—1980s) 

The second period begins with the Civil Rights and others liberation move- 
ments, including the Asian American movement and the feminist move- 
ment. The liberalization of immigration policy in 1965, which lifted re- 
strictions on immigration from Asia, also radically altered the demographic 
composition and cultural processes of the Asian American population. This 
period saw the first widespread use of the coalitional term “Asian Ameri- 
can” as a self-conscious political act and the first explicit definitions of Asian 
American ethnic identity as inseparable from gender and sexuality. Both 
male and female writers were galvanized by the cultural project of antirac- 
ist, anti-Orientalist self-representation. Openly gay Asian American writers 
began publishing in this period, but the cultural landscape was dominated 
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by a debate between heterosexual men and women, encapsulated by Elaine 
Kim in her phrase “Chinatown cowboys and warrior women” (1982) and 
by King-Kok Cheung in her “The Chinaman Pacific versus the Woman 
Warrior” (1990). 

The late 1960s and early 1970s are often labeled the “cultural nationalist 
period.” However, to ensure the understanding that cultural nationalism 
has not been and should not be monopolized by masculinists, who were 
highly vocal at the time, we refer to it as the “androcentric cultural nation- 
alist period,” whose waning can be marked with the publication of King- 
ston’s The Woman Warrior in 1976, with its attendant controversies. Femi- 
nist interventions in representational politics are a hallmark of the late 
1970s and the 1980s. 


Mens writing 

The anti-Vietnam War protests and the Civil Rights era had an immediate 
and irrevocable effect on the writing of Asian American men from the 
1960s through the 1980s. In fact, much of their writing today expresses 
revolutionary cultural changes from the liberation and antiwar movements 
of the past thirty years. By the early 1970s, many Asian American writers, 
men in particular, were angrily denouncing more than a century’s racist 
caricatures and stereotypes. These writers—largely second- and third- 
generation — articulated a platform for an Asian American cultural nation- 
alist project that, in addition to asserting solidarity with other racially op- 
pressed minorities, called for vociferous indictment of past and present 
to achieve a new self-image based on Asian Americans’ demands for self- 
representation and self-definition in all aspects of American culture (E. 
Kim 1982, 173). 

Many male writers of this period are concerned with overcoming emas- 
culating distortions of Asian men’s gender and sexuality, an endeavor that 
was to be achieved through tactics reminiscent of the male-dominated 
Black Power movement of the 1960s. Ting notes that “writing throughout 
the period represents Asian American sexuality as repressed, shaped, and 
channeled by systems of race and capitalism. . . . There is substantial evi- 
dence that even individuals who were not convinced of systemic Asian 
American oppression agreed that the distortion of sexuality kept Asian 
Americans from realizing their full humanity” (1998, 77). The concerns of 
Asian American male writers of the second period are inextricable from mat- 
ters of gender and sexuality — matters that intersect with the issues of fam- 
uy and patriarchy taken up by male writers in the first period. Thus, while 
the formation of a counterhegemonic Asian American male subjectivity is 
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a major concern in much of the men’s writing of this period, its construc- 
tion was deeply affected by white patriarchal norms and regulations. At the 
same time that they denounce oppressive American practices that “emascu- 
late” Asian men, though, these writers also uphold a system of racial gen- 
dering as a paradigm for claiming their own manhood —a paradigm that, 
in addition to reinstating paternal authority and the nuclear family as cul- 
tural norms, reinforces racist stereotypes that link violence and aggression 
with the sexuality and gender of other ethnic minority men. For example, 
Frank Chin, perhaps the best known of the androcentric cultural national- 
ist writers, relies on misogyny and homophobia in his attempt to delineate 
and construct a (hetero)normative Asian American manhood. In his cri- 
tique of racist Hollywood caricatures of Asian men, for example, Chin glo- 
rifies stereotypes of aggression in black, Latino, and Native American men: 
“Unlike the white stereotype of the evil black stud, Indian rapist, Mexican 
macho, the evil of the evil Dr. Fu Manchu was not sexual, but homosexual” 
(1972, 66). 

Although Louis Chu wrote Eat a Bowl of Tea ([1961] 1979) approxi- 
mately ten years before the androcentric agenda of the second period was 
established, he is perhaps the first male writer to articulate the struggle for 
a new (masculine) Asian American identity. Like Tsiang in And China Has 
Hands (1937), Chu does not euphemize his account of the daily lives of 
the mostly aging immigrant men in New Yorks Chinatown. The novels 
portrayal of two generations of Chinese American immigrants — old-timers 
and the families they eventually bring over from China or initiate in the 
United States — pivots on “the uneasy truce between American-born chil- 
dren and their patriarchal elders” (Hsiao 1992, 152). In focusing the novel 
on lonely old bachelors, old-timer fathers who can only pass on to their 
children lives of poverty and hard work, a married couple whose only child 
is produced by the wife’s infidelity, and the inability of elderly immigrant 
men to maintain familial traditions through paternal authority, Chu de- 
picts a crisis in patriarchy and emphasizes the need for a new breed of 
Chinese Americans. In many respects, he expresses the agenda for much of 
the second period’s androcentric cultural nationalism. Women in his novel, 
as in much second period men’s writing, propel the patriarchal crisis in 
male-dominated Asian American communities by helping to institute the 
replacement of traditional patriarchy with a new set of Americanized pater- 
nal norms. Men’s writing of the 1970s continues to portray rejections of 
old-world family ways in favor of a new Asian American selfhood. For 
example, Milton Murayama’s AH I Asking for Is My Body ({1975] 1988) tells 
the story of two Nisei brothers living in Hawaii during World War I who 
desire lives of self-determination away from repressive family strictures. 
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In the tradition of Eat a Bowl of Tea, the works of Chinese American 
writers Frank Chin and Jeffery Paul Chan help set the agenda for the mas- 
culinist literary endeavors of the second period. A central and enormously 
controversial feature of their writing is the quest for an authentic Asian 
American masculinity. Cultural nationalist writers seek an original Asian 
American manhood that is U.S.-centric and thus derived from a historical 
and mythological context of early Asian immigrant laborers; they see these 
laborers as an integral part of a masculinized Western American landscape. 
In their attempt to associate with and recover lost and “extinct” Asian 
American male forefathers, the cultural nationalists seek an authentic Asian 
male identity that is premised on conventional ideals of Western manhood: 
the admirable hypervirile qualities of rebelliousness, resilience, and aggres- 
sion in such romantic popular American figures as the invulnerable and 
adventurous cowboy (E. Kim 1982, 177), the fearless and indomitable 
pioneer, and the brawny working-class laborer laying the railroads of the 
great American West. The cultural nationalists’ struggle to construct an 
authentic male subjectivity for themselves through the recuperation and 
mimesis of “lost” father figures underscores the centrality of white Ameri- 
can norms of family and patriarchy in their work. Such norms, moreover, 
are not only targets of their antiracist criticism but also standards for an 
American way of life that they want to appropriate for Asian American 
culture. 

To rescue Asian American men from a history of castratory white racist 
oppression, cultural nationalist writers of the second period argue for an 
Asian American sensibility that counters gender-distorted stereotypes of 
Asians. In “Racist Love” (1972), Frank Chin and Jeffery Paul Chan pro- 
claim literature and art as intrinsic components to the production of an 
original Asian American cultural sensibility. The language of art and litera- 
ture, they maintain, is especially relevant to cultural experiences that pro- 
duce masculine integrity and self-determination: “On the simplest level, a 
man, in any culture, speaks for himself. Without a language of his own, he 
no longer is a man but a ventriloquist’s dummy at worst and at best a 
parrot. . . . The tyranny of language has been used by white culture to sup- 
press Chinese-American and Japanese-American culture and exclude the 
Asian-American sensibility from operating in the mainstream of American 
consciousness” (1972, 77). 

Scholars have noted the motif of sickly Asian women in Chin’s work. 
In the aptly titled story “A Chinese Lady Dies” (1988b), a diseased Asian 


@ But note, too, F. Chin’s increasing tum to specifically Astan ideals of manhood, esp. in 
Donald Duk (1991). 
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mother signifies a Chinatown that is “a stagnating enclave of dying men 
and women, locked up in cramped quarters” (S. C. Wong 1993a, 146). 
For Chin, the masculinizing project of recovering lost paternal origins of 
early Asian American forefathers is futile within the pathological confines 
of urban Chinese American communities. Relationships with Asian 
women often thematize the containment of Asian men in stereotypical 
roles of emasculated fathers and effeminate sons. Further, in Chin’s fiction, 
dysfunctional relations between Asian men and women mirror the reality 
of Asian American male artists who, according to Chin, are outnumbered 
and therefore emasculated by Asian American women writers. His oft- 
repeated contention that Asian American writing is dominated by women 
(and a gay man, David Henry Hwang) explains his association of Asian 
females with death, decay, and futility as symbols of Asian male castration. 

As in the first period, white women also figure prominently in second 
period men’s writing. As wives, girlfriends, and adulterous lovers, they are 
fetishized objects for the construction of a heteronormative Asian Ameri- 
can masculine subject. In Jeffery Paul Chan’s “The Chinese in Haifa” 
(1974a), an Asian American man’s adulterous relations with a white 
woman suggest his liberating transition from asexual Chinese family stric- 
tures to an eroticized American independence and freedom. In Shawn Hsu 
Wongs Homebase ([1979] 1991), the Chinese American narrator, Rains- 
ford Chan, has an imaginary Caucasian girlfriend who represents a domi- 
nant white culture that excludes Asians from Americanness. Rainsford’s 
eventual rejection of his white girlfriend’s “love” helps him to connect with 
ancestral Asian fathers who allow him to claim America as his own. In 
contrast to this soul-searching denial of interracial love, Daniel Okimoto, 
in his autobiography, American in Dişggwise, avers that intermarriage is the 
“key to assimilation” (1971, 156). Okimoto divulges his attempts at over- 
coming feelings of self-negation and racial inferiority through courting and 
marrying a “beautiful, blue-eyed blonde, the “crowning evidence of hav- 
ing made it” as a man in mainstream America (201). 

Tracing patrilineal descent to a past of Asian male forebears is also a 
central feature in men’s writing of the second period. In many of these 
works, ineffectual fathers — like ailing mothers — serve as further reason for 
the Asian male’s need to find an identificatory sense of purpose in the 
manly terrain of the West. Frank Chin’s play The Chickencoop Chinaman 
(1981) and his short stories from The Chinaman Pacific and Frisco R.R. Co. 
(1988a) focus on an Asian American man’s move from stagnating urban 
confines to the emancipatory male-homosocial world of the Old West, 


where the masculinity-fortifying potential of reviving a lost patriarchal 
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heritage counters images of embarrassing, “unmanly” Chinatown fathers 
(S. C. Wong 1993a, 146-47). f 

If many of these second period writers depict barren and decaying 
Chinatowns, they also seek to replace them with a vital, U.S.-centric Asian 
patriarchy. In showing the death of Asian American urban centers, masculi- 
nist second period writers romanticize their own demise as part of the “ex- 
tinction” of folkloric American men. Frank Chin, for instance, imagines 
his own death as a brave, manly act of self-sacrifice that transcends the 
cowardice and pathology of his Chinatown characters. Like Natty Bumppo 
in James Fenimore Coopers The Pioneers, who traces the contours of 
his name on his own tombstone before disappearing in the western wilder- 
ness to die alone, Chin figures his own death as the stuff of heroic folklore, 
linking him to the vanished cultures of cowboys, Indian warriors, and 
frontiersmen. As Daniel Kim observes, the fantasized male-homosocial 
world of American heroes in which Chin envisions himself is largely a 
product of self-loathing. Chin’s example suggests “that the moral violence 
we inflict on our assimilated identities is perhaps intended for the ‘white 
man’ we glimpse within the shape of our ‘Americanized’ selves, the ‘white 
mar we wish to beat out of ourselves but cannot” (D. Kim 1998, 294). 
This psychoanalytic reading of Chin’s work exposes a “masochistic” self- 
hatred, which is at the heart of much androcentric cultural nationalist 
writing. 

During the second period, despite the dominance of heterosexism in 
anticipate many of the queer themes that become more explicit in the third 
period. Notable among them is Paul Stephen Lim, whose plays (1977, 
1985a, 1985b, 1989) address issues such as the so-called rice queen phe- 
nomenon and the relationship between language and sexual as well as 
racial/ethnic identity. 


Women’s writing 

Contemporaneous with these writers’ efforts at masculine self-definition 

and selfrepresentation, Asian American women writers were engaged in a 

similar project, which some saw as especially challenging given their need 

to contend with Eastern and Western patriarchy as well as racism. Even 

during the androcentric cultural nationalist period, Asian American wom- 

ens voices were loud and assertive, fueled by the Civil Rights, anti- 

Vietnam War, Asian American, and feminist movements and the sexual 

revolution. Their “searc[h] for a new self-image” (E. Kim 1982, 173) took _ 
many forms. For example, a number of feminist pocts associated with the 
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Asian American Movement, such as Jessica Hagedorn, Geraldine Kudaka, 
Genny Lim, Janice Mirikitani, Barbara Noda, Nellie Wong, Kitty Tsui, 
Merle Woo, and Mitsuye Yamada, critiqued the oppression of Asian Amer- 
ican women, expressed solidarity with Third World women in Asia and 
elsewhere, discerned connections between sexism and colonialism, chal- 
lenged Orientalist stereotypes, reconstructed female ancestors’ forgotten 
lives, claimed a matrilineal heritage on American soil, explored family dy- 
namics, celebrated love between women, reclaimed female sexuality, and 
declared a new image: tough, powerful, resourceful, independent, and 
courageous, neither “lotus blossom” nor “dragon lady.” Among these, 
Noda, Tsui, and Woo are considered pioneer lesbian writers as well. In 
some ways, compared to the difficult emergence of gay subjectivity from 
Asian American masculinist cultural projects, it seems that the struggles, 
discourse, and consciousness of Asian American lesbians were eased some- 
what by their connections with feminism; the strong woman is a model 
and goal for both heterosexual and lesbian feminists. 

The title of Kingston’s 1976 bestseller The Woman Warrior captures this 
spirit. The book’s publication catalyzed an acrimonious and long-running 
debate on Asian American gender and sexuality (among other issues) that 
effectively marked the end of androcentric cultural nationalism’s domi- 
nance. The Woman Warrior, variously labeled nonfiction, autobiography, 
autoethnography, and fiction, narrates a second-generation Chinese Amer- 
ican girl’s coming of age in the 1950s and 1960s in the shadow of a domi- 
neering mother, caught between a patriarchal Chinese culture and a racist 
American society. The book’s phenomenal popularity with white feminist 
readers again raises the issues of Asian American women writers’ possible 
complicity with racism, Orientalism, and the ethnographic gaze and their 
role in efforts to rehabilitate Asian American manhood. The tensions be- 
tween feminism and cultural nationalism have been examined in many 
studies (see Cheung 1990; Bow 1993), and The Woman Warrior has gener- 
ated a veritable industry of critical analysis outside Asian American studies 
as well. Its affinities with poststructuralist and deconstructionist theories 
have made it a favorite in academia and attracted numerous applications of 
feminist theory but have also raised questions about misreading and co- 
optation, the dynamics of institutionalization and canonization, and the 
limits of “universal sisterhood” (R. Lee 1995b; Hattori 1998b). The ap- 
pearance of The Women Warrior may be said to have inaugurated a “multi- 
culturalist” phase in the reception of Asian American literature, whose con- 


1 The literature on this controversy is so vast that its contours can only be sketched here; 
for further details and references, see S. Lim 1991 and S. C. Wong 1998. 
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tradictions have persisted, erupting again with Amy Tan’s The Joy Luck Club 
(1989), another crossover hit featuring mother-daughter relationships and 
Chinese sexism (among other subjects) and attracting considerable main- 
stream feminist attention. 

It is not unusual to find readers who consider the two books practically 
synonymous with Asian American women’s literature (or even Asian 
American literature), unbeholden to any context. It is much more produc- 
tive, not to mention intellectually defensible, however, to understand them 
within the framework of Asian American women’s writing, and their focus 
on mother-daughter relationships as part of a feminist agenda to preserve 
memory and establish a matrilineal tradition.“ 

In addition to autobiography and fiction thematizing matrilineagr, 
women writers have used historical fiction to imaginatively reconstruct the 
lives of strong women who could be claimed as foremothers (see, c.g., 
McCunn 1981; Uchida 1987). Scholars have contributed to this primary 
literature by facilitating the writing of autobiographies by immigrant 
women (¢.g., anthropologist Akemi Kikumura has recorded her mother’s 
oral history in Through Harsh Winters [1981] and Sucheng Chan has edited 
Mary Paik Lee’s Quiet Odyssey [1990]) and by producing, often in collabo- 
ration with the community, feminist anthologies such as Asian Women 
United of California’s Making Waves (1989) and Lim and Tsutakawa’s The 
Forbidden Stitch (1989). 

There are obvious similarities between the masculinist and feminist 
projects within the second period. The male writers establish a patriline, 
the female ones, a matriline, and both tum to the construction of heroic 
ancestors and the invention of new images to rehabilitate Asian American 
manhood or womanhood. Both must also deal with modifications to the 
concept of family as biologically based. From Chu (1961) 1979 in which 
an “illegitimate” son from an affair is adopted into the Wong family in 
post-World War II New York Chinatown) and M. Leong 1975 (in which 
a sonless—but not daughterless—restaurant worker wants to adopt a 


M Depictions of mother-danghter (and grandmother-granddaughter) relationships (sur- 
veyed in S. C. Wong 1995b [176-80] and Ghymn 1995 [11-36]) are frequently found in 
women’s writing from almost all Asan American subgroups and i Asian Canadian literature. 
Among the works that address the theme of matlincage in general—not just in the figure 
of the mother but also in grandmothers/matriarchs, aunts/surrogate mothers, and a mulngen- 
erational female line —are the following: in the first period, H. Yamamoto 1988; Wong and 
Cressy 1952; and, in the second penod, Chuang (1968) 1986; Cha 1982; Kogawa 1982; 
Law-Yone 1983; R. Kim 1987, Kadobata 1989; Hayslip 1989; Sasaki 1991. For a radical 
lesbian perspective on mutrilineage, see also the short fiction cited in S. C. Wong 1995b; 
Woo 1981; and Tsui 1983. 
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disabled young gambler) to Kogawa 1982 (in which an aunt and uncle 

surrogate parents after the protagonist’s mother is killed by the 
atom bomb in Japan) and Kadohata 1989 (which focuses on an itinerant 
Japanese American stepfamily in post-internment America), we see a pat- 
tern of Asian American families adapting to collective injuries of exclusion, 
racism, internment, and war by replacing, to use Edward Said’s terms, “fil- 
iation” with “affiliation” (sce also Li 1992). 

However, there are also striking differences between the male and fe- 
male projects. Vivian Chin (personal communication) notes that the mas- 
aulinist project is fraught with anxiety about proper genealogy, authen- 
ticity, “traceability,” and fixity of identity, whereas the feminist project 
appears more comfortable with fluidity, multiplicity, and indeterminacy of 
both origin and identity. Chinese American literature is filled with anxious, 
heirless patriarchs; in addition to the titles mentioned above, there are 
Chin-Yang Lee’s The Flower Drum Song (1957), Jeffery Paul Chan’s “Jack- 
rabbit” (19745), and Frank Chins The Year of the Dragon (1981) and “The 
Only Real Day” (1976). A similar concern is found in Japanese and Fili- 
pino American literature: in Okada’s No-No Boy, young Japanese American 
men cither die or, like Ichiro, are unable to form a family; in Santoe’s sto- 
ries, such as “The Day the Dancers Came,” aging Filipino men die heirless 
({1955] 1979, 113-28). Where miscegenation occurs, the non-Asian of- 
ten has to be culturally redefined as comparable to the “genuine article” to 
be acceptable: in Lin Yutang’s Chinatown Family (Lin 1948), the Italian 
daughter-in-law must be redefined as Chinese, and in Santos’s “Scent of 
Apples” ([1955] 1979, 21-29), the white wife has to “become” Filipino, 
in spite of the existence of a fine son. 

Anxiety over miscegenation is not entirely absent in Asian American 
women’s literature (e.g., Chuang Hua’s Crossings [(Chuang 1968) 1986] 
and, in the third period, Gish Jems Mona tn the Promised Land [1996]), but 
the mother figure is less likely to be a “border patrol” than a survivor whose 
important legacy is her personal strength rather than her genetic and cul- 
tural legitimacy. Daughters in women’s writing are not immune from pa- 
ternal authority — the patriarchs in Crossiags and in Wendy Law-Yone’s The 
Coffin Tree (1983) are as powerful and violent as those in the men’s sto- 
ries — but pedigree is much less of an obsession in the women’s writing 
than in the men’s. 


The third period: Multiple selves, sites, transgressions 

(late 1980s to the present) 

Asian American literature in the third period is marked by queer activism 
and theoretical projects, continued demographic change in the U.S. and 
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Asian American populations, multiculturalism (and its backlash) in U.S. 
cultural politics, and the growing impact of globalization and other forces 
of postmodernity. Within Asian American literary and cultural studies, 
many have argued that a paradigm shift of sorts has taken place (E. Kim 
1992; Omi and Takagi 1995; S. Lim 1997). The publication of Lisa 
Lowe’s influential essay “Heterogeneity, Hybridity, Multiplicity: Marking 
Asian American Differences” in 1991 is one indicator of the shift, which 
Cheung summarizes in a recent review essay on Asian American literary 
studies: “Whereas identity politics — with its stress on cultural nationalism 
and American nativity — governed earlier theoretical and critical formula- 
tions, the stress is now on heterogeneity and diaspora. The shift has been 
from seeking to ‘claim America’ to forging a connection between Asia and 
Asian America; from centering on race and on masaulinity to revolving 
around the multiple axes of ethnicity, gender, class, and sexuality; from 
being concerned primarily with social history and communal responsibility 
to being caught in the quandaries and possibilities of postmodernism and 
multiculturalism” (1997b, 1). 

Third period literature treats issues of gender and sexuality in the con- 
texts of poststructuralism-inflected treatments of subjectivities; increas- 
ingly visible male writers who self-consciously explore earlier periods’ con- 
cerns about masculinity in new frameworks (e.g., socioeconomically 
privileged men with transnational mobility); feminist writers who articu- 
late a growing “postcolonial” awareness of historical violence against 
women in Asia and the United States; a flowering of writing and theoriz- 
ing about and by lesbians and gay men; open affirmations of sexual gratifi- 
cation, experimentation, and transgressions; and a greater willingness to 
confront sensitive topics such as family dysfunction and incest. 


Heterogenetty 

The third period, barely a decade old, is an exciting period for students of 
gender and sexuality in Asian American literature. Having gained a certain 
security from the labors of the second period, from a modest but distinctly 
friendlier commercial interest, and from a cultural climate in which multi- 
culturalism and global cultural flows are recognized (if not always ac- 
cepted) ideas, Asian American writers have been engaging in bold explora- 
tions of gender and sexuality — some continuations of earlier concerns, and 
some new and particular to their era. 

Internal ethnic diversity among Asian Americans has been increasing 
since the immigration reforms of 1965, but the cumulative effects of recent 
family-based immigration and the influx of Asian migrants as a result of 
historical events such as the end of the Vietnam War have noticeably in- 
creased heterogencity in the Asian American population during the 1990s. 
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The strong presence of Filipino, Korean, various South Asian, and Viet- 
namese and other Southeast Asian writers has eroded the dominance of 
the Chinese and Japanese in earlier periods. With this diversity comes a 
new range of perspectives on gender and sexuality that necessitates atten- 
tion to subgroup-specific variations of “Asian American gender and sexual- 
ity.” As Richard Fung (1991b) maintains in the context of gay porn, not 
all Asian American sexuality is constructed the same. Russell Leong, too, 
writes, “Within the ‘Asiar or ‘Pacific category itself are subcategories of 
gendered sexual and racialized traits ascribed to different groups by white 
Americans, e.g., Hawaiians, Chinese, Filipino, Thai, and Japanese” 
(1996b, 3). Moreover, the specific cultural norms of a given Asian culture 
must be taken into account, as Cheung (1993) points out in connection 
with the differing Chinese and Japanese meanings of “silence” for men and 
women and Santa Ana (1998) with regard to the Filipino “Maria Clara” 
feminine ideal. At least one subgroup-specific (South Asian [Ratti 1993]) 
anthology on sexuality has appeared, and we expect to see continued 
efforts at finer differentiations in understandings of Asian American gender 
and sexuality in the future. 

The production of anthologies, a crucial aspect of second period self- 
definition and self-representation, continues in the 1990s but moves be- 
yond implicitly heterosexual feminist or masculinist projects. On a Bed of 
Rice (Kudaka 1995) is a collection of Asian American erotica intended to 
break taboos and celebrate Asian American sexuality. While a balanced rep- 
resentation of women from various ethnic communities was a central con- 
cern in the 1989 volume Making Wares, its sequel, Making More Waves, is 
governed by other principles of selection, including “sexuality and sexual 
orientation” (Kim, Villanueva, and Asian Women United of California 
1997, xii). Gay and lesbian writers are well represented in Charlie Chan Is 
Dead (Hagedorn 1993). Between the Lines (Chung, Kim, and Lemeshewsky 
1987), The Very Inside (Lim-Hing 1994b), Asien American Secualitics (R. 
Leong 1996a), Q © A: Queer in Asian America (Eng and Hom 1998b), 
and Rice: Explorations into Gay Asian Cultwre and Politics (Cho 1998) are all 
dedicated to explorations of homosexuality and related issues. 


Gender-specific Issues: Repetition and difference 

The 1990s have seen a veritable explosion of publishing activity by male 
Asian American writers. Some continue the theme of constructing a tradi- 
tion of heroic male ancestors (c.g., stories in Bacho 1997; Pak 1998), while 
others are explicitly devoted to exploring male subjectivity in relation to 
gender and sexuality.!® Correspondingly, the study of masculinity has been 


18 See, c.g., G. Lee 1991, 1994; Mura 1991, 1996; Chang-Rac Lee 1995. 
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gaining momentum.!* Viet Thanh Nguyen’s (1997) study of “remascula- 
tion,” for example, theorizes the role of the state in the construction of a 
violent Chinese American masculinity in second and third period writings. 
In many works of the third period as well, violence is no less central to 
subject formation than in the works of a Carlos Bulosan or a Frank Chin. 
Forms of violence ranging from boxing and street fights to torture, cru- 
cifixion, and rioting are found, for example, in Gus Lee’s retrospective 
account of post-World War I coming of age in a rough San Francisco 
neighborhood (1991); in Peter Bacho’s story of an American-born priest 
confronting violence in religion and war on his visit to the Philippines 
(1991) and in his short stories about boxing, martial arts training, and 
working-class strect life in Derk Blue Swit (1997) (many first published in 
the second period); in Heinz Insu Fenk’s novel about an Amerasian boy 
growing up in the brutal streets of Pupyong, Korea, between the Korean 
and Vietnam Wars (1996); in Murayama’s exploration of World War II 
and postwar Hawaiian manhood in the masculine arenas of boxing, war, 
work, and politics (1998);” and in the explosions of interethnic (Black- . 
Korean and other) urban violence in Chang-Rae Lee’s Native Speaker (1995) 
and Leonard Chang’s The Freit + Food (1996). Despite the variety of set- 
tings in these works— the United States, Asia, or both—collectively and 
intertextually, they highlight the continuities between the U.S colonial, 
military, and economic presence in Asia, past and present, and the predica- 
ment of Asian American males in America’s racially heterogeneous cities. 
Compared to the first period or even the second, the well-being of the 
Asian American male, superficially defined by socioeconomic status, educa- 
tion level, or some such statistical measure, has clearly improved. Blatant 
legislative impediments to “normal” heterosexual male attainments — sex- 
ual liaisons, marriage, having children, holding a job, and so on—have 
been lifted in the post—Civil Rights era. Nevertheless, male anxiety over 
emasculation and failed paternity lingers in Asian American men’s writing 
in the form of fear of cultural extinction resulting from excessive assimila- 
tion. Sau-ling Wong (1995a) has analyzed this in David Wong Louie’s 
short stories in Paxgs of Love (1991), in which the lack of heirs is a recurrent 
theme. Louic’s educated and affluent male characters court and sometimes 
attract white women but typically fail to keep them. In Chang-Rae Lee’s 
Native Speaker (1995) as well, the U.S.-bom Korean protagonist marries a 
white woman, but their mixed-race son dies and his wife leaves. Perfect 


16 See, e.g., Jachison Chan 1993; S. C. Wong 1993b, 1995a; Eng 1995; Cheung 1998; 
Hattori 1998a. 

v Murayama’s Five Years on a Rock (1994), which us set between these two works 1n time, 
is also part of the Oyama family saga but is told from the mother’s point of view. 
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English, middle-class status, residential integration, mainstream “cultural 
literacy,” even a white wife—in short, all the accoutrements of a “model 
minority” — are insufficient to insure the Asian American man against iden- 
tity loss. 

David Mura’s autobiographical Terning Japanese (1991) and Where the 
Body Meets Memory (1996) appear to be exceptions to this pattern, despite 
sharing a poststructuralist, postmodernist sensibility with Louie and 
Chang-Rae Lee. Mura’s narrator is able to “buy” a certain amount of mas- 
culinity with affluence and American cultural fluency. Furthermore, he 
claims self-healing through reconnection with Japanese American intern- 
ment history. Nevertheless, the recovery of his masculinity can be attrib- 
uted as much to his cultural pilgrimage to 1980s Japan, then masculinized 
by its wealth, power, and technological know-how in what might be con- 
sidered a new form of Orientalism. 

As the Mura example shows, the study of constructions of gender and 
sexuality in terms of nationalism, transnationalism, and diaspora can be 
fruitful, and it has indeed been gaining momentum in Asian American 
studies in the past few years. In addition to nation-specific studies, such as 
Elaine Kim and Chungmoo Choi’s Dangerous Women: Gender and Korean 
Nationalism (1998), many recent works theorize, and/or read individual 
literary or filmic texts in terms of, gender and sexuality as they relate to 
constructions of nationality and citizenship; transnational exchanges of 
bodies, goods, and cultures; diasporic consciousness; and related issues.1* 
David Henry Hwang’s play M. Butterfly (1986) often appears in these dis- 
cussions because of its popular success as a border-crossing cultural prod- 
uct and its complex treatment of gender-bending (including cross- 
dressing) in transnational, racialized contexts. 

Linking women to nationalism, transnationalism, and diaspora already 
has a long history in postcolonial studies. In the case of Asian American 
women’s writing, such approaches reveal patterns in the literature of matri- 
lineage that the notion of self-definition/self-representation (with its pri- 
marily domestic U.S. context) cannot by itself illuminate. Certainly, Asian 
American women writers’ interest in matrilineage has continued in the 
third period;!° however, there is also a cluster of texts that depict women’s 
violent, involuntary involvement with colonialism and imperialism, which 


1 These inchide Koshy 1994, R. Lee 1995a; Lye 1995, L. Lowe 1996; Thoma 1996; 
E. Kim and L. Lowe 1997; Kondo 1997, So 1997; Chiang 1998a; Li 1998; Palumbo-Lmu 
1999; T. Yamamoto 1999; and S. C. Wong, in press. 

19 For examples of third period literature of matrilineage, see Cheong 1991; Mara 1991; 
A. Tho 1991; F. Ng 1993; Chong 1994; stories in Yamauchi 1994; stories in Divakarunm 
1995; Nunez 1995; Shigekun: 1995; Badamı 1996; Jen 1996; M. Ng 1998; among others. 
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not only accounts for their (or their families’) diasporic relocation to the 
West but often becomes a bitter yet potentially empowering part of a ma- 
ternal heritage. In contrast to men’s texts, where actual physical violence or 
psychological encounters with violence are sometimes ascribed redemptive 
value, in the women’s works violence tends to be grotesque and obscene.» 
In the latter, protagonists are often represented as singular individuals 
whose particular vicissitudes are nevertheless open to allegorical readings 
or are placed in the context of transgenerational networks of women. Of- 
ten a shocking maternal secret is revealed to the Nortb-American-born 
daughter, forever altering her preoccupations with assimilation, her view 
of the Asian ancestral land, and her definition of womanhood. In these 
works, female sexuality creates a unique vulnerability to colonial or antico- 
lonial, nationalist violence, but it is also a source of strength and the basis 
of bonds among women. Sara Suleri’s Meatless Days (1989) and many of 
Meena Alexander’s works (esp. Nempally Road [1991] and The Shock of Ar- 
rival [1996]), though not conforming entirely to the above pattern, are 
also key texts on the topic of the violent postcolonial, diasporic dislocation 
of women. Amy Tan’s popular The Joy Luck Club and The Kitchen God's Wife 
may be considered versions of the pattern that have been sanitized for pop- 
ular consumption. Bharati Mukherjee’s Jasmine (1989) also shares many 
features with the texts in this group, but it has been highly controversial 
because Western colonial and hegemonic U.S. national narratives can 
readily be recuperated in the figure of the title character. 

In comparison to mother-daughter relationships, which can be traced 
to the first period, father-daughter relationships as a significant theme in 
Asian American literature appears to be a fairly recent phenomenon.” The 
1980s saw the publication of Kingstons China Men (1981), a tribute to 
male ancestors by a Chinese American woman, and Kadohata’s The Float- 
ing World (1989), about an itinerant Japanese American family in the rural 
South after World War II. In the 1990s, there are Amy Tan’s The Kitchen 
God's Wife (1991); Fae Myenne Ngs Bone (1993); Sigrid Nunez’s A 
Peather.on the Breath of God (1995); Lois-Ann Yamanaka’s Wild Meat and 
the Bully Burgers (1996) and Blws Hanging (1997); and Patti Kim’s A Cab 
Called Reliable (1997). Interestingly, Kadohata, Tan, and Ng all portray 
“make-do families” in which the father of the household is biologically 


= Falling wrthin this petrern are Nich (1981) 1998 (published in book form in Chinese 
in 1976 and first translated into English in 1981; S. C. Wong [m press] details its com- 
plex publication history, which reflects the violences of the modem Chinese diaspora); Cha 
(1982) 1994; R. Kim 1987; Mukherjee 1989; Mara 1991; Law-Yone 1993; Cao 1997; 
Keller 1997. 

2 We are indebted to Stephen Lee for alerting us to the importance of this theme. 
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unrelated to the young female protagonist, a pattern noted in Kafka 1997 
(63—64) and, in a way, a continuation of the “affiliative” modifications to 


Varieties of transgressiveness 

Gender and sexual transgressiveness of various kinds is another important 
characteristic of the third period. (The most noteworthy of these, the rise 
of queer writing, is discussed in a separate section below.) Shawn Wong’s 
American Knees (1995) exemplifies the trend toward overt expressions of 
sexuality, and it is one of the few erotic works in Asian American literature 
devoted to delineation of adult (hetero)sexuality. Its interweaving of the 
erotic with both sincere and parodic renditions of Asian American dis- 
course suggests a link between the political and the personal, between an 
ethnic category often associated with the social sciences and activities typi- 
cally viewed as intensely private. In American Kness—as in Evelyn Laus 
Runaway (1989), R. Zamora Linmark’s Rolling the Rs (1995), Mura’s 
Where the Body Mests Memory (1996), Catherine Liu’s Oriental Girls Desire 
Romance (1997), and Mci Ng’s Eating Chinese Food Naked (1998) — sexual- 
ity is deployed, whether inarticulately, deliberately, defiantly, or in celebra- 
tion, to counteract images of Asian American men and women as the asex- 
ual model minority. 

An interesting aspect of this phenomenon is the proliferation of titles 
in recent Asian American women’s writing (literary and otherwise) related 
to wildness. This trend contrasts markedly with the prevalence of titles 
featuring “daughter” in the first period, and it signals a resistance to defin- 
ing female subjectivity only or primarily in terms of familial and cultural 
roles. The title of Ginu Kamani’s Junglee Girl (1995), which is filled with 
tales of sexual awakening and transgressions, uses an Indian word meaning 
“from the jungle, wild? to describe “a wild and uncontrollable woman” 
Evelina Galang’s Her Wild American Self (1996) is about Filipina American 
female subjectivity, and Anita Rau Badami’s Tamarind Mem (1996) depicts 
a woman “as sour as tamarind” who rebels against the confining life of a 
proper memsahib. Elaine Kim (1996) analyzes the figure of the “bad 
woman” in several Asian American visual artists, and Kim and Choi’s an- 
thology on gender and Korean nationalism is titled Dangerous Women 
(1998). Another recent anthology uses the tite Dragon Ladies: Asian Amer- 
icm Feminists Breathe Fire (Shah 1997), reclaiming for feminist purposes 
one of the most damaging stereotypes of Asian American women.” 


= Of course, the “wild woman” type does not have to be advertised in the ntie; see, e.g, 
Adhikary 1993; stories in S. Lee 1994; S. Lim 1996; Yamanaka 1996. 
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The “madwoman in the attic” figure was important in the development 
of Anglo-American feminist literary criticism, and Asian American wom- 
ens writing has its share of madwomen, whose insanity may be read as a 
product of society’s repressions. Examples include the title character in Hi- 
saye Yamamoto’s “Miss Sasagawara” (in H. Yamamoto 1988); the split- 
personality protagonist in Hualing Nich’s Mulberry and Peach ([1981] 
1998); Moon Orchid in Kingston’s The Woman Warrior (1976); Mrs. Oka 
in Wakako Yamauchi’s And the Soul Shall Dance (1990); the speaker in Law- 
Yone’s The Coffin Tree (1983); the crazy, addicted, often suicidal characters 
in Evelyn Lau’s Fresh Giris (1993); the temporarily incapacitated protago- 
nist in Holly Uyemoto’s Go (1995); the notoriously insane Mala, who is 
suspected of murder, in Shani Mootoo’s Cereus Blooms at Night (1996); the 
incest victim in Patricia Chao’s Monkey King (1997); and the shamanistic 
mother in Nora Olja Keller’s Comfort Woman (1997), whose “divine mad- 
hess” gives a spiritual dimension to madness.” 

While the representation of madwomen is long-standing in Asian 
American literature, a greater readiness to tackle sensitive or even taboo 
areas of gender and sexuality has been noticeable in recent years. Incest, 
for example, is openly represented in Sky Lec’s Disappearing Moon Cafe 
(1990) and in Chao’s Monkey King (1997) (although less explicit incestu- 
ous overtones have been present in Asian American writing at least as far 
back as Frank Chin and Law-Yone). Sexual activity among, or sexual vic- 
timization of, children and young adolescents appears in Lois-Ann Yama- 
naka’s Saterday Night at the Pabala Theater (1993), Wild Meat and the Bully 
Burgers (1996), and Bhs’s Hanging (1997); Kamani’s Junglee Girl (1995); 
R. Zamora Linmark’s Rolleng the R» (1995); and Patti Kim’s A Cab Called 
Reliable (1997). 


Queer writing (1990s) 

The word queer, in a sociopolitical context, denotes “a political practice 
based on transgressions of the normal and normativity rather than a 
straight/gay binary of the heterosexual/homosexual identity” (Eng and 
Hom 1998a, 1). Queer writing, then, resists and frequently subverts a 
white patriarchal political economy that regulates gender, sexual, and racial 
identities. Emerging from gay and lesbian organizations in the 1980s and 
from the feminist writings of Asian American lesbians in the 1970s and 
1980s (Eng and Hom 1998a, 2-3), Asian American queer writing largely 


3 Stndies of madness in Asian American women’s literature include Ghymn 1995 and 
Chim 1996, among others. 
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expresses the transgressive cultural practices of lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgender Asian Americans. Such writings allow Asian Americans to or- 
ganize and theorize with the goals of resisting a generalized heterononma- 
tive Asian American identity and challenging an Asian American cultural 
politics that “relies on the construction of sameness and the exclusion of 
differences” (L. Lowe 1996, 68). 

In Asian American queer writing, critics and fiction writers speak di- 
rectly to one another Indeed, many of the fiction writers are critics and 
scholars as well, challenging the heterosexual androcentrism of the cultural 
nationalists and articulating possibilities for conceptualizing multiplicitous 
and heterogeneous Asian American identities in both their art and criti- 
cism. Richard Pung, for example, is a filmmaker and critic whose work 
interrogates paradigmatic aesthetics of white masculinity. Most “images of 
men and male beauty,” he writes, “are still of white men and white male 
beauty. These are standards against which we compare both ourselves and 
often our brothers — Asian, black, native, and Latino” (1991b, 149). Rus- 
sell Leong offers a similar critique of a dominant white male culture that 
ascribes model minority “virtues” of socioeconomic advancement to Asian 
Americans while denying them sexual and gender diversity (1996b). As 
Fung and Leong suggest, Asian American queer writings are largely in- 
vested in contesting white racist stereotypes of Asian American gender and 
sexuality. In “Chamwe at the Club, for example, Margaret Mihee Choe 
rages against oppressive ideals of white femininity and berates Caucasian 
women who have a sexual fetish for Asian females: “I want my sisters / but 
so does WASP Woman .. . / My sisters / are all with white girls. / Look at 
me! I shout inside” (1993, 2). L. Vannareth (1993) and Maurice L. Hoo 
(1993) also offer poignant critiques of gay white male standards of beauty 
and the self-loathing that such standards inflict in young Asian men who 
desire sexual relations with white males only. In Bits Hard (1997), Justin 
Chin takes his criticism of white male beauty to a comical extreme, lam- 
pooning urban gay men who worship hypervirile, gym-toned bodies. His 
prose poem, “Buffed Fag,” satirizes the desire for the smooth muscular 
physique and derisive arrogance that are conventionally attributes of privi- 
leged gay white men, and, in his most recent work, Chin aims his acerbic 
wit at the Mr. Asian of Northern California pageant, which he regards as 
nothing more than a “pageantry of staged machismo” for Asian American 
men insecure with their masculinity (1999, 139). These men, Chin ex- 
plains, want to prove that they are heterosexual and “norma!” to controvert 
What is wrong, though, Chin asks, with being considered passive, sexless, 
nerdy, evil, a Fu Manchu or a computer technician “if that is really what 
one is?” (134). 
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In criticizing white standards of beauty and desire that negate or limit 
Asian men’s gender and sexuality, queer writers call into question white 
men’s scxual power. Martin F. Manalansan disrupts the stereotypical “rice 
queen” role of the white male “top” having sex with a submissive Asian 
male “bottom.” In his poem “Your Cio-Cio San? Manalansan tops his 
white male lover, warning him to “wait till morning, when my mask is in 
order / and i crack the whip for real” (1993, 12). In their contributions to 
On a Bed of Rice, Timothy Liu (1995b) and L. T. Goto (1995) demystify 
phallocentric ideals of male power that associate masculine self-worth with 
penis size; their writings contest stereotypes of the emasculating, diminu- 
tive Asian penis. “Smaller penises!” Goto wryly exclaims. “Doesn’t the 
world know that we have enough to worry about other than the size of 
our “wee-wees’?” (177). 

The artists and scholars in The Very Inside (Lim-Hing 1994b) debunk 
the Orientalist notion of a white civilization that is superior to and domi- 
nant over Asian “primitives” and “savages.” Anu, a South Asian lesbian 
poet, denounces the white civilizer’s sexual exoticization of her “Indian” 
physical features and boldly affirms her lesbian sexuality as an identifying 
feature that is equally important to her South Asian ethnicity (1994), and 
Peou Lakhana’s “Who Am I?” is a counterpart to Anu’s poem that depicts 
her struggle against “an ex-lover / who sees me as the ‘exotic orienta? ” 
(1994, 41). Dwight Okita’s (1993) poetry embraces his “wholeness” as an 
Asian American and rejects those who view him as a foreigner living in the 
United States with a clichéd split identity. In drama, Chay Yew criticizes 
the Wests otherization of Asians as foreign, mythical creatures, decon- 
structing a racial and sexual dichotomy of Western “civilization” and a uni- 
form, exotic “Orient.” In Porcelaén (1997), he provides a harrowing ac- 
count of a young gay Chinese man accused of murdering his white English 
lover in a London public toilet. In jail, the gay Chinese man challenges a 
straight white psychologists racist and homophobic questions: “Are you 
afraid of finding out that we're just the same as you? Have the same feelings 
and the same fears as you? How we are so much alike? You and I?” , 
(1997, 33). 

If queer writings express a boisterous resistance to white racist stereo- 
types of Asian Americans, they simultaneously articulate colorful and pro- 
vocative depictions of same-sex love and desire between Asians of various 
the disempowering metaphor of silence in Asian American history. Sexu- 
ally charged images of Asians joyously and audaciously asserting their pas- 
sions undermine disfiguring fabrications of Asian Americans as desexual- 
ized racial subjects. Further, celebratory depictions of same-sex love and 
desire in Asian American queer writing contest notions of homosexuality 
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as culturally unintelligible in Asian American communities. As Dana Y. 
Takagi contends, the very presence of gay and lesbian Asian Americans 
problematizes “the silences surrounding homosexuality in Asian America” 
(1996, 27). In Shani Mootoo’s “Out on Main Street” (1993), for example, 
lesbians loudly and freely show their affection for each other in their own 
South Asian Canadian neighborhood. Hom and Ma have written percep- 
tively on the way sexual stereotypes of effeminate Oriental men and sub- 
missive Asian women render gay males hypervisible and lesbians virtually 
unrecognizable in Asian American history (1993, 43). 

Queer Asian American narratives abound with loud declarations of ho- 
moerotic desire that crash against regulatory norms of gender and sexual- 
ity. In Tsui’s poem “Gloriously,” the speaker “stroke[s],” “tongue[s],° and 
“finger[s]” her female lover to orgasm (1995, 172); and the narrator of 
Hsu Tzi Wong’s story “Mangoes” describes reaching the point of climax as 
her Asian female lover exclaims: “Yes . . . I want you to come. I want you 
to sing in all your glory” (1995, 152). The Asian American gangster lesbi- 
ans in Chea Villanueva’s stories (1995, 1997) aggressively assert “butch 
dyke” identities and brag of their ability to satisfy women more than any 
man can (1997, 12-13). In his poem “We Pass Each One,” Chi-Wai Au 
yearns for the passionate, breathy embraces of other Asian men. The 
poem’s concluding lines, “What will you answer, / my beautiful Asian 
brother, / when I say come / make love to me” (1993, 21), contradicts 
stereotypes of Asian men as “bottoms” who are incapable of dating one 
another.* Queer writings that celebrate same-sex erotic unions between 
Asians and Pacific Islanders have “created a dialogue around the problems 
of cross-racial dating between gays from different Asian/Pacific ethnic 
groups as well as dating between immigrant and American-born Asian/ 
Pacific gays” (Eng and Fujikane 1995, 61). Many lesbian and gay Asian 
expressing sexually charged longings for connection and reciprocity with 
other Asians. Indigo Chih-Lien Som’s poem “Just Once before I Die I 
Want Someone to Make Love to Me in Cantonese” (1993) eroticizes the 
language itself; and Anu’s “Silence of Home” (1993) dispels notions of 
silence as asexuality by expressing sensual yearning for her native India. 

Bisexuality is an important topic in the project of problematizing the 
limitations of the homosexual/heterosexual binary. Jeeyeun Lee’s “Chicken- 
shit” (1993) is a coming-out narrative that interrogates the refusal of both 
gay and straight cultures to accept bisexuals. Her criticism of biphobia is 
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especially cogent in her portrayal of lesbians who negate her same-sex 
desire because she has not yet had physical sexual relations with another 
woman. The bisexual Chinese American narrator in Russell Leong’s “A 
Yin and Her Man” (1995b) reveals his erotic fascination with his Asian 
girlfriend’s new boyfriend, a recent immigrant from China. Here too, 
Asianness itself is eroticized in the narrator’s double fascination with the 
boyfriend and with ethnic commodities such as bronze Buddha figurines 
and Cantonese food. 

Individually and as a body, queer writings emphasize the sexual diversity 
of Asian American culture: “YSS! THERE REALLY ARE LEFT-HANDED, 
ASIAN DYKES IN NEW MEXICO!” Tze-Hei Yong exclaims in “New Mexico 
APL” (1994, 7). As Yong’s poem makes clear, loudly articulating the pres- 
ence of lesbians and gays is a major concern for queer writers who claim 
membership in a variety of heterogeneous sociocultural settings through- 
out Asian America. Even outright erotica aims not only to sexually arouse 
readers of their fiction but also to portray the diversity and humanity of 
queer Asian American cultures. In his introduction to Queer PAPI Porn, a 
recent anthology of gay Pilipino, Asian, and Pacific Islander erotica, Joel 
B. Tan explains that the stories in his book stretch the boundaries of race, 
sex, and desire: “If you are wanting vanilla with a dash of the orient” Tan 
warns, “this aimt it... . Like a rich bubbling pot of menudo, this book is 
mouthwatering — but potentially dangerous” (1998, 9). Asian American 
attention and challenge to issues and concerns of cross-cultural identity 
politics. They call for the “unfixing” of identity categories in favor of a 
concept of self that emerges from the fusion of race, class, gender, sexuality, 
and ethnicity. As Ma argues, it is a political advantage for queer Asian 
Americans to advocate antiessentialist definitions of sexual identity. If “API 
gay men,” for instance, were to claim and define identity as “a political act? 
Ma contends, they would be able to negotiate constantly their “various 
positions both within and outside of dominant culture? (Hom and Ma 
1993, 39). Empowered by antiessentialist identity politics, queer writers 
have also been able to engage in provocative discussions about the inclu- 
sion and marginalization of certain ethnic groups under the immense racial 
category of Asian and Pacific Islanders. 

Many queer narratives link same-sex love and desire with political activ- 
ism in addition to identity politics. In the case of Asian American lesbian 


™ Scc Lim-Hing 1994b (v) and Eng and Hom 1998e (9) for persuasive arguments about 
the problems with the API category as an umbrella term that ignores or obscures the reality 
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writing, the eroticization of radical politics helps counter notions of invisi- 
bility while depicting queer political activism as itself sexy. In her story “I 
Was Looking for You, I Was Looking Good” (1993, 51-58), Sharon Lim- 
Hing alternately describes the erotic thrill of picking up a beautiful woman 
at a night club and the sexually charged tension permeating an anti-Gulf 
War demonstration. Justin Chin’s “Chinese Restaurant” brings together 
queerness and Asian Americanness, linking queer activist politics with the 
plight of Chinese immigrants laboring under exploitive conditions (1997). 
Much Asian American gay men’s writing takes up the particular politics of 
AIDS activism and awareness as well. That they often eroticize this theme 
demonstrates a resistance to a mainstream homophobic culture that tries 
to censure and deprive gay men of their sexuality by regarding AIDS as 
just punishment for their “aberrant” sexual behavior. In Joel Tan’s “Night 
Sweats,” the narrator makes love to his Puerto Rican boyfriend who is 
dying of AIDS in a sterile hospital room. “That night, with one orgasmic 
thrust, I bade Lazarus farewell” (1995, 411). Other Asian American writ- 
ers, both gay and straight, narrate the ways HIV and AIDS affect their 
relationships with their families, lovers, and with themselves. Siong-Huat 
Chua’s “Traditional Medicine” is a moving portrayal of a young Chinese 
American gay man’s pain and frustration as he atrempts to divulge to his 
conservative father that he has AIDS (1993); and Dan Kwong, in his play 
The Dodo Vaccine, admits that he’s a “heterosexual Asian-American male” 
trying to overcome “the denial that HIV is an issue for me as a straight 
man” (1995, 432). 

Asian American queer writings attest to an array of complex familial 
issues that range from incisive criticism of patriarchal family values to lov- 
ing validation of parent/child bonds. Writers who are critical of traditional 
nuclear families bring into focus problems of male violence against family 
members and often present the family itself as an oppressive unit that per- 
petuates normative gender roles and sexuality. Rolling the Rs (Linmark 
1995) is a powerful account of patriarchal violence and sexual abuse that 
husbands and fathers use to maintain their dominant positions and enforce 
normative behavior in several Hawaiian families during the 1970s. In 
and parents erotically. Works such as Allan deSouza’s “Re-Placing Angels” 
(1995, 185-93) and Linmark’s Rolling the Rs may shock and repel some 
readers with their graphic depictions of sons watching their fathers mastur- 
bate or of adolescent boys having sex with men old enough to be their 
fathers, but they are also remarkable for their honest and heartfelt portray- 
als of children growing into the sexual maturity of adulthood. Lesbian 
writers in particular have been imaginative and passionate in celebrating 
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connections to an Asian culture through erotic matrilineal bonds. Thelma 
Seto’s poem “My Grandmothers Third Eye” commemorates a Japanese 
grandmother who prays with orgasmic intensity each morning at her altar 
to ancestors: “Eros ran through her / like sweat, / honoring her / with 
hallucinations” (1996, 222). In Mei Ng’s short story “This Early,” a Chi- 
nese American lesbian falls in love with a heterosexual white woman and 
places her photograph next to a picture of her own mother: “The picture 
of you is by my bed. Next to the one of my mother. The one where she’s 
sixteen and her face is smooth and white as the inside of a bowl” (1995, 
219). In her novel Esting Chinese Food Naked (1998), Ng portrays a young 
Chinese American woman's return to her childhood home and her intense, 
erotic love for her mother, whom she longs to take away from a husband 
who does not satisfy her sexually or romantically. 

Asian American gay and lesbian writers address the difficulties of living 
in the closet and of coming out, and they frequently describe feelings of 
sexual invisibility as an effect of communication problems with parents and 
relatives. They yearn for alternative familial and communal environments 
in which they are free to be themselves and have the opportunity to bond 
with other lesbians and gays. The protagonist of Norman Wong’s “Num- 
ber One Chinese Son” (1993) is a closeted Chinese American high school 
student in Hawaii. His sexual fantasies about his white gym teacher imply 
a desire for father figures that is complicated by his own father’s poverty 
and inability to send him to college in the mainland. He strives to be free 
of his father’s adherence to traditional patriarchal customs, knowing that 
“he would someday eventually live a life that would collide with all of his 
father’s dreams and Chinese ways” (1993, 131). Queer writers redefine 
family life by depicting networks of friends in homes, jobs, and community 
Organizations as alternative families. In her introduction to The Very Inside, 
Lim-Hing (1994a) explains that she wanted to create a book that affirms 
the vibrant communities of API lesbians and bisexual women. Writings in 
the anthology, like Susan Y. F. Chen’s “Slowly but Surely, My Search for 
Family Acceptance and Community Continues” (1994), attest to the alter- 
native familial experiences of lesbians and gays in their bonds of friendship 
and love. 

While androcentric cultural nationalist writers like Frank Chin’s Assiceece! 
group have referred to popular images of cross-dressing Asian men as an 
“offense to white manhood” (F. Chin 1972, 60), recent queer writers tend 
to take a politically empowering, counternormative approach to transsexu- 
ality and transvestitism. Cross-dressing Asian men and women appear in 
queer writings as complex human beings. If they occupy roles as agents of 
subversion who parody and transgress normative gender and sexuality, 
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they do so sympathetically, exhibiting a wide range of human emotions. 
We do not, for example, find out until the end of Jana Monji’s “Kim” 
(1995) that the Vietnamese immigrant with whom the narrator shares an 
apartment is really a man. At the end of the story, he fights off two white 
men who beat and then try to rape the Asian American female narrator. 
The Asian American “butch dykes” in Villanueva’s stories wear men’s 
pants, jam their fists in their pockets, and spit, swagger, and swear; they 
show off facial scars and wounds from gang fights as badges of masculine 
honor. With her “hair slicked back into a DA” and a “black V-neck bad boy 
sweater” stylishly adorning her body, the Filipino butch in Villanueva’s “In 
the Shadows of Love” intimidates any man who might challenge her. 
Dressed to kill, she asserts that she is ready “to protect [her] girl, ready to 
fight for [her] butchness” (1995, 12). The straight-A Filipino student in 
Rolling the R’s (Linmark 1995), who shows up in school in flamboyant 
Farrah Fawcett drag, is a trickster challenger of institutional repression, 
specifically of the “model minority” stereotype. In Larissa Lais When Fox Is 
a Thousand (1995), which interweaves Chinese legends and contemporary 
Asian Canadian life, cross-dressing is but one of many Ovidian transforma- 
tions that the characters undergo. In Hwangs M. Butterfly (1988b), per- 
haps the best-known Asian American work about transvestism, Song Li- 
ling cross-dresses convincingly as a Peking Opera diva. Doubling as a spy 
for the People’s Republic of China, he fools a French diplomat into loving 
him as a woman and divulging secrets about Western political activities in 
China and Vietnam. According to Hwang, his play is “a deconstructivist 
Madama Butterfly” that criticizes the Orientalist’s imperialistic view of a 
submissive and exotic East (1988a, 86). Indeed, through the politically 
symbolic import of transvestism, M. Butterfly critiques almost every Orien- 
talist stereotype of Asian gender and sexuality, and it has spawned a virtual 
explosion of criticism, ranging from outright condemnation of its “ful- 
fillment of white male homosexual fantasy” (F. Chin et al. 1991, xiii) to 
rigorous analysis of its subversive “antiessentialist” gender politics (Lye 
1995, 260). 

The kinds of mainstream stereotypes that Hwang challenges render the 
gender and sexuality of Asian Americans ambiguous and transgressive. No- 
where is this more obvious than in popular depictions of Asian Americans 
of mixed backgrounds. Mixed-blood, half-breed, half-caste, hapa, mongrel, 
mestizo, hybrid, Eurasian, Amerasian, and Asian-descent multiracial: the 
sheer number of monikers used to identify Asian Americans of mixed racial 
backgrounds implies that there is something indeterminate — indeed, 
something queer—about them. Queer writings that address the gender 
and sexuality of mixed-race Asians often identify and critique the political 
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zones of “ambiguous” heterogeneity and hybridity that mixed-race Asians 
occupy.” In a special issue of Amerasia Jowrnal on mixed-race Asians, Rus- 
sell Leong notes that when students and staff in the journal’s main office 
were shown a photo of two “Asian-descent multiracial men” wearing tank 
tops and standing with one man’s arm around the other, their questions 
and comments focused on the men’s sexual orientation and class back- 
ground, not their racial identity (1997, v). Indeed, the eroticism of ambig- 
uous racial and ethnic identities, and the transgressiveness of such eroti- 
cism, is a notable theme in queer writings that depict mixed-race Asians. 
Quentin Lee’s short story “Illegitimate Intimacy,” for instance, portrays a 
gay Asian American named Daniel who falls in love with a doseted and 
emotionally unavailable “half White/chinese” bisexual man (1993, 24). In 
one provocative scene, Daniel observes his lover’s attempt to hide an erec- 
tion as they sunbathe on a nude beach and regards the whiteness of his 
lover’s penis as “cute” (23). Throughout the story, Caucasian physical fea- 
tures in a Chinese American man are the objects of Daniel’s erotic fixation, 
which is further complicated by his inability to have a committed relation- 
ship with a man who is bisexual. Thus the story’s title seems to refer to the 
lover’s “indeterminate” racial and sexual identities. 

Asian American critics have argued that the cultural heterogeneity of 
mixed-race Asians challenges us to rethink and decenter notions of fixed 
identities. In arguing for a politics of identity that denaturalizes racial, gen- 
der, class, and sexual categories, Dana Takagi considers the example of a 
“biracial child of a Japanese American and an African American who thinks 
of herself as ‘black and ‘feminist’ ” (1996, 32). Queer narratives by and 
about mixed-race Asians bespeak critics’ attempts to uphold a politics of 
identity that does not privilege one category of identity over another” 
Writings such as Ami R. Mattison’s “I Am a Story” angrily assert the 
mixed-race queer’s refusal to let others define her and her ability to reap- 
propriate degrading epithets and construct her own empowering anti- 
essentialist, multiform self. “I know the destructive power of words,” she 
says, but “I know their constructive power, as well” (1994, 15). Similarly, 


* By “mixed-race Asians,” we mean people of muluple racial backgrounds who describe 
themseives as part Astan in their work. 

Y Claudine Chiawei O'Hearn, the daughter of an Insh Amencan father and a Chinese 
American mother, explains that racially indeterminate facial features have allowed her a certain 
attributes: “It always amazed me what I could get away with. . . . Being mixed inspired and 
gave me license to test new characters, but it also cast me as a foreigner in every setting” 
(1998, ix). See also Lori Tsang’s (1998) anecdotal essay about growing up in the United 
States as the child of Chinese and Jamaican parents. 
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Juliana Pegues/Pei Lu Fung, who describes herself as a “hapa middle-class 
dyke” (Pegues 1994, 461), interrogates people who say she is more “femi- 
nine,” “white” and “heterosexual” when she wears a dress and makeup 
(32). She also criticizes America’s historical racialization of blood in racist 
laws that prohibited miscegenation and denied generations of nonwhite 
people their humanity. Queer writings by nonwhite mixed-race Asians and 
by multiethnic Asians from outside the U.S. mainland further underscore 
an evolving multiculturalism within an Asian American identity that is 
growing increasingly global. 

Diasporic studies, one of the most exciting critical methodologies to 
emerge in the field, takes into account the political-economic phenomena 
of transnational capital, immigration, and labor in its approach to under- 
standing formations of the Asian American subject. Within Asian Ameri- 
can literary and queer studies, scholars are debating a methodological shift 
away from a politics of cultural nationalism to a politics of transnational 
culturalism. Eng, for instance, suggests that “if earlier Asian American cul- 
tural nationalist projects (like that of the As#ereee! group) were built on 
the political strategy of claiming home and nation-state through the do- 
mestic and the heterosexual, a new political project of thinking about these 
concepts in Asian American studies today would seem to center around 
queerness and diaspora — its rethinkings of home and nation-state across 
multiple identity formations and numerous locations ‘out here’ and ‘over 
there’ ” (1997, 43). To uphold diaspora, then, as a function of queerness in 
Asian American literature is to argue against cultural nationalism’s narrow 
definition of the ideal Asian American as “male, heterosexual, working- 
class, American-born, and English-speaking” (34). 

Recent analyses that link queerness with diaspora highlight the complex 
entwinement of Asian and Asian American (queer) subject formations in 
a postcolonial and postmodern global context.** Queer fiction and poetry 
have been especially adept at complicating constructions of the gender and 
sexuality of transnational Asian Americans. Russell Leong’s “Phoenix Eyes” 
(1996c), suffused by an elegiac diasporic sensibility, portrays an interna- 
tional gay sex trade from the viewpoint of an American-born Chinese. The 
narrator of Eulalio Yerro Ibarra’s “Potato Eater” is a gay Asian American 
immigrant who spent his high school and college years in the Philippines. 
Because of his sexual preference for white men, friends call him “Amboy, 
an American boy, afflicted with colonial mentality” (1995, 314). The im- 
perialist American ideals of white masculine aesthetics are enforced in the 
narrator’s mind through the violent (hetero)sexual interactions of Ameri- 
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can military men in the Philippines and Filipina women. Norman Wong’s 
Cultseral Revolution (1994) criticizes a gay white traveler’s sexual involve- 
ment with a young Chinese American, Michael, who is visiting his father’s 
ancestral Chinese village. Michael calls his white American lover a “rice 
queen” and, later, accuses him of trying to colonize Chinese men sexually. 
Likewise, Justin Chin’s poem “Bangkok” (1997, 31) satirizes wealthy gay 
American men who search for sexual partners in magazines that advertise 
Asian boys as a type of global sexual capital, and Lawrence Chua’s Gold by 
the Inch (1998) addresses commercialized transnational sexual desire in its 
portrayal of a young, middle-class Asian American man’s visit to his native 
“home” in Thailand. The story’s criticism of widespread sexual tourism 
and careless urban overdevelopment is complicated by the protagonist’s 
love for a poor Thai man who works as a prostitute in a Bangkok brothel. 

Many recent Asian American queer diasporic writings stress the impor- 
tance of Asian cultural practices both inside and outside U.S. borders and 
address the ways norms from specific Asian cultures inform constructions 
“a nexus of social differences and concerns” (1997, 41) is particularly evi- 
dent in narratives of the experiences of children and their families outside 
the U.S. mainland or in various Asian lands. A notable issue in many queer 
writings about Asian Americans growing up in Hawaii, for example, is 
the “othering” of speakers of Pidgin English. In these narratives, a child’s 
awareness of communicating in Pidgin (a “rudimentary bastard” of Stan- 
dard English) underscores the ways hierarchies of and conflicts between 
languages construct subaltern — that is, “foreign,” aberrant, and “queer” — 
identities. In Linmark’s Rolling the Rs (1995) and Donna T. Tanigawa’s 
“Pau Trying Fo’ Be Like One Haole Dyke” (1993), queer children speak 
Pidgin defiantly and challenge their schoolteachers’ attempts to make them 
write Standard English. In doing so, they not only resist a heteronormative 
silencing of their voices but also express pride in a marginalized Hawai- 
ian heritage. 

Gay and lesbian South Asian and Vietnamese Americans have been es- 
pecially proficient at providing autobiographical accounts of growing up 
gay in their respective Asian homelands. Their writings are an important 
contribution to the emerging field of diasporic Asian American narratives. 
Shyam Selvadurai’s popular Frewey Boy (1994) begins with Selvadurai’s poi- 
gnant and hilarious portrayal of getting into trouble with his parents be- 
cause of his insistence on cross-dressing and playing with girls in a game 
called “bride-bride” The book's title refers to a scene in which Selvadurai 
overhears his father blaming his mother for letting him wear women’s 
‘dothes and thus turning out “funny” (17)—an interpellative moment 
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when Selvadurai, as a child in Sri Lanka, begins to understand his own 
queerness. In T. C. Huo’s A Thousand Wings (1998), two Southeast Asian 
men fall in love with each other as one tells the other about his life in Laos 
during the Vietnam War. His tale of escape from war-ravaged Southeast 
Asia and his eventual immigration to the United States brings together 
memory, love, and self-reinvention in a narrative that underscores hybrid 
states of being and desire. Queer political activists Svati Shah (1994) and 
V. K Aruna (1994) write about cultural hybridity and South Asian lesbian 
identity, celebrating the singularity of their multiethnic backgrounds. 
on 


On the verge of a new millennium, literary scholars must take gender and 
sexuality into account in their studies of Asian American literature. In this 
article, we have argued that specific gender and sexuality themes in this 
literature cannot be understood apart from Asian American history and 
that any understanding of Asian American history would be incomplete 
without in-depth analysis of the central roles that gender and sexuality play 
in sociohistorical productions of Asian American identity in every period. 
Modern conceptions of gender and sexuality in America would not be in- 
telligible as we know them today without the presence of Asians during 
the past 150 years. Attempts to develop a comprehensive understanding 
of the roles that gender and sexuality play in the creation of American na- 
tional identity must inchide historicized critical analyses of Asian American 
gender and sexuality. Moreover, any theoretical understanding of the 
effects of the global travel of American models of gender and sexuality will 
have to take into account the ways their specifically Asian American ver- 
sions both contribute to and contest the increasing Americanization of 
global culture. 
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ssignment Take a humanist, trained in Marxism and literary criticism, 

and a lawyer, trained in legal analysis and critical race studies, and write 

a review of their most recent books. Do not be surprised if they have 
contrary understandings of representation, identification, and the trans- 
formative possibilities of the state. These are, after all, different disciplinary 
enterprises, one tied to cultural production (literature, film, and documen- 
tary), the other to legal struggle (hate speech, affirmative action, and crime 
reform). But can discipline alone explain why these texts — Immigrant Acts 
by Lisa Lowe and Where Is Your Body? by Mari J. Matsuda—are at odds 
with one another? Where Matsuda risks essentialism — “visions of justice 
flow naturally from the experience of oppression” (6) — Lowe seeks a rig- 
orous constructionism, defining “Asian American” by explicating “institu- 
tionalized legal definitions of race and national origin” (10). Ironically, it 
is the literary critic who reads in law the discursive structures governing 
the Asian American’s material exclusion from U.S. citizenship, while the 
lawyer emphasizes voice and narrative — the telling of one’s own story — as 
a countermeasure to law’s historical exclusions. If this is disciplinary 
difference, it is of a particularly surprising kind. 

In Where Is Your Body?, a collection of speeches written over the past 
decade, Georgetown University law professor Matsuda emphasizes per- 
sonal narrative as central to a jurisprudence of color. “It is,” she tells us, 
“still a radical act to stand in my shoes and speak when someone who looks 
like me is not supposed to do what I do” (15). The sansei (third- 
generation) daughter of a World War II veteran, Matsuda was born in 
Hawaii and spent a portion of her childhood in Los Angeles. For her, “the- 
ory is not the key to social change” (xiii). “We need to do more than study. 
We need to participate” (79). Deeply believing that the 1990s will ulti- 
mately herald a new youth movement, Matsuda implicitly asks her audi- 
ences to reinvest in the 1960s, in the state as an agent of democracy 
(“There are problems the state can solve easily” [143]), and in the truth of 


history to set the oppressed free. While she knows that these perspectives 
run counter to theoretical modes in the academy—“In the postmodern 
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age it has become unfashionable to talk about truth, ethics, and morality” 
(112) — she nonetheless pursues identity politics with a vengeance. 

She does not, however, anticipate the criticisms of leftists committed 
to a more materialist (as opposed to personal) account of history and to 
explorations of the uneven politicization of racialized groups (or of indi- 
viduals within the same group). The histories of the oppressed, she con- 
cedes in a 1987 essay, have their “mistakes and villains,” and yet “there is a 
reason that Justice Thurgood Marshall understands things not only about 
people of color but also about women, poor people, homosexuals, the 
physically disabled, and other outsiders” (26). This faith in personal history 
as the primary source of political truth does not wane across the decade of 
Matsuda’s writings, even though it inhibits a sustained articulation of the 
intricacies of power among “outsiders” — an articulation necessary to the 
kind of multicultural coalition building that Matsuda cites as crucial to 
contemporary political resistance. 

In contradistinction, Lowe’s Immigrant Acts works against the vicissi- 
tudes of personal history to “make connections between Asian American 
cultural studies and the current range of ethnic cultural studies projects, 
between discussions of race in the United States and Marxist theories, and 
between literary study and feminist analyses of racialized women’s work” 
(x). Collecting and extending a group of previously published essays, Im- 
migrant Acts works off its title in two ways: it explicates how the national 
immigration acts of exclusion against Asians established in 1882, 1924, 
and 1934 functioned to “racialize” and homogenize different groups, and 
it explores how immigrants’ acts of cultural production— literature, per- 
sonal narrative, and film— work as “countersites to U.S. national memory 
and national culture” (4). 

Drawing on a Marxist feminist tradition of materialist analysis, Lowe 
describes the project of culture as one of resolution: in the myths of assimi- 
lation and nationalist belonging, “official” U.S. culture negotiates the con- 
tradictions between democratic citizenship and race/class/gender inequali- 
ties. Because Asian American culture is situated at a distance from the 
linguistic, racial, and ethnic forms of the nation, it exposes the mechanics 
of this resolution: “Rather than expressing a ‘failed’ integration of Asians 
into the American cultural sphere, this distance preserves Asian American 
culture as an alternative site” (7). Through readings of novels by Marine 
Hong Kingston, Amy Tan, Theresa Hak Kyung, Jessica Hagedorn, and 
Fae Myenne Ng and the films of Louis Chu, Wayne Wong, and Peter 
Wang, Lowe traces the discourses of dissent and resistance that illuminate 
the heterogencity of Asian American cultural production today. 

Where Matsuda locates critical consciousness in the experience of ra- 
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cialized otherness, Lowe looks to the materiality of history — to immigra- 
tion, discourses of citizenship, practices of labor, and the broad operations 
of capitalism in its industrial and postindustrial forms — to specify the emer- 
gence of Asian American culture. Identities and voices are sublimated to 
textual and cultural practices, and critique—a radical critical analysis — be- 
comes the privileged object of study. In this social constructionist strategy, 
Lowe invests heavily in the agencies of texts (rather than individuals), but 
the consequence is an effacement of her own quite powerful critical agency. 
For instance, in analyzing colonialism, she asserts that the “material pres- 
sures [of decolonization] produce texts that resist the formal abstraction 
of aestheticization that is the legacy of European modernism” (109). In 
thus assigning the agency of cultural critique to the text, Lowe sublimates 
one of the most significant contributions of Immigrant Acs: its demonstra- 
tion of a materialist feminist practice devoted to the analysis of interactions 

Read alongside one another, Immigrant Acts and Where Is Your Body? 
extend the political projects of both feminism and radical race theory by 
exploring the racialization of U.S. ethnicities outside the black-white bi- 
nary that, even in the context of “multiculturalism,” continues to narrowly 
construct both popular and academic conversations about race. How the 
two authors differ on the theoretical substance of identity, state power, and 
the meaning and force of the personal alerts us to the complexities of Asian 
American cultural critique itself. 1 


Excitable Speech: A Politics of the Performative. By Judith Butler. New York 
and London: Routledge, 1997. 


In Pursuit of Privacy: Law, Ethics, and the Rise of Technology. By Judith Wagner 
DeCew. Ithaca, N.Y., and London: Cornell University Press, 1997. 


Andrea Nye, University of Wisconsin, Whiteweter 


xcttable Speech and In Pursuit of Privacy will appeal to very different 
audiences. Judith Butler is a theorist’s theorist whose mastery of the 
complex intellectual gyrations of poststructuralism and postmodem- 
ism will be daunting to all but an initiated few, while Judith Wagner De- 
Cew is a legal scholar who uses traditional reviews of case law and standard 
techniques of rational argument to make her point. Nevertheless, they ask 
the same important question — In promoting the rights of women, to what 
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extent should feminists call for state action? — and they give the same nega- 
tive answer: Not very far at all. 

Butler’s concern is with recent controversies surrounding regulation of 
words” doctrine, which makes certain uses of speech unprotected under 
the First Amendment’s guarantee of freedom of speech. She argues against 
Catharine MacKinnon’s claim that pornography is subject to government 
intervention because it is action that effectively silences women. DeCew, 
on the other hand, defends a broad view of the “right to privacy” that 
protects not only private information but also individual decision making 
from state interference. 

Their methods in making these points could not be more different. But- 
ler works meticulously through a dense thicket of the analytic speech act 
theory of John Austin, the structuralist and poststructuralist theories of 
Jacques Derrida and Pierre Bourdieu, psychoanalytic constructions in the 
style of Sigmund Freud and Jacques Lacan, and German critical theory to 
conclude that state regulation of hate language should be resisted. Once 
the state has the power to legislate what can be said and not said, she ar- 
gues, that power will be coopted by conservative elements to defeat liberal 
causes and minority rights. State power will also curtail the freedom of 
speech of private individuals that is the very basis for effective antidotes to 
derogatory name calling. DeCew, however, painstakingly reviews the legal 
and philosophical history of privacy rights as well as current debates about 
its scope and status before she takes on the question of whether feminists 
have any interest in preserving a private sphere. For DeCew, too, a major 
target is MacKinnon, specifically her argument that leaving alone the pri- 
vacy of home and family means leaving men alone to abuse and dominate 
women. DeCew argues that decisions that protect the use of sexually ex- 
plicit materials in the home, consensual sex practices in private, and per- 
sonal decisions about abortion are in the interest of women as well as men, 
even though in some cases, such as wife beating, there may be overriding 
considerations that justify state intervention. 

Both authors argue persuasively for a more careful look at the dangers 
lurking behind calls for state action. For Butler, the danger is that the state 
becomes arbiter of what is and is not permissible speech, allowing rulings 
that the erection of burning crosses by the Ku Klux Klan is protected 
speech but that artistic expressions of gay sexuality or statements of gay 
identity are actions rather than speech and so are not protected. The danger 
DeCew sees is that once the right to privacy is denied or narrowly defined, 
the state can, on the grounds of immorality, move into women’s personal 
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lives to interfere with sexual expression, whether homosexual or heterosex- 
ual, or with the right to choose an abortion established in Roe ». Wade. 

Both DeCew and Butler, however, provide alternative remedies for the 
admitted harm that state action is intended to redress. For DeCew, the 
right to privacy is not absolute; like freedom, it can be overridden by other 
rights — thus the state can intervene in domestic abuse cases because of the 
physical harm being done. Butler’s remedy for harmful hate language is 
more deeply rooted in postmodern theories of the speaking subject. Given 
the postmodem view that the subject can never magisterially use a lan- 
guage with fixed meanings according to clear intentions, it is always pos- 
sible to subvert the conventional meanings of words. What is said as a 
derogatory slur—“nigger” “chick,” “spic? or “gay,” for example — can be 
“resignified.” that is, returned in such a manner that its conventional mean- 
ing in practices of discrimination and abuse is subverted. Butler gives as 
examples the revalorization of terms like “black” or “gay,” the satirical cita- 
tion of racial or sexual slurs, reappropriation in street language or rap mu- 
sic, and expressions of homosexual identity in art depicting graphic sex. 
These are expressions that any erosion in First Amendment rights might 
endanger. 

Both of these books make powerful and persuasive arguments; both at 
times are difficult to read— Butler because of overuse, perhaps, of recon- 
dite theory, DeCew because of a long and plodding initial recap of legal 
history. In addition to their arguments for particular political or legal poli- 
cies, of interest are the contrasting ways the authors connect theory and 
practice. Postmodern and poststructuralist theory bas often been charged 
the autonomous rational subject, effective and motivated political agency 
is an illusion. Butler makes a powerful argument to the contrary, arguing 
not against the postmodern splitting of the subject but for a kind of agency 
that comes out of the subject’s very fragmentation and vulnerability. If the 
liberal or radical political agent is always vulnerable to cooptation and de- 
flection, so her conservative or bigoted opponents can be confronted with 
not claim that an overtly political strategy can be deduced from postmod- 
ernist theory but rather that the politics of rap music, gay art, and African- 
American literature, for example, might give direction and sense to aca- 
demic theorizing. However, it is not hard to think that a more practical 
message often gets lost. Here more detailed descriptions of examples in 
which “resignifying” speech actually changes perceptions or positions in a 
material way would have been refreshing. Theory plays a more limited role 
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in DeCew’s review of legal and philosophical theorists’ attempts to define 
the concept of privacy. She uses techniques of counterexample, isolation of 
generalizable principles, analysis, and refutation to fashion from the messy 
confusion of situational facts a legal concept of privacy that reflects com- 
mon values and safeguards individuals’ integrity. In this case more theoriz- 
ing about the nature of legal language and its relation to facts might have 
helped to relieve a sometimes tedious review of cases, arguments, and 
counterarguments. 

Despite the differences in the two books’ approach and subject matter, 
in the end they celebrate a similar openness of meaning, in which language 
need not be a prison house of fixed meanings. For DeCew, it can accom- 
modate concepts like privacy that bring together different kinds of claims 
to be let alone; for Butler, its rituals are always being remade as speakers 
respond to one another. I 


Gender, Ethnicity, and the State: Latina and Latino Prison Polstics. By Juanita 
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Women in Prison: Inside the Concrete Womb. By Kathryn Watterson. Boston: 
Northeastern University Press, 1996. 


Soledad Women: Wives of Prisoners Speak Out. By Lori B. Girshick. Westport, 
Conn.: Praeger, 1996. 


Regina A. Arnold, Sarah Lawrence College 


Il of these three books address the issue of women and prison, but 

each takes its own specific angle: Juanita Diaz-Cotto looks at Latina/o 

prisoners in New York state, Kathryn Watterson addresses issues con- 
cerning women prisoners in the United States, and Lon B. Girshick fo- 
cuses on wives of prisoners in California. Diaz-Cotto’s Gender, Ethnicity, 
and the State: Latina and Latino Prison Politics is a thorough, refreshing 
study of successful coalition-building efforts among prisoners, outsiders 
(including family members, grassroot community activists, educators, reli- 
gious reformers, media persons, and politicians), and reform-oriented pe- 
nal personnel. It begins with a historical discussion of prisoners’ challenges 
to custodial hegemony and moves into an analysis and critique of coalition 
building within two New York state maximum-security prisons, Green 
Haven Correctional Facility for men and Bedford Hills Correctional Facil- 
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ity for women, both prisons with high concentrations of Latina/o prison- 
ers. Although the author focuses primarily on the experiences of Latina/o 
prisoners, her analysis applies to other prisoners as well. 

Diaz-Cotto examines the prisoners’ rights movement of the 1970s in its 
sociohistorical context and situates it in relation to other social movements 
of the period. The book is about prisoners’ resistance and rebellion (Attica 
and post-Attica), about human agency and self-determination, and about 
mobilizing outside support and moving beyond ethical/racial conflicts to- 
ward coalition building and social change. The work discusses the various 
conditions under which organizing takes place and examines the develop- 
ment of Latina/o prisoners’ organizing strategies in New York state be- 
tween 1970 and 1987. One of Diaz-Cotto’s most important contributions 
is her detailed discussion of how Latina/o prisoners managed to get their 
concerns addressed: how they obtained concessions from state elites by 
resolving interpersonal conflicts, forming alliances with non-Latina/o pris- 
oners, and mobilizing Latina/o community members and sympathetic pe- 
nal personnel on their behalf. Thus, they were able to achieve concessions 
and reforms such as the hiring of Spanish-speaking health care workers and 
ptison guards, enhanced family programming, and bilingual educational 
programs. 

Diaz-Cotto’s sources include self-report data collected via in-depth, 
open-ended interviews and oral histories of Latina/o and African-American 
ex-prisoners, prisoners’ rights attorneys, community activists, and penal 
staff. The study includes a wealth of information from the private files of 
individuals and community groups supportive of prisoners’ struggles and 
from court cases and government reports, prisoner newspapers, and main- 
stream English- and Spanish-language newspapers. Her findings with re- 
spect to the Green Haven men’s facility contradict stereotypic notions: 
more than exploitation and violence, there is organizing and networking 
for social and political ends. Support networks and informal “homeboy 
networks and cliques” provide emotional, social, and economic support as 
well as protection, and they help build loyalty and solidarity among groups 
of prisoners. The men both organize along ethnic/racial lines and also form 
interracial/interethnic coalitions in their efforts to change prison policies 
despite state reprisals. 

When Diaz-Cotto turns her attention to women’s prisons, she takes so- 
cial scientists to task for ignoring the various ways that prison authorities 
subordinate female prisoners (e.g., the use of male guards to subdue 
women prisoners physically). This, says Diaz-Cotto, has distorted studies 
of the prison experiences of women and their ability to organize and pur- 
sue reforms. Using the Bedford Hills Correctional Facility as an example, 
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she challenges widely accepted stereotypes about imprisoned women by 
showing how they have rebelled against traditional gender roles and op- 
pressive penal policies. While the formation of family groups and kinship 
networks in women’s prisons is widely acknowledged, less is known about 
other political groups of women prisoners engaged in work strikes and 
hunger strikes, petitions and class-action suits, and prison rebellions. 

Gender, Etimicity, and the State expands researchers’ ability to theorize 
about the relationships among gender, ethnicity, imprisonment, and the 
state. It is also an interesting read for the general public, free of jargon, 
and full of information about prisoners’ struggles for humane treatment 
and dignity and the impact individuals can have on the prison system. Pris- 
oners themselves may find useful the book’s descriptions of strategies for 
improving prison conditions and involving outside parties in efforts for 
institutional change. Prison personnel too will find much of use in their 
efforts to humanize a situation that oppresses the keepers as well as the 
kept. 

Kathryn Wattersons Women tn Prison is a revised edition of her 1973 
book of the same title with slight organizational changes, including reor- 
dered and retitled chapters, as well as updated statistical data on female 
criminality and women in prison. Watterson notes that since the publica- 
tion of the first edition, the situation has worsened: the number of prison- 
ers today is more than five times greater, penalties for most offenses have 
increased, and many more prisons for women have been built. For the 
initial study, Watterson interviewed hundreds of women guards and in- 
mates in numerous states. She talked to girls in “training schools” and to 
wardens, superintendents, and other penal personnel. For the revised edi- 
tion, she visited the New Jersey prison for women and spoke with staff 
who have observed changes over the past twenty years. While she did not 
talk with more imprisoned women, she feels that her earlier interviews 
describe experiences and conditions that are as relevant today as they were 
twenty-three years ago. Her aim is to show the reality of imprisonment 
through the stories of women in prison, and this she does, especially in the 
twenty-cight sections of self-report data in “Snapshots: Women’s Stories, 
Women’s Lives.” However, these snapshots include self-report data not 
only from women prisoners but also from a priest, from female penal per- 
sonnel, and from a former inmate’s children. The data are rich, but the 
author presents no interpretation. 

Watterson’s book covers medical issues of women in prison, the effects 
of mothers’ imprisonment on both mother and child, homosexuality and 
fictive kin relationships in prison, and issues of custody and control. One 
particularly informative and lengthy chapter examines historical and con- 
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temporary connections between prisoner labor and slave labor and be- 
tween slavery and the prison business (i.¢., prison industries and profits). 
Along with many other researchers and activists, Watterson calls for soci- 
ctal investment in alternatives to prisons. She also calls on society to con- 
front problems of poverty, illiteracy, racism, and family violence and to ask, 
as Meda Chesney-Lind does in the book’s foreword, why women are being 
imprisoned at a rapidly increasing rate and why there is little public discus- 
sion or debate about it. 

Although Watterson has reworked some chapters, others would have 
benefited from further revision. For example, neither the title nor the con- 
tent of chapter 8, “Security and Discipline: Springs Wound Too Tightly,” 
accurately represents the data presented. Rather, this chapter (like chaps. 
12 and 13) discusses women’s agency, organizing efforts, protests, riots, 
rebellions, and other acts of resistance, as well as issues of race and racial 
discrimination. Without an accurate heading or an index, however, these 
important data on women prisoners as agents of change could go unno- 
ticed. The prose style and the lack of jargon may make this book attractive 
to general readers; however, the lack of theoretical framework and inter- 
pretation of data and the dearth of citations make it less suitable for aca- 
demics. A thematic arrangement of the material in terms of issues and the 
inclusion of an index would have made the work more appropriate for 
classroom and research use. 

Girshick’s Soledad Women: Wives of Prisoners Speak Oxt is a study, based 
on self-report data, of the experiences of twenty-five women who are wives 
or “steady girlfriends” of men incarcerated in Soledad, California. The 
sample, gathered by the snowball method, includes seventeen white 
women and eight women of color who are fairly well educated (fourteen 
have some college; ten have high school diplomas or GEDs), mostly in 
their twenties and thirties. The majority of the women (64 percent) work 
in the paid labor force. The study grew out of the author’s experiences 
visiting a man at Soledad, whom she married in 1985. Data were collected 
via in-depth interviews with prisoners’ wives and girlfriends during the 
period of her own marriage. Some of the men objected to the women’s 
Participation in the study because the author was in a mixed-race marriage. 
The study is well-intentioned, but it addresses little that has not already 
been covered by earlier work about the experiences of white women mar- 
ried to prisoners. Although the sample included several women of color, 
the author does not explore the differences that race makes in the women’s 
responses. Also, while Girshick makes claims about class differences, nei- 
ther her descriptions of the sample nor the self-report data identify partici- 
pants with respect to class status. 
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The book addresses a wide variety of issues concerning the experiences 
of wives and girlfriends of male prisoners — the social stigma of being in- 
volved with a prisoner, the maintenance of family during the man’s incar- 
ceration, and the effects of the prison system’ institutional practices on the 
experiences of the wives and girlfriends — but it treats none in detail. Cen- 
tral (although not surprising) findings are the salience of relationships for 
women and their nurturing roles in maintaining them. It is not the caring 
behavior of these women that I find problematic but rather their self- 
sacrificing behavior on behalf of their men, which makes them seem willing 
participants in their own victimization. 

Overall, the study is long on description and short on analysis. While 
Girshick may have wanted to let the data speak for themselves, this ap- 
proach leaves the reader without an analytical framework, a way of making 
sense of these women’s experiences. At the same time, however, she claims 
repeatedly that only a prisoner’s wife can understand another prisoner’s 
wife, that going through the experience is the only way to truly sympa- 
thize. Such “insiderism” claims are not only likely to be off-putting to “out- 
sider” readers left to interpret the data but are overstated as well. The au- 
thor does not seem to recognize that she, like many of her readers, is both 
“insider” and “outsider” In fact, it often appears that she is so close to the 
subject, as an insider, that she is unable to step back sufficiently to analyze 
it. She alludes all too briefly, in the conclusion, to issues of power, oppres- 
sion, and patriarchy, but she does not apply them to her own data, which 
clearly indicate the continued oppression of women within a patriarchal 
prison system. I agree with Girshick that (short of abolishing prisons) the 
prison system needs to be humanized. However, I question whether an 
oppressive patriarchal penal system can be humanized by another similarly 
oppressive system, the family, as the author suggests. 

Of the three books, Gender, Etimicity, and the State promises — and deliv- 
ers—the most useful insights and new ways of thinking about the topic. 
Diaz-Cotto’s incisive scholarship and teasing out of the intersections of 
race, class, and gender with respect to Latina/o prisoners provide much 
thought-provoking material for scholars in the field. Nonacademics may 
find Wattersons Women in Prison important for its humanistic portrayal of 
imprisoned women, its passionate appeal on their behalf, and the range of 
concerns it covers. It presents much information, but little interpretation 
of data, on issues of race/ethnicity and class. Although Soledad Women too 
promises more than it ultimately delivers and is short on theory and analy- 
sis, it may have some real practical use. Wives and girlfriends of imprisoned 
men may be inspired to become agents of change as a result of reading 
about themselves in Girshick’s qualitative study. 1 
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Permitted and Prohibited Desires: Mothers, Comics, and Censorship in Japan. By 
Anne Allison. Boulder, Colo., and Oxford: Westview, 1996. 


Molding Japanese Minds: The State in Everyday Life. By Sheldon Garon. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1997. 


Tessa Morrts-Suzuki, Australian National University 


hese two studies of modern Japanese society approach their subject 
from very different perspectives. Anne Allison’s Permitted and Probibrted 

Desires deals with production, consumption, and desire in the lives of 
Japanese women in the home. It draws deeply on feminist theory, as well 
as on the ideas of Louis Althusser and Jacques Lacan, and applies them 
both to formal fieldwork and to Allison’s own experiences as a mother 
living in Japan. Sheldon Garons Molding Japanese Minds, in contrast, is a 
historical study of modern Japan since the late nineteenth century. It is 
less obviously theoretical but offers a fascinating array of information on 
everything from campaigns to eradicate flies and mosquitoes to the role of 
the Salvation Army in Japan. Yet, despite their differences in style and 
method, the two authors address the same underlying issue: the relation- 
ship between Japanese state and society. More specifically, both are con- 
cerned with the role of the state in shaping social life, less through the 
visible “hard” mechanisms of law, policing, and political repression than 
through the softer and more pervasive channels of media and education 
(Allison) and religious organizations and social movements (Garon). Both 
also focus not simply on the top-down influence of state on society but 
on the ways citizens themselves — women in particular — participate in the 
processes by which social mores are molded and enforced. 

Until recently, historical studies of Japanese social movements have 
tended to present the image of a repressive and (in the prewar years at 
least) virtually all-powerful state pitted against small and generally doomed 
bands of feminist, socialist, or other reformers. Garon’s study is an impor- 
tant addition to a growing current of research that draws a more compli- 
cated picture of the past. Molding Japanese Minds explores the rich tradi- 
tions of intermediate organizations — groups that were neither wholly state 
sponsored nor wholly independent critics of government but cooperated 
with official policies to shape public values and behavior and in the process 
often influenced the development of such policies. These groups inchided 
several major women’s organizations such as the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the three-million-strong Federation of Women’s 
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Associations of Western Japan. During the 1920s and 1930s these groups 
campaigned to improve the status and welfare of women while also partici- 
pating in government-sponsored campaigns to promote hygiene and fru- 
gality. In fact, as Garon points out, it is possible to trace a shift in bureau- 
cratic attitudes from the late nineteenth century, when Japan’s leaders 
strove to exclude women as far as possible from public life, to the interwar 
years, when many began to favor the mobilization of women in nation- 
wide campaigns of “moral suasion.” 

Although the role of women’s organizations is a key theme of Garon’s 
study, he also deals with other participants in the molding of Japanese val- 
ues. A large army of volunteer District Commissioners, for example, took 
part in the state’s efforts to develop a distinctly “Japanese” system of welfare 
during the interwar years, while the major religions enthusiastically partici- 
pated in official campaigns to stamp out “evil cults.” In all of these cases, 
Garon carefully demonstrates how systems of social persuasion created be- 
fore the Pacific War were revived or re-created (though sometimes in 
slightly changed forms) in the postwar years. 

Both Garon and Allison present their ideas in series of essays focused 
around a common theme. While Garon focuses mainly on the social and 
political aspects of the state-society relationship, Allison is particularly in- 
terested in its psychological dimensions. Various chapters of her study deal 
with erotic manga, the control of pornography, stories of mother-son in- 
cest, and the relationship of mothers to the education system. All of her 
essays, however, shed light on the varied ways women as mothers are 
drawn into the role of ensuring “the high performance of Japanese youth 
as they labor through the ranks of a highly regimented and competitive 
school system” (xiv). Exploring the disturbing world of mass-circulation 
erotic comics, with their depictions of extreme and often highly mecha- 
nized acts of violence against women, Allison argues that the female figures 
represent not only “real women” but also, metaphorically, “society in gen- 
eral, the social and economic expectation to work hard, [and] entrance 
exams” (74). Thus comics reinforce gender chauvinism while at the same 
time using female figures as “scapegoats” whose punishment provides re- 
lief to the pent-up frustrations of predominantly male readers. 

A similar approach is applied to the analysis of the apparently innocuous 
school lunch box. Japanese nursery school children commonly take to 
school lunch bores filled with elaborate arrangements of rice, meat, fish, 
and vegetables — painstaking creations whose artistic and nutritional quali- 
ties are seen as visible embodiments of maternal devotion. Allison relates 
the ritual of lunch box preparation to a wider school system that places 
enormous demands on mothers to take part in the educational process by 
providing their children with an array of homemade classroom accessories 
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(hand towels, shoe bags, smocks, etc.) and by supervising every aspect of 
their children’s vacation play and study. Creating attractively boxed 
hunches, she suggests, is both a way for women to express their creativity 
and feelings for their children and an example of their role in perpetuating 
the production-oriented ideology that “the world is constructed very pre- 
cisely and that the role of any single Japanese in that world must be carried 
out with the same degree of precision” (102). 

In exploring the particular ways the Japanese state enlists its citizens in 
the process of “molding minds,” there is always a danger of falling into the 
trap of exceptionalism — presenting “the Japanese” as somehow socially 
and psychologically quite unlike the rest of humanity. Both Garon and 
Allison are conscious of this danger, and Garon in particular provides some 
very useful comparative material on developments not only in the United 
States (too often taken for granted as the “other” to which Japan is to 
be compared) but also in France, Germany, and Italy. Yet there is a need, 
particularly in Allison’s study, for more discussion of the diversity of Japa- 
nese experiences and responses to state ideology. After all, not all Japanese 
men are hard-working corporate employees, and while most mothers may 
submit (with varying degrees of enthusiasm or resignation) to the daily 
demands of the education system, that system is also the subject of intense 
and impassioned criticism from many sectors of Japanese society. Through 
education, media, and intermediate social organizations, the state un- 
doubtedly possesses a real power to mold Japanese minds, but these minds 
in turn sometimes display a surprising ability to respond with cynicism or 
indifference or to read the same ideological message in quite different 
ways. These complexities are important issues for future research as schol- 
ars continue to explore the fascinating networks of power that link state 
and society in modern Japan. I 


Gendering Orientalism: Race, Femininity, and Representation. By Reina 
Lewis. London: Routledge, 1996. 

Colonial Fantasies: Towards a Feminist Reading of Orientalism. By Meyda 
Yegenogiu. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998. 

Antoinette Burton, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


he long shadow that Edward Said’s work has cast on feminist engage- 
ments with colonialism, metropolitan imperial culture, and postcolo- 
nial theory is amply evident in these two studies. Both Reina Lewis and 
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Meyda Yegenogiu take Said’s Orientalism (New York: Pantheon, 1978) as 
their point of critical departure, insisting on its myopia about gender and 
sexual difference and thereby challenging the very epistemological bases of 
Said’s now-infamous intellectual history of the discursive conquest of “the 
East” by imperialist modes of representation. Although they share Said’s 
conviction that no knowledge is disinterested, they are committed to re- 
vealing the ways the political viability of his claim is constrained by his 
failure to acknowledge how women and “the feminine” haunted both the 
orientalist project and, consequently, his anti-orientalism as well. Yegen- 
oglu and Lewis are by no means alone in their determinations. Feminist 
scholars as diverse as Sara Mills, Billie Melman, Anne McClintock, and 
Mrinalini Sinha have taken on Said’s exclusionary practices in order to de- 
velop feminist critiques of empire and postcolonial studies — demonstra- 
ting that, for all its limitations, Said’s work has been incredibly fertile 
ground for a variety of new, politically engaged directions in contemporary 
scholarship, both in the liberal disciplines and at right angles to them. 
The best of this new work has done more than simply annex women or 
gender to Said’s argument. Lewis’s Gendering Orientalism takes its place 
among these sophisticated feminist critiques, excavating European women's 
complex interactions with a variety of orientalist genres and 
“visual orientalism” into what have been largely text-based treatments of 
the phenomenon, at least in the British imperial context. Lewis focuses on 
Henriette Browne, a French artist whose paintings of nuns and convents 
anticipated her later work on the harem and its inhabitants. The juxtaposi- 
tion of the two subjects allows us to appreciate the links between colonial 
and metropolitan spaces and suggests that, rather than one following from 
the other, they may actually have emerged simultancously, if not in a mutu- 
ally constitutive manner. Equally innovative is the discussion of George 
Eliot’s novel Dasiel Deronda, in which orientalist constructions are im- 
posed onto the body of the Jew, complicating any purist notions of inside 
and outside and raising questions about how normative English identities 
circulated around a variety of internal “others” in the Victorian period. 
Lewis is interested in restoring agency to women as orientalists in part 
because she is, refreshingly, not naive about the relationship between 
agency and resistance. Yet she also wants, I think, to reclaim Browne as a 
relatively benign participant in the orientalist project; that is, she wants to 
sec Browne’ orientalism as not “pejorative in the totalizing sense charac- 
teristic of hegemonic Orientalist discourse” (128). I find this recursive ges- 
ture politically puzzling, especially in light of the rigorous critique of Mel- 
man’s work on women and the orient that informs Lewis’s study and her 
own conviction about the centripetal effects of orientalist discourse. In this 
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regard, Lewis leaves us with a productive, if unresolved, question: What is 
it about even the task of interrogating the category of “woman” as raced, 
classed, and gendered that still manages to produce the trace of a desire 
to exempt Western women from the full burden of accountability where 
imperialism is concerned? 

In Colonial Fantasies Yegenoglu takes up many of the same questions 
as Lewis, although she differs from Lewis insofar as she argues that the 
multivalent effects of orientalism and its agents “cannot simply be regarded 
as a refutation of either the hegemonic power or the unity of Orientalist 
tradition” (71). The primary object of Yegenogiu’s revision of Said is the 
veil, and her principal mode of critique is psychoanalysis of the Lacanianal 
variety. For her, the veil is a kind of prototypical orientalist (and modernist) 
fantasy: as imagined by Western male observers, it fetishizes the “oriental” 
woman ¢ven as it renders the gazer invisible, even and especially to himself. 
In this way, the use of the veil in orientalist discourse may be seen as equiv- 
alent to the fantasm of the liberal, autonomous western subject it- (or 
him-) self; it is, moreover, an integral part of “the discursive dynamics that 
secure a sovereign subject for the West” as well (1). In a series of essays that 
rehearse the arguments of a variety of scholars from Friedrich Nietzsche to 
Jacques Derrida to Homi Bhabha in the service of a larger point about 
the centrality of the unconscious for any feminist analysis of orientalism, 
Yegenogiu returns again and again to the veil as a heuristic site for colonial 
desire and sexuality. There is a certain repetitiveness to her prose, and de- 
spite frequent recapitulations of the argument, the critical points get lost 
in lengthy genealogical expositions of Robert Young, Judith Butler, and 
others. Rarely does Yegenogtu deal with specific historical events; her brief 
examination of the resistance of Algerian women during the struggle for 
independence from the French is a notable exception. Yegenogtu’s treat- 
ment of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s harem writings dovetails nicely 
with Lewis's analysis of Browne’s travels to Turkey. Together they remind 
us that for many Westerners from the eighteenth century onward, “the 
Orient” was neither India nor the Middle East but the vast Ottoman Em- 
pire, which was accessible both imaginatively and geographically because 
of its proximity to Europe. 

Yegenoglu dwells briefly on more recent attempts by Western female 
observers to subject “Eastern” women to the gaze, focusing specifically on 
Ruth Woodsmall’s writings of the 1930s and Juliette Minces’s of the 1980s 
in an attempt to critique Western feminism’s complicity with the legacy of 
academic and popular orientalism. As someone deeply sympathetic to this 
project, I wish she had been more precise about who these two women 
were, their political commitments, and in what sense they can be said to 
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represent Western feminism in its various historical manifestations. Witb- 
out such details, the choices seem arbitrary and the critique less than fully 
effective. More intriguing is Yegenogtu’s narrative of the ways in which 
Mustafa Kemal mobilized women’s dress as a sign of modernity in the con- 
text of programmatic nationalism in twentieth-century Turkey. As with the 
discussion of “feminist orientalists,” it would have been interesting to see 
the psychoanalytic frame developed in the first part of the book applied to 
this particular scopic regime of modernity, so that the complex circulation 
of sexual desire that Yegenoglu argues for so convincingly might be seen 
at work in nationalist and anticolonialist projects as well as in imperialist 
ones. In this regard, the book leaves us with a compelling, if unanswered 
question: What if the movement of desire-as-power at the heart of orien- 
talist ideologies is also present even in self-styled oppositional movements? 
Clearly one of the tasks of feminist work in its various forms is to use the 
insights derived from critiques of imperialism to investigate radical politi- 
cal projects, even when the conclusions yielded strike dose to the bone. 
Both of these books point us in that direction. In the process, they testify 
to the ways Orientalism and its discontents can yet facilitate the transforma- 
tion of knowledge into politically engaged scholarship. 1 


Thresholds in Feminist Geography: Difference, Methodology, Representation. Ed- 
ited by John Paul Jones III, Heidi J. Nast, and Susan M. Roberts. Lanham, 
Md., and Oxford: Rowman & Littlefield, 1997. 

Nancy Duncan. London and New York: Routledge, 1996. 


Liz Bondi, University of Edinburgh 


or the last twenty years I have been in some way affiliated with the 

discipline of geography, initially as a student and later as a lecturer. My 

accounts of my subject (whether as student, teacher, or researcher) are 
often met by some surprise: Is what I describe really “geography”? Some- 
times I respond to this curiosity by extolling the discipline’s resistance to, 
and transgression of, conventional academic boundaries, for example those 
that separate the physical sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities. 
Sometimes I am more evasive, presenting my work as situated between 
geography and “something else” (I variously appeal to urban studies, soci- 
ology, women’s studies, and feminist studies, among others). However, 
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during the past few years, mention of the discipline of geography has 
sometimes elicited a rather different kind of response in the form of excite- 
ment about the work emanating from, and the intellectual potential of, 
offer a great deal, I think, to foster this excitement. 

Resistance, transgression, betweenness, and excitement are descriptors 
often used in connection with feminist scholarship too, and these books 
promote a critical awareness of both the deeply geographical nature of 
much feminist scholarship and the importance of feminism for geography. 
Between them, the two edited collections contain writings by thirty-cight 
scholars, thirty-five of whom identify themselves at least in part as geogra- 
phers. The great majority of the essays are newly published; only three 
are reprints. Separately and together they provide nongeographers with 
an excellent introduction to feminist geographies; they also provide those 
already familiar with geographical work with an invaluable collation of cur- 
rent feminist research by a wide range of geographers that includes both 
well-established scholars and relative newcomers. . 

Both volumes include editorial introductions that elaborate organizing 
themes. Epistemological concerns are paramount, as both books seek to 
produce situated, embodied knowledges sensitive to issues of difference 
and of power. Broadly, BadySpace explores the geographical constitution of 
gender and sexuality, arguing in a variety of ways that destabilizing domi- 
nant discourses of identity is always a spatial project. The contributors 
question and unsettle familiar binary distinctions, for example between in- 
side and outside (Kathleen Kirby, Heidi Nast and Audrey Kobayashi, Mat- 
thew Sparke), between rationality and embodiment (Linda Alcoff), be- 
tween public and private (Nancy Duncan, Doreen Massey, Gill Valentine), 
between straight and queer (Wayne Myslik), between self and other (Kay 
Anderson, Vera Chouinard and Ali Grant, J. K. Gibson-Graham), between 
real and imagined (Gillian Rose), and between domination and subjuga- 
tion (Linda McDowell, Joanne Sharp). 

The deconstruction of binaries is also much in evidence in Thresholds in 
Feminist Geography, which uses the notion of “thresholds” to offer various 
ways of reading current geographical research in relation to key issues in 
feminism. The volume is organized into thematic sections on difference, 
methodology, and representation, each introduced by an essay (by Audrey 
Kobayashi, Susan Hanson, and Janice Monk, respectively) exploring key 
issues. Reading across these concerns, the editors conclude by drawing out 
three further threads or thresholds — discursive violence as spatial, identi- 
ties as fluid, thinking as embodied and embedded—which they finally 
draw together in the concept of home. In this way they invite readers to 
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continue the process of reframing thresholds. I was struck as well by the 
ways these essays revisit feminist scholarship’s long-standing concern with 
working across the threshold between academia and activism. This is ex- 
plored in widely varying ways, often more implicit than explicit, in relation 
to environmental politics (Laura Pulido), poverty and exclusion (Melissa 
Gilbert, Glenda Laws, Ann Oberhauser), identity politics (Sherry Abrent- 
zen, Jeanne Kay, Patricia Meono-Picado, Gill Valentine, Francine Wat- 
kins), understandings of work (Karen Falconer Al-Hindi, Richa Nagar, 
Vidyamali Samarasinghe), racialization (Isabel Dyck, Bronwen Walter), 
teaching (Karen Nairn), and the production of knowledges (Mona Do- 
mosh, Nikolas Huffman, Lydia Mihelic Pulsipher). 

Both volumes originated in face-to-face oral presentations: BodySpace 
stems from a symposium at Syracuse University and Thresholds in Feminist 
Geography from a three-day conference/workshop at the University of Ken- 
tucky. The distinctive format of the latter event is described in the book's 
preface. With the exception of the three presentations identifying key 
themes, papers were not presented by their authors; rather, each contribu- 
tor was asked to become sufficiently familiar with another participant’s pa- 
per to present a summary, which the author then responded to. This for- 
mat operated through the first half of the conference, which was open to 
the public. Thereafter, the participants met in closed workshop discussions 
of each paper. Both books bear the impress of these origins, albeit in com- 
plex ways. The essays in Thresholds in Feminist Geography are uniformly pol- 
ished, and for an edited collection it is unusually even in terms of presenta- 
tional quality, showcasing current research in feminist geography to good 
effect. While its polish may result from the collaborative work facilitated 
by the conference/workshop, that collective responsibility for the papers 
largely disappears from the final product. Indeed, with the exception of 
Janice Monk’s essay, which introduces the section on representation with 
“postcards” written to friends and colleagues and supplemented by images 
of postcards representing women visually, the form of these essays is re- 
markably conventional. Moreover, while several contributors raise impor- 
tant issues about authorship (e.g., Karen Nairn in relation to classrooms, 
Isabel Dyck in relation to research interviews, Nikolas Huffman in relation 
to cartographic artwork, and Lydia Pulsipher in relation to the politics of 
representing research), the volume as a whole does not engage with these 
issues explicitly. Maybe it is unfair to expect it to do so, and maybe the 
various issues are successfully addressed by individual essays, but the con- 
trast between the format of the conference and that of the text is notable. 
BodySpace is a more typical and uneven collection in the sense that the es- 


says vary widely in presentational style and in conceptual reach. But some 
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of the contributions evoke a sense of oral presentation more than any of 
those in Thresholds in Feminist Geography. For instance, Gillian Rose’s essay 
opens with a brief account of its origin “as a script for a particular kind of 
performance” (56) and uses interjections akin to stage directions to convey 
a sense of this performance within the text. 

From my perspective, feminist geography has often seemed to be mar- 
ginal rather than central to feminist scholarship. This is not necessarily a 
disadvantage. In recent years feminist scholarship has brought into ques- 
tion the relationship between margin and center in creative and profound 
ways, and this rethinking of spatial forms is precisely what is generating 
excitement about geography. By elaborating and mobilizing a variety of 
ways to understand the interplay between geography and feminism, 
Thresholds in Feminist Geography and BodySpace both constitute valuable re- 
sources for developing this project. 1 


An Interethnic Companion to Asian American Literature, Edited by King-Kok 
Cheung. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1997. 


The Third Eye: Race, Cinema, and Ethnographic Spectade. By Fatimah Tobing 
Rony. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1996. 


Tralse Yamamoto, University of California, Riverside 


have come into their own. Their emergence has been marked by a 

heterogeneity that is not without conflict and a quality of questioning 
that indexes the vibrancy of Asian American studies. The field is at an excit- 
ing juncture: its foundational critical strategies are being contested, recon- 
textualized, and renegotiated in light of theoretical and methodological 
developments and the internal pressures of increasingly diverse Asian 
American communities. Crucial changes in immigration law in 1965 dra- 
matically increased an Asian American population that includes a large 
number of ethnic groups; in turn, the understanding of what makes up 
“the” Asian American community — formerly assumed to be characterized 
by East Asian ethnicity (Chinese and Japanese), American nativity, mascu- 
linity, and heterosexuality — has shifted radically and has necessitated a re- 
evaluation of the marginalization of those groups, particularly Korean, Fil- 
ipino, and Native Hawaiian, whose histories in and in relation to the 
United States predate the 1965 Immigration Act. Additionally, changes in 
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American society and culture at large have resulted in greater attention to 
issues of gender, sexuality, and class, which, not surprisingly, has been re- 
flected in recent Asian American literature and the theoretical models tbat 
relate to it. 

The complexity, diversity, and internal contestations of Asian American 
literary studies are traced and enacted in An Interethnic Companion to Asian 
American Literature, edited by King-Kok Cheung. The six essays in its first 
half are organized according to ethnicity; the five in the second half are 
thematic and comparative. Bringing together established scholars and rela- 
tive newcomers to the field, the volume provides an excellent historical 
and critical overview for nonspecialists as well as complex analyses, from a 
number of theoretical perspectives, that specialists will find highly relevant 
and useful. 

Cheung opens her introductory essay by stating, “Rather than ‘defining’ 
the field, I will grapple with its crosscurrents” (2). Indeed, such grappling 
characterizes the volume as a whole and is its primary strength. An issue 
that cuts across all of the essays is that of national identity. Cheung and 
others note that much early literature and criticism focused on “claiming 
America”; Asian American cultural nationalism in particular proclaimed a 
distince sensibility that privileged U.S. nativity. In contrast, recent di 
asporic or transnational models contest the centering of the United States 
as the primary ground of identity, desire, and legitimacy. These critical per- 
spectives constitute a dialectic in which the geopolitical realities of displace- 
ment, exclusion, and exile subtend questions of sociocultural and national 
identity. Essays by Sau-ling Wong, Elaine Kim, Shirley Geok-lin Lim, and 
N. V. M. Gonzalez and Oscar Campomanes position their authors vari- 
ously within this dialectic, often referring to one another’s work in a man- 
ner that details one of the field’s major debates. 

Essays by Stephen H. Sumida, Ketu H. Katrak, Monique T. D. Truong, 
and Jingi Ling demonstrate the extent to which the issues within Asian 
American studies intersect-with and problematize issues in postcolonial, 
gender, and autobiography studies. That this is a rich and varied volume 
notwithstanding, the absence of attention to mixed-race and gay and les- 
bian subjectivities, particularly in relation to issues of national/cultural 
identity, is unfortunate. These omissions, however, should not obscure the 
fact that the collected essays may be paired and grouped in a number of 
fruitful ways that suggest the interdisciplinary and multilayered approach 
necessary to an understanding of the growing body of Asian American 
literature and literary studies. 

Turing the focus of Asian American cultural studies away from the 
discursive and toward the visual, Fatimah Tobing Rony’s The Third Eye: 
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Race, Cinema, and Ethnographic Spectacle is a stunning, sophisticated study 
of the overlapping discourses of anthropology and film and the ways they 
meet at the body of the indigenous subject. In illustrating “the modes of 
ethnographic inscription” —the “taxidermic” and the “teratological” or 
monstrous — Rony examines a range of early cinematic representations of 
the non-Western other, including anthropological research chronophotog- 
raphy from the late nineteenth century and the films Nanook of the North 
(1922) and King Kong (1933). The result goes far beyond an exposé of 
Western racism and the well-rehearsed critiques of anthropology. Rony 
demonstrates, through extensive archival research, that the antbropologi- 
cal and cinematic discourses of “the native” and “the primitive” spring 
from an ideology of the visual rooted in positivism and the colonial desire 
to mourn the “vanishing race [of] First Man” (119). Thus, the ethno- 
graphic subject becomes an object of study — one to be visually and discur- 
sively recorded, classified, and contained—and an object of amusement 
and nostalgia — one made to perform, then consumed and contained. 

Rony is especially incisive in her discussion of the “third eye” as a theo- 
retical trope that resonates in a number of ways. Registering the indige- 
nous subject as a “third world” subject, locating a gaze that disrupts tradi- 
tional subject-object dynamics, and proposing the viability of an “I” that 
exceeds the boundaries of the “other; the concept of the third eye offers 
the beginnings of an answer to the crucial question that Rony poses near 
the opening of her study: “What does one become when one sees that one 
is not fully recognized as Self by the wider society but cannot fully identify 
as Other?” (6). It is in exploring how representations of “the native” might 
be understood so that people of color can develop “new modes of self- 
representation” (6) that The Third Eye is most useful. Unlike so many other 
cultural critics and theorists, Rony does not evacuate the question of 
agency, That refusal critically enacts Rony’s own identification with/as the 
third eye. Inaugurated by her recognition that “the Savages [in King Kong] 
are speaking my language.” Rony, who identifies herself as Indonesian 
American, states: “I am watching myself being pictured as a Savage. I am 
the Bride of Kong” (3). 

What follows is a theoretical imagining that opens up the possibility of 
indigenous subjects laughing at and gazing out from behind their repre- 
sentation as “the savage native.” This third eye ruptures the closed circle 
between “first world” filmmaker and audience, resisting the romanticized 
commodification of its own demise. Rony—an accomplished filmmaker 
herself— examines what happens in such moments, when the objectified 
other “grabs the camera” and stages the terms of representation. Rony’s 
readings of films by the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation and by Zora Neale 
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Hurston and of performance and visual art by Loma Simpson, Coco 
Fusco, and Guillermo Gémez-Pefia examine the various strategies through 
which parody, resistance, and critique may be deployed to state and rein- 
state the subjectivity of those whose racialized bodies have become the site 
of their silencing. | 


Locating Subjectivity. By Gwendolyn Audrey Foster. Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1997. 

Blackness: Issues tn Film and Video. Edited and introduced by 
Valerie Smith. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1997. 
Bishnuprtya Ghosh, Utah State University 


he mid-1990s have witnessed a plethora of critical attempts to identify, 

analyze, and historicize representations of blacks in visual media; the 

questions posed range across political science, cultural and film criti- 
Foster and Valerie Smith join the ongoing lively conversation about blacks 
in film and video that has been taking place among critics such as James 
Snead, Manthia Diawara, and Richard Powell. 

Foster's is the more archaeological project: she focuses attention on the 
work of black women filmmakers from the Asian and African diaspora, 
establishing their oppositional position in the American and British film 
industries. Assuming the “subject-position of the listener” rather than the 
“dominant position of gazer/critic,” Foster records the activism of women 
filmmakers who “intervene” into the “white hegemonic Hollywood con- 
structions of spectatorship, ownership, and the creative and distribution 
aspects of filmmaking” (1). Smith’s political agenda is less pointed; her 

crafted collection of critical essays creates a space for the ongoing 
debates in black film and video criticism and her selection of texts provides 
a sense of historical range— starting with essays on films (such as Birth of 
a Nation) that defined black images for cinema and concluding with recent 
black revolutionary independent productions (e.g., Haile Gerima’s 1993 


1 James A. Snead, Whits Screens, Black Images: Hollywood from ths Dark Sids (New York: 
Routledge, 1994); Houston A. Baker, Manthia Diawara, and Ruth Lindeborg, Black British 
Cultural Studiss: A Reader (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996); Richard J. Powell, 
Black Art and Culture in the 20th Century (London: Thames & Hudson, 1997). 
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film Senfoka) —as well as an understanding of the dominant functions of 
African-American film criticism. She identifies the central problematics of 
the field (questions of essentialism, authenticity, dogma), offering a concise 
and useful sketch of the current move toward self-reflexivity, and she out- 
lines its future challenges and directions. 

The bulk of Foster’s cogent analysis is a systematic and meticulous 
exploration of the work of six independent women Asian and African- 
American filmmakers of varying fame: Zeinabu Irene Davis, Ngozi On- 
wurah, Julie Dash, Pratibha Parmar, Trinh Minh-ha, and Mira Nair. Most 
of these directors address themes of sexuality, body, interracial negotia- 
tions, the histories of their oppressions (slavery, colonization, forced mi- 
gration), and other questions of identity by reconfiguring the cinematic 
conventions of narrative, of time and space, and of the relationship of the 
dominant gaze to the body. In her concluding chapter, Foster selectively 
highlights several other filmmakers, including Michelle Parkerson, widely 
respected in African-American gay/bisexual/lesbian communities for her 
celebration of queer subjectivity; Euzhan Palcy, a Caribbean filmmaker; 
Sarah Maldoror and Safi Faye, both African directors; and many others. 
Foster claims that her archival project is necessitated by a palpable silence 
about these minority artists: “If, as hooks states, some feminist theorists 
have been guilty of erasing black women as spectators, they have been 
equally guilty of ignoring black and Asian women as cultural artists” (3). 
This silence on the part of feminist theorists is echoed in the way the mass 
media champions male directors such as Spike Lee, Robert Townsend, 
Matty Rich, and other African-American and Asian American men, while 
ignoring their female counterparts. 

To remedy the situation, Foster elucidates contemporary women film- 
makers’ aesthetic and political strategies of sexual and racial decolonization, 
marking the: continuities and discontinuities in Asian American and 
African-American women’s shared cultures. One shortcoming is her impre- 
cise use of the term diaspora (which she considers a “strategic” choice), a 
rubric she applies so broadly that it begins to lose its usefulness. In the 
conclusion, Foster discusses some Native American directors without ade- 
quately situating them within the history of dominant and alternative rep- 
resentations, an account integral to comprehending acts of “decolonizing” 
the gaze. The vagueness of her idea of diaspora is also evident in Foster’s 
analysis of the significance of “dust” in Julie Dash’s Danghters of the Dust 
(1992), a history of Ibo women in South Carolina in the late nineteenth 
century. Dash, she argues, uses dust to signify the Ibo landing, which func- 
tions as a “bridge between African-Americans and Native Americans, both 
displaced from their homelands through colonization” (67). My question 
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remains: Can experiences of geopolitical displacement be so easily equated, 
if only figuratively, to internal colonizations and the decimation of native 
populations? 

Although some slippages remain, in most cases Foster takes care to con- 
sider most of the filmmakers in their specific historical contexts, fleshing 
out each artist’s relationship to the politics of independent film production 
and distribution. For example, when she discusses Dasyghters of the Dust, 
Foster painstakingly outlines Dash’s struggle for funding and distribu- 
tion—a story easily forgotten after the film was widely acclaimed as the 
first feature film by an African-American woman filmmaker. 

In celebrating these women’s interventions into dominant ideologies 
and cinematic representation, Foster skirts some controversial issues. The 
most glaring instance is the case of Alice Walker and Pratibha Parmar’s 
Warrior Marks, which drew significant critidsm from some African femi- 
nists who saw it as one more instance of Western feminists dictating ethical 
terms (on the embattled topic of female circumcision) for Third World 
cultures. While she could have addressed the critical reception of these 
films more fully (especially since they articulate new modes of group sub- 
jectivities), I nonetheless applaud Foster’s refusal to be paralyzed by the 
problematics of representation. She makes a fine contribution to our un- 
derstanding of art-makers who have not received wide critical attention. 

Smith’s Representing Blackness is a very different project, one that is 
geared to understanding the contours of a field in its current state. It in- 
cludes essays by many critical luminaries in black cultural criticism and film 
theory, such as Stuart Hall, Thomas Cripps, and Jane Gaines. In her intro- 
duction, Smith explains her choice of essays by situating the volume within 
larger historical discussions of race and representation. While early conver- 
sations about race in the media centered on the positive image/negative 
stereotype debates and attempted to produce an authentic black subject, 
recent critical theory, she argues, has sought to complicate these early inter- 
ventions in a variety of ways. For instance, critics such as Stuart Hall, Mi- 
chelle Wallace, and Kobena Mercer have challenged the binarism of the 
positive/negative debate, repudiating the idea that these stereotypes repre- 
sent any consensus within black communities and reconfiguring the black 
subject in accordance with specificities of class, sexuality, region, and gen- 
der. Smith notes that recent black criticism also has sought to go beyond 
merely cataloging and typologizing black images by exploring their deeper 
ideological implications (4-5). The essays in Smith’s carefully crafted col- 
lection reflect these shifts within black theory and criticism. For instance, 
James Snead’s essay on King Kong outlines negative black mythifications 
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as narrative devices that fulfill specific ideological functions; HalPs essay 
deconstructs essentialized notions of blackness; and David Van Leer draws 
attention to the efforts of black gay and lesbian directors, such as Marlon 
Riggs, to rethink blackness and sexual preference. 

The above examples represent the three types of essays in the volume: 
those on early images of blacks in the media that first engendered critical 
interest; those that discuss the challenge cultural studies has posed to the 
questions of racial authenticity that have dominated black film criticism; 
and those that look closely at specific cinematic texts. While the anthology 
presents a fair historical overview of the discursive construction of black- 
ness, there are almost no contributions that provide a material history of 
black film and video. But for the most part, Smith’s organizational rubric 
presents a judicious mix of discussions of black criticism and analyses of 
specific films and videos. She is also careful to include work on indepen- 
dent and alternative cinema alongside her close look at Hollywood. 

In their respective emphases on films outside of dominant cultural in- 
dustries and their vigorous engagement with critical discourses on visual 
media, both Smith and Foster make valuable contributions to critical con- 
cerns with representing blackness. One can only hope that critical endeav- 
ors such as these receive appropriate attention in a wider public sphere 
where everyday representational battles are fought and won, lost, or com- 
promised. 1 


Mascaras. Edited by Lucha Corpi. Berkeley: Third Woman Press, 1997. 
Latina Realities: Essays on Healing, Migration, and Sexuality. By Oliva M. 
Espín. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1997. 

Nan Alamilla Boyd, University of Colorado, Boulder 






ho are Latinas and why do they write? These simple questions frame 
two new books in the field of Latina studies. In her edited collection 
Máscaras, Lucha Corpi asks fifteen published Latina writers, most of 
whom produced original essays for this volume, to respond to a “crucial” 
aspect of their work or process. Open ended, yes, but Corpi’s editing 
yields a wonderful text. I loved this book— not only for the pleasure of 
reading the words Latinas choose to describe themselves but also for the 
text’s fresh insights into the world of Latina artists. Corpi explains in her 
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short introduction that the diversity of Latina literature can be appreciated 
through the essays she assembles. Of the fifteen authors included (with 
full-page photographs and complete [as of 1994] bibliographic citations), 
eleven are Chicana, two are Puerto Rican, one is Chilean, and another is 
Dominican. If nation/culture of origin is a guide, Corprs collection lacks 
the diversity it aspires to, yet in content it provides a surprising breadth of 
than the context of a particular piece of writing, and each essay can be 
read as a stand-alone piece, a work of art in itself rather than a functional 
accompaniment to more important work published elsewhere. In ad- 
dressing the role of women as artists, Corp1’s collection explores the devel- 
opment of Latina consciousness and provides new insight into the sources 
of Latina feminisms. 

The opening essay by Judith Ortiz Cofer on the problem of language 
and the concept of matrilineal legacy sets the stage for what follows. Many 
voice “to the women who preceded us,” as Roberta Fernandez notes (74). 
Bernice Zamora echoes this sentiment: “We have inherited from our moth- 
ers and grandmothers a fiercely creative spirit for survival that easily trans- 
fers to our writings” (30). Latina art springs from the woman centeredness 
of Latina consciousness, yet questions of survival remain equally compel- 
ling. Naomi Quinones, Alma Luz Villanueva, and Helen María Vira- 
montes connect poverty and poctry, arguing that writing stems the vio- 
lence of poverty: “Through writing I have learned to protect the soles of 
my feet from the broken mirror I shatter within myself. I have no intention 
of succumbing to the pull of despair. I must be fit, ready for the symbols 
that ebb and flow throughout the moment, hour, day, month, year, ready 
to read them, learn from them with urgency, point them out to you. I have 
learned to create hope from hopelessness. J must have faith. Writing is the 
only way I know how to pray” (Viramontes, 128). 

From multiple perspectives, this collection details the source of Chicana 
and Latina writers’ creativity and reveals the value of literature as cultural 
history. For example, Mary Helen Ponce and Julfa Alvarez address the role 
of language in their art. Alvarez describes herself as a young girl moving 
toward words; she flags a moment of self-recognition in the process of 
becoming a writer: “As I grew two American years old, five American years 
old, I found # language, not in the United States, a new homeland” (196). 
Latina art becomes activism, sustaining le cxwra outside or beyond na- 
tional borders. Cecile Pineda writes, “It seems to me that as different 
people, we, too, have a heavy obligation. Our culture must survive, our 
voices must be heard. . . . And each one of us has the right to say it differ- 
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ently” (67). Writing against a legacy of myths created by racist, nationalist, 
and patriarchal movements, these Latina writers construct new realities. 

Oliva M. Esp{n’s Latina Realities: Essays on Healing, Migration, and Sexu- 
ality also documents what can be learned from listening to the voices of 
Latinas. However, as a trained psychologist and theorist, Espín explores 
the question “Who are Latinas and why do they write?” from an altogether 
different perspective. This collection of reprinted essays begins with an au- 
tobiographical piece, Espin’s 1991 address to the American Psychological 
Association (APA) on the occasion of her award for Distinguished Profes- 
sional Contribution, which establishes a professional audience for her text. 
Her method, however, is unorthodox. She gestures toward herself and her 
research as emblematic of a paradigm shift within the APA. In doing so, 
she positions her history as bilingual, Cuban, migrant, lesbian, and healer 
as a backdrop for the sustained theoretical critiques she assembles in the 
text. As a result, Latina Realities has much to offer readers across the 
disciplines. 

Esp{n’s first and most forceful critique addresses feminist theory. She 
argues that feminist psychologists practicing the 1970s slogan “the per- 
sonal is political” made great inroads for women, encouraging women to 
combat structural oppressions such as domestic violence and financial de- 
pendence and instead seek personal and sexual freedoms. Feminist thera- 
pists agreed that social conditions affected women’s overall mental health, 
and they worked collectively to undo sexism rather than adjust women to 
hazardous conditions. However, as Espín argues, the practitioners of femi- 
nist psychology have been painfully slow to recognize the effects of racism 
for women’s mental health. Moreover, therapy for women of color often 
repeats a pattern of structural racism when white women who have not 
examined their own feelings of racial superiority work as therapists for 
women of color. Espin encourages white feminists to examine their parti- 
cipation in racist structures, and she advocates “ethno-specific” therapy, 
when possible, in which clients choose therapists who mirror their ethnic 
identity or racial class. Still, Espín does not reject feminist theory. Instead, 
she believes that its social-constructionist foundation is sound even if its 
applications have been biased. Because a social-constructionist approach 
acknowledges the conditions that contribute to psychological distress, 
feminist psychoanalytic theory can embrace a critique of racism and work 
to transform racist structures rather than accommodate or replicate them. 

Espin’s faith in the possibility of transformed therapeutic methods per- 
meates her analysis of the impact of sexuality and migration on Latina psy- 
chologies. Colonization, she argues, has influenced the sexuality of Latinas, 
who experience a unique combination of sexual power and powerlessness. 
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So what can therapy offer Latinas? “By helping people tolerate and adapt 
to established sex-roles and other structure of oppression,” Espín warns, 
“psychotherapy can perpetuate the status quo,” but with knowledge of cul- 
tural history and “a political commitment to the goal of making actual 
changes in the life situation” of Latinas, therapy can also be a liberating 
force (92). It can help women identify the postcolonial context they in- 
habit, and it can strengthen their responses to life situations that demand 
choices. With regard to Latina lesbians, however, Espin’s theoretical inter- 
vention becomes more programmatic. Relying on Eriksonian models of 
psychological development, Espin observes that lesbianism, like migration, 
can be traumatic and disruptive to “normal” psychological development 
because both lesbians and Latina/o migrants must embrace negative or 
stigmatized identities. Still, under certain conditions, disruptive social 
forces and life experiences can be a “propelling force for psychological de- 
velopment” (113). This is the heart of Espin’s argument. She depatholog- 
izes the stigma of sexuality and migration, transforming the myth of sexual 
guidance and support, disruption brings growth, and a new developmental 
model emerges. 

Espin’s final section vividly (though sketchily) explores her most recent 
contribution to Latina studies. Here, she applies the methodological inter- 
ventions charted in previous chapters, and she examines the potential of 
new feminist psychologies. Since many Latinas share the experience of im- 
migration to or within the United States, she asks how migration inftu- 
ences their sexual choices. Espín argues that crossing physical borders “may 
provide for women the space and ‘permission’ to cross boundaries and 
transform their sexuality and sex roles” (178). Free from prescribed life 
choices (an admittedly traumatic freedom), migrants may try out new scx 
roles in the process of “becoming American.” Wary of assimilation and 
the adaptive models that more traditional therapies may encourage, Espín 
shows how new feminist psychotherapists can help expand the life choices 
of migrant Latinas, liberating them from limiting or hazardous sex and 
gender roles. In this way, the trauma of migration can generate new Latina 
sexualities. Esp{n’s model seems dependent on the United States as a liber- 
ating environment, however, and it is not clear whether it would work in 
another migrant context. Her model also assumes that women have access 
to therapy (and the new therapeutic models she describes), but most mi- 
grants do not find their way to therapy. In fact, new research on Latina 
migration, sexuality, and work suggests that immigration and acculturation 
often yield increased vulnerability and restricted sex and gender roles for 
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women.’ Still, Espíns theory brings new ideas about Latina psychologies 
to light. She illustrates the strength and value of Latina existence and the 
importance of listening to the voices of Latinas. 

Corpi’s Mascaras and Espin’s Latina Realities do not at first glance seem 
to say much to each other. One, a series of short personal essays by more 
and less famous Latina writers, and the second, a collection of already pub- 
lished essays by an esteemed Latina psychologist, emanate from different 
disciplines. But they overlap considerably. Both focus on the function of 
transformation in women’s lives, both trace the development of Latina 
consciousness, and both explore the role of narrative in bringing voice to 
complex subjectivities. In Mascaras, art and writing bring life not simply 
to the individual but to le kwra, protecting a long history of women- 
centered resistance. In Letina Realities, Espín witnesses the telling of stories 
and explores the way bringing voice to the self yields new possibilities, new 
realities, for Latinas. As such, Latena Realities mirrors Máscaras in featuring 
the autobiographical voice not simply as a context for the creative works 
of Latinas but as the source of their strength. 1 


1 See Terry Repack, “New Roles in a New Landscape,” in Challenging Fronteras: Structur- 
ing Latina and Latine Lives in the US., cd. Mary Romero, Pierrette Hondagneu-Sotelo, and 
Vilma Ortiz (New York: Routledge, 1997), 247-57; M. Patncia Fermdindez-Kelly and Anna 
ML Garda, “Power Surrendered, Power Restored: The Politics af Work and Family among 
Hispamc Garment Workers in California and Florida,” in Challenging Fronteras, 215-28; 
fare: Fømihia as Productive Labor among Puerto Rican Women in New York City,” in Pusrte 
Temple University Press, 1996), 184-208; Alice Cok6a-Warren, “The Impact of Job Losses 
on Puerto Rican Women in the Middle Atlantic Region, 1970-1980,” in Puerto Rican Women 
and Work, 105-38; Beatriz Pesquera, “‘In the Beginning He Wouldn’t Lift Even a Spoon’; 
The Division of Household Labor,” in Building with Our Hands: New Derections in Chicana 
Studies, ed. Adela de le Torre and Bearrfz Pesquera (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1993), 181-95; Vicki L. Ruiz, “Star Struck’: Accuimmranon, Adolescence, and the Mercan 
American Woman, 1920-1950,” in Building with Our Hands, 109-29. 


Machos. Mi ` Mad. C iA te ioe annn Cond 
Imagery. Edited by Marit Melhuus and Kristi Anne Stolen. London and 
New York: Verso, 1996. 


Lesbian Voices from Latin America: Breaking Ground. By Elena M. Martinez. 
New York and London: Garland, 1996. 


JIII S. Kuhnhelm, Untversity of Wisconsin—Madison 


he two books under review share a Latin American context and the 

issue of gender as primary concerns but otherwise have litte in com- 

mon. Marit Melhuus and Kristi Anne Stolen’s Machos, Mistresses, Ma- 
donnas, the outgrowth of a conference held in Sweden in 1994, is a collec- 
tion of essays by anthropologists and sociologists who approach the 
complexities of Latin American gender imagery in their investigations of 
specific social practices, while Elena Martinez’s Lesbian Voices from Latin 
America takes a fairly conventional literary approach to representations of 
lesbian perspectives and themes in Latin American texts. Martfnez’s book 
maps what she describes as largely uncharted territory; in contrast, Mel- 
huus and Stolen’s compilation questions the boundaries of gender and of 
disciplines, challenging the idea of mapping itself. 

Carmen Miranda, the Brazilian who came to represent all of Latin 
American femininity, is featured on the cover of Machos, Mistresses, Madon- 
nas. In her constructed exoticism, Miranda’s is a fitting representation, for 
she both embodies and contests dominant gender imagery. Her presence 
evokes contributors’ concerns with genders broader applications — how it 
has been used in the “conceptualization of differences and the ordering of 
[other] inequalities” (2). The editors unite the collection by identifying 
three themes that link gender and power: the dismantling of the Latin 
American macho, the articulation of power through dominant discourses 
or labeling processes, and the role of gender in structuring discourses on 
morality, ethnicity, nationalism, and politics. Their introduction meaning- 
fully problematizes the concept of Latin America, noting the tension be- 
tween the regional and the local while reviewing the history of gender 
research in the region. 

The overarching idea of the book is to explore different social arenas in 
terms of gender and power, inequality, and resistance. Eduardo Archetti, 
for example, uncovers distinct constructions of masculinity and nationality 
in sports magazines in his essay on Argentine football. In the following 
piece, Lorraine Nencel investigates the cultural specificity of prostitution 
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and its relation to the construction of masculinities in Lima, Peru, in an 
attempt to open up the “homogencous category” of men (56). Annick 
Prier continues Nencel’s inquiry in her discussion of alternative masculini- 
ties and homosexuality in Mexico. Prier’s study demonstrates that the ho- 
moerotic freedom of masculine (but not necessarily heterosexual) men is 
based on the subordination of women and the degradation of homosexu- 
als; this, in itself, may not sound like news, but Prier uses these ideas to 
convincingly demonstrate the shifting and delicately constructed bound- 
aries of male sexuality in Mexico. 

Other particularly intriguing essays are Mary Crain’s “Native Ecuador- 
ian Women’s Self-Fashioning in the Urban Marketplace” and Magdalena 
Villarreal’s discussion of the beekeepers of Ayacucho. In the first case, Crain 
explores how indigenous women of Quimsa, Ecuador, are “appropriated” 
as folkloric employees by a hotel in Quito and how they, in tum, employ 
strategies of counterappropriation and use their positions to their own ad- 
vantage. Villarreal presents the beekeepers of Ayacucho as another example 
of a strategic use of power by women who modify the images and labels 
imposed on them in this small Mexican village. 

Machos, Mistresses, Madonnas is notable for both the breadth and the 
specificity of its examinations of masculine and feminine roles and the mo- 
bility of strategic gender positions. The variety of theoretical approaches 
expands the books audience beyond the social sciences to inchide readers 
interested in literature and gender, ethnic, and cultural studies. 

Lesbian Voices from Latin America, however, is geared specifically to a lit- 
erary audience with interests in Latin American, U.S. Latino, or compara- 
tive approaches to gay and lesbian issues. Martínez begins her study with 
crucial questions about what constitutes lesbian literature and whether /es- 
bian describes textual content or the sexuality of the writer. She explores 
the split between private and public identities and the strategic use of iden- 
tity to affirm a marginal groups existence. She lays out her conceptual 
framework here and previews her principal argument about how specific 
authors rewrite and reread conventional discursive or literary strategies 
through their sexual orientation. 

Martínez then provides a basic, informational overview of lesbian per- 
spectives and themes in Latin America that is evidently meant for a nonspe- 
Gialist reader. Even for a general audience, however, this introductory sec- 
tion frequently demonstrates a tension between the textual subject and 
biographical subject that belies the author’s opening problematization of 
identity. Some of the readings here simplify complex constructs; for 
example, her argument that Gabriela Mistral’s avoidance of gendered 
pronouns and “certain themes” (14) encodes a lesbian identity is not 
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sufficiently developed to be convincing. At times Martinez elides the intri- 
cacies of how sexual orientation may be textualized and reads a work sim- 
ply in terms of biographical data about its author. 

In the first chapter, Martinez takes up the topic of lesbian exile in the 
work of Cuban poet Magaly Alabau and Argentine novelist Sylvia Molloy. 
Working through variations in the oppositions between inside and 
outside, heterosexual and homosexual, Martinez demonstrates that exile 
is not only geographical but also emotional and psychological, and she 
perceptively examines how lesbian identity problematizes the concept of 
home and redefines other conventional nomenclature and social structures 
in the work of both writers. 

Martinez then turns her attention to representations of lesbian eroticism 
in Alabau’s poetry. Alabau textualizes the erotic, she argues, by rewriting 
myths, by reconfiguring the mother-daughter relationship, and through 
images of duality and doubleness. Martinez incorporates theoretical in- 
sights from the works of Hélène Cixous, Monique Wittig, and Georges 
Bataille in her exploration of violence, competition, and possible equality 
in love relationships. The spotlight on eroticism continues in Mart{nez’s 
detailed treatment of Mexicans Rosamarfa Roffiel and Nancy Cárdenas 
and their representations of bodily processes and the centrality of female 
sexuality. She contextualizes this move by emphasizing the radicality of 
exposing readers to lifestyles so fundamentally opposed to Latin American 
traditions. Martinez opens up Roffiel’s work and produces some finely nu- 
anced readings when she brings in the work of North American Audre 
Lorde as a comparative element in her consideration of lesbian eroticism 
and poetic discourse. 

Chapter four returns to Molloy to explore the tension between writing 
and eroticism in her novel En breve caércel, Martinez touches on many of the 
most significant features of Molloy’s novel, but many of her points could 
be more fully developed. She discusses, for example, lesbian language as 
one of euphemism and encoding but never really defines what she means; 
then she compares Molloy’s lack of referentiality to that of Borges and 
Onetti, effectively undermining her own point.’ Martínez takes up her 
search for a lesbian language again in the last section of the book, in which 
she considers sexual and political affirmation, empowerment through com- 
ing out, the theme of madness, and experimentation with language in the 
work of Puerto Rican poet Luz Marfa Umpierre. Here Martinez makes a 


! For a more convincing argument about Molloy’s lesbian language, see Marcia Stephen- 
son, “Lesbian Trajectorics in Sytvia Molloy’s Bs breve circel,” Modern Language Notes 112, no. 
2 (March 1997). 253-68. 
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stronger case for the presence of lesbian language, showing how the poet 
secks to transform language, “rescue the voices of other female poets” 


(194), and create female solidarity through the use of mythological figures 
and overt lesbian themes. 

This book could use a conclusion that extended some of its interesting 
insights into the future, but as it is, it is a useful introduction to lesbian 
themes and images in a Latin American context. Together with Machos, 
Mistresses, Madonnas, it is a significant step in Latin American literature’s 
coming-out process. I 


Virginia Woolf's Renaissance: Woman Reader or Common Reader? By Juliet 
Dusinberre. Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1997. 
Cramer. New York: New York University Press, 1997. 


Jalme E. Hovey, University of Iilinolz, Chicago 


nce considered the cornerstone of feminist thought, essentialist no- 

tions of woman and sexuality have undergone profound revision in 

recent years. Publicity, masquerade, performativity, and fluid identifi- 
cation have challenged the once-cherished foundationalism of fixity and 
bodily difference and replaced them with new paradigms of socially pro- 
duced identities. Thus it stands to reason that any feminist book framed as 
being about women writing to and for other women will have to grapple 
with this tension between an older, essentialist notion of woman and a 
newer, performative notion of gender. In posing the question “Woman 
reader or common reader?” Juliet Dusinberre’s Virgima Woolf's Renaissance 
attempts to face squarely its own critical moment. Dusinberre’s efforts to 
reconcile an essentialist feminist framework with public-sphere theory 
make this a useful book for feminist critics in general as well as for Woolf 
scholars. 

One of the strengths of the book is its focus on Woolf’s fascination with 
both female and male writers. Dusinberre argues that Woolf found the 
seeds of a women’s renaissance just beginning to sprout as the male renais- 
sance was ending. She maintains that the female “common readers” whom 
Woolf addresses represented an “alternative cultural tradition” (15) of 
readers and writers who could help Woolf recover the women writers for- 
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Woolf read and wrote about were interested in interrogating masculine 
reading practices and notions of the self. Much of the book depends on 
the coherence of the category “woman,” yet Woolf’s choice of writers, as 
well as Dusinberre’s emphasis on Woolf's feminist readings of them, clearly 
Woolf constructed her own sort of woman reader in the critical conversa- 
tions of the Comeon Reader series by marking the points of identification 
where women readers might attach themselves. Thus Montaigne, Dusin- 
berre argues, offers Woolf the essays of a writer interested in division and 
fragmentation within the human psyche; John Donne challenges conven- 
tional sexual identity and gender construction; Dorothy Osborne and 
Madame de Sévigné use letter writing to resist societal roles; Samuel Pepys 
embraces the secret self represented in the female genre of the diary; and 
John Bunyan’s autodidacticism and disdain for university learning speak 
to the marginal relationship of women to institutionalized forms of 
knowledge. 

Nowhere are the book’s tensions between fixed notions of sex and stra- 
tegically produced gender more apparent than in the final chapter, where 
Dusinberre argues that the body that intervenes in Woolf’s writing con- 
stantly challenges the gendered mind/body dualism of Western thought. 
Coming at the end of a study arguing that both male and female writers 
can speak to a feminine experience of the world, sentences like this one are 
for her the route back to an ideal of wholeness which would allow women 
to re-enter a culture colonized by male authors after the introduction of 
print” (192). A little later, however, the idea of sexual fixity, whole human- 
ist subjects, and monolithic masculine dominance give way to more fluid 
notions of discourse and gender: “In her search for an alternative literary 
tradition for women Woolf attacked those inherited gender divisions in 
which men inhabit the world of the mind and women the territories of 
matter” (192). Moments like these also map a paradigm shift in academic 
feminist thinking about gender and writing, and they allow Dusinberre to 
suggest the ways all writers might look beyond biologically given sexual 
identities as well as within them. 

If Dusinberre’s book charts Woolf’s production of her own literary 
identity as well as those of her women common readers, then Eileen Bar- 
lesbian common readers writing back to her. Unlike Dusinberre’s book, 
this collection largely relies on a woman-centered cultural feminism, along 
with a vague, unquestioned notion of what constitutes a lesbian. Curi- 
ously, despite the fact that most are current or former academic feminists, 
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many of the contributors are hostile toward the academy. The book's mix 
of personal and scholarly narratives follows in the tradition of Woolf’s own 
conversational approach to writers in her Common Reader scrics. While the 
editors claim that the second part of the collection aims to “shift the em- 
phasis of lesbian interpretations from Woolf’s life to her work,” in fact the 
premise of the volume emphasizes the impact of writing on lived experi- 
ence, as well as the effects of experience — for both Woolf and the contribu- 
tors — on writing. 

The first section of the collection, “Lesbian Intersections, is filled with 
emotional, often moving testimonies about the impact of Woolf’s work 
on contemporary lesbian common readers. Several writers, academics, and 
former academics celebrate their connections to Woolf’s writing as per- 
sonal relationships existing outside official institutional parameters. Toni 
McNaron muses, “She seems unofficial, particularly mine, because I never 
listened to experienced scholars opine about her stylistics or meaning” 
(20). Noting that “the formal academy could not offer me this fare” (22), 
Suzanne Bellamy finds in Woolf patterns of meaning that speak to her own 
life. Jane Lilienfeld, too, celebrates the alienated Woolf, arguing that, in 
“seeking alternatives to prevailing cultural norms” (37), Woolf fits a defi- 
nition of the lesbian as one who defies “male descriptions and proscrip- 
tions” (38). Other contributors in this section gesture to the influences on 
Woolf of her female contemporaries, mapping her relationship to other 
women writers and to the modernist practices of Katherine Mansfield, 
Gertrude Stein, and Nella Larsen. 

The volume’s second part offers lesbian readings of Woolf’ novels, ar- 
guing for the hidden, encoded, and allusive lesbian content of the fiction, 
which Cramer provocatively argues is a “more complete, though less overt, 
record of her lesbian experiences and politics ... than in the diaries or 
letters” (125). Patricia Juliana Smith’s essay on lesbian panic in The Voyage 
Ost is one of the best in the volume. Smith traces the way the novel con- 
founds the dichotomy between heterosexual and homosexual desire, and 
in the process she loosens up the collection’s implicitly fixed yet seldom- 
defined notion of “lesbian.” On the whole, these readings of Woolfs major 
novels, as well as the volume’s contextualizing of Woolf as female modern- 
ist and personal muse, will be appreciated by teachers and students of both 
modernism and sexuality, as well as by Woolf enthusiasts. The book invites 
Woolf’s common reader to recognize herself not only as a woman reader 
and a feminist, but also, perhaps, as a lesbian, whatever that might be. 1 


Radchyffe Hall: A Woman Called John. By Sally Cline. Woodstock and New 
York: Overlook Press, 1997. 


Noel Coward and Radctyffe Hall: Kindred Spirits. By Terry Castle. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1996. 


Karla Jay, Pace University 


espite the enduring popularity of The Well of Loneliness (1928), Rad- 

clyffe Hall was neither a first-rate novelist nor a devoted lesbian activ- 

ist. Unless one wants to tease out lesboerotic subtexts from The Forge 
(1924) or Miss Ogilvy Finds Herself (1934), the reader must be content to 
regard The Well as Hall’s only lesbian opus. 

But what a quintessential novel The Well is, if only for its stirring, 
though apologetic, profile of the unfortunate lot of Stephen Gordon, a 
congenital invert who suffers from uncomprehending relatives and an un- 
sympathetic world. Although Djuna Barnes’s Ladies Almanack and Comp- 
ton Mackenzie’s Extraordinary Women — both published the same year as 
The Well—also portrayed lesbians, accusations of obscenity against The 
Well in England and the United States transformed it into a tabloid sensa- 
tion that few could ignore. Reading Hall’s work became a rite of passage 
for several generations of young lesbians seeking some affirmation of their 
existence in literature. 

Enduring interest in The Well has led many critics to long wistfully for 
an authoritative biography that would capture Hall in all her complex con- 
tradictions. But after Hall’s life partner, Lady Una Troubridge, published 
The Lift and Death of Radclyffe Hall (1961), The WeiPs author fell prey to 
male biographers Lovat Dickson, Michael Baker, and Richard Ormrod, 
none of whom appeared to care very much for Hall or lesbians in general. 
In 1984, Esther Newton’s brilliant and incisive “The Mythic Mannish Les- 
bian: Radclyffe Hall and the New Woman,” originally published in Signs, 
gave rise to the hope that feminist scholarship was about to uncover the 
real Radclyffe Hall.? 


* Lovat Dickson, Raddpfft Hall at ties Well of Loneliness: A Sapplnic Chrenicis (London: Col- 
lins, 1975); Michael Baker, Owr Three Setves: The Lift of Radchyft Hall (New York: Morrow, 
1985); Richard Ormrod, Uma Tresbridge, the Friend of Radcipft Hall (London: Cape, 1984). 
See also Vera Brittain, Raddyffs Hall: A Case of Obscenity? (London: Femina Books, 1968); 
and Joanne Glasgow, Toxr Join (New York: New York University Press, 1997). 

2 Esther Newton, “The Mythic Mannish Lesbian: Radclyffe Hall and the New Woman.” 
Signs 9, no. 4 (Summer 1984): 557-75. 
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Hall admired “people who wrote books and wrote them well? (4). She 
would not have liked Raddyffe Hall: A Woman Called Jolm. Despite Sally 
Cline’s access to previously untapped material about Hall, this biography 
sadly trots out plot summaries and anecdotal material already thoroughly 
mined in previous accounts. While it would be unfair to criticize a book 
intended for a general audience for its lack of any theoretical perspective, 
even Virginia Woolfs “common reader” craves insight from a good liter- 
ary biography. 

Hall had many facets to her personality: “She was a rebel and a misfit yet 
also politically conservative, staunchly religious, with a substantial private 
income. She was a devout convert to Catholicism yet at the same time a 
lifelong spiritualist... . Dedicated to sexual fidelity she nevertheless had 
blazing love affairs outside of and affecting two of her serious sexual part- 
nerships” (2). The challenge for the biographer is to show how these as- 
pects of her personality fit together and played against each other. 

Unfortunately, Cline misses opportunities to explore such complexities 
and timidly avoids challenging — and, at times, even citing — the less savory 
aspects of Hall’s personality and politics. For instance, she quotes Hall’s 
explanation for the genesis of Adems Breed (1926) —“I have been looking 
at the people who serve me silently in various capacities... . I feel this 
especially in the case of waiters and all those connected with the prepara- 
tion and serving of food . . . to me a hateful service” (204-5) — and then, 
two pages later, informs us that Hall was blind to anything but her need 
to write, leaving Troubridge to keep the house quiet and make the servants 
“drive carefully, cook property, clean thoroughly” (207). Hall felt more 
comfortable romanticizing a noble waiter in the cozy confines of literature 
than considering the dignity of the servants in her home. 

Cline’s analysis of Hall’s political positions fares no better. Hall and 
Troubridge “sided firmly with the Fascists, largely for reasons of class and 
religion” (181), yet most of their English peers found Mussolini decidedly 
unappealing. In another instance, Hall blames her problems with her 
American publisher, Blanche Knopf, on “the fact that she is a woman, and 
that in many cases it is better for women to keep out of business negotia- 
tions” (239). This attitude could provide an opening to explore how Hall’s 
decision to claim her sexual difference enabled her to negotiate a male- 
dominated literary establishment; instead, Cline wonders how Hall forgot 
that her own literary agent was also a woman. In the end, Cline’s four- 
hundred-page tome reveals little that is new. 

In stark contrast, Terry Castle’s Noel Coward and Radclyffe Hall is a smart, 
concise, breezily written miniature of fewer than one hundred pages, 
printed in an unusually small trim size and then fleshed out with pages of 
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photographs, extensive quotes, generous notes, and handsome ornaments. 
Some readers will wonder whether Castle is slyly satirizing strategies stu- 
dents use to inflate term papers. Whatever her motives, Castle has man- 
aged to stretch a tidy essay into an attractively produced book. 

The core of Castle’s project centers on the way Coward and Hall used 
each other as fictional inspiration. In The Well, Hall based the character 
Jonathan Brockett on Coward, a resemblance that has been commented 
on elsewhere. More originally, Castle reads Coward’s Blithe Spirit (1941) 
as a work “permeated most thoroughly by the spirit of Radclyffe Hall” 
(73). In Coward’s play, “Charles, in the company of his second wife, Ruth, 
and two friends, accidentally calls up the ghost of his first wife, Elvira, at 
an after-dinner seance conducted by a daffy local medium, Madame Arcati” 
(77). According to Castle, Charles represents Hall, Ruth is Troubridge, 
and Elvira is a stand-in for Mabel Batten (“Ladye,” who died of a stroke 
shortly after an altercation with Hall over Halls affair with Troubridge). 
The psychic is supposedly based on Gladys Osborne Leonard, to whom 
Hall and Troubridge turned for help in conjuring up Ladye’s forgiveness. 
Had Hall, who was seriously ill by 1941, seen the play, she probably would 
have disliked it intensely. She took spiritualism seriously, and she was not 
celebrated for her sense of humor. Having been ridiculed in many scathing 
newspaper pieces and cartoons, as well as in Ladies Abwanack and Extraordi- 
nary Women, Hall had experienced firsthand the crueler side of satire.* 

Consequently, using Coward’s play as the linchpin of an argument 
about inspiration and friendship between lesbians and gay men is danger- 
ous at best. What sort of “friend” would Coward have been to so mock 
his esteemed colleague? Evidence that Hall modeled her looks on Coward 
is even flimsier. The suit jackets with neckties and the round glasses might 
indeed have been borrowed from Coward, but they might just as well have 
been taken from the works of Hall’s Rye neighbor E. F. Benson, or from 
T. S. Eliot, or from a host of popular images. Castle, an cighteenth-century 
scholar, seems out of her depth decoding common twentieth-century im- 
ages. Furthermore, by presenting the Hall/Coward friendship as a para- 
digm of lesbian/gay male relations, Castle overlooks the ordinariness of 
such friendships among Halls crowd of rich, sophisticated women (e.g., 
Woolf’s association with Lytton Strachey and Duncan Grant or the pan- 
theon of male luminaries — Jean Cocteau, André Gide, and Marcel Proust, 


> In Barnes's Ladiss Almanack, Hall and Troubridge are satirized as Tilly-Tweed-In-Blood 
and Lady Buck-and-Balk, respectively: “Lady Buck-and-Balk sported a Monocle and believed 
in Spats. Tilly-Tweed-mn-Blood sported a Stetson, and believed in Marnage” ([Pans: n. p., 
1928], 18). In Extreerdinary Women, Mackenzie used Hall as the model for Hermina de 
Randan (London: Martin Secker, 1928). 
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among others — surrounding Natalie Clifford Barney). Castle ignores the 
real ambivalence that Hall, Woolf, and Barney felt about such men. Tell- 
ingly, despite all of the alleged friendship between Hall and Coward, there 
is not one photograph of them together. 

At the end of the book, Castle reproduces a studio portrait of Hall by 
Howard Coster (1932) in which she is smiling at something outside the 
frame of the photograph. The missing something, Castle suggests, is Cow- 
ard, but Hall might just as well be looking into the future for the great 
biography of her that has yet to be written. | 


(Un) Doig the Missionary Position: Gender Asymmetry in Contemporary Asian 
American Women’s Writing. By Phillipa Kafka. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood, 1997. 


About Face: Performing Race in Fashion and Theater. By Dorinne Kondo. 
New York and London: Routledge, 1997. 


Karen Shimakawa, University of Callfornia, Davis 


hese two books illustrate, in different ways, the perils and power of 

cross-disciplinary theory and criticism. Writing across ethnic, racial, na- 

tional, and disciplinary borders as a self-conscious project is currently 
not only professionally sanctioned (under the aegis of “post-” cultural stud- 
ies) but arguably imperative, necessitated by the transnational-economic, 
giobal-political realities that increasingly shape our lives. At the same time, 
however, the undertaking is fraught with difficulties, risking elision of 
materially significant colonial/imperial, racial, sexual, and other power dis- 
parities. Phillipa Kafka’s (Un)Doing the Missionary Position and Dorinne 
Kondo’s About Face both take up this challenge, with differing levels of 
success. 
In her study of six Asian American women writers, Kafka urges “main- 
stream white feminists” to attend to these writers’ “artistic, aesthetic, and 
political representations of gender asymmetry as models to be taken into 
account” (xviii). The goal of such accounting, she writes, is “to talk to 
each other and to observe commonalities” (xiv). Kafka “aim[s] to create a 
transcultural or transglobal feminism where [she] once created a multieth- 
nic vision of feminism” (xviii) by situating the work of Asian American 
women within a scheme of “gender asymmetry,” which, she repeatedly 
insists, is a global problem requiring a global perspective and response. 
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Toward that end, she uses the fiction of Maxine Hong Kingston, Amy Tan, 
Fae Myenne Ng, Gish Jen, R. A. Sasaki, and Cynthia Kadohata to advance 
her claim that “gender asymmetry is a transnational, global reality that 
proves the universality of patriarchal systems of domination” (166). Cer- 
tainly, as Inderpal Grewal and Caren Kaplan acknowledge in the introduc- 
tion to their indispensable 1994 anthology on this subject, “there is an 
imperative need to address the concerns of women around the world,” 
but such an examination must be done “in the historicized particularity of 
[women’s] relationship to multiple patriarchies as well as to international 
economic hegemonies” (17).! Hence, they reject the notion of “global 
feminism,” which, they argue, “has elided the diversity of women’s agency 
in favor of a universalized Western model of women’s liberation,” and in- 
stead invoke Grewal’s concept of “scattered hegemonies,” which allows 
them “to compare multiple, overlapping, and discrete oppressions rather 
than to construct a theory of hegemonic oppression under a unified cate- 
gory of gender” (17-18). Few feminists, I surmise, would claim that either 
patriarchy or its proper response extends only as far as one nation’s bor- 
ders; the challenge is “to make [transnational feminist] links without repli- 
cating cultural and economic hegemony” (Grewal and Kaplan, 19). Kafka’s 
insistence on reading “global” gender asymmetry in these works, however, 
does just that, reducing the complex and insidious interplay of race, sex, 
and national/cultural identity to a level of generalization that is at best un- 
helpful and at worst inaccurate, at times relying on monolithic and decon- 
textualized assumptions about Asian and Asian American cultures and his- 
tories even while employing them in the service of her “global” thesis. 
Her readings of domestic abuse in Tans The Kichen God's Wife (1991) 
and Ng's Bone (1993), for example, quote selectively from Nilda Rimonte’s 
1989 essay “Domestic Violence among Pacific Asians” to “explain” the ac- 
tions of Tan's and Np’s characters and to “prove” that Asian American com- 
munities sanction wife abuse (27, 57), contrasting them with “contempo- 
rary American culture, [in which] a man will experience public censure and 
indictment if he physically beats a woman” (27).? Rimonte’s agenda is to 
particularize the cultural contexts of, and appropriate responses to, domes- 
tic abuse within Asian—Pacific American communities. Moreover, a sig- 


1 Inderpal Grewal and Caren Kaplan, “Transnational Feminist Practices and Questions af 
ity,” introduction to Scstiend Hagpemenies: Pestesedornity and Transnational Femi- 
mist Practices, ed. Grewal and Kaplan (Minneapolu: University of Minnesota Press, 1994), 
1-33. 
2 Nilda Rimoate, “Domestic Violence among Pacific Asians,” in Making Waves: An Anthei- 
en of Writings By and About Asian American Women, cd. Asian Women United of California 
(Boston: Beacon, 1989), 327-37. 
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nificant part of Rimonte’s study focuses on the effects of racism and other 
difficulties facing Asian immigrant women, an aspect of Rimonte’s study 
that Kafka simply dismisses: “Although she only addresses herself to the 
Asian Pacific community, Rimonte could at all points apply her analysis to 
a global community as well” (58). Her distillation of Rimonte’s argument 
is so general as to approach empty abstraction: “In order to change culture 
and institutions, individuals must change” (64). This is an equation Kafka 
makes throughout the book: each time she identifies an instance of “gen- 
der asymmetry” in these works, she reminds her reader that this is a prob- 
lem of global magnitude, that this instance is materially no different from 
every other, worldwide. 

This reductive and universalist approach figures in all of the literary 
readings in which Kafka maps these historically specific and complex por- 
trayals of Asian American gender and family dynamics, sexuality, accultura- 
tion ambivalence, class and national identity (among other issues) directly 
onto a U.S.-based Western feminist historiography: female characters are 
labeled “prefeminist;? “feminist,” or “postfeminist,” depending on their 
conformity to an unwavering system of (racially undifferentiated) mascu- 
linity or male authority. These categories are, for Kafka, self-explanatory 
and self-evident: Ng’s Lei is feminist, Nina is postfeminist; Sasaki is femi- 
nist; Kadohata, postfeminist; and so on. That the characters’ or novelists’ 
relations to “feminism,” racially/ethnically specific masculinities, national 
identity, and U.S. culture(s) might be multiple or contradictory does not 
seem to be a possibility here, and the idea that the very categories of “femi- 
nism” or “postfeminism” might be subject to contestation or multiple con- 
structions seems even less likely. More importantly, what their relation to 
particular forms of masculinity means for these characters or novelists, 
given their racial, ethnic, and political-cultural positions, is deemed irrele- 
vant in Kafka’s scheme: it is the same for all women, she insists. 

My critique is about more than ethnocentrism or “identity politics” 
(i.e., it is not a rejection of Kafka’s authority by virtue of her non- 
Asianness), which Kafka claims “ ‘centric ethnic and women of color femi- 
nists” deploy out of self-interest (165). Kafka’s unwillingness to particular- 
ize and contextualize the literature leads her to miss crucial nuances and 
cultural/historical cues in the texts; similarly, she overgeneralizes when she 
declares that “Asian American critics privilege race and class issues over 
gender issues” (156), a starkly inaccurate claim. While some of the founda- 
tional work in the field was staunchly patriarchal and certainly that vein 
has continued, the intervention of feminist theory (in the work of Elaine 
Kim, Shirley Geok-lin Lim, Amy Ling, King-Kok Cheung, Sau-ling Wong, 
‘Trinh Minh-ha, Lisa Lowe, and others) has catalyzed the field, sparking 
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the explosion of critical theory taking place in Asian American studies to- 
day. Kafka’s assertion thus ignores an exciting and important part of the 
“canon” of Asian American cultural theory. 

In her preface, Kafka enjoins feminists from different ethnic/cultural 
backgrounds to “begin a cautious, wary dialogue with one another” (xviii) 
in order to expand our frames of reference when discussing patriarchal 
oppression. Certainly, in undertaking this study Kafka is to be applauded 
for attempting a doubtless well-intentioned forging of cross-cultural alli- 
ances, doing the difficult and sometimes painful work of coalition building 
among differently situated women. But as numerous feminist theorists (of 
color and otherwise) have noted, there is a crucial difference between 
“speaking to” and “speaking for”; and while there are urgent reasons to 
work cross-culturally—perhaps now more than ever before—the past 
twenty years of U.S. feminism have shown us that such conversations must 
be taken up with care, that they are inevitably fraught with danger, and 
that they require respect and a willingness to listen and be taught. What is 
missing in Kafka’s book, ironically, is the very “wariness” that she cautions 
must be exercised in such attempts. 

It is precisely this cautiousness that characterizes Kondo’s About Face. 
Writing about the seemingly disparate cultural sites of Asian American the- 
ater and the Japanese high-fashion industry, Kondo acknowledges the po- 
tential problems of such a pairing. Aside from the obvious disciplin- 
ary differences (traditional theater studies and anthropology), which are 
largely reconciled under the disciplinary/methodological rubrics of “per- 
formance studies” and/or “cultural studies,” the simultaneous treatment of 
Asian American and Asian cultural production risks charges of racism or 
orientalism for suggesting that they are indistinguishable and indistin- 
guishably foreign. Several of the chapters are best characterized as discrete 
essays, on esther Asian American theater or Japanese fashion, and Kondo 
wisely does not suggest that the collection is about one central topic. She 
does, however, link these essays to one another in her introduction, in the 
first-person vignettes that occupy the interstices between sections, and in 
several of the chapters themselves. It is in these places that the book most 
effectively takes up a “wary” cross-cultural dialogue. For Kondo, the juxta- 
position of Asian American theater and Japanese fashion is precipitated by 
an orientalist discourse that refuses to mark national identity as separable 
from race — the same refusal that led to the internment of Japanese Ameri- 
can citizens during World War II and that continues to fuel hate crimes 
against Asian Americans as well as the recent virulent anti-immigrant cam- 
paigns across the country. This discourse gives rise to “profound feelings 
of rage and sorrow and defiance that are in and of the body in ways difficult 
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to describe in words” (9), but it is also (and relatedly) born of the pleasure 
that Kondo takes in the contestatory performances of (race/gender) iden- 
tity in both Asian American theater and Japanese fashion, “that life-giving 
capacity of aesthetics, performance, bodies, and the sensuous [that] is an 
indisputably political act” (4). “We write about what moves us” (xi), 
Kondo reflects, and by self-critically marking her own, embodied relation- 
ship to each field of inquiry, she charts a map between them for the reader, 
practicing what Grewal and Kaplan envision as productive transnational 
feminist work that “link[s] diverse local practices to formulate a transna- 
tional [and interdisciplinary] set of solidarities” (19). 

In bringing these disparate sites together, Kondo foregrounds the pro- 
duction and reception of race and gender in terms of bodily performance, 
both contestatory and punitive. In chapter 1, she reflects on “the politics 
of pleasure,” situating Roland Barthes’s concepts of plaisir and foméssance in 
the context of “historically specific power relations” (6-7) and raising the 
possibility that Asian American theater and Japanese fashion could produce 
and deploy pleasures that function as a kind of contestatory politics. Chap- 
ter 2, “M. Butterfly: Orientalism, Gender, and a Critique of Essentialist 
Identity,” is an updated version of Kondo’s groundbreaking essay on David 
Henry Hwang’s M. Bstterfly, which situates the play in relation to contem- 
porary discourses of (gender/race/national) identity. Chapter 3, “Orien- 
talizing Japan,” focuses on the operation and deployment of orientalist and 
imperialist discourse by and about Japanese designers in terms of “Western 
orientalising” (in fashion journalism and Wim Wenders’s documentary on 
Yohji Yamamoto), “autoexoticism” (citing Marta Savigliano’s term), and 
Japanese neocolonialism in Japanese advertising. Chapter 4 continues the 
focus on Japanese fashion, situating its development within theorizations 
of the avant-garde by Barthes, Jean Baudrillard, and Pierre Bourdieu, and 
analyzing the runway shows of Japanese design house Comme des Garçons 
from 1984 to 1995 in terms of a developing discourse of gender and sexu- 
ality. Kondo identifies a contestatory gesture in the earlier shows that is 
subsequently (partially) recuperated: “Fashion seems a particularly com- 
promised arena for hopes of radical contestation,” she concedes. “But,” she 
offers tentatively, “limited contestation within a field is possible” (151). 
Chapter 5, “Fabricating Masculinity,” links the discourses of masculinity 
(and transnationalism) in an advertising campaign for Comme des Gar- 
çons with academic formulations of (masculinity and) transnationalism by 
Arjun Appadurai and Paul Gilroy. Kondo baldly acknowledges the generic 
and geographical differences between the two but contends that “holding 
together for a moment these two different sites may give us cause for pro- 
ductive reflection on [their] interconnections” (158). In chapter 6, “The 
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Narrative Production of Home,” Kondo reconsiders the feminist critique 
of theatrical realism in relation to Asian American theater. Is it possible, 
she asks, to sce Perry Miyake’s realist Doxghball as “a politically urgent 
project: a Sanser’s attempt to write a Sansei identity into existence” (201)? 
Chapter 7s “Interview with David Henry Hwang,” conducted shortly after 
the close of his flop, “Face Value” (a farce about cross-race minstrelsy and 
desire, written in the wake of the Mis Sajgon casting controversy), reveals 
his reflective, but also slightly jaded, attitude toward the future of race 
relations and the very pragmatic realities of race performance within a capi- 
talist theater system. In the final chapter, “Art, Activism, Asia, Asian Ameri- 
cans,” Kondo considers multiple sites of political activism (Miss Saggon, the 
release of the film Risg Swe, and a protest against a production of The 
Mikado at Pomona College). In each case, Kondo focuses not merely, or 
even primarily, on the racist/sexist occasions for the protests but rather 
examines the processes and fruits of activist coalition building in each case. 
It is this last example that proves most effective in comparing Kondo’s 
conceptualization of “cross-cultural” activist strategies with that of Kafka. 
In the process of protesting Pomona’s decision to stage an 1885 British 
spectacle of japonaiseris, a number of specialists in various fields particular- 
ized and historicized The Mikado: Kondo wrote on the politics of represen- 
tation in the opera; a colleague situated Gilbert and Sullivan within 
nineteenth-century British imperialism; a music scholar discussed manifes- 
tations of orientalism in the score; and actors and artists spoke to the poli- 
tics and economics of yellowface performance and racism in the entertain- 
ment industry. The aim was not to generalize the issues at stake to a level of 
“global” applicability but rather to enlist the support of other marginalized 
groups on campus by detailing the specific forms of oppression that the 
opera represents. Kondo is quick to point out that the success of the pro- 
test (which contributed to the formation of an Asian American Resource 
Center on campus) was due to “the groundswell of support — especially 
from other faculty, staff, and students of color, and from other progressive 
groups on campus such as Women’s Studies, gay and lesbian groups, and 
the differently abled [which] created a daunting coalition that could no 
longer be ignored” (255). These groups presumably participated in the 
protest not because they saw themselves racially disparaged in The Mikado 
but because they made conscious decisions to support a group that was. 
They claimed authority not under Kafka’s rubric of globality but through 
their willingness to learn about others’ oppressions, to respect their suffer- 
ing and resistance, and to rejoice in their successes. 1 
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Unrelated Kin: Race and Gender in Women’s Personal Narratives. Edited by 
Gwendolyn Etter-Lewis and Michele Foster. New York: Routledge, 1996. 


Take My Word: Autobiographical Innovations of Ethnic American Working 
Women. By Anne E. Goldman. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1996. 


Women Reading Women Writing: Seif Invention in Paula Gunn Allen, Gloria 
Ansaldsia, and Audre Lorde. By AnaLouise Keating. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1996. 


Valerie Lee, Ohio State University 


ach of the books under review complicates the boundaries of oral and 

life histories, asking sophisticated questions about the process of story- 

telling and the construction of self, and each makes arguments shared 
by the other two. Anne Goldman argues that “conventional genre distinc- 
tions are inadequate for assessing the work of ethnic American women” 
(173), and AnaLouise Keating acknowledges that “each time we read, we 
engage in new convers(at)ions—transformational dialogues between 
writer, reader, and text” (187). All three texts participate in a project that 
Gwendolyn Etter-Lewis describes as “find[ing] innovative ways of recon- 
ceptualizing the complexities of women’s lives” (1). 

With its paradoxical title, Etter-Lewis and Michele Foster’s collection 
Unrelated Kin is a collaborative, cross-cultural attempt to let women of 
color speak for themselves. The editorial project was “not to dwell on com- 
paring these women to each other or to white women ... [but] to do 
what has not been done before—we place women of color at the center of 
their communities rather than at the periphery” (10). Thus, a broad range 
of women tell their stories— Chinese women living in Atlanta, African- 
American women on a farm in Mississippi, Pueblo women in New Mex- 
ico, and groups as diverse as Cambodian refugee women and Black Panther 
“comrade sisters” Relevant debates within linguistics, literature, folklore, 
public policy, and anthropology frame the essays. 

Etter-Lewis’s piece sets the tone for the volume, boldly declaring that 
these are not “third world women.” They are “first world.” She asserts, “As 
a woman of color I find that I can no longer use a writing style that alien- 
ates me from my community” (11). Her coeditor, Foster, ends the volume 
with an equally strong statement about women of color and the kinds of 
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choices the academy forces them to make: “We may have forgotten or been 
taught to disregard the belief systems of our birth communities” (216). 

Although the whole collection is a useful study in gender and ethnicity, 
I have particular favorites. Angelita Reyes’s evocative essay on her mother’s 
funeral is richly textured, combining womanist theory, folk beliefs, and 
literature to pay homage to a mother who, like Zora Neale Hurston’s Janie, 
“jumped at the sun” (25). Jianli Zhao gives us the story of Zhuang-Tke, 
which has many other stories within it. These make up the small canon of 
stories that we have on immigrant mothers and their expectations toward 
their sons. Although Zhao heralds Zhuang-Tse’s story as that of “an ordi- 
nary woman” and not a Connie Chung, Maxine Hong Kingston, or Amy 
Tan, Zhuang-Tse, a geophysics engineer who makes a new life in America 
as manager of a restaurant business, turns out to be quite extraordinary. 
Madalynn Rucker and JoNina Abron’s essay on women who joined the 
Black Panther Party shows regular women making everyday decisions that 
have monumental consequences. Their subjects are not Angela Davis, 
Elaine Brown, or Assata Shakur but just two young women who seemed 
to have stumbled into history. 

Nancy Greenman’s piece on how Tewa-speaking women continue to 
energize their concept of “gia” (mother image; nurturer) adds to debates 
on the category “woman.” Sally McBeth and Esther Burnett Home’s article 
“I Know Who I Am’: The Collaborative Life History of a Shoshone In- 
dian Woman” incisively discusses ethnography, authority, and methodol- 
ogy. Absolutely delightful to my folklore sensibility is Janneli Millers “I 
Have a Frog in My Stomach.” Miller argues that life histories facilitate the 
social negotiation of reality. Should she believe Lucia, a Mayan woman 
who says she gave birth to a toad? Miller muses: “I don’t know — it seems 
implausible to me. But I believe Lucia, and the idea that such a story could 
be true enriches my sense of the world” (117). 

One essay discusses an experience that I too have encountered in my 
field research: Linda Nelsons “Hands in the Chit’lins’: Notes on Native 
Anthropological Research among African American Women.” She asks 
what happens to the “indigenous researcher” (183), the African American 
who returns to her community, where “each interaction in the field with a 
new informant reveal[s] the variousness in their individual views of [the 
researcher] as a ‘homegirl? that is, someone who share[s] their perceptions 
of reality and hafs] an intimate understanding of their life experiences” 
(184). How does the indigenous researcher react when her informant ex- 
claims, “Yeah, girl, white folks always be studying us; we got to help cach 
other, we have to network” (187)? How does the homegirl researcher 
“who went off to college and got ‘the white man’s papers’” (190) respond 
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when the informant’s hands are in the chitterlings (swine intestines) and 
the informant asks, “Would you like some?” Nelson uses hog tripe as an 
ethnographic trope in this meaty essay spiced with good humor. 

Culinary metaphors provide a good transition into Goldman’s provoca- 
tive study Take My Word, in which she posits that “reproducing a recipe, 
like retelling a story, may act both as cultural practice and autobiographical 
assertion” (8). This text is ultimately just what it purports to be —an inno- 
vative approach to the study of autobiography. Goldman does the neces- 
sary work of analyzing personal narratives that sometimes are not seen as 
literature. She argues convincingly that we enlarge the field of what counts 
as autobiography, enriching the boundaries of literature and opening the 
way for her compelling analyses of cookbooks, oral histories, and labor 
histories. 

To make her case, she begins with the cookbooks of two Mexicana folk- 
lorists, noting that, decades before the popularity of current culinary proj- 
ects, women were writing culinary autobiographies, invoking culinary 
tropes for culture, and using food production to “inflect their depictions 
of familial and community ritual with autobiographical intentionality, in- 
voking tradition in order to ground memory” (170). 

Along with discussing the culinary art of Hispanas, Goldman discusses 
more recent cookbooks by African-American women, including VertaMae 
Smart-Grosvenor’s Vibration Cooking (1970); Norma Jean and Carole Dar- 
ders Spoonbread and Strawberry Wine (1978); and Jessica Harris’s Iron Pots 
and Wooden Spoons (1989). As I read this chapter, I mentally added the 
many poems and narratives in African-American literature that use food to 
theorize in ways supportive of Goldman’s points. Goldman draws from 
Ntozake Shange’s Sassafras, Cypress, and Indigo, but I would also offer Paule 
Marshall’s “Poets in the Kitchen,” Lucille Clifton’s poems on black wom- 
en’ hair as “good greens,” Gloria Naylor’s Linden Hills women who cook 
subversive meals, and the many cookbooks that black family reunions are 
now producing. 

Goldman asks insightful questions: What does it mean for Smart- 
Grosvenor to say she prefers hoe cakes to crepes? Is she not re-creating the 
trickster figure? How has cooking been historically encoded? What did it 
mean for a house on the Underground Railroad to announce that tonight’s 
dinner would be “Harriet Tubman ragout”? In this chapter are tales of 
what it was like to travel during the Jim Crow era without enough food 
and without being able to stop to buy more. I was reminded of all the 
“white bread” and other cultural jokes that negotiate food, identity, and 
capitalism. I can still hear the laughter when, as a middle-class child, I was 
sent to an “inner-city” camp and asked if my house had roaches. I proudly 
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responded in the negative, only to hear the urban children say, “Well, you 
don’t have any food. Roaches don’t come where there ain’*t no food!” Food 
has always been a political statement. 

After cookbooks, Goldman tackles oral histories. She looks at Katherine 
Clark’ telling of Onnie Lee Logan’s life and Fran Leeper Buss’s telling of 
Jesusita Aragon’s.’ Goldman details the dangers of such “interracial collab- 
oration” — these are “mediated texts that inscribe racial difference.” texts 
that risk “reproduc[ing] in some measure the disabling history of race rela- 
tions in the United States” (73). She cleverly unveils editorial intervention 
on the part of Buss and Clark that is as heavy-handed as the medical estab- 
lishment’s attempt to manage the midwives. Goldman seems most dis- 
turbed that these books “exploit an individual life in order to dramatize an 
editorial thesis about culture” (85) and notes that the book titles do not 
carry the names of the women, only their occupations. As someone who 
has done ethnographic work on granny midwives in the role of “indige- 
nous researcher, I appreciate what Goldman is saying, and she can say it 
without being labeled “essentialist.” Nevertheless, in fairness to Clark and 
Buss, there is a contradiction between Goldman’s argument that they 
should never have used their respective midwives’ “I” as a symbol for a 
cultural group and her own notion that the value of the cookbooks’ “I” is 
its communal link. If cooking and food can be a metonym. for culture, 
certainly healing and midwifery can too. 

Goldman ends her book with a study of Jewish women’s immigrant 
autobiographies and how the American self had to disassociate itself from 
the Jewish self. As a corrective for “Promised Land” assimilationist narra- 
tives, Goldman calls for “a way of reading ethnic identity back into auto- 
biographical accounts that appear to efface it” (145). Take My Word is an 
original, complex work that uses what it calls a “methodology of the local” 
(178) to give readers a nuanced discussion of autobiography and identity. 

Keatings Women Reading Women Writing explores threshold identities, 
multiple worlds, borders, and in-between spaces to forge transformational 
epistemologies. By focusing on Allen, Anzaldiia, and Lorde, Keating chal- 
lenges readers to think through insider/outsider positions and multiple, 
often contradictory identity markers, for all three of those writers reject 
unitary identities for performative, myth-making spaces. The strength of 
Keatings work is that it does an intricate job linking the major metaphors 
of cach writer. It is not enough to talk separately about Allen’s metaphor of 


| Kathenne Clark, Matherwit: An Alabama Midwifrs Story (New York: Dutton, 1989); 
Fran Leeper Buss, Le Partera: Story of a Midwife (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1980). 
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perpetual liminality, Anzaldtia’s borderlands, or Lorde’s idea of the erotic. 
Keating demonstrates her own threshold, mestiza, sister-outsider con- 
sciousness by discussing one feminist’s metaphor in terms of others’: she 
figures Anzalchia as a sister outsider; describes the mestiza as a liminal fig- 
ure; sees Lorde as a maker of Butlerian “gender trouble”; discusses Tinh 
Minh-ha’s mestiza logic; and posits a mestizaje éorttsere. Amazingly, Keating 
manages to demonstrate such connections while keeping all of the strategic 
overlappings lucid and useful. 

Because Keating quotes extensively from a wide range of feminist au- 
thors, her book reads as though it were a primer for a contemporary femi- 
nist theory course, putting a multitude of feminists in dialogue with one 
another. Viewed collectively, these three books are likewise in dialogue 
with one another, engaged in hearty, rigorous, provocative conversation. | 


Britannias Glory: A History of Trenticth-Centeery Lesbians. By Emily Hamer. 
London: Cassell, 1996. 

Lesbian Configurations. By renée c. hoogland. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1997. 


Patricia Jullana Smith, University of California, Los Angeles 


iven, as renée c. hoogland notes, “the growing number of learned 
books” on lesbian topics that “since the late 1980s have been rolling 
off not unprestigious university presses” (2), one would think that the 
oft-cited problem of “lesbian invisibility” would have been solved by now. 
Yet the observations of both hoogland and Emily Hamer indicate that the 
concerns of lesbians continue to be displaced, more often than not, by 
the putatively more significant issues of heterosexual women and other 
marginalized groups. Meanwhile, even the most obvious manifestations of 
lesbianism are denied or overlooked by the straight beholder. More un- 
happy lesbian grousing? My own experiences in academic and mainstream 
discourse suggest otherwise: when we are not perceived as sensationalized 
monsters, we are the insignificant others of whatever group in which we 
find ourselves. Both of the books under review are worthy and hopeful 
efforts to overcome this cultural blind spot. 
Hoogland’s Lesbian Configurations is a collection of essays on the con- 
figuration of the lesbian subject (or, too often, object) in a variety of 
genres, specifically film, fiction, and literary criticism. The works that she 
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examines might at first seem to have little in common; indeed, some might 
even seem to have little to do with lesbianism. Yet, by means of Freudian 
theory and good old close reading, hoogland traces out how the figure of 
the lesbian (or that more impersonal force, lesbian desire) is demonized as 
the murderous usurper of male prerogative (in Paul Verhoeven’s Basic In- 
Sinc and Roman Polanski’s Bitter Moon), is obscured behind the courtship 
plot (in Elizabeth Bowen’s Friends and Relations), falls between the cracks 
of madness (in Sytvia Plath’s The Bell Jar), or is simply dead-ended (in Alice 
Walkers The Color Pwrple). Hoogland, a Dutch critic, offers the lucid per- 
spectives of an outsider on Anglo-American culture, approaching each 
work through complex and circular argumentation (which, while acces- 
sible enough, might be irritating to American readers used to a more 
straightforward mode of rhetoric) in order to address the extratextual con- 
cerns of lesbian scholars in academia today. These “encoded” arguments 
culminate in the final and longest chapter of the book, a tour-de-force ex- 
amination of the place of lesbian discourse within the context of (hetero- 
sexual) feminist curriculum and theory over the past two decades. Like 
lesbianism in texts and films, hoogland suggests, lesbians and their issues 
have been obscured, dead-ended, or otherwise shunted aside in spite of 
(or, perhaps, because of) the gains made in multicultural, ethnic, and even 
(male-dominated) queer studies. It is not pretty to think so, yet it is a 
problem that lesbian and feminist scholars must confront sooner or later. 
Despite the apparent bleakness of the situation, hoogland ends on a note 
of hope, suggesting that by discussing these matters rather than obscuring 
them we can find a solution. 

Whereas hoogland examines the representation of lesbians in cultural 
productions, in Britennia’s Glory: A History of Twenticth-Century Lesbians 
Hamer explores the lives of historical lesbians through the actual docu- 
mentation they left behind. Rarely has the old bromide that one must not 
judge a book by its cover held so true as in the case of Hamer’s work. Della 
Grace’s photograph of performance artist Lynn Sutcliffe as Britannia qua 
Briinnhilde (replete with breastplate, viking helmet, suffragist flag, and 
Doc Martens) is an absolute masterpiece of lesbian camp parody. The text 
itself, however, while often witty and amusing, is not to be taken so lightly. 
Rather, Hamer succeeds in offering a most welcome — and much needed — 
counterbalance to Sheila Jeffreys’s now decade-old The Spinster and Her En- 
emies.| Flamer explores the lives and work of many of the same British 
lesbian and feminist icons who loom large in Jeffreys’s volume, but whereas 


1 Sheila Jeffreys, The Spaaster and Her Enemiss: Feminism and Socuality, 1890-1930 (Lon- 
don: Pandora, 1985). 
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these individuals comprised a cast of female heroes and villains for Jeffreys, 
Hamer seeks neither to apotheosize nor to vilify any of these movers and 
shakers. Instead, she offers deeply considered views of such diverse figures 
as Radclyffe Hall and Una Troubridge, the Pankhursts, Edy Craig and 
Christopher St. John, pacifist Sybil Morrison, policewomen Mary Allen 
and Isobel Goldingham, suffragists Eva Gore-Booth and Esther Roper, 
and, in more recent decades, Pat Arrowsmith, Esmé Langley, and Maureen 
Duffy. She presents them as highly complex flesh-and-blood women — 
each with her own personality, politics, and worldview — but also as inter- 
connected by history and their own elaborate social (and often romantic) 
networks. Above all else, though, she presents them as lesbians. 

That Hamer does not deny or equivocate these women’s sexuality is one 
of the salient points of this social history. Rejecting conventional method- 
ologies that consider all women heterosexual until proven otherwise, 
Hamer uses public documents and an ample dose of common sense to 
reconstruct women’s lives and relationships, starting from the premise that 
a given woman was a lesbian “when that premise makes most sense of 
[her] life,” when, “if she were heterosexual [her life] becomes almost in- 
comprehensible” (2). Accordingly, Hamer not only effectively circumvents 
the arguments of those who deny lesbians their sexuality by denying its 
historical existence, she also presents a broad panorama of British lesbians 
and their particular social and cultural contributions. This vast and diverse 
cast of characters from varying social, economic, and ideological back- 
grounds and positions leads to the conclusion that there never was and 
probably never will be one lesbian “party line” — that what lesbians have in 
common is, in fact, a love of other women rather than any particular pre- 
existing social construct. Indeed, lesbians are everywhere, and, freed from 
the constraints of institutional heterosexuality, many of them have been 
among the movers and shakers of their societies. I 


Ont of Order, Out of Sight. Vol. 1: Selected Writings in Meta-Art. Vol. 2: Se- 
lected Writings in Art Criticism, 1967-1992. By Adrian Piper. Cambridge, 
Mass., and London: MIT Press, 1996. 


Imaging Desire. By Mary Kelly. Cambridge, Mass., and London: MIT 
Press, 1996. 


Vital Mummies: Performance Design for the Show-Window Mannequin. By 
Sara Schneider. New Haven, Conn., and London: Yale University Press, 
1995. 


Amelila Jones, University of California, Riverside 


have been struck in recent years by the lack of intersection between the 

productively conflicted and unfixable lived experience of being a gen- 

dered and sexed being in the contemporary Western world and the theo- 
ries that propose to amplify or contest this experience as it is visually articu- 
lated. I am particularly frustrated by the insularity of feminist discussions 
of visual culture and their continued tendency to assume whiteness as a 
basis for gendered identity. Of the three books under review, which all 
offer interesting feminist takes on visual cultural forms and institutions, 
Adrian Piper’s volumes most fully answer my desire for an angry, even 
contradictory, mode of writing that complicates rather than reifies femi- 
nist thought.! 

The very fact of these three books’ publication testifies to feminism’s 
institutional embeddedness in the 1990s. Piper’s Ont of Order, Ont of Sight 
and Mary Kelly’s Imaging Desire, which are retrospective reprint collections 
of the authors’ writings, assert the importance of historicizing feminist 
thought in relation to the visual arts; the republication of these important 
texts from the 1970s and 1980s promotes an understanding of feminist 
art criticism’s past and current state and encourages continued debate. 
Piper and Kelly are both eminent artists and thinkers who have been cen- 
tral to the articulation of a feminist visual and critical practice over the 
powered feminist debate before the 1990s, take nothing about feminism 
for granted. While these volumes are indisputably valuable for their histori- 
cal interest, their perceptiveness, liveliness, and theoretical energy attest to 
the authors’ continuing relevance as vital intellectual voices in debates 
about the visual arts. 

1 Although Piper's work focuses primarily on racial difference, it w feminist in that it 
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Piper’s book begins with “Some Very FORWARD Remarks” in which she 
notes with distaste the way the trend-seeking art market embraces her 
work, as that of a woman of color, and simultaneously deprives it of its 
polemical edge. She insistently positions herself in multiple registers, and 
her work itself is about the shifting dance she performs within the mine- 
fields of critical, artistic, and philosophical discourse (she is not only a prac- 
ticing artist, critic, and art theorist but also a professor of philosophy at 
Wellesley College). As a result of her boundary-pushing practice, Piper ad- 
dresses visual culture from a productively conflicted perspective that enliv- 
ens rather than suffocates feminist and left discourse and that acknowl- 
edges the effects of perceived and felt racial identifications along with those 
of gender. 

The essays in Piper’s two volumes — on, respectively, “meta-art” (essays 
that amplify or theorize her own visual work) and “art criticism” (critical 
analyses of the works of others) —are, in turn, brilliant, witty, hilarious, 
and vexing in their contrariness as well as their internal contradictions. 
Their moet glaring—and so perhaps most productive—contradiction is 
that Piper, a passionate Kantian, calls for a stance of “objective universality” 

in addressing the work of others at the same time she insists that art criti- 
cism must be “informed by an understanding of one’s own cultural and 
sociopolitical role in relation to the object of one’s criticism” (xxv). The 
critic who acknowledges her role in negotiating meaning, as I understand 
it, however, should be precisely the one to reject Kant’s notions of objectiv- 
ity and universality. As is her wont, Piper further complicates this already 
conflicted picture by stating with great humor that her “voice of objective 
a emi ges erra ion paler which 
gives her “the voice of innocent, humble authority” (xxx). Spoken by a 
black-identified woman philosopher, the subject position of “upper- 
middle-class het WASP male” (xvi) is a radical one to claim. In such state- 
ments Piper appears to be highly aware of the irony of her desire for objec- 
her art critical analyses, with no apparent sense of dissonance.? She claims 
the authority of WASP masculinity while also claiming the more ambigu- 
ous authority attached, in some artistic and academic circles, with black 
intellectual femininity. Piper wants to have her cake and cat it too—and 
who can blame her? 

In my view, the greatest value of Piper’s writings and art works is her 
exploration of the reciprocity that conditions both the meanings attributed 


7 In “The Critique of Pure Racism: An Interview with Adrian Piper” (Afterimage 18, no. 
3 [October 1990]: 6-9), interviewer Maurice Berger respectfully tries to point out this 
contradiction. 
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to art and the ways particular subjects come to experience themselves as 
subjects in the social arena. In her performative works, such as Calling 
Card (1986-90), in which she hands out cards admonishing people for 
their racism, and Cornered (1988), a videotape of Piper cautioning her au- 
dience about making assumptions on the basis of perceived ethnic identity, 
she explicitly activates the repressed reciprocity of intersubjective relation- 
ships to make ber audience take responsibility for their experience of her 
otherness. The Calling Card series rests on the contradictory assumptions 
that race is incontestable, intrinsic, and fixed (hence her assumption that 
antiblack racists are unproblematically “white”) and that it is an imaginary 
social projection and identification. Thus, the calling cards stage Pipers 
own contradiction: while clearly identifiable as a woman (whatever that 
may mean), she is not recognizable as black because of her racial hybridity, 
even though her oppression rests on the “fact” of her blackness being “cog- 
nitively identified ... by a white racist society” (305). One could argue 
that this contradiction is at the crux of identity politics, which relies on the 
notion of “identity” as a visually recognizable set of characteristics even 
as It tries to contest such limiting characterizations. Piper’s contradictions 
productively highlight the point at which particular presumed “identities” 
fall apart, and they also insert racial politics into art-world — and feminist — 
debates about the meanings and effects of visual culture. 

Mary Kelly’s writing and visual practice also deal with the problematics 
of identity, but in a resolutely psychoanalytic register. She says in her intro- 
duction to Imaging Destre, “I have come to view my ‘writing’ as a form of 
‘acting out) that is, as a transference of the past onto the present situation” 
(xv). Like Piper, Kelly is a passionate and sophisticated theorist of culture; 
she is also an obsessive categorizer both of her own works and of 1970s 
feminist art in general (see esp. the section “Feminist Interventions”), al- 
though not everyone will agree with her particular schema. Her tendency 
to focus on and privilege art and writing produced in Britain in the 1970s 
is understandable given that this was her environment at the time, but I 
do find myself frustrated by her narrow take on the body-oriented work of 
that period, which was produced primarily in the United States and espe- 
cially in Los Angeles (see, c.g., her rather sniping attack on feminist perfor- 
mances enacting “women’s work” such as scrubbing and ironing as initiat- 
ing an “iconography of victimization” [5]).? 

No one would doubt the importance of Kellys work to the develop- 


3 Many of these performances were done at the Wersenbeuss installation in Los Angeles 
in 1972. I have articulated an extended cntique of Kellys antipathy to body art ın my book 
Body Art/Perforning the Subject (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1998), 22-29. 
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ment of feminist critical art theory and practice; however, she has also 
helped produce a rather narrow structure in which to think feminism and 
visual culture—one that, until recently, has accepted the psychoanalytic 
privileging of sexual difference as a theoretically separable category of sub- 
jectification. Kelly is not to be blamed for this reification, but it is nonethe- 
less difficult not to associate her with this now-historical British feminist 
art discourse, since her artwork has been described time and again as a 
paradigmatic enactment of its theories and thus as exemplary feminist prac- 
tice.* In this sense, Kelly’s psychoanalytic approach, unlike Piper’s more 
wide-ranging methodology, seems curiously dated, not least because of its 
tendency to imply that sexual difference is the constitutive difference for 
contemporary processes of identification and subject formation. Kelly is 
obviously conscious of racial and, especially, class differences (the latter 
are at the forefront of her early project Women and Work [1973-75] and 
collaborative film Nighbtdeaners [1975]), but her continued allegiance to 
Freudian and Lacanian theory leads to a narrow understanding of gender 
as cleaved from race, nation, and ethnicity.’ 

Finally, though, I find myself deeply appreciative of Kelly’s intelligence 
and political as well as intellectual courage. Her essay “Re-Viewing Mod- 
ernist Criticism,” first published in 1981, is one of the great moments in 
the articulation of a feminist politics not just of art but also of the dis- 
courses that condition its reception. Her critical analysis of the marginaliz- 
ing strategies of formalist criticism are brilliant and groundbreaking, and 
it is texts such as this that, in their stridency and polemical reach, moved 
feminist debate in new directions. The essays in this volume more than 
justify Kelly’s position as avatar of a particular kind of feminist analysis of 
visual culture and, in my view, make up for the increasing fixity of her 
anti-cssentialist fetishization of discourses of fetishism, for example, in the 
abstruse visual politics of her recent art work, such as Interim (1984-89). 

Both fetishism and the issues of narrative that Kelly explores in her 


* Sec c.g., Griselda Pollock's casays on Kellys work, including “Screening the Seventies,” 
in her Visen and Difference: Fensieonsty, Feminism, and Historses of Art (New York and London: 
Routledge, 1988), 155-99. Two recent voices have challenged the unequivocal privileging 
of Kelly’s work: see Mira Schor’s acerbic critique of the 1990 symposium on Kelly’s Interim 
sponsored by the New Museum of Contemporary Art in New York, “The Betum of the 
Same,” in her Wat: On Painting, Feminism, and Art Cultere (Durham, N.C. and Londoa: 
Duke University Press, 1997), 82-86; and Catherme Lupton, “Circuit-Breaking Denres: Cri- 
tiquing the Work of Mary Kelly,” in Art Has No History: The Making and Unenaking of Modern 
Art, ed. John Roberts (London. Verso, 1994), 230-56. Roberts's book also reprints Kelly’s 
presentation and photographs depicting the symposrum’s participants (158-64). 

t On Kelly's early work, see Judith Masta, cd., Sexa! Process/Collaborative Action: Mary 
Kelh, 1970-1975 (Vancouver: Charles H. Scott Gallery, 1997). 
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visual works are clearly at issue in the staging of fake human bodies in 
window displays, which issue Sara Schneider takes up in Vital Mummies: 
Performance Design for the Show-Window Mannequin. On the one hand, her 
book is an entertaining foray into the social meanings of window display; 
on the other, it instantiates the diffusion (and defusion), in much recent 
feminist work on visual culture, of the highly invested polemics of feminist 
visual cultural theory from the 1970s and 1980s (exemplified by the work 
of Piper and Kelly). Schneider’s book, which is not overtly or aggressively 
feminist, is representative of the way feminism, in my view, has permeated 
cultural studies so thoroughly that it is no longer theorized or viewed as a 
contested body of ideas. 

Vital Mummiss is evocative and chock-full of fascinating information 
about window display, an otherwise overlooked aspect of metropolitan life 
in the twentieth century. But it is frustrating in its lack of rigorous feminist, 
Marxian, antiracist, or queer theorizing. Schneider tends to assume rather 
than argue her points about the gendered dimensions of commodity cul- 
ture and the highly charged feminization that conditions the making and 
reception of window “narratives.” For example, she frequently makes gen- 
eral comments about the gendering of window display, such as noting that 
women “may have a particularly intense relationship to mannequins” (52), 
without particularizing them in psychoanalytic terms (one imagines Kelly 
getting hold of this material and running with it!). Although she notes that 
most window dressers are male and that many are gay, other than briefly 
referencing the discourses of camp (via Susan Sontag’s “Notes on Camp,” 
now almost forty years old) and kitsch (via Gillo Dorfles’s thirty-year-old 
edited volume on the topic), Schneider does not theorize this particular 
constellation of terms (29-31).° This is an especially glaring absence given 
the plethora of queer theory texts addressing camp, theatricality, sexual 
masquerade, and cross-dressing published over the past twenty years. 
Schneider posits the seduction that the mannequined windows have for 
(primarily female) consumers — “the point is to make them feel they are 
missing something” (27) — but she does not argue this point compellingly 
either. This is where some psychoanalytic or marxian tools — perhaps the 
Althusserian notion of interpellation — would flesh out the discussion pro- 
ductively. Moreover, while Schneider has researched a wide-ranging series 
of rich historical examples, her resulting narrative is confusing, jumping 
back and forth in time without any corresponding historical framing or 


* Susan Sontag, “Notes on Camp,” m her Against Interpretation and Other Eses (New 
York: Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, 1966), 275-92; Gillo Dorfles, cd., Kitsch: The World of Bad 
Taste (New York: Bell, 1969). 
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contextual questions (Why did live, robot-like “mannequins” linked to 
body art, become so fashionable in the 1970s? Why “superrealism” in the 
1960s? [43—45]). Absent footnotes and an incomplete index (Sontag, ¢.g., 
is not included) also frustrate the careful reader. 

Reading Vital Mseowenies alongside Piper’s volumes, I was struck too by 
Schneider’s tendency to rely on naturalized, universalizing notions of “real- 
ism” in relation to the almost exclusively white (not to mention thin, 
young, and apparently endlessly wealthy) mannequins. While obviously 
aware of the contingency of the term realism, Schneider nonetheless uses 
it throughout the book in an unproblematized way, never deeply interro- 
gating the political formations that it might veil. Similarly, her statement 
that “any social type . . . was a fit subject for a mannequin” (73) belies her 
own recognition, a few pages later, that mannequins were almost never 
“ethnic” until recently and, even now, tend to be “whitened” (75). Her use 
of the term etbméc to signal mannequins of color, as well as her failure to 
question the notions of “realistic mannequins” having a white surface and 
of the color “chalk white” being “neutral” (139), reveals the limitations of 
her treatment of race as a serious issue in the construction and deployment 
of idealized (mot “realistic”) female bodies as sites for the promotion of 

Vital Mummies is provocative and raises a fascinating array of issues; 
however, read against the deep polemics and the intensive antiracist (Piper) 
and feminist psychoanalytic (Kelly) critiques of the other two books, it 
seems superficial. It is precisely Schneider’s skill at recognizing the fascinat- 
her failure to theorize them fully so disappointing. The book exemplifies 
what frustrates me about feminist visual cultural analysis today: a tendency 
to assume whiteness, a bland acceptance of a certain critical status quo 
(mannequins are feminized, camp is gay, etc.), and a lack of polemical rigor. 
The battle might seem to have been at least partly won with the partial 
institutionalization of feminist art theory in certain parts of the art world 
and academia, but I fear that we have failed to comprehend the larger fight 
for an understanding of the intersections of forms of sexual difference and 
the ever-shifting modes of racial, sexual, and class positionalities that give 
masculinity and femininity their social, and visual, meanings. | 


The Gendered Object. Edited by Pat Kirkbam. Manchester and New York: 
Manchester University Press, 1996. 


A Taste for Pop: Pop Art, Gender, and Consumer Culture. By Cécile Whiting. 
Cambridge Studies in American Visual Culture. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997. 


Erica Rand, Bates College 


bout five years ago, I was teaching the Womanhouse Project (1971- 
72) of the Cal Arts Feminist Art Program, when I suddenly realized 
that the uniformly blank faces staring at a slide of Judy Chicago’s Men- 
struation Bathroom might not merely signal the same old disinclination to 
see menstrual blood and products as appealing subject matter for art. Per- 
haps the piece simply did not make sense — or, at least, made sense differ- 
ently —in the specific consumer culture of the 1990s. Granted, supermar- 
kets still direct us to “feminine hygiene,” and terms like “period” still 
camouflage the blood. Yet can the tasks, contexts, and impulses of conceal- 
ment be the same now, long after adhesive-stick mini-pads have supplanted 
those huge boxes of bulky “sanitary napkins,” while ads about relief from 
PMS have become standard fare, thanks to the relatively recent advent of 
nonprescription ibuprofen? Sure enough, an impromptu poll revealed that 
few students had even heard of the belt-and-pad model; what Chicago had 
pulled from crevices and cupboards now had to be pulled out of history. 
Gendered Objects and A Taste for Pop offer readers the means to study 
genderings of consumer culture — and, in the latter text, art based on con- 
sumer culture—within the context of material and marketing specifics. 
Gendered Objects “questions, through the study of objects, the myriad ways 
in which the dynamics of gender relations operate through material goods” 
(1). The essays assembled by Pat Kirkham, professor of design history and 
cultural studies at De Montfort University in Leicester, consider objects 
ranging from trousers, ties, and perfume packaging to guns, bicycles, and 
washing machines. The individual essays offer fascinating details and pro- 
vocative interpretations. Susie McKellar connects the production of Lady- 
Smith revolvers in the 1980s with Smith and Wesson’s need for new mar- 
kets after the U.S. Army began buying its standard issues in Europe (72). 
Hillel Schwartz, writing on hearing aids, discusses the imaginative link in 
the nineteenth century between “the inaccessible labyrinth of the living ear 
and the uncharted territory .. . of the vagina” (47). Heather Hendershot 
looks at gender-coded. odors through those smelly Strawberry Shortcake 
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products, while two complementary essays on ties by Juliet Ash wonder- 
fully illustrate the combination of cultural and personal elements that in- 
form our relations to objects: the first studies the presence or absence of 
second contemplates Ash’s attachment to her husband’s ties after his death. 

In A Taste for Pop, Cécile Whiting, who teaches art history at UCLA, 
for cultural consumption. To determine these models, she considers com- 
parative material that itself makes the book worth reading: decorating ad- 
vice in women’s magazines and in Playboy; histories of store windows, su- 
pecmarkets, and grocery products (like the year-round presence of meat 
due to relatively new refri ion techniques); contemporary photo- 
graphs of models posing with Pop art (from Vague’s 1966 series, “Looks 
Men Like at Home”), of collectors posing with their collections, and of 
Richard Nixon bragging about washing machines to Nikita Khrushchev in 
1959. This is great source material, and Whiting herself makes great use 
of it, convincingly demonstrating that Pop art often played to the knowl- 
edge and habits of consumers (often presumed female), while simultane- 
ously providing a way for art-crowd elites (often presumed male) to place 
themselves above the mundane life that Pop purportedly celebrated. Whit- 
ing also productively distinguishes between various femininities and mas- 
culinities — noting, for instance, the cool, in-control masculinity ascribed 
to Roy Lichtenstein’s art and person, which renders him different but no 
less masculine than the hot, tormented soul celebrated earlier in Abstract 
Expressionism. 

Both books provide excellent models for research that emphasizes the 
historical specificity of material culture, gendered objects, and gendered 
interaction with them. What they do not provide as successfully, however, 
is a model for considering how gender is raced, sexualized, and quite vari- 
ably attached to actual bodies. Although Whiting discusses gender and 
class aspects of consumer culture, much of what she discusses needs also 
to be specified, as a specifically and implicitty we consumer culture (as 
the book's illustrations clearly indicate). Certainly, the “assembled bevy of 
women” (12) at whom L. Frank Baum aimed his window displays must 
have been white women; as Kay WalkingStick documents in her art work 
The Wizard Speaks, the Cavalry Listens (1992), the Oz author advocated the 
extermination of Native Americans. Similarly, the postwar prosperity that 
Whiting cites in relation to Tom Wesselmann’s domestic interiors de- 
pended on federal funding allocated primarily to white people due to red- 
lining and other forms of systematized racism. Levittown, the symbol of 
government-subsidized upward mobility, is still 97 percent white as a 
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result. More attention to race would enhance Whiting’s contextual fram- 
ing and her interpretation of particular pieces. For instance, she interprets 
Wesselmann’s Great American Nude #52 (1962) as promoting a “male 
spectatorial position” (75), but it might also be seen to promote a white- 
supremacist spectatorial position that is available, if differently, to both 
women and men, since it depicts a white heterosexual couple presiding 
over a cocktail party at which a naked dark-skinned woman is splayed out 
between their gaze and ours. Similarly, while Whiting discusses the homo- 
erotics of Andy Warhols camp, her persuasive argument that Warhol emp- 
ties the personal out of celebrity images suggests that another queer topic, 
the closet case, bears discussion, as does the proof-of-heterosexuality un- 
dertone in the construction of other Pop artists as masculine. 

Gendered Objects also bares missed opportunities. Juliet Kinchin’s essay 
on nineteenth-century interior design and Mary Schoeser’s on the shifting 
gender of tight leggings both make observations about orientalizing inter- 
pretations of objects deemed unfit for men that could be pursued further. 
Lee Wright’s essay on the suit exemplifies the books tendency largely to 
bypass queer and transgender coding adaptations. Two notable exceptions 
are Paul Wells’s analysis of shifting gender poses in Tom and Jerry’s court- 
ship and Angela Partington’s attempt to situate contemporary perfume ads 
within “the current production of ambiguous and multiple” sexualities and 
gender poses (205). Her emphasis on the consumer’s creation of multiple 
selves, however, does not fully take into account how often people seem 
to experience their own gender expression, trans or otherwise, as natural 
or authentic rather than (or in addition to) culturally produced. 

Nonetheless, I highly recommend both of these books for individual 
and classroom use. Although the operation of gender in conjunction with 
race and sexuality needs to complicate their accounts, they are accessible to 
readers without training in art or design, and they provide extensive evi- 
dence about how gender works through, and throughout, the material 
particulars of daily life. 1 


1 Stephanie Coontz, The Way We Never Were: American Familus and the Nostalgia Trap 
(New York: Harper Collins, 1992), 78; Michael Grunwald, “Character Emerges in a Uni- 
form Town: Everytown USA Marks 50th Year with Spint of Individnality,” Bestos Globe (Oc- 
tober 13, 1997), sec. A, p. 1. 
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Processed Lives: Gender and Technology in Everyday Life. Edited by Jennifer 
Terry and Melodie Calvert. London: Routledge, 1997. 


Clicking In: Hot Links to a Digital Culture. Edited by Lynn Hershman- 
Leeson. Seattle: Bay, 1996. 


Steve Jones, University of Illinois at Chicago 


he number of books about what is variously called the Information 

Age, the Digital Age, the Internet Revolution, Digital Culture (or what 

I have termed “CyberSociety” and “Virtual Culture” in some of my 
own work), is growing almost as quickly as the Internet itself Scholarly 
books about what the Net has wrought vie for shelf space with trade books 
about how to wreak change for fun and profit by using the Net. Processed 
Lives and Clicking In fit the former category, as books seeking to under- 
stand the transformation of social relations brought about by new forms 
of computer-mediated communication. Clicking In is a fine compendium 
of what most of us have already heard and read about the new forms of 
social relations online and the changes to offline social relations occasioned 
by new media technologies. Processed Lives, however, contributes new theo- 
these technologies. 

Processed Lives seems to be a volume in the tradition (intentionally or 
not— it’s difficult to tell from the title) of Processed World, one of the finest 
examples of thoughtful periodical literature that the zine world has thus 
far given us.! Page after page of that zine takes the reader to the likes of 
factory assembly lines, corporate offices, and showroom floors. In Processed 
Léves, the destinations are the Internet, Web sites, media installations, hos- 
pital labs. The most successful chapters are ones grounded in the bodily 
practices and disembodying experiences of new technologies. 

The editors, Jennifer Terry and Melodie Calvert, establish the book’s 
tone in their introduction, noting that it is nearly as difficult to get through 
a day without machines as it is a day without gender: “We live in a world 
not only structured but saturated by technology and gender, the charac- 
teristics and consequences of which are explored in this anthology” (2). 


‘Processed World was a collectively edired and irregularty published fanmine thar, during the 
1980s, provided tales from what it tenned in its subutle “the undernde of the mformaton 
age? In 1990 an anthologized set of articles from ıt appeared ın a book titled Bad Attituals: 
The Processed World Antholgy, cd. Chris Carlsson (London. Verso). 
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Unfortunately, they do not further explore the notion of saturation, pull- 
ing up short —as do many of their contributors — just when things get in- 
teresting. Nina Wakeford, for instance, in an otherwise engaging essay 
about women, networking, and grrris, claims, “We are in need of a more 
radical reconfiguration of the relationship of (woman/)woman/machine 
rather than solely concentrating on man/woman/machine” (63), but she 
creating metaphors, a form of creativity many others call for. What, though, 
does it mean in practice to create and/or transform metaphors, particularly 
in a late capitalist Fordist society like the United States, where the manipu- 
lation of symbols is so common as to render them entirely fluid? Is there 
a role for public intellectuals in that creation? To her credit, Wakeford is 
engaged in such work on the World Wide Web, but her essay does not 
provide substantive description of that work. 

Perhaps part of the problem lies in the way the work of Donna Haraway 
haunts this volume. The editors quote from her classic essay “A Manifesto 
for Cyborgs”: “We are now in a world constituted by what Donna Hara- 
way has called ‘the scary new networks [of] the informatics of domination 
[which mark] a movement from an organic, industrial society to a poly- 
morphous, information society — from all work to all play, a deadly game’” 
(8). Many of those pursuing an academic life have felt this for a long time, 
well before the widespread use of new communication networks. Social 
scientists, natural scientists, humanists are always, always, engaged in the 
very world that is the object of their study, continually blurring the line 
between work and play, often in ways that are used against them by com- 
petitors for intellectual turf and/or the public mind, trapped between the 
“all work” of the “ivory tower” and the “all play” of the “real world” (a 
game that is particularly deadly come the time for a tenure decision). The 
contributors could have strengthened their work by being more self- 
reflexive and attending to the ways in which their work is implicated in 
Haraway’s “scary new networks.” Instead, one can feel Haraway’s presence 
between the lines, but it is not here with sufficient force. 

The greater concern in this book, of course, is not a debate about aca- 
demic life and public intellectuals but a more fundamental question: How 
do we remake our identities in light of the new technologies? As Christine 
Tamblyn notes in her essay, “Remote Conttol,” memory, values, and iden- 
tity are at the forefront of both academic and popular discourses about the 
Net and cyberspace. “We trade in our subjectivities for exquisitely simu- 
lated projections,” she writes; “Our desperately nostalgic attempts to save 
the old gender categories and personas, even when these categories and 
personas are variously matched to bodies of either biological sex, only lead 
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to their being continuously recycled and evacuated at ever increasing 
speeds. . . . The power of our bodies is reduced to a matrix of apparatuses 
and functions” (43). This is the reason Haraway calls new networks “a 
deadly game.” Are we in a time and space in which the symbolic is actually 
finite, no matter how fluid it is? And, if so, can we create, reconfigure, 
transform metaphors and meanings without, as Tamblyn puts it, evacuat- 
ing our bodies? 

Indeed the most noteworthy achievement of Processed Lives is that it asks 
such questions throughout. When the discussions do pull up short it is not 
because the book fails to answer them (they are without satisfying answers, 
at least for now) but because more and better questions need to be asked 
in the field as a whole. 

Lynn Hershman-Leeson’s Clicking In, however, does much less to moti- 
vate the reader to ask these questions. A good collection of classic articles 
on cyberculture and interviews with leading theorists and writers, the book 
is useful for teaching, especially given the varied perspectives it brings 
forth. The editor’s intention is “to frame the impact and changes that are 
currently in process” in a digital culture (vii). Frame it does, and like most 
frames, this one is static. That is not a terrible thing, of course, and the 
snapshot of digital cuture that it frames is useful. An important question 
is whether the “framer” has appropriately composed, focused, and timed 
the shot. Leeson has. 

Leeson’s book is like “a kind of browser” (viii) organized around under- 
lying themes of identity, community, art, property, science, and values. The 
volume is well organized around these themes, but it does not belabor 
them. Instead, it approaches them from many angles, and an accompa- 
nying CD-ROM containing interviews and video dips helps illustrate 
many of the contributors’ ideas and references. 

Clicking In and Processed Lives are both instructive and useful in their 
own particular ways. The former will serve well as an introduction to the 
many issues that, somehow, new media and communication technologies 
have placed in the spotlight, and the latter as a useful instrument for ex- 


panding our thinking about what has been thus spotlighted and what re- 
mains to be illuminated. 1 


mour and Nancy M. Hewitt. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1997. 

Gender and Career in Science and Engineering. By Julia Evetts. Bristol, Pa.: 
‘Taylor & Francis, 1996. 

Women tn Medical Education: An Anthology of Experience. Edited by Delese 
Wear. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1996. 

Sarah K. A. Pfattelcher, University of Wisconsin—Madison 


sciences and the struggles they face; however, the underlying topic of 

all three books is the relationship between individuals and the systems 
in which they operate. In exploring students’ descriptions of their personal 
choices to change majors, Elaine Seymour and Nancy M. Hewitt identify 
broad themes common to many students’ experiences of college-level sci- 
ence education. Julia Evetts, in her study of scientists’ and engineers’ career 
histories, illustrates the links between individuals’ actions in choosing and 
pursuing their careers and institutional and cultural limitations on those 
choices. The contributors to Delese Wears volume discuss their personal 
experiences as feminists in medical education and in doing so highlight the 
ways the structure of modern medicine affects individual women’s lives. 

The books, then, would seem to be remarkably uniform. So why do 
they strike a reader as fundamentally different, if not opposing, works? 
Aside from the fact that their exact topics vary, each author aims at a 
different audience. Evetts’s offering, both in its subject and its language, is 
clearly intended for a fairly narrow group of academic readers specializing 
in the study of careers and gender. Wear’s book falls at the other end of the 
spectrum, and most of the volume is accessible and interesting for nearly 
any educated reader. Although its focus is on women and medical educa- 
tion, the experiences of anyone who struggles to balance home and career 
will resonate with many of the essays Wear has chosen. Women’s studies 
scholars and medical historians, in addition, may find tidbits in Wear’s col- 
lection useful for both their teaching and their research. Seymour and 
Hewitts book falls between the other two in terms of audience and is likely 
to attract the most interest from those involved in science, mathematics, 
engineering, and technology (SMET) education at any level. 

Although all three authors rely heavily on the voices of their subjects — 
two of the volumes contain substantial excerpts from interview transcripts, 
and the third consists of essays written by the subjects — they make use of 
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these voices in different ways. Seymour and Hewitt look for themes that 
emerge from their interviews, which they can then explore via the existing 
literature on education and the sciences. Evetts takes the opposite ap- 
proach, starting with the themes already in the literature on careers and 
then exploring them in her interviews. Wear lets the women speak more 
directly for themselves; what themes exist are largely for the reader to 
discover. 

Seymour and Hewitt, both sociologists, seek to understand why under- 
graduates leave SMET majors by interviewing 335 students from seven - 
different schools in the United States and then painstakingly analyzing the 
transcripts to identify common themes in students’ descriptions of their 
decisions. The interviews led Seymour and Hewitt to explore the “weed- 
out philosophy” so prevalent in SMET fields. Although this weeding out 
is intended to ensure that only the best students remain, Seymour and 
Hewitt argue that the students who leave are not noticeably poorer stu- 
dents than those who stay, nor do “switchers” have markedly different con- 
cerns than “persisters.° What is true of switchers is that they are more often 
female or members of underrepresented minority groups, and Seymour 
and Hewitt explore in meticulous detail what it is about SMET education 
that has such disparate effects on different groups of students. Identifying 
the reasons that students stay in or drop SMET majors is not easy, but 
Seymour and Hewitts volume tells a complex, multidimensional story. Ul- 
timately, their message is that SMET educators should question both the 
rationale and the methods of the weed-out philosophy. The thoroughness 
of their research and the fine sieve with which they have sorted the details 
make this an impressive work but may prove daunting to those readers 
who would benefit most from a careful reading of the book. 
and begun careers in science and engineering corporations in Britain. She 
interviewed twenty-one scientists and twenty engineers (thirty-one women 
and ten men) in order to understand the development and experience of 
careers in these fields. Like Seymour and Hewitt, Evetts writes from a so- 
ciological perspective, but whereas their research breaks impressive new 
ground, she seeks instead to explore old ground from a new vantage 
point — that of personal experience. Her book “explore[s] and ilhustrate[s] 
some of the ideas and concepts which have been perceived as central in 
the examination of careers in science and engineering in large industrial 
corporations” (137). She presumes (quite rightly, I think) that, although 
culture and employers may shape and limit individuals’ choices, career de- 
cisions are still choices, and individual choices can combine to reshape cul- 
ture and employers in turn. Evetts draws heavily on scholarly literature on 
the sociology of careers, work, and gender to contextualize her interviews. 
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While this might be a desirable feature for those wishing to review the 
research in this area, it is quite a hurdle for those unversed in the finer 
points of the discourse in which Evetts engages. 

The book is stronger in chapter 3, when Evetts begins to report on the 
Careers History Survey she conducted, but there is an awkward juxtaposi- 
tion of the voices of her interviewees and her use of the passive- voice to 
describe sociological theories. The message of the book is meant to be that 
there are links between how individuals experience their careers and how 
organizations and cultures define and structure them, but the persistent 
tension of the two “voices” serves as a reminder of how difficult it is to 
identify or explain those links. In addition, there are times, such as in her 
chapter on “Careers and Families,” that her analysis could go further, to 
explore such questions as how the interviewees fre! about their choices, 
and how their decisions have changed over the course of their lives. 

Wears Women in Medical Education is a collection of essays by sixteen 
women medical educators (physicians, administrators, scholars in the med- 
ical humanities). Wear asked each woman “to write a personal narrative 
about her feminism — its forms, promises, and problems, and to describe 
how she enacts her feminism in medical school or university settings and 
in her life outside medicine” (x). The result is a mixed bag of essays. Wear 
begins the volume by remarking, “I have often thought that medical educa- 
tion and feminism seem incompatible: a woman cannot be affiliated or 
identify with both” (ix). This book’s answer is that women can be both 
medical educators and feminists, but there are indeed contradictions be- 
tween the two. The contributors, if they have any common message at all, 
proclaim that there are as many resolutions to the conflict as there are 
women medical educators. 

The volume begins with three essays on “Historical and Theoretical Per- 
spectives.” Janet BickePs “Leveling the Playing Field: A National Perspec- 
tive on Sexism and Professional Development in Medicine” neatly sets the 
stage for the more personal accounts that follow. The other two introduc- 
tory essays, one a historical “Overview of Women Physicians in the United 
States” by Leah Dickstein and the other a report on a survey of women 
professors and administrators in American medical schools by Wear and 
Bickel, are disappointing. The former includes interpretive errors (such as 
the significance of the Flexner Report) and reads as a scattered series of 
unconnected and random facts, and the survey analysis in the latter is so 
superficial as to make the results almost meaningless. 

The remaining essays are divided into those that focus mainly on profes- 
sional lives and those that include more discussion of the interaction and 
conflicts between personal and work duties. Some are deeply personal, oth- 
ers more theoretical and abstract, and many attempt to combine the two 
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approaches. The most powerful and enlightening essays describe the trials 
and rewards of being a woman in medical academia in personal, unabash- 
edly subjective terms, with little attempt to connect individual experience 
with more general theories of feminism. The very range of experiences 
provides insight into the complexity of professional women’s lives, changes 
over time, and the importance of finding one’s own way. The selections are 
at once distressing and inspirational; as I grieve for the hardships faced by 
these women, I am moved by their persistence and determination. Beth 
Alexander’s essay, for example—a collection of excerpts from her journal 
entries over twenty years as a physician — illustrates beautifully the conflicts 
faced by women physicians who strive to balance the many demands on 
their time and allegiances and the problems with accepting anyone else’s 
prescription of how to achieve such balance. 

In contrast, the essays that attempt to provide an overarching feminist 
theory of women’s balancing acts are jolting. They seem awkward, un- 
wieldy, and, at times, false. When reading of another woman’s experiences, 
it is possible to understand and even sympathize without recognizing one- 
self in the image portrayed, but in broad generalizations meant to encom- 
pass all women, what stands out are the inconsistencies. There is, in the 
words of the editor herself, no single feminism. 

What all of these authors wrestle with, essentially, is every biographer’s 
struggle: how to tell one person’s life, in all its complexity and with all its 
idiosyncrasies, and in it find themes that reflect a time, a circumstance, an 
experience. The real achievement of these books, however, is their ability 
to reverse this challenge: to capture the culture of science in all its complex- 
ity and idiosyncrasies and to find in it the themes that resonate with our 
individual experiences. | 


Lesbian Panic: Homoeroticism tn Modern British Women’s Fiction. By Patricia 
Juliana Smith. New York: Columbia University Press, 1997. 


By Beverly Burch. New York: Columbia University Press, 1997. 


Laura Doan, State University of New York, Geneseo 


gagement with the novels of numerous British women writers in the 
twentieth century, centered single-mindedly on the rubric of “lesbian 
panic”; the second, written by a practicing psychotherapist, argues for the 


eo the first is a lively en- 
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demarginalization within psychoanalytic theory of the experiences of lesbi- 
ans and bisexual women. What these works share, however, besides accessi- 
bility to the nonspecialist reader, is an insistence on the legitimacy, power, 
and promise of lesbian studies to make a substantial contribution to intel- 
lectual inquiry — a commitment worth foregrounding at a time when liter- 
ary and cultural criticism is often more readily animated and galvanized by 
queer theory than by a subdiscipline with roots in second-wave feminism. 

The organizational principle of Patricia Juliana Smith’s incisive examina- 
tion of seventy-five years of British women’s writing is deceptively simple: 
lesbian panic, its consequences and effects. She defines lesbian panic in 
relation to narrative as “the disruptive action or reaction that occurs when 
a character —or, conceivably, an author—is either unable or unwilling to 
confront or reveal her own lesbianism or lesbian desire” (2). Smith is cer- 
tainly not the first to find in the notion of “panic? — moral, homosexual, 
or lesbian —a helpful, even seductive, interpretive framework from which 
to survey some of the key writings by British women in this century. In 
fact, one might argue that too many observers have been drawn to panic 
as an explanatory model, stemming in part from the British government's 
ban of Radclyffe HalPs 1928 novel The Well of Loneliness —a defining cul- 
tural moment that inhibited literary representations of same-sex desire be- 
tween women, with reverberations lasting until the rekindling of the femi- 
nist movement in the early 1960s. Yet Smith defines her own project so 
crisply and with such control that lesbian panic never forecloses interpre- 
tive possibilities or lapses into an overdetermined and reified shorthand for 
lesbophobia on the part of the novelist or the culture at large. The concept 
works effectively as a springboard into a multifaceted reading of narrativity 
and lesbian desire because of Smith’s assiduous attention to its continual 
modification, permutation, and even reversal. 

Lesbian panic, a concept Smith develope from Eve Sedgwick’s “homo- 
sexual panic,” is a dynamic paradigm that works “quasi-metaphorically as 
a means to discover the ‘unspeakable’ or palimpsestic subtext that lies be- 
neath the surface of apparently heterosexually oriented narratives” (3). 
Smith therefore takes up texts well-known for their lesbian subtexts (in- 
duding Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway, Muriel Sparks The Prime of Miss 
Jean Brodie, Doris Lessings The Golden Notebook, and Fay Weldon’s The 
Heart of the Cowntry) rather than lesbian literature as such and scrutinizes 
how lesbian—and occasionally male homosexual— panic functions as a 
mechanism to disrupt heteronormative conventions. Woolf’s Mrs. Dallo- 
wey, for instance, “effectively deconstructs both the ideology of the court- 
ship plot and the dynamics that have heretofore conjoined lesbian (or, for 
that matter, male homosexual) panic to the conventions of romantic love 
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through radical and systematic fragmentation” (41). Each character in 
Woolf’s novel, Smith insists, “deviates to some extent from the heterosex- 
ual norm” (42). 

Focusing on one of the “most erotically charged” passages in Woolf’s 
novel, Smith explains that “in glowing poetic imagery” Woolf constructs 
“an argument against the social and scientific dicta that have led to the 
‘frigidity’ of Clarissa Dalloway and others of her ilk. Once Clarissa ac- 
knowledges her capacity for erotic pleasure in interactions with other 
women, her mood immediately turns to resentment directed at the pro- 
nouncements of the medical sexologists, the self-proclaimed arbiters of 
‘Nature’... who inflict ‘scruples’ of self-blame and self-doubt on those 
who fall outside their definition of ‘natural’ ” (45). I cite this part of Smith’s 
argument in some detail because it effectively illustrates a crucial moment 
in which a fuller material context would prevent the recycling of dubious 
assumptions. Since Woolf’s own knowledge of medical sexology was cur- 
sory (and her protagonist, neither an intellectual nor a sexual progressive, 
presumably would not have been familiar with the medical literature), we 
must be cautious in attributing current cultural prejudices and feminist 
scruples to a writer of the 1920s. (In contrast, Beverly Burch’s account of 
sexology’s impact is somewhat more nuanced, notably in relation to the 
figure of the butch.) That said, Smith’s analysis of Clarissa Dalloway’s les- 
bian panic progresses thoughtfully, unraveling “the causes and effects of 
[Clarissa’s] self-closeting” and concluding that her discomfort with her 
own attraction to women is largely the result of her own “social status and 
position” (47). 

In Mrs. Dalloway, Smith discovers a vivid illustration of what might be 
termed literal lesbian panic; however, other works, such as Elizabeth Bow- 
ens The Hotel, which appeared a year earlier, signal “a significant change in 
the function of lesbian panic as a disruptive mechanism in the context of 
the courtship plot. Indeed, heterosexual courtship here becomes the ele- 
ment of narratability that disrupts the homoerotic plot” (77). Such chal- 
lenges and reversals proliferate in postmodern literature, the subject of 
Smith’s final chapter, where lesbian panic becomes the locus for an “anat- 
omization of postmodern female sexuality and sexual dread ... [in] the 
form of an inverted, parodic, or otherwise reconfigured retroping of the 
traditional Gothic mode” (155). Her fresh approach to the recent work of 
Beryl Bainbridge, Emma Tennant, and Jeanette Winterson, among others, 
brings this interesting study to a close. Smith declines to retrace the subtle 
metamorphosis or transmogrification of the projects key axiom, instead 
leaving readers, writers, and critics with a timely and politically charged 
warning: “Unless we find new narratives to shape societal perceptions of 
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lesbians and their existence, we may never be able to move completely 
beyond lesbian panic— either in literature or in life” (186). 

While Smith observes the effects of inserting the lesbian, or same-sex 
desire, into heterosexual narrative, Burch explores “what we learn about 
women in general from lesbian relationships” (9). Burch’s eight self- 
contained and highly readable essays offer a thoughtful examination of, for 
instance, gender identity; lesbian relationships; mothers and daughters; 
and sexuality in relation to feminism, psychoanalysis, social constructivism, 
and clinical experience. Bringing more than twenty years of professional 
experience to bear on her reflections, Burch moves gracefully and eclec- 
tically through a range of schools and theories: “We are capable,” she opti- 
mistically asserts, “of holding onto many threads of thought even while we 
are working with one or two. It is possible to use intuitive knowledge, 
communal wisdom, and interpretive reading of experience as well as scien- 
tific methodology and empirical data, maintaining awareness of their rela- 
tive contributions and lapses” (10). Burch’s gentle insistence on weaving 
together diverse sources reveals that her methodology is not merely “pos- 
sible” but eminently desirable in its efficacy for exploding exhausted binar- 
ies such as masculine and feminine. 

In the third chapter, “Gender Identities, Lesbianism, and Potential 
Space,” Burch briefly surveys how the lesbian has been constructed as a 
historical subject and then presents observations drawn from her conversa- 
tions with contemporary lesbians, particularly couples. By situating the 
comments of her modern subjects in a larger contextual frame, Burch 
launches a creditable challenge to the long-held view (beginning with cer- 
tain sexologists carly in the century) that the concepts of “femme” and 
“butch” have been central to lesbian selfconstruction. In fact, Burch ex- 
plains, because these categories depend so heavily on normative gender 
roles, few of her informants find them adequate. Some dismiss them out- 
right, while others modify the terms into a kind of sliding scale (“femmy 
butch” or “butchy femme”). Burch takes every opportunity to emphasize 
that lesbian and bisexual subjects cannot—and should not—be read as a 
breed apart from their heterosexual sisters, as has so often been the case in 
earlier psychoanalytic studies. 

Burch and Smith may work within different fields, but they reach the 
same conclusion: we have everything to gain — as individuals and as a soci- 
ety —in disassociating lesbianism and sexual deviancy. As Burch puts it, if 
lesbian behavior is assumed to be neither “problematic” nor “pathological” 
and is recognized instead for its potential to break down rigid gender po- 
larities and sexual identities, it can “point to the unseen potential in wom- 
ens development” (9). Lesbian studies too has the capacity to tap such 
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“unseen potential,” yet of late “queer” — theory, politics, or identity — has 
had a funny way of erasing “lesbian.” If lesbian studies is to avoid consign- 
ment to the endangered species list, it is imperative that its practitioners 
follow the example of the authors of these two books in the effort to build 
bridges among constituencies, disciplines, and critical practices. 1 


Motherhood Reconceived: Feminism and the Legacies of the Sixties. By Lauri 
Umansky. New York: New York University Press, 1996. 

The Politics of Motherhood: Activist Voices from Left to Right. Edited by Alexis 
Jetter, Annelise Orleck, and Diana Taylor. Hanover, N.H.: University Press 
of New England, 1997. 


The Cukura! Contradictions of Motherhood. By Sharon Hays. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1996. 


Linda Rennie Forcey, Binghamton University 


tory of the legacy of the sixties, Mothering Reconcetved, is a reminder of 

another, supposedly simpler time. Its purpose is to ferret out the sources 
of positive feminist discourses on motherhood. In a sense, the entire book 
seems to be a response to critics who say feminists hate babies or ignore 
mothers or deplore motherhood. Umansky argues, to the contrary, that 
motherhood has been a central theme for feminists since the late sixties, 
when a public, nationwide, written feminist discussion about the meanings 
(both negative and positive) of motherhood emerged. She successfully in- 
terweaves discourses from the Civil Rights movement, the New Left, and 
the counterculture, from conversations in kitchens to official women’s 
studies conferences. Umansky argues that women’s movements of the last 
three decades should not be blamed for the inequities of the very society 
they have sought to alter. In fact, many feminists merged their negative 
reactions to constructions of motherhood with a “distinctly promother- 
hood position.” 

In confronting the image of the feminist as baby-harer, Umansky shows 
bow the New Lefts demand for individual sexual liberation and the cul- 
tural left’s communitarian legacy precluded an outright rejection of moth- 
ers. The increasingly positive views of motherhood and the rise of cultural 
feminism in the mid 1970s, she finds, put motherhood at the fulcrum of 


|: these times of multiply contested oppressions, Lauri Umansky’s his- 
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feminist concern, both in black feminist thought and in other countercul- 
tural discourses. Feminists felt they had more in common as women than 
not, and there, according to Umansky, the shift from a radical to a cultural 
feminist perspective began. Her study, which ends in 1983, includes a brief 
epilogue that looks at the ways feminists are “still treating motherhood as 
the last utopian frontier for countercultural ideas, and as the metaphorical 
cement for a fragmented movement” (12). 

In telling this story about motherhood, Umansky does not convincingly 
address the relations among disparate countercultural views on sexuality 
and community. More importantly, she almost totally dismisses the contri- 
butions of liberal feminists to the feminist movements of the 1980s. She 
does note that there can be no membership criteria for the movement since 
individuals have constantly “shifted camps,” while newcomers tend to 
affiliate with well-established groups or ideologies. Nevertheless, by deny- 
ing the impact of liberal feminist activists and organizations like NOW on 
understandings of motherhood, Umansky exaggerates the contribution of 
1960s radical political culture and underestimates the influence of liberal 
individualism on the politics of the 1960s and 1970s. The book does, nev- 
ertheless, make an important contribution to the history of the feminist 
movement and the legacy of the 1960s, discussing how feminist psychoan- 
alytic theory, peace activism, spirituality, antipornography theory, and eco- 
feminism were abstracted from that period’s understandings of mother- 
hood and the perceived similarities among women. 

Taking a quite different tack from Umansky’s book, the essays, inter- 
views, articles, and stories in The Politics of Motherhood: Activist Voices from 
Left to Right challenge the notion that mothers are by definition apolitical. 
This volume, which the editors compiled from presentations at a Dart- 
mouth conference on activist mothers around the world, regards mother- 
hood as a basis for participation in an activist community and work for 
social change. Mindful of the contemporary feminist emphasis on the so- 
cial construction of motherhood, the editors seek to shift the focus, show- 
ing how various women, regardless of their views on feminism or mother- 
hood, embrace a politiczed motherhood. Differing stages of their 
motherhood brought radicalism, and for different reasons. Some initially 
rose in defense of their own children and only later made the crucial leap 
to caring about other mothers and children. Others, involved in political 
work before becoming mothers, found themselves transformed into 
mother activists. The activist and scholar contributors speak from a variety 
of different social and cultural contexts, and the twenty-cight wide-ranging 
pieces in this volume are organized into sections on “Environmental Activ- 
ism,” “Subsistence Struggles,” “Mothers’ Resistance against the State,” 
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“Nationalist Motherhood,” “Redefining Motherhood: Technologies and 
Sexualities,” and “Reflections on Feminism and Motherhood” 

Motherist politics, arising from individual experiences of caring and 
nurturing, have certain characteristics that carry across lines of difference 
and promote activism by mothers in causes ranging from environmen- 
talism to peace and justice to nationalism. However, as Annelise Orleck 
emphasizes in her introduction, the political strength that comes from 
claiming motherist politics is combined with painful contradictions. In 
particularly poignant pieces illustrating such contradictions, Argentine ac- 
tivist Alicia Parmoy describes her decision to wean her baby because she 
knew her own imprisonment was imminent, and Kenyan environmentalist 
Wangari Maathai discusses her children’s anger at having their mother 
taken from them. 

Mindful of the dangers of overidealizing the mother as an archetype, 
the editors have included discussions of several right-wing activists. In one 
such essay, Claudia Koonz explores the murderous potential of “backlash 
conservatives” who, fueled by fear and energized by nostalgia for the 
“good old-fashioned mother,” defend “maternal concerns” that bring op- 
pression for other women. Clearly, a politicized motherhood does not nec- 
essarily embrace feminism, egalitarianism, or even peace. Describing some 
mothers’ antimilitarist activism in Israel, Simona Sharoni takes a critical 
view of the notion that mothers have any special contribution to make 
toward peace. In one of the concluding essays, Sara Ruddick reflects on 
the contradictions between motherhood and feminism or other political 
activism. While confessing some pessimism after more than twenty years of 
secking a maternal politics of peace, she concludes that “maternal politics, 
because it issues out of particular and familiar allegiances, can inspire a 
move from one’s ‘own’ to ‘other; from local to more general without deny- 
ing, indeed by continually remembering, irreplaceable and specific loyalties 
and love” (375). 

In The Cultural Contradictions of Motherhood, Sharon Hays describes 
mothering, in somewhat laborious fashion, as a historically constructed 
ideology. While Umansky limits her analysis to feminists in the 1960s and 
1970s and Jetter, Orleck, and Taylor look at motherhood in relation to 
political identity, Hays takes up mothers’ child-rearing practices. Using evi- 
dence from historical ideas about raising children, analyses of best-selling 
child-rearing manuals, and interviews with thirty-cight new mothers from 
San Diego, California, she argues that the contemporary cultural model of 
socially appropriate mothering amounts to an ideology of intensive moth- 
ering, even though over half of all mothers with young children work out- 
side the home. In a free market economy such as the United States, where 
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the principle of self-interest is supposed to guide behavior, a logic of utterly 
unselfish mothering leads to the cultural contradictions of contemporary 
motherhood. 

The most interesting and convincing section of the book, from my per- 
spective as the grandmother of seven, is the chapter *‘What Every Baby 
Knows’: Contemporary Advice on Appropriate Child Rearing.” In the tra- 
dition of the sociology of knowledge, Hays analyzes the methods of child 
rearing presented in the manuals of Dr Spock, T. Berry Brazelton, and 
Penelope Leach. The three experts, she finds, share a set of assumptions 
about good child rearing: (1) child care is primarily the responsibility of 
the individual mother; (2) the best methods are child-centered, expert- 
guided, emotionally absorbing, labor-intensive, and very expensive; and 
(3) the child is “outside of market valuation” (meaning that children are 
sacred, innocent, and precious beyond measurement). This intensification 
of child rearing comes at a time when appropriate mothering and appro- 
priate outside work are at great odds. 

While Hays writes self-consciously as a disinterested outsider and side- 
steps any question as to the value of intensive mothering for children, her 
message is loud and clear. Women, she laments, are still held responsible 
for the unselfish nurturing of children, while men are responsible primarily 
for self-interested profit in the public world and this ideology of child rear- 
ing without engaged fathers leaves little opportunity for genuine gender 
equity. Even so, she cautions, the contradictions of motherhood will not 
disappear with more genuine shared parenting. They will only be con- 
fronted more equally by everyone. 

These three books taken together seek, admirably, to complicate rather 
than to simplify our understanding of motherhood. They clearly show that 
any notion of a unified female experience based on maternalist assumptions 
must be treated cautiously as feminists seek balance between the essen- 
tialism lurking in simplified notions of “mothers” as a homogencous group 
and the equally important need for political unity and an ethic of care. The 
authors wrestle with questions about the politics of difference, the defining 
nature of feminist discourse, and critically important issues of child rearing. 
Each concludes in one way or another that a viable feminist discourse on 
motherhood must accept complexity and account for differences among 
women, while at the same time resolutely insisting that many women as 
mothers are indeed oppressed. and that their children need to be the re- 
sponsibility of the many instead of the one. | 
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Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society welcomes announcements of confer- 
the “United States and International Notes” section. 


F. Casgrain Fellowship from Canadian citizens and permanent residents studying, 
promoting, and developing the economic, political, and socal interests of Cana- 
dian women through practical applications. For more information, write Fellow- 
ship Division, Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada, 350 
Albert St, P.O. Box 1610, Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6G4, Canada. 


The Global Fund for Women gives grants to women’s organizations outside the 
United States whose primary focus is on female human rights and women’s ac- 
cess to communications. For more information, write The Global Fund for 
Women, 425 Sherman Ave., Suite 300, Palo Alto, CA 94306-1823; e-mail 
gfw@ globalfundforwomen.org. 


A conference on “Women’s Private Writing/Writing Women’s History” will be held 
June 15-18, 2000, at the Westbrook College Campus of New England. The inter- 
or theoretical approaches, dassroom use, and issues of manuscript preservation and 
technology. Participation from educators at all levels, librarians, archivista, museum 
ference, University af New England, Westbrook College Campus, 716 Stevens Av- 
enue, Portland, ME 04103; e-mail edewolfe@mailbox.une.edu. 


Calls for papers 

Proposals for papers and panels are invited for “Virginia Woolf Out of Bounds” 
the tenth annual conference on Virginia Woolf, to be held at the University of 
Maryland, Baltimore County, June 8-11, 2000. For more information, write Jes- 
1000 Hilltop Circle, Baltimore, MD 21250; e-mail jberman@umbc.edu. The 
deadline is January 15, 2000. 
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Proposals for papers and panels are invited for “The Future of the Queer Past: A 
Transnational History Conference,” which is to be held at the University of Chi- 
cago on September 14-17, 2000. The conference is sponsored by the Lesbian and 
Gay Studies Project and the history department at the University of Chicago. For 
Conference, University af Chicago, 5835 S. Kimbark, Room 422, Chicago, IL 
60637; e-mail t-tremmel@uchicago.edu. The deadline is February 1, 2000. 


The anthology “Acts of Treason: Orature and Perfonmativity in North American 
Poetry, 1850-2000” secks essays that investigate and rethink the relationships be- 
tween performativity, textuality, orality, and identity. Submissions on subaltern, 
encouraged. For more information, write Valarie J. Moses, Department of English, 
University of Michigan, 3187 Angell Hall, Ann Arbor, MI 48109. The deadline is 
February 1, 2000. 


Hypatia: A Journal of Femimist Philosophy secks papers for a special issue on “Feminist 
Philosophies of Love and Work,” which will address the fundamentally new ways 
of thinking that are replacing the old dualistic view that women, love, altruism, 
include empirical findings or public policy debates but should focus on conceptual 
or theoretical issues. For more information, write Hypatia, Center for the Study 
of Women ın Society, University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403-1201; e-mail 
pengland @ postoffice.pop.upenn.edu. The deadline is September 1, 2000. 


Papers are invited for “Feminist Theory, Feminist Practice: The Challenges, Con- 
cerns, and Consequences,” a collection that will explore the problems, frustrations, 
Send queries or a 1-2 page abstract with a one-paragraph biography to Gil 
Haroian-Guerin, Writing Program, HBC 239, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 
13244; e-mail gharoian@mailbox-syredu. 


FEMSPEC, an interdiscipli feminist ; | ded oe ical 
and creative works in the realms of science fiction, fantasy, magical realism, and 
and question gender across the boundaries of what is real and what is not real. For 
more information, write Batya Weinbaum, Department of English, Cleveland State 
University, Cleveland, OH 44115; ¢-mail femspec@popmail.csuohio.edn. 


Meridians: Feminism, Race, Transnationalion is a new feminist wnterdisciplinary jour- 
nal that secks to provide a forum for the finest scholarship and creative work by 
and about women of color that explores the intersections of race, gender, and na- 
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tionalism. Meridiens invites submission of essays, interviews, poetry, fiction, the- 
ater, artwork, photo essays, as well as political manifestos, position papers, and 
archival documents of continuing interest. The journal, a collaborative venture of 
the women’s studies program at Smith College and Wesleyan University Press, will 
journal's Web site at http://www.smith.edu/menidians or write Meridions, Smith 
College, Northampton, MA 01063; e-mail meridians @smith.edu. 


International Feminist Journal of Politics, a new journal of international relations, 
politics, and women’s studies, seeks submissions that explore broad definitions of 
politics in theory and practice within a global frame. Topics may include connec- 
Hona anong womens iy eect Piney ane ea Dy Pe 
tions shape and are shaped by both global and national politics, For more 
information, write Jan Jindy Pettman, International Feminist Journal of Politics, Cen- 
tre for Women’s Studies, Australian National University, Canberra ACT, Australia; 
e-mail ifjp@anu.edu.au. 


Feminist Theory, a new international and interdisciplinary forum for critical analysis 
The journal will be published three times a year, starting in April 2000, by Sage 
Publications. From outside North America, write Stevi Jackson, Feminist Theory, 
Centre for Women’s Studies, University of York, Heslington, York YO1 SDD, UK; 
e-mail sff3@yorkac.uk. From within North America, write Rosemary Hennessy, 
Femimist Theory, Department of English, State University of New York at Albany, 
Albany, NY 12222; e-mail hennessy@cnsvax-albany.edu. 


Call for artwork 

Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society socks submissions for cover art. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the University of Chicago Press and distributed internationally, 
Signs is an interdisciplinary academic journal that focuses on issues of gender, race, 
class, nation, and sexuality. Submissions are not limited by style or media (photog- 
raphy and film stills are welcome) but should reproduce well in black and white; 
content should represent a critical perspective. One full-color cover will be pub- 
lished annually. Send up to ten labeled slide duplicates, a brief biography, an artist 
statement, and SASE to Art Editor, Signs, Box 354345, C-14 Padelford Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195; c-mail signs@u.washington.edu. An 
honorarium is available. The deadline is ongoing. 


Comment and reply policy 

The editors of Sggns invite scholars to comment on articles appearing in current 
issues. We ask that interested contributors send us their comments as soon as pos- 
sible after the article is published in order to facilitate dialogue with the authoc 
Publication of the comment is not necessarily contingent upon the author's 
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agreement to collaborate, but we encourage an open dialogue among contributors. 
Our intention is to take advantage of the opportunity for lively debate between 
authors and their readers, to highlight reader interest in the scholarship, and to 
refine the contributions and approaches that appear in Sjgas. From time to time, the 
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Latina studies, Her recent publications include “The Materiality of Gender: Look- 
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